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The  International  Library  of  Technology  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  large  and  increasing  demand  that  has  arisen  for  the 
Reference  Libraries  of  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  students  of  the 
Schools.  As  the  volumes  composing  this  Library  are  all 
printed  from  the  same  plates  used  in  printing  the  Reference 
Libraries  above  mentioned,  a  few  words  are  necessary 
regarding  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  instruction  imparted 
to  the  students  of — and  the  class  of  students  taught  by — 
these  Schools,  in  order  to  afford  a  clear  understanding  of 
their  salient  and  unique  features. 

The  only  requirement  for  admission  to  any  of  the  courses 
offered  by  the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  is  that 
the  applicant  shall  be  able  to  read  the  English  language  and 
to  write  it  sufficiently  well  to  make  his  written  answers  to 
the  questions  asked  him  intelligible.  Each  course  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  no  textbooks  are  required  other  than 
those  prepared  by  the  Schools  for  the  particular  course 
selected.  The  students  themselves  are  from  every  class, 
trade,  and  profession  and  from  every  country;  they  are, 
almost  without  exception,  busily  engaged  in  some  vocation, 
and  can  spare  but  little  time  for  study,  and  that  usually 
outside  of  their  regular  working  hours.  The  information 
desired  is  such  as  can  be  immediately  applied  in  practice,  so 
that  the  student  may  be  enabled  to  exchange  his  present 
vocation  for  a  more  congenial  one,  or  to  rise  to  a  higher  level 
in  the  one  he  now  pursues.  Furthermore,  he  wishes  to 
obtain  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated  in 
the  shortest  time  and  in  the  most  direct  manner  possible. 
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iv  PREFACE 

In  meeting  these  requirements,  we  have  produced  a  set  of 
books  that  in  many  respects,  and  particularly  in  the  general 
plan  followed,  are  absolutely  unique.  In  the  majority  of 
subjects  treated  the  knowledge  of  mathematics  required  is 
limited  to  the  simplest  principles  of  arithmetic  and  mensu- 
ration, and  in  no  case  is  any  greater  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics needed  than  the  simplest  elementary  principles  of 
algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  with  a  thorough, 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  the  logarithmic  table. 
To  effect  this  result,  derivations  of  rules  and  formulas  are 
omitted,  but  thorough  and  complete  instructions  are  given 
regarding  how,  when,  and  under  what  circumstances  any 
particular  rule,  formula,  or  process  should  be  applied;  and 
whenever  possible  one  or  more  examples,  such  as  would  be 
likely  to  arise  in  actual  practice — together  with  their  solu- 
tions— are  given  to  illustrate  and  explain  its  application. 

In  preparing  these  textbooks,  it  has  been  our  constant 
endeavor  to  view  the  matter  from  the  student's  standpoint, 
and  to  try  and  anticipate  everything  that  would  cause  him 
trouble.  The  utmost  pains  have  been  taken  to  avoid  and 
correct  any  and  all  ambiguous  expressions — both  those  due 
to  faulty  rhetoric  and  those  due  to  insufficiency  of  statement 
or  explanation.  As  the  best  way  to  make  a  statement, 
explanation,  or  description  clear  is  to  give  a  picture  or  a 
diagram  in  connection  with  it,  illustrations  have  been  used 
almost  without  limit.  The  illustrations  have  in  all  cases 
been  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  text,  and  projec- 
tions and  sections  or  outline,  partially  shaded,  or  full-shaded 
perspectives  have  been  used,  according  to  which  will  best 
produce  the  desired  results.  ?Ialf-tones  have  been  used 
rather  sparingly,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  general 
effect  is  desired  rather  than  the  actual  details. 

It  is  obvious  that  books  prepared  along  the  lines  men- 
tioned must  not  only  be  clear  and  concise  beyond  anything 
heretofore  attempted,  but  they  must  also  possess  unequaled 
value  for  reference  purposes.  They  not  only  give  the  maxi- 
mum of  information  in  a  minimum  space,  but  this  infor- 
mation is  so  ingeniously  arranged  and  correlated,  and  the 
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indexes  are  so  full  and  complete,  that  it  can  at  once  be  made 
available  to  the  reader.  The  numerous  examples  and 
explanatory  remarks,  together  with  the  absence  of  long 
demonstrations  and  abstruse  mathematical  calculations,  are 
of  great  assistance  in  helping  one  to  select  the  proper  for- 
mula, method,  or  process  and  in  teaching  him  how  and  when 
it  should  be  used. 

The  numerous  questions  and  examples,  with  their  answers 
and  solutions,  which  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  each 
volume,  will  prove  of  great  assistance  to  all  who  consult 
the  Library. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  treats  on  the  construction, 
installation,  care,  and  management  of  steam  engines,  both 
simple  and  compound.  The  various  types  of  engines  are 
discussed  and  explained,  and  the  indicator  and  indicator 
diagrams  are  very  fully  treated.  The  treatment  accorded 
to  the  subject  of  steam  engines  is  amply  sufficient  to  enable 
a  fireman  or  engineer  to  pass  any  of  the  usual  examinations 
preliminary  to  the  granting  of  a  license.  Special  attention 
is  called  to  the  latter  portion  of  this  volume,  which  contains 
a  thorough  treatment  of  the  various  types  of  elevators  now 
in  use.  Full  descriptions  are  given  regarding  their  con- 
struction, care,  and  management,  and  this  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  attempt  in  print  to  give  a  connected  account  of  this 
indispensable  adjunct  to  the  modern  office  building. 

The  method  of  numbering  the  pages,  cuts,  articles,  etc. 
is  such  that  each  subject  or  part,  when  the  subject  is  divided 
into  two  or  more  parts,  is  complete  in  itself;  hence,  in  order 
to  make  the  index  intelligible,  it  was  necessary  to  give  each 
subject  or  part  a  number.  This  number  is  placed  at  the 
top  of  each  page,  on  the  headline,  opposite  the  page  num- 
ber; and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  page  number  it  is  preceded 
by  the  printer's  section  mark  (§).  Consequently,  a  reference 
such  as  §  16,  page  26,  will  be  readily  found  by  looking 
along  the  inside  edges  of  the  headlines  until  §  IG  is  found, 
and  then  through  §  16  until  page  26  is  found. 

International  Textbook  Company. 
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THE   STEAM    ENGINE. 


IKTRODUCTIOI?^. 


CliASSIFICATIOX    OF    8TEAM    ENGrNTES. 

1.  The  great  number  of  the  types  of  the  steam  engine 
niav  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  According  to  the  kind  of  service,  as  stationary,  ioco- 
motive,  marine,  ete. 

2.  According  to  number  and  arrangement  of  cylinders, 
as  simple,  compound,  triple  expafision,  quadruple  expansion, 
duplex,  ete. 

3.  According  to  the  type  of  valve  used  to  control  the 
distribution  of  steam,  as  plain  slide  valve,  automatic  cut-off, 
Corliss,  etc. 

4.  According  to  the  motion  of  the  piston,  as  reciproca- 
ting, rotary. 

Each  of  these  types  may  be  horizontal  or  vertical,  con- 
densing or  non-condensing,  and,  except  the  rotary  engine, 
single-acting  or  double-acting. 

2.  All  the  different  types  of  reciprocating  engines  involve 
essentially  the  same  principles,  and  therefore  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  single  type  will  be  sutBcient  to  give  a  general 
knowledge  of  these  principles.  For  this  purpose  we  shall 
choose  the  simple  slide-valve  engine,  which  is  the  engine  in 
most  common  use. 

For  notice  of  copyright,  see  page  immediately  fuUowinK  the  title  page. 
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THE   RECIPROCATING  STEAM   ENGIN^E, 

3.  Steam  may  do  work  by  acting  on  a  piston  working  in 
a  cylinder  so  as  to  lift  weights  or  overcome  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere ;  in  most  cases,  however,  the  work  can  best 
be  done  through  the  action  of  shafts  and  wheels  having  a 
continuous  rotary  motion ;  it  is  therefore  essential  that  some 


method  of  changing  the  to-and-fro,  or  reciprocating,  motion 
of  the  piston  into  a  continuous  rotary  motion  should  be 
devised.  The  form  of  mechanism  used  for  this  purpose 
in  practically  all  types  of  reciprocating  engines  is  shown  in 
diagrammatic  form  in  Fig.  1. 

The  steam  from  the  boiler  enters  one  end — say,  in  this 
case,  the  end  // — of  the  cylinder,  and  pushes  the  piston  to 
the  other  end.  By  means  of  another  mechanism,  called  the 
valve,  the  steam  is  now  admitted  to  the  end  c  of  the  cylin- 
der, while  the  end  //  is  at  the  same  time  allowed  to  com- 
municate with  the  atmosphere  or  with  a  condenser.  The 
steam  in  //  escapes,  while  that  in  c  pushes  back  the  piston  to 
its  original  position,  whence  the  same  operation  is  repeated. 

Attached  to  the  piston,  and  forming  a  part  of  it,  is  the 
piston  rod  CB\  to  the  end  of  C B  is  fastened,  by  a  joint, 
one  end  of  the  link  B  A.  The  other  end  of  />\  /  is  joined  to 
the  link  A  0\  and  the  other  end  of  A  O  terminates  in  a 
shaft  O^  which  is  fixed  in  stationary  !)earings.  It  is  evident 
that  the  end  of  B  A  which  is  attached  to  C  B  can  move 
only  in  a  straight  line;  and  since  the  shaft  O  can  only 
rotate  in  its  bearings,  the  end  of  A  O  which  is  attached 
to  B  A  can  move  only  in  a  circle. 

4.  When  the  piston  is  at  one  extreme  end  of  the  cylin- 
der, say  at  //,  the  joint  A  is  at  the  point  ;;/,   and   all  three 


right,  while  ihe  joint  A  must  move  in  a  semicircle  »i  ii. 
When /"arrives  at  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder,  the  joint  A 
is  at  «.  and  again  A  0,  B  A,  and  C  B  are  in  a  straight  line. 
The  piston  now  moves  back  to  the  end  h  of  the  cylinder,  the 
joint  A  moving  in  the  other  semicircle  from  «  to  m. 

The  link  A  O  is  called  the  orank,  B  A  the  ponnectlnpt- 
rod.  and  C B  the  piston  rod.  Those  parts  that  havi?  a 
to-and*fro,  or  reciprocating,  motion  are  called  the  ret-tpro- 
catlng  parts. 

The  end  h  of  the  cylinder  is  called  the  bead  end,  and  the 
end  €  the  crank  end.  The  distance  passed  over  by  the  piston 
during  half  a  revolution  of  the  crank  is  called  the  sti-oke, 
and  is  plainly  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle  described 
by  the  end  of  the  crank — that  is,  the  distance  tn  n. 

5.  The  engine  may  run  in  the  direction  shown  by  the 
arrow  in  the  figure  or  it  may  run  in  the  reverse  direction. 
In  the  former  case  it  is  said  to  rtf/i  oviT  and  in  the  latter 
case  to  run  under. 

The  stroke  from  the  headend  to  the.  crank  end  of  the 
cylinder,  that  is,  from  left  to  right  in  the  figure,  is  called 
the  for^vard  stroke;  the  one  from  crank  end  to  head  end, 
the  return  strobe. 

The  above  simple  mechanism  perfectly  fulfils  the  office 
of  giving  a  continuous  rotary  motion  in  one  direction.  A 
pulley  is  keyed  to  the  shaft  O  and  the  power  is  transferred 
by  belling  from  the  pulley  to  shafting  or  directly  to  the 
machinery  to  be  run. 


CONSTRIJCTION  OF    A  PLAIN  SLIDE- 
VAXVE  ENGINE. 

6.  In  Fig,  %,  the  construction  of  a  plain  slide-valve 
engine  is  shown,  and  in  Fig,  3  is  shown  a  section  of  a  steam 
cylinder.  Referring  to  these  figures,  //  is  the  head  end 
and  C  the  crank  end  of  the  steam  cylinder;  B  and  B'  are 
the  steam   ports;  D  is  the   steam  chest;  E  is  the  exhaust 
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It;  A'and  A'^arelhecylinder  heads;  5is  the  steam-supply 
«;  O  is  the  exhaust  pipe,  and  connects  with  the  exhaust 
t£;  (7  is  one  of  the  two  guide  bars;  R  and  A"  are  the 
■aft  bearings;  and  7"  is  the  bed,  or  frame,  of  the  engine. 
:  above  are  all  Rt»tlonar>- pnrtsof  the  engine,  or  parts 
■lat  do  not  change  their  relative  positions  when  the  engine 
1i  in  motion.  /"  is  the  piston ;  t  is  the  piston  rod ;  2  is  the 
f  rosshead;  .*  is  the  crosshead  pin,  which  is  often  callid  the 


(frislpin;    i  is    the   connecting 


the   crank;   ff  is 


Ilhe  crankpin ;  7  is  the  crank-shaft ;  *  is  the  flywheel ;  !>  is  the 
eccentric;  10  is  the  eccentric  strap;  11  is  the  eccentric  rod; 
IS  is  the  rocker;  75  is  the  valve  rod  or  stem ;  and  1' is  the  slide 
valve.  Theseare  all  movable  parts  of  the  engine,  or  parts  that 
change  their  relative  positions  when  the  engine  is  in  motion. 
The  eccentric,  eccentric  strap,  eccentric  rod,  rocker,  valve 
stem,  and  slide  valve,  which  form  the  mechanism  by  means  of 
which  the  steam  is  distributed,  when  considered  as  a  wh< 
are  termed  the  valve  gear  of  the  engine. 
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7.  The  working  length  of  the  cylinder  is  shown  by 
the  dimension  line  IV.  It  is  slightly  less  than  the  dis- 
tance between  the  cylinder  heads,  since  a  small  space  must 
be  left  between  the  head  and  the  piston,  when  the  latter  is  at 
the  end  of  its  stroke.  The  stroke  of  the  engine  is  the  travel 
of  the  piston  P;  since  the  piston  and  crosshead  are  rigidly 
fastened  to  the  same  rod,  the  stroke  must  also  be  equal  to 
the  travel  of  the  crosshead.  It  was  shown  in  Fig.  1  that  the 
stroke  is  also  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle  described  by 
the  crankpin  6\  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  it  is  equal  to 
twice  the  length  of  the  crank  ^,  this  length  being  measured 
from  the  center  of  the  crankpin  0  to  the  center  of  the  crank- 
shaft 7.  The  diameter  or  bore  of  the  cylinder  is  represented 
by  M. 

8,  The  size  of  an  engine  is  generally  expressed  by  giving 
the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  and  the  stroke  in  inches.  Thus, 
an  engine  having  a  cylinder  diameter  of  16  inches  and  a 
stroke  of  22  inches  is  called  a  IC  X  22^  engine. 

9,  At  the  ends  F  smd  F'  the  cylinder  is  counterbored — 
that  is,  for  a  short  distance  the  bore  is  greater  than  M, 
The  piston  projects  partly  into  this  counterbore  at  the  end 
of  each  stroke.  Were  it  not  for  the  counterbore,  the  piston 
would  not  wear  the  cylinder  walls  their  entire  length,  and 
shoulders  would  be  formed  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder. 
When  the  wear  of  the  joints  in  the  connecting-rod  is  taken 
up,  the  length  of  the  connecting-rod  is  slightly  increased, 
and  the  piston  is  shoved  back  slightly  towards-  the  head  end 
of  the  cylinder.  In  this  case,  the  shoulder  would  cause  an 
undesirable  pounding  of  the  piston. 

Drain  cocks  W  and  fT",  Fig.  3,  are  fitted  to  each  end  of 
the  cylinder,  through  which  any  condensed  steam  may  be 
discharged. 

10.  The  piston  fits  loosely  in  the  cylinder  and  has  split 
rings  k  and  k'  inserted,  which  spring  out  so  as  to  press 
against  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  and  prevent  leakage  of 
steam  between  the  wall  of  the  cylinder  and  piston.     Pistons 
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are  usually  supplied  with  a  follower  plate  A,  which  is  bolted 
;  %  to  the  head  end  of  the  piston  P  in  order  to  hold  these  split 
I       rings  k  and  ^  in  place.     The  piston  rod  i  is  a  round  bar 

rigidly  connected  to  both  the  piston  Pand  the  crosshead  2. 

11,  A  stuffingbox  K  in  which  packing  is  placed  is  fitted 
with  a  gland  y^  which,  when  bolted  down,  compresses  the 
packing  around  the  piston  rod  1  and  makes  a  steam-tight 
joint.  This  packing  is  usually  made  in  the  form  of  split 
rings,  which  are  so  placed  that  the  split  of  the  first  ring  is 
covered  by  the  solid  part  of  the  next  ring.  When  repacking, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  cause  unnecessary  friction  by  too 
much  pressure  from  the  gland.  The  guide  bars,  as  G, 
Fig.  2,  constrain  the  crosshead  2  to  move  exactly  in  line  with 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  thus  relieving  the  piston  rod  of  all 
bending  stresses. 

The  connecting-rod  4  forms  the  connecting  link  between 
the  crosshead  and  crank  5.  The  joint  between  crosshead  i? 
and  connecting-rod  4  is  made  by  the  crosshead  pin  3,  and 
that  between  the  connecting-rod  and  crank  by  the  crank- 
pin  6.  Connecting-rods  are  usually  made  from  4  to  G  times 
the  length  of  the  crank,  or  from  4  to  6  **  cranks  "  in  length. 


THE  ECCKNTRIC. 

18«  Fig.  4  shows  the  eccentric  that  imparts  motion  to 
the  slide  valve  V  in  Figs.  2  and  3.  It  consists  of  a  circular 
disk  of  iron  a^  which  is  keyed  or  fastened  by  setscrews  to  the 
shaft  and  revolves  with  it.  The  center  of  this  disk,  which 
is  called  the  eccentric  sheave,  is  at  O.  It  is  evident 
that,  as  the  shaft  revolves,  the  center  O  of  the  sheave  a  will 
describe  the  dotted  circle  d,  whose  center  is  the  center  of  the 
shaft.  Consequently,  the  eccentric  strap  r  and  the  eccentric 
rod  dy  to  which  it  is  fastened,  will  be  moved  horizontally, 
during  a  half  revolution,  a  distance  equal  to  the  diameter  e 
of  the  dotted  circle.  This  distance  e  is  commonly  called 
the  tliro'w  of  the  eccentric.  The  distance  O  Q  between  the 
center  of  the  eccentric  and  center  of  the  shaft  is  called  the 
radius  of  the  eccentric  or  the  eccentricity.     It  is  plain 
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that  the  throw  is  twic-  the  radius.      Attt-iitifin  is  hen-  railed 
to  the  fact  that  practice  varies  somewhat  in  the  definition  of 


the  term  throw.     Some  engineers  call  the  radius  the  throw, 
but  by  far  the  greater  part  define  throw  as  here  given. 

13.  The  eccentric  is  equivalent  to  a  crank  whose  length 
is  equal  to  the  radiuH  of  the  eccentric.  Thus,  if  the  end  of 
the  eccerttric  rod  <■/  were  attached  at  O  to  the  crank  f 
(shown  in  dotted  lines),  the  crank  would  give  the  same 
motion  to  the  rod  that  the  eccentric  does.  In  plain  slide- 
valve  engines,  the  eccentric  is  usually  keyed  to  the  shaft 
after  being  properly  adjusted. 

The  connection  Ijetween  the  eccentric  rod  //,  Fig.  2,  and 
the  valve  stem  I'-i  is  accomplished  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In 
Kig.  2,  a  rocker-arm  /J  is  used  to  siipport  the  joint  between 
the  eccentric  rod  11  and  the  valve  stem  ;.,'.  The  latter 
must  be  supported  in  some  manner  to  prevent  its  binding 
in  its  stuffingbox. 

14.  Mollon  of  Koci'iilrlc  and  Viilve. — As  the  motion 
of   the   valve   is   given   by    the   eccentric,   the   valve   is  in 
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niid-pi'sition  in  a  horizontal  engine  when  the  radius  of  the 
ei-centric  is  in  a  vertical  position.  When  Q  O,  Fig.  4,  lies 
h-irizftntally  on  the  right  side  of  Q,  the  valve  V  (see  Fig.  2)  is 
in  its  position  nearest  the  head  end  of  the  steam  chest,  and 
when  OQ  lies  horizontally  on  the  left  side  of  Q,  the  valve  is 
at  the  end  of  its  stroke  towards  the  crank  end  of  the  steam 
chest. 


THE   D  SLIDE  V^\XVE  jV^ID  STEAM 
DISTRIBUTION. 


ACTION   OF   SI.IDE   TALVE. 
15.     Descrlptlonof  the  Slide.  Valve. — Of  the  different 

ikind  of  valves  used  to  distribute  the  steam  in  the  engine 
^lindcr,  the  D  slide  valve  is  the  most  common.  A  section 
gf  such  a  valve  is  ehown  in  Fig.  5  in  its  central  position; 


fi,  p  are  the  eteam  ports,  o,  o  the  brldgcB,  E  the  exbanst 

jMirt,  5  T  the  valve  s*eat.  The  flanges  of  the  valve, 
ab  and  c  d.  are  seen  to  l>e  wider  than  the  ports  that  they 
Of  this  extra  width,   the    parts  c,  c  are  called  the 


10 
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outsldo  lap,  and  the  parts y,  /  the  Inside  lap.  The  valve 
is  here  shown  in  mid-position,  i.  e.,  the  center  line  ;/  of  the 
valve  coincides  with  the  center  line  ;;/  of  the  exhaust  port. 


Fn;.  Ti, 


1(».     Action  of  Valvo  Without   Lap  or   JxMirt. — Fig.  C 
shows  five  diaj^rams  that  represent  a  D  slide  valve  without  lap 
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or  lead.  O  a  represents  the  crank ;  O  b  the  eccentric,  which 
was  shown  to  be  equivalent  to  a  crank ;  a  c  the  connecting- 
rod  ;  and  h  d  the  eccentric  rod.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  relative  sizes  of  some  of  the  parts  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  particularly  the  radius  of  the  eccentric  circle 
and  the  amount  of  clearance.  Diagram  A^  Fig.  6,  repre- 
sents the  piston  just  on  the  point  of  beginning  the  forward 
stroke.  The  valve  is  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow, 
and  the  outer  edge  is  just  about  to  admit  steam  to  the  left- 
hand  port.  As  will  be  seen,  the  valve  is  in  its  central  posi- 
tion, and,  consequently,  the  line  joining  the  center  of  the 
shaft  and  the  center  of  the  eccentric  (this  line  will  here- 
after be  called  the  eccentric  radius)  is  vertical.  All  the 
parts  are  about  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows.  Dia- 
gram B  shows  the  positions  of  the  parts  when  the  crank  has 
moved  through  90^  from  its  position  in  A,  The  piston  is  at 
the  middle  of  its  stroke,  or  very  nearly  there.  It  would  be 
exactly  at  the  middle  of  its  stroke  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
connecting-rod  makes  an  angle  with  the  horizontal.  It  will 
be  assumed  here  that  this  has  no  effect  on  the  position  of  the 
piston.  The  valve  has  reached  the  extreme  limit  of  its  travel 
to  the  right  and  the  eccentric  radius  C^^  is  horizontal.  The 
left  steam  port  is  fully  opened  for  the  live  steam  and  the 
right  steam  port  is  fully  opened  for  the  exhaust.  Another 
crank  movement  of  90°  places  the  diffetent  parts  as  shown 
in  diagram  C  The  piston  has  reached  the  end  of  its  for- 
ward stroke;  the  valve  is  in  its  central  position  moving 
towards  the  left,  and  having  just  closed  the  left  steam  port 
and  the  right  exhaust  port,  is  about  to  open  the  right  port 
for  the  admission  of  live  steam  and  the  left  port  for  the 
release  of  exhaust  steam.  The  piston  has  now  traveled  one 
full  stroke.  Diagram  D  shows  the  piston  in  its  central 
position  on  the  return  stroke.  The  crank  is  in  the  posi- 
tion Oa\  the  eccentric  is  horizontal,  as  represented  by  O b^ 
and  the  valve  is  at  the  farthest  point  of  its  travel  to  the 
left,  the  right  port  being  fully  open  for  live  steam  and  the 
left  pK)rt  fully  open  for  exhaust.  In  the  diagram  K  the  pis- 
ton has  reached  the  extreme  point  of  the  return  stroke,  the 
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piston  rod,  connecting-rod,  and  crank  being  all  in  one 
straight  line;  this  also  occurs  in  diagrams  v4  (which  is  the 
same  as  E)  and  C.  The  valve  has  been  moving  to  the  right 
and  is  now  in  its  central  position,  just  on  the  point  of  admit- 
ting steam  to  the  left  port. 

These  diagrams  show  that,  with  no  lap  or  lead,  the  steam 
is  admitted  to  the  cylinder  for  the  full  stroke  of  the  engine; 
consequently,  there  can  be  no  cut-off,  and  therefore  no 
expansion  of  steam. 

The  following  conclusion  is  now  evident :  With  an  ordi- 
nary D  slide  valvi\  operated  by  an  eccentric^  there  can  be  no 
cut-off,  and  therefore  no  expansion  of  steam^  unless  the  valve 
has  outside  lap. 

17.  r>ap  and  Allele  of  Advance. — Xh^  effect  of  lap  on 
the  relative  movement  of  the  valve  and  piston,  and  also  on 
the  movement  of  the  eccentric  and  crank,  is  clearly  shown 
in  Figs.  7  to  14.  In  these  figures,  the  valve  has  both  out- 
side and  inside  lap,  l)ut  no  lead.  These  diagrams  have 
been  distorted,  as  was  done  in  Fig.  G,  in  order  that  the 
eccentric  radius  might  be  long  enough  to  show  up  well.  In 
Figs.  7  to  14:  the  eccentric  radius  is  three  times  as  long  as  it 
should  be  for  the  amount  of  valve  movement  shown  by  the 
figure.  The  diameter  of  the  crank  circle  is  also  a  little 
greater  than  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  for  the  same  reason. 

18.  Diagram  of  Pressures  in  Cylinder. — In  order  to 
show  the  distribution  of  steam  by  the  valve,  a  diagram  has 
been  drawn  above  and  below  each  cylinder,  those  above  being 
marked  M  and  those  below  N.  These  diagrams  are  sup- 
posed to  be  drawn  in  the  following  manner:  Imagine  it  to 
be  possible  to  connect  two  small  pipes  to  the  |)iston,  one  on 
each  side.  Suppose  each  pipe  to  have  a  steam-tight  piston 
working  in  it,  the  lower  side  of  the  pistons  being  subjected 
to  the  steam  pressure  in  the  cylinder  and  the  tipi)er  side  to 
the  atnu>si)heric  ])ressure.  Suppose,  further,  that  there  is 
a  coiled  spring  on  toj)  of  the  piston;  that  a  ])iston  rod  passes 
through  the  center  of   the    spring;    and  that   a  pencil   is 
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attached  to  the  end  of  the  piston  rod.  If  a  pressure  of 
10  pounds  is  required  to  compress  the  spring  1  inch,  it  is 
evident  that  for  every  10  pounds  pressure  in  the  cylinder,  the 
pencil  will  move  upwards  1  inch,  and  if  it  touched  a  sheet  of 
paper,  would  mark  a  line  on  that  paper.  It  will  now  be 
presumed  that  an  arrangement  like  that  just  described  is 
attached  to  the  steam-engine  piston,  and  that  the  pencil 
touches  a  sheet  of  paper  that  is  held  stationary.  Then, 
when  the  steam-engine  piston  moves  ahead,  the  pencil  will 
make  straight  lines  at  heights  corresponding  to  the  steam 
pressure  on  the  under  sides  of  the  little  pistons,  except  when 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  varies,  in  which 
case  the  pencil  will  move  up  or  down,  according  as  the  pres* 
sure  increases  or  diminishes. 

19.  Having  made  these  suppositions  clear,  let  QX, 
Figs.  7  to  14,  represent  the  line  that  the  pencil  would  trace 
if  there  were  a  perfect  vacuum  in  the  cylinder;  i.  e.,  Q X  \^ 
the  line  of  no  pressure;  also  let  AB  represent  the  line 
the  pencil  would  trace  if  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  was 
just  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  Q  V  the  line  of 
no  volume.  Then  the  point  Q  represents  no  volume  and 
no  pressure.  Finally,  let  ID  represent  the  volume  of 
clearance. 

30.  Angrle  of  Advance. — Consider  Fig.  7.  The  piston 
is  represented  as  just  beginning  the  forward  stroke  and  the 
valve  as  just  commencing  to  open  the  left  steam  port,  both 
moving  in  the  same  direction,  as  shown  by  the  arrows.  If 
the  valve  had  no  outside  lap,  the  position  of  the  eccentric 
center  would  be  at  e,  but  on  account  of  the  lap,  the  valve 
had  to  be  moved  ahead  of  its  central  position  in  order  to 
bring  its  edge  to  the  edge  of  the  port.  To  accomplish  this, 
the  eccentric  center  has  been  moved  from  r  \,o  b,  O  b  bein^ 
the  position  of  the  eccentric  radius.  The  angle  bOe  that 
the  eccentric  radius  makes  with  the  position  it  would 
be  in  if  there  were  no  lap  or  lead  is  called  the  angrle  of 
advance. 
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31.  Back  Preasare. — Assume  that  the  piston  and  valve 
have  moved  a  very  small  distance,  just  sufficieot  to  admit 
steam  to  fill  the  clearance  space  on  the  left  uf  the  piston,  so 
that  the  steam  acts  on  the  piston  at  full  boiler  pressure.  If 
the  lenjfth  uf  the  line  A  1  represents  the  boiler  pressure 
(gauge),  the  pencil  that  registers  the  pressure  on  the  left 
side  of  the  piston  will  lie  at  /,  The  steam  on  the  right  side 
of  the  piston  is  flowing  (exhausting)  into  the  atmosphere 
through  the  exhaust  port,  as  shown  by  the  arrow.  As  the 
size  of  the  exhaust  port  is  limited  by  practical  considera- 
tions, the  exhaust  is  not  perfectly  free,  and  there  is  a  slight 
pressure  on  the  exhaust  side  of  the  piston  in  addition  to  the 
atmospheric  pressure.  This  is  termed  l>ack  pressure. 
Therefore,  in  the  diagram  A',  let  J  be  the  position  of  the 
second  pencil;  then,  IB  is  the  back  pressure. 


I 


2.  Exbaitst  Port  FuHy  Open, — Fig.  8  shows  the  posi- 
tion of  the  piston  and  valve  when  the  exhaust  port  is  fully 
open.  The  crank  has  moved  from  the  position  O/"  (shown 
by  dotted  line)  to  0  a  and  the  eccentric  center  from  ^  to  6. 
Steam  is  entering  the  head  end  of  the  cylinder  and  exhaust- 
ing ai  the  crank  end.  The  pencils  have  moved  from  i  to  2 
on  both  diagrams  .1/and  ..V. 

33.     Valve  at  the  Iltul  of  Its  Stroke. — In  Fig.  ! 

piston  has  advanced  far  enough  to  enable  the  valve  to  reach 
the  end  of  its  stroke  and  open  the  port  its  full  width. 
crank  and  eccentric  have  moved  to  the  positions  Oa  and  Oi. 
the  doited  lines  showing  their  last  position  in  Fig.  8. 
eccentric  radius  is  horizontal,  and  any  further  movemen' 
of  the  crank  will  cause  the  eccentric  to  travel  in  the  lower 
half  of  its  circle  and  make  the  valve  move  back.  In  the 
diagrams  Jlf  and  A",  the  pencil  has  traced  the  lines  SS. 

24.     Valve   on    Beturn    Htroke,    Steam    Port   Partly 
Cli>se4l. — Fig.  10  shows  the  piston  still  farther  advanced  i 
its  stroke  and  the  valve  as  having  its  inside  edge  in  line 
with  the  outside  edge  of  the  exhaust  port.     The  left  end  of  ; 
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ihc  valve  has  partially  closed  the  steam  port.  The  amount 
uf  advancement  of  the  orank  and  eccentric  from  their  last 
positions  is  shown  by  their  distances  from  the  dotted  lines. 
The  {)encils  have  traced  the  lines  -J-i  on  the  diagrams  M 
and  .V  during  this  movement  of  the  piston  from  the  last 
position. 

25.    Point  of  Cut-Oir. — Fig.  11  marks  one  of  the  most 
important  points  of  the  stroke.     Here  the  valve  has  closed 


the  sieam  port,  i.  c.,  cut  off  the  steam,  and  from  here  to  the 
end  of  the  stroke  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  expands.  This 
is  called  the  point  of  out-off.  The  exhaust  port  is  now 
partially  closed.  The  crank  and  eccentric  have  moved 
through  the  angles  indicated.  During  this  movement,  the 
pencils  have  traced  the  lines  4-J. 

26.     Point    of    Compr^wloii. — Fig.    12    shows  another 
very  important  valve  position.     Here  the  inside  edge  of  the 
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valve  closes  the  exhaust  port,  and  from  now  to  the  end  of 
the  stroke,  the  steam  in  front  of  the  piston  is  compressed. 
This  point  in  the  stroke  is  called  the  point  of  compression. 


l/ZiL 


^ 


M 


N 


12  g      ^sJe 


Fig.  12. 


In  the  diagrams  J/  and  .V,  the  lines  /}-fl  are  traced  by  the 
pencils.  The  line  ''j-O  on  the  diagram  J/  is  an  expansion 
line,  the  pressure  falling  as  the  piston  moves  ahead. 

27.  l*oInt  of  Kelease. — In  Fig.  13,  the  piston  has 
advanced  far  enough  to  cause  the  left  inside  edge  of  the  valve 
to  be  in  line  with  the  inside  edge  of  the  left  port.  The 
slightest  movement  of  the  valve  to  the  left  will  open  the 
left  port  so  that  the  steam  in  the  left  end  (^f  the  cylinder 
will  pass  into  the  exhaust  j)ort.  This  point  of  the  stroke  is 
called  the  point  of  ivleaso.  The  work  done  by  expan- 
sion theoretically  ends  here,  although,  on  account  of  the 
limitation  in  the  size  of  the  jH)rts,  there  will  still  be  a  slight 
amount  of  work  done  by  expansion,  owing  to  the  inability 
of  the  steam  to  escape  instantly.  During  this  last  move- 
ment of  the  piston,  the  pencils  trace  the  lines  0-7  on  the 
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diagrams  J/ and  A=^.       On  the   diagram  J/  the  line  6-7  is  a 
continuation  of    the    expansion   line  5-6\  while  in  the  dia- 
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gram  .V  it  shows   part  of  the  compression  line,  the  pressure 
rapidly  increasing  as  the  piston  nears  the  end  of  the  stroke. 

28,  Piston  at.  End  of  Stroke. — In  Fig.  14,  the  piston 
has  reached  the  end  of  its  forward  stroke  and  is  about  to 
begin  the  return  stroke.  The  right  outside  edge  of  the 
valve  is  in  line  with  the  outside  edge  of  the  right  port.  The 
sieam  is  exhausting  from  the  head  end  of  the  cylinder,  as 
shown  by  the  arrows.  The  crank  and  eccentric  are  both 
diametrically  opp^>site  their  positions  in  Fig.  7.  In  the 
diagrams  J/  and  A^,  the  pencils  have  traced  the  lines  7-S. 
M  shows  that  the  pressure  has  fallen  very  rapidly  from 
7  to  8,  while  in  N  it  has  risen  from  7  to  S.  The  very 
slightest  movement  of  the  piston  to  the  left  will  admit  steam 
to  the  crank  end  of  the  cylinder  and  cause  the  pencil  to  rise 
to  the  point  1' . 
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During  the  return  stroke  the  above-described  actions  of 
the  steam  will  be  repeated,  the  pencils  tracing  the  dotted 
lines  on  the  diagrams  3/ and  A'' in  Fig.  14  and  the  exhaust 
going  through  the  left  port  and  the  steam  through  the  right 
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port.  As  the  process  is  so  nearly  like  the  preceding,  the 
diaj^ranis  have  not  been  drawn,  but  the  student  should  fol- 
low the  valve  through  the  different  positions  and  note  the 
effects  on  the  diagrams.  To  assist  him  in  this,  the  corre- 
sponding points  have  been  numbered  as  in  the  foregoing 
figures. 

29.  F.flTects  of  T.np. — A  study  of  Figs.  7  to  14  should 
show  the  effects  caused  by  varying  the  lap.  Thus,  in  Fig.  1 1, 
it  is  evident  that  if  the  outside  lap  had  been  less,  the  valve 
would  not  close  the  left  port  when  its  center  was  in  the 
position  shown;  con.sequently,  the  piston  must  move  farther 
ahead  before  the  valve  can  move  back  far  enough  to  close 
the  p'ort.  This,  of  course,  makes  the  cut-off  take  place  later 
in  the  stroke  and  shortens  the  expansion.      It  is   likewise 
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Itiit  that  if  ihe  valve  hiul  more  lap.  ihis  exira  lap  woiilil 
extend  beyond  the  port  when  the  center  of  the  vuhe  was  in 
the  position  shown.  Therefore,  the  valve  would  cut  oif 
earlier  in  the  stroke  and  the  expansion  would  be  lengthened. 
Hence,  incrfming  the  outside  lap  means  an  earlier  cut-off 
ami  an  inereasin^  expansion,  tiV/f/c  decreasing  the  outside  lap 
nans  a  later  eitfoff  and  a  diminished  expansioti. 

30.  Considering  the  inside  lap,  it  is  evident  from  Fig.  13 
that  if  the  inside  lap  had  Ijeen  less,  the  exhaust  port  would 
ma  have  closed  so  soon,  and  consequently  the  compression 
would  have  been  later;  had  the  inside  lap  been  gnater,  the 
compression  would  have  hegim  earlier.  Fig.  13  shows 
that  with  a  diminished  inside  lap,  the  release  would  begin 
earlier,  while  with  an  increased  inside  lap,  the  release 
would  have  taken  place  later  in  the  stroke.  Increasing  Ihe 
inside  lap  eauses  the  compression  to  begin  earlier  in  the  stroke 
and  eauses  the  release  to  take  pleice  later.  On  the  other  hand, 
diminishing  the  inside  lap  earises  the  compression  to  begin 
later  and  the  release  to  take  place  earlier  in  the  stroke. 

31.  l.«a(l. — In  Fig.  7  the  piston  is  just  commencing  the 
forward  stroke  and  the  valve  is  just  about  to  uncover  the 


left  steam  port.  Most  engineers,  however,  prefer  to  have 
the  port  a  little  open  when  the  piston  Is  at  the  end  of  the 
stroke.     That  is,  the  valve,  instead  of  being  just  at  the  edge 
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of  the  port,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  is  moved  ^\  inch  or  |  inch  to 
the  right,  so  that  the  clearance  space  is  filled  with  fresh 
steam  t)eforc  the  piston  begins  its  stroke.  A  valve  with  lead 
is  shown  in  Fig.  15.  Here  the  pi.ston  is  at  the  end  of  the 
stroke  and  the  port  is  open  a  distance  a  b.  This  distance  ab 
is  the  lead. 

Since,  when  a  valve  has  lead,  it  is  moved  farther  to  the 
right  than  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  7,  it  is  evident  that 
the  center  b  of  the  eccentric  must  also  be  moved  a  little 
farther  to  the  right.  Fig.  7.  That  is,  to  give  a  valve  lead, 
the  angle  of  advance  must  be  increased. 

33.  I*osItloii  of  the  Kceentrie. — When  the  plain  slide 
valve  has  neither  lap  nor  lead,  as  in  the  skeleton  diagrams. 
Fig.  (),  it  was  shown  that  the  eccentric  must  make  an  angle 
of  90°  with  the  crank.  Further,  when  the  engine  **runs 
over,"  as  in  Fig.  0,  the  eccentric  is  ahead  of  the  crank. 
That  is,  following  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  the  eccentric i 
reaches  any  point  on  its  circle  a  quarter  of  a  revolution 
before  the  crank  a  does.  Referring  now  to  Figs.  7  to  14,  it 
is  seen  that  when  the  valve  has  lap  (or  lap  and  lead),  the 
angle  a  Ob  between  the  crank  and  eccentric  is  greater 
than  90'\  Following  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  it  is  seen, 
however,  that  the  eccentric  /;  reaches,  say,  the  lowest  point 
on  the  circle  earlier  than  the  crank  a  reaches  the  lowest 
point  on  its  circle.  That  is,  the  eccentric  is  ahead  of  the 
crank,  as  in  the  above  case. 

Take  now  the  case  of  an  engine  that  **runs  under,"  as 
shown  in  Fig.  IG.     The  crank  is  in  position  a  and  is  about 


Fig.  16. 

to  move  downwards.      Now,  the  eccentric  cannot  be  in  the 
position  O  //,  for  then  it  would  move  the  valve  to  the  left. 
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It  cannot  be  opposite,  in  the  position  O ^,  for  in  that  case, 
the  valve  would  not  be  far  enough  to  the  right.  It  must  be 
in  the  position  O  b.  An  inspection  of  the  diagram  shows 
that,  following  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  the  eccentric  is 
set  ahead  of  the  crank,  and  the  angle  between  the  crank  and 
eccentric  is  u  t?  i  =  90"  +  the  angle  of  advance. 

Hence,  for  the  ordinary  slide  valve,  the  following  general 
direction  applies  :  When  the  valve  rod  and  ecceiilru  rod  utm-e 
in  the  same  direction,  the  eccentric  is  set  ahead  of  the  crani\ 
and  the  angle  betivetn  the  crank  and  eccentric  is  HO"  -\-  the 
angle  of  advance.  This  law  is  true  whether  the  engine 
runs  "Dver"'or  "under." 


33.     Hooker-Arms. — It    frequently    happens    that    the 

eccentric  cannot  be  si>  located  on  the  shaft  (in  the  direction 

of  its  length)  that  the  eccentric  rod  and  valve  stem  will  be 

in  the  same  straight  line.      It   can  never  be  d<me  when  the 

dve  is  on  top  of  the  cylinder  without  inclining  the  valve 

at,  now  very  seldom  done,  and  with  the  valve  on  the  side 

I  the  cylinder,  other  considerations,  such  as  the  localimi  of 

E  flywheel,  may  interfere.     In  such  cases  as  this,  a  Icvt-r  nr 

icker-arm  may  be  used. 

[  An  example  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.     It  is  perfectly  evident 

when  the  eccentric  rod  11  moves  to  the  left,  the  valve 

1  IS  will  also  move  to  the  left,  being  compelled  to  do  so 

f  reason  of  the  rocker-arm  li.     It  is  also  plain  that  the 

lunt  of  horizontal  movement  of  the  valve  rod  will  be  the 

e  as  it  would  be  if  the  eccentric  were  attached  directly 

;he  valve  rod,  thus  getting  rid  of  the  rocker-arm.     The 

wn  for  using  the  rocker-arm   in  this  case  is  that   the 

u;ntric-ro(l  axis  and  valve-stem  axis  are  not  in  the  same 

t  line,  the  eccentric  then  being  thrown  too  far  to  the 

t  by  the  main  hearing  R' .     The  valve  seat  could,  in  this 

,  have  been  placed  farther  from  the  center  of  the  cylin- 

so  as  to  bring  the  axes  of  the  two  rods  in  line.      This. 

towever,  would  have  made  the  steam  and  exhaust  ports  that 

ich  longer.     Since  it  is  considered  an  advantage  tn  have 

brts  as  short  as  possible,  a  rocker-arm  was  used. 
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34.  Again,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  make  the  throw 
of  the  eccentric  less  than  the  valve  travel.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  rocker-arm,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  17.  This  rocker  is  pivoted  at  ^  and  rotates  about  that 
point  as  a  center.  The  valve  rod  is  joined  to  the  rocker  at 
the  end  e  and  the  eccentric  rod  is  joined  at  d^  a  point 
between  e  and  g. 

Then,  the  eccentric  throw  must  be  smaller  than  the  valve 

travel  by  the  ratio  gd  :  ge  (  =  ^—  i.     For  example,  suppose 

the  valve  travel  to  be  4  inches,  the  distance  ^e/=  12  inches, 

and  gc—\h   inches.     Then,    the   throw   of    the  eccentric 

zd 
=  4  inches  x^^—  =  4xf|=3.2  inches. 


Fig.  17. 

When  the  rocker  is  arranged  as  in  Fig.  17,  whether  the 
engine  runs  over,  as  in  the  upper  figure,  or  under,  as  in 
the  lower  figure,  the  valve  rod  and  eccentric  rod  move  in  the 
same  direction.  Consequently,  by  the  direction  previously 
given,  the  eccentric  is  set  90°  +  angle  of  advance  ahead  of 
the  crank. 


35.     It  is  often  convenient  to  pivot  the  rocker  near  the 
center,  as  shown  in  Fig.  18.     Here  the  points  c  and  d^  where 


^Rfae  vaJve  and  eccentric  rods,  respecli^-ely,  join  the  rocker, 
^lie  nn  opposite  sides  of  the  pivot  g:      As  beforu,  wi;  have  the 
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proportion  —  throw  of  eccentric  :  valve  travel  ^^g-d  :  ge, 

or  throw  of  eccentric  =  valve  travel  X  ^— • 
g<: 

It  is  easily  seen,  however,  that  when  the  rocker  is  pivoted 
near  the  center,  as  in  Fig.  18,  the  valve  rod  and  eccentric 
rod  move  in  opposite  directions.  Consequently,  to  give  the 
ve  the  proper  motion,  the  eccentric  rod  must  at  all  times 
ve  in  a  direction  exactly  opposite  the  direction  of  a  rod 
[attached  as  shown  in  Fig.  17.  This  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  placing  the  eccentric  exactly  opposite  the  position 
shown  in  Fig.  17.     That  is,  instead  of  placing  the  eccentric 

"  -|-  angle  of  advance  ahead  of  the  crank,  it  must  be 
placed  80^  —  angle  of  advance  behind  the  crank.  We  have, 
therefore,  the  general  direction;  In  the  case  of  the  plain  slide 
t'alrf,  if  a  rocker  is  so  pivoted  as  to  make  the  valve  rod  ami 
eccentric  rod  move  i»  opposite  directions,  tire  eccentric  must  be 
placed  behind  the  crank,  and  Ihe  angle  between  the  two  is 
90"  —  angle  of  advance. 

3ft.  IMrect  and  Indirect  Talves. — A  slide  valve  is 
rssid  to  be  direct  when  it  opens  the  left  port  upon  moving 
to  the  right  and  closes  it  by  moving  to  the  left.     A  valve 
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is  said  to  be  Indirect  when  it  opens  the  left  steam  port  by 
moving  to  the  left  and  closes  it  by  moving  to  the  right. 

The  plain  slide  valve  already  described  is  a  direct  valve. 
It  opens  the  left  port  by  moving  to  the  right,  admits  steam 
past  the  outside  edge,  and  exhausts  it  past  the  inside  edge. 

37.  The  piRtMii  val%-e  shown  in  Fig.  19  is  an  example 
of  an  indirect  valve.     It  consists  of  a  hollow  cylinder  sliding 


in  a  cylindrical  valve  seat.  The  ports  P,  P  extend  clear 
around  the  valve.  The  steam  is  admitted  into  the  central 
chamber  A  and  the  exhaust  steam  escapes  out  of  the  two 
ends  />',  B.  As  shown  in  the  figure,  the  piston  is  just  about 
to  start  to  the  right  and  the  valve  is  moving  to  the  left, 
thereby  uncovering  the  left  steam  port  and  allowing  the 
steam  to  enter  past  its  inside  edge.  The  valve  is,  therefore, 
indirect.  To  give  a  larger  admission,  steam  also  passes 
into  the  center  of  the  valve  through  the  channel  C  and 
thence  into  the  left  port.  The  exhaust  steam  meanwhile 
escapes  directly  through  the  right  steam  port  into  the 
chamber  H. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fai.:t  that  a  piston  valve  is  not 
necessarily  an  indirect  v^\<i\  piston  valves  are  often  made 
as  direii  valves.  In  the  latter  case  their  action  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  ordinary  plain  slide  valve. 


38.  Eccentvle  Positions  Wltli  Inrtlreot  Valves. — It 
is  plain  that  the  direction  of  motion  of  an  indirect  valve  is 
precisely  opposite  that  of  a  direct  valve.  Hence,  as  before 
explained,  the  eccentric  must  be  set  exactly  opposite  the 
position  it  would  have  were  a  direct  valve  used.  We  have, 
then,  the  following  direction  for  the  position  of  the  eccentric : 
i[7/(-«  an  indirect  valve  is  used,  set  the  eecetitric  l>elilnd  the 
crank  and  make  the  angle  between  litem  equal  90°—  the  angle 
ofadx-ame.  If  a  rocker  is  used  that  wakes  the  valve  rod  and  the 
eccentric  rod  jnove  in  opposite  directions,  set  the  eccentric  ahead 
pf  the  crank  and  make  the  angle  between  them  equal  to  00° 
+  the  angle  of  advance.  This  rules  applies  whether  the 
engine  runs  " under "  or  "over." 

39.  Table  of  Eccentric  Portions. — The  position  of 
the  eccentric  relative  to  the  crank  for  both  the  direct  and 
indirect  valves,  direct  and  reversing  rocker-arms,  is  given 
in  the  table.  A  rocker  of  the  character  shown  in  Fig.  17  will 
be  called  a  direct  rocker.  One  that  changes  the  direction  of 
the  motion,  as  in  Fig.  V6,  will  be  called  a  reversing  rocker. 


ECCENTRIC  POSITIONS. 


Direct 
Direct 
Indirect 
Indiretl 


Direct 
Reversing 

Direct 
Reversing 


90°  +  angle  uf  advance 
90'  -  angle  of  advance 
80'-  angle  of  advance 
9(1°  +  angle  of  advance 


Ahead  of  crank 
Behind  crank 
Behind  crank 

Ahead  of  craok 


r  ^he  above  table  may  be  applied  equally  well  whether  the 
engine  runs  over  or  runs  under.  It  is  simply  necessary  to 
remember  that  to  set  the  eccentric  ahead  of  the  crank  is  to 
set  it  so  that  it  reaches  a  given  point  in  its  revolution  before 

ihe  crank  reaches  the  same  point  in   its  revolution.     For 
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example,  in  Fig.  16,  suppose  the  engine  to  run  under,  as 
shown  by  the  arrow.  Then,  the  eccentric  O  b'\s  set  ahead  of 
the  crank  O  a,  because  it  will  reach  the  line  O  c  before  the 
crank  will.  If  the  eccentric  were  in  the  position  Of^  it  would 
be  behind  the  crank,  because  the  crank  would  reach  O  e  first. 
If,  now,  the  engine  should  be  supposed  to  **  run  over,"  then, 
if  the  eccentric  were  in  position  O  b  or  O  g,  it  would  be 
behind  the  crank;  if  in  position  O  f  or  O  b\  it  would  be 
ahead  of  the  crank. 

DISTURBAXC'E  OF  CUT-OPP  BY  THE  CONNECTING-ROD. 

40.     In  Fig.  20,  let  a  b  represent  the  path  of  the  center 
of  the  wristpin  and  c  d  the  circle  described  by  the  center  of 


Fig.  20. 

the  crankpin.  Let  the  diameter  of  the  circle/'^'' equal  the 
throw  of  the  eccentric.  (This  is  shown  greatly  exaggerated.) 
Assuming  the  crank  to  be  in  the  position  O  r,  that  is,  on  the 
interior  dead  center,  the  length  of  the  line  a  c  will  represent 
the  length  of  the  connecting-rod.  We  shall  assume  that  the 
angle  of  advance  is  20°;  further,  that  the  slide  valve  is  set 
so  as  not  to  have  any  lead.  O  i\  then,  is  the  position  of 
eccentric  when  crankpin  is  at  c.  Now,  let  the  crankpin 
move  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  x\  that  is,  let  the  piston 
commence  its  forward  stroke.  Since  the  valve  has  no  lead, 
the  slightest  movement  of  the  crankpin  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrow  will  cause  the  valve  to  open  the  left  steam  port. 
When  the  eccentric  has  reached  the  position  O  g^  the  valve 
has  moved  to  its  farthest  position  to  the  right,  and  any 
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further  movement  of  the  crank  will  cause  the  valve  to  begin 
to  close  the  steam  port.     To  close  the  steam  port  fully,  the 
valve  will  have  to  move  the  same  distance  to  the  left  that  it 
moved   to  the   right    to  uncover   the  port.      From    this   it 
follows  that  the  eccentric  must  move  through  the  same  angle 
to  close  the   port  that  it  moved  through  to  open  the  port. 
Laying  off   the   2Ln^\G  g O h  =  gOc,  Oh  will  represent  the 
p«»sition  of    the  eccentric   at  the  time  cut-off   takes  place. 
Laying  off  the  angle  h  O  i  =  c  Oe^  we  find  the  corresponding 
crank  position.      From  the  point  /  (the  center  of  the  crank- 
pin)  as  a  center,  with  a  radius  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
connecting-rod  (the  length  of  the  line  a  r),  describe  an  arc 
intersecting  the  line  a  b  at  /•;  the  point  k  will  be  the  position  of 
the  center  of  the  wristpin  at  the  time  of  cut-off  on  the  forward 
stroke.     When  the   crank   passes  the  exterior  dead  center, 
the  right    steam  port  will  be  opened;  and   at  the  moment 
that  the  crank  occupies  the  position  O  d^  the  eccentric  will 
be  2X0  l\  that    is,  90° +20°  =  110°   ahead   of   the   crank. 
From  what    has   previously  been  explained,   it  will  be  clear 
that  the  cut-off  takes  place  on  the  return  stroke  when  the 
eccentric    reaches    the    position    O  in.      The  corresponding 
crank  position   will   be   O  n.     From  ;/  as  a  center,   with  a 
radius  equal    to  the  length  of  the  connecting-rod,  describe 
an  arc  intersecting  ^  ^  at/,  which  will  give  the  position  of 
the  center  of  the  wristpin  at  the  time  of  the  cut-off  on  the 
return  stroke. 

41.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  cut-off  has  taken 
place  considerably  later  on  the  forward  stroke  than  on  the 
return  stroke,  since  k  b  is  less  than  a  p.  From  this  we  see 
that  a  valve  having  an  equal  lap  and  set  so  as  to  have  an 
equal  lead  cannot  cut  off  equally  on  the  forward  and  return 
stroke.  If  the  valve  is  set  so  that  the  cut-off  will  be  equal, 
the  lead  will  be  unequal. 

This  is  due  to  the  use  of  a  connecting-rod.  As  a  general 
rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  longer  the  connecting-rod, 
the  less  wnll  be  the  difference  in  the  points  of  cut-off;  and 
the  shorter  the  connecting-rod,  the  greater  the  difference. 
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The  effects  of  the  connecting-rod  on  the  steam  distribution 

of  a  simple  slide  valve  may  be  summarized  as  follows:    // 

will  cause  the  vak-e  to  cut  off  and  release  tfu  steam,  as  well 

as  close  the  exhaust  port,  later  on  the  forward  stroke  of  the 

,  piston  than  oh  the  return  stroke, 

FORMS  or  SLIDE  TALVES. 

43.     Double-Portwl  Valves. — The  plain  D  slide  valve, 

shown  in  Pig.  5,  is  largely  used  on  small  engines  runniog 


FIG,  n. 
at  moderately  slow  speeds.  When,  however,  an  engine  has 
a  high  pisliin  speed,  the  plain  D  valve  does  not  open  the 
port  fast  enough  to  allow  the  steam  to  follow  up  the  moving 
piston  and  keep  up  full  pressure  in  the  cylinder.  To  over- 
come this  difficulty,  various  forms  of  double-ported  valves, 
one  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  21,  are  used.  In  Fig.  21, 
each  port  /'has  two  openings  Cand  D.  The  valve  is  made 
with  two  passages  B,  li  extending  through  it ;  these  passages 
connect  with  the  steam  chest  A.  In  the  position  shown  in 
the  figure,  the  valve  is  opening  the  left  steam  port.  The 
steam  enters  the  passage  C  past  the  edge  of  the  valve  and 
enters  the  passage  D  through  the  opening  in  the  chamber  5. 
In  the  meantime,  the  exhaust  is  escaping  from  the  right 


port  into  the  chamber  H  beneath  the  valve.  It  is  clear  that, 
with  the  same  travel,  the  double-ported  valve  gives  double 
the  opening  to  steam  that  the  plain  valve  does.  Other- 
wise, the  two  valves  are  alike  in  all  respects. 

43.     The    .Ulen    or   Trlok    valve,    shown    in    Fig.    23, 
accomplishes  the  same  object.     The  passage  A  is  cast  in  the 


Pig.  as. 
ralve  and  extends  clear  through  it.  The  shoulders  /?,  B  of 
the  valve  seat  are  so  constructed  that  when  the  edgi 
the  valve  is  just  even  with  the  eilge  /  of  the  port,  the  tiiiler 
edge/  of  the  passage  A  is  just  even  with  the  edge  «  of  the 
shoulder  B  at  the  other  end  of  the  valve  seat.  Now,  when 
the  valve  moves  a  little  to  the  right,  into  the  position  shown 
in  the  figure,  steam  enters  the  port  directly  between  thi- 
edges  /  and  m,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  valve.  At 
the  same  time,  the  edge  /  of  the  passage  has  moved  past  the 
edge  n  of  the  valve  seat;  steam  thus  enters  the  passage  .1 
and  finds  there  a  direct  path  to  the  left  steam  port. 

The  piston  valve  shown  in  Fig.  19  is  another  example  of 
a  valve  having  a  passage  through  it,  by  means  of  which  the 
I  effective  port  opening  for  a  given  valve  travel  is  doubled. 


1 


SETTING  THE  HL.IBE  ^'ALVE. 
44.     Dead  Centers. — Referring  to  Fig.  1.  it  is  plain  that 
Bwhen  the  piston  P  is  at  the  end  of  its  stroke  at  the  end  //  of 
Ktfae  cylinder,  the  crankpin  A  must  lie  at  the  point 


t  fit  in  the  11 
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crankpin  circle.  In  this  position  the  crank  OA  and  con- 
necting-rod A  B  lie  in  the  same  straight  line.  Likewise, 
when  the  piston  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  stroke,  the  pin  A 
lies  at  the  point  ;/,  and  again  the  crank  and  connecting-rods 
are  in  the  same  straight  line. 

When  the  crank  occupies  either  of  these  positions,  the 
engine  is  said  to  be  on  its  dead  center.  All  the  pressure 
of  the  steam  on  the  piston  is  transmitted  directly  to  the 
shaft  O^  because  the  reciprocating  parts  are  in  a  straight 
line.  Consequently,  there  is  no  tendency  to  turn  the  crank, 
and  the  engine  cannot  be  started  until  turned  into  a  differ- 
ent position.  When  the  crank  occupies  the  p)osition  O  m^ 
it  is  said  to  be  on  its  inner,  or  head-end,  dead  center,  and 
when  it  occupies  the  position  O ;/,  on  its  outer,  or  crank- 
end,  dead  center. 

45.     To  Place  the  Engine  on  Its  Dead  Center. — It  is 

sometimes  necessary  to  place  the  engine  exactly  on  its  center 


-^ 


Fig.  23. 

in  order  to  set  the  valve.     A  common  method  of  doing  this 
is  shown  in  Fig.  '23. 

When  the  crosshcad  is  very  near  the  end  of  its  travel, 
make  a  mark  b  on  one  of  the  guides  opposite  the  outer  edge 
of  the  crosshead.  Now  turn  the  engine  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrow  x  until  the  outer  edge  of  the  crosshead  comes 
even  with  the  mark  b.  While  the  engine  is  in  this  position, 
take  a  tram  d^  the  length  of  which  is  about  equal  to  the 
distance  from  the  floor  to  the  center  of  crank-shaft,  place 
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one  end  upon  the  floor  (or,  better,  upon  a  solid  block  or  part 
of  ihe  engine  bed),  and  with  the  pointed  end  make  a  mark  e 
upon  the  edge  of  the  flywheel.  The  engine  will  probably 
not  be  exactly  on  the  center;  the  crankpin  will  be,  say,  at  a 
point  slightly  above  the  center.  Now  turn  the  engine  in 
the  direction  of  the  arrow  x'  until  the  edge  of  the  crosshead 
ag:ain  comes  even  with  the  mark.  The  flywheel  will  have 
made  nearly  a  complete  revolution,  and  the  crankpin  will  be 
at  a\  the  same  distance  below  the  center  that  a  was  above 
it  Since  the  flywheel  has  made  a  little  less  than  a  full 
revolution,  the  mark  e  on  the  rim  will  not  now  be  opposite 
the  marking  points  of  the  tram,  but  the  latter  will  make  a 
new  mark  /  on  the  rim.  Now,  make  a  mark  /  half  way 
between  the  marks  ^  and  e\  and  turn  the  wheel  until  the 
mark  /  comes  opposite  the  point  of  the  tram.  The  engine 
is  then  exactly  on  its  dead  center. 

By  taking  another  mark  b'  at  the  other  end  of  the  guide, 
the  flywheel  may  be  marked  for  the  outer  dead  center.  To 
insure  accuracv,  it  is  well  to  have  both  ends  of  the  tram 
printed.  The  lower  point  then  fits  into  a  prick-punch  mark, 
made  somewhere  in  the  bed  or  foundation,  and  another 
punch  mark  on  the  rim  determines  the  dead-center  position. 

46.     Dli-eetions  for   Setting   Slide   Valve.  —  Put    the 

engine  on  its  dead  center,  place  the  valve  on  the  seat  and 

connect  it  with  the  eccentric  rod.     Shift  the  eccentric  on  the 

shaft  until  the  valve  has  the  desired  lead.     Turn  the  engine 

in  the  direction   it   is   to  run  until  it  is  on  the  other  dead 

center.      If   the  lead   is  the  same  as  at  the  other  end,  the 

valve  is  correctly  set;  if  it  is  not  the  same,  the  valve  rod 

must  be  lengthened  or  shortened  until  the  lead  is  the  same 

at  both  centers.      If,  now,  the  lead  is  less  than  desired,  shift 

the  eccentric  forwards  a  little  on  the  shaft;  if  the  lead  is  a 

little  too  great,  shift  the  eccentric  backwards. 

After  the  valves  are  set  and  the  engine  is  started,  a  pair 
of  indicator  diagrams  should  be  taken.  The  diagrams  will 
show  any  slight  errors  in  the  setting  and  corrections  may 
be  made  accordingly. 
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CliEARANCE:    REAL   AND    APPARENT   CUT-OFF. 


CLEARANCE. 

47.  Piston  Clearance. — When  the  crank  is  on  a  dead 
center,  the  piston  is  always  a  short  distance  from  the  cylin- 
der head ;  this  allowance  is  made  so  that  a  slight  change  in 
the  length  of  the  connecting  or  piston  rods  will  not  cause 
the  piston  to  strike  the  heads  at  the  end  of  its  stroke.  It 
is  also  important  to  have  a  small  space  between  the  piston 
and  head  in  which  any  small  quantity  of  water  in  the  cylin- 
der may  collect  when  the  piston  is  at  the  end  of  its  stroke; 
the  incompressible  nature  of  water  would  have  the  effect  of 
breaking  some  part  of  the  engine  if  there  were  no  space  in 
which  it  could  collect.  The  short  distance  between  the  pis- 
ton and  the  head  when  the  piston  is  at  the  end  of  its  stroke 
is  called  the  piston  clearance. 

48.  To  measure  the  piston  clearance  at  either  end  of 
the  cylinder,  first  put  the  engine  on  its  dead  center  for  that 
end  and  make  a  mark  on  the  guides  corresponding  to  some 
convenient  point  of  the  crosshead.  Next,  disconnect  the 
connecting-rod  and  push  or  pull  the  piston  until  it  strikes 
the  head.  The  distance  of  the  chosen  point  on  the  cross- 
head  from  the  mark  made  on  the  guides  is  the  piston  clear- 
ance for  that  end  of  the  stroke. 

49.  The  cleaiimce  A-olimie  or,  simply,  the  cleai-ance, 

is  the  volume  of  the  space  between  the  piston  and  cylinder 
head,  when  the  piston  is  at  the  end  of  its  stroke,  plus  the 
volume  of  the  port  leading  to  this  space.  Thus,  in  Fig.  15, 
the  piston  is  at  the  end  of  its  return  stroke,  and  the  clear- 
ance is  the  volume  of  the  space  between  the  piston  and  the 
left  cylinder  head  plus  the  volume  of  the  left  steam  port. 
In  other  words,  the  clearance  may  be  defined  as  the  volume 
of  steam  between  the  valve  and  the  piston  when  the  latter 
is  at  the  end  of  the  stroke. 

50.  Measuring  the  Clearance  Volume. — The  clear- 
ance volume  of  an  engine  may   be   found   by  putting  the 
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engine  on  a  dead  center  and  p<iuring  in  water  until  the 
space  between  the  piston  and  the  cylinder  head  and  the  volume 
of  the  steam  port  leading  into  ii  are  filled.  The  volume  of 
the  water  poured  in  is  the  clearance.  Since  water  is  likely 
to  leak  past  the  piston,  some  engineers  advocate  the  use  of  a 
heavy  oil  for  measuring  the  clearance  volume. 

51.     Method  of  HtpresBiTis  Clearance  Volume. — The 

clearance  volume  may  be  expressed  in  cubic  feet  or  cubic 
inches,  but  it  is  more  convenient  to  express  it  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  volume  swept  through  by  the  piston.  For 
example,  suppose  the  clearance  volume  of  a  12'  x  18' 
engine  is  found  to  be  ViS  cubic  inches.  The  volume  swept 
through    by    the    piston    per    stroke    is    13'  X  .7854  X  18 

128  X  100 
a,  035. 8 

=  fi.3  per  cent.  The  clearance  may  be  as  low  as  J  per  cent, 
in  Corliss  engines  and  as  high  as  14  per  cent,  in  very  high- 
speed engines. 

63.  Theoretically,  there  should  be  no  clearance,  since 
the  steam  that  fills  the  clearance  space  does  no  work  except 
during  expansion;  it  is  exhausted  from  the  cylinder  during 
the  return  stroke  and  represents  so  much  dead  loss.  This 
is  remedied  to  some  extent  by  compression.  If  the  com- 
pression were  carried  up  to  the  boiler  pressure,  there  woiiUi 
be  very  little,  if  any,  loss,  since  the  steam  would  then  fill 
the  entire  clearance  space  at  Ixiiler  pressure,  and  the  amount 
of  fresh  steam  needed  would  be  the  volume  displaced  by  the 
piston  up  to  the  point  of  cut-off,  the  same  as  if  there  were 
no  clearance.  It  is  not  practicable  to  build  an  engine  with- 
out any  clearance,  because  it  is  necessary  to  allow  for  lust 
motion  and  adjustment  in  the  joints  of  the  connecting-rod 
and  because  it  is  also  necessary  to  allow  for  the  formation  of 
water  in  the  cylinder  due  to  the  condensation  of  steam,  par- 
ticularly when  starting  the  engine.  As  water  is  practically 
incompressible,  some  part  of  the  engine  would  be  broken 
when  the  piston  reached  the  end  of  its  stroke,  provided 
there  were  no  clearance  space  to  receive  the  water;  usually 
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the  cylinder  heads  would  be  blown  off.  Neither  is  it  prac- 
ticable to  compress  to  boiler  pressure,  as  a  general  rule,  for 
that  causes  too  great  strains  on  the  engine.  Automatic 
cut-off,  high-speed  engines  of  the  best  design,  with  shaft 
governors,  usually  compress  to  about  half  the  boiler  pres- 
sure and  have  a  clearance  of  from  5  to  14  per  cent.  Engines 
that  do  not  have  a  high  rotative  speed,  say  not  over  100  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  have  very  little  compression  and  very 
small  clearance.  Such  are  the  Corliss  and  other  releasing- 
gear  engines. 

REAL.  AXT>  APPARENT  CUT-OFF. 

53.  It  is  customary,  in  speaking  of  the  point  of  cut-off, 
to  say  that  the  engine  cuts  off  at  i  stroke,  ^  stroke,  etc. 
By  this  is  meant  that  the  steam  is  cut  off  when  the  piston 
has  completed  ^  or  ^  of  its  stroke,  as  the  case  may  be.  For 
example,  if  the  stroke  is  48  inches  and  the  steam  is  shut  off 
from  the  cylinder  when  the  piston  has  moved  18  inches,  the 
cut-off  is  j  5  =  f .  The  cut-off  thus  spoken  of  is  the  ai>i>ar- 
ent  eut-oflT. 

54,  The  real  cut-ofT  takes  account  of  the  clearance 
space.  It  is  the  ratio  between  the  volume  of  steam  in  the 
cylinder  and  clearance  space  when  the  piston  is  at  the  cut- 
off point  and  the  volume  of  steam  in  cylinder  and  clearance 
s])ace  when  the  piston  is  at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  For 
example,  let  the  volume  of  steam  between  the  valve  and 
piston  when  the  latter  is  at  cut-off  be  4  cubic  feet.  Sup- 
pose that  wlien  the  piston  is  at  the  end  of  its  stroke  the  vol- 
ume of  steam  in  the  cylinder  and  clearance  space  is  9  cubic 
feet.      Then,  the  real  cut-off  is  J. 

5«>,  The  rehitloii  l)et>veen  the  api)arent  and  real 
eiit-oflTs   may    be  shown   graphically   as   follows:    Let   the 
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Fig.  24. 

length  A  /?,   Fig.   24,   represent   the   stroke  of  the  engine. 
Suppose  that  the  piston  is  moving  in  the  direction  of  the 
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arrow  and  that  the  steam  is  cut  off  when  the  piston  has 
reached  the  point  C, 

Then,  according  to  the  above,  the  apparent  cut-off  is  -1-13. 

h  is  clear  that,  since  A  B  represents  the  stroke  of  the  piston, 
it  will  also  represent,  to  some  scale,  the  volume  swept 
through  by  the  piston.  Now,  to  the  same  scale,  lay  off 
A  D  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  clearance.     Then,  from  the 

u       ^  /.   •..         t.         1      .    .r  •    DC     AC+AD      ^ 
above  definition,  the  real  cut -oft  is  -r=r-n  =    t  tt^  r  -t  r^-     Let 

JJ  r>       A  U  -\'  A  V 

J  represent   the  apparent  cut-off,  k  the  real  cut-off,  and  / 

the  clearance  expressed  as  a  per  cent   of  the  stroke.     Then, 

in  Fig.  24,  s  =  -^^  and  /  =  -^. 

Role  1. —  To  find  the  real  cut-off^  add  tne  clearance  volume, 
expressed  as  a  per  cent,  of  the  stroke,  to  the  apparent  cut-off, 
expressed  in  per  cent.,  and  multiply  the  sum  by  100  ;  divide 
the  product  by  100  plus  the  clearance  volume,  in  per  cent. 

Or  (^  +  0X100 

^'^'  "-     100  +  /    • 

Example. — In  a  13'  X  18'  engine,  the  steam  is  cut  off  when  the 
piston  has  moved  over  8  inches  of  its  stroke.  The  clearance  is  8  per  cent. 
of  the  volume  displaced  by  the  piston.     Find  the  apparent  cut-off  and 

real  cut-off. 

8  V  100 
Solution. — The  apparent  cut-off  is  — r^ —  =  44.4  per  cent.     Apply- 

^  .   r       ^.   x.   (44-4  4-  8)  X  100       .^  ^ 

inzrule  1«  the  real  cut-off  is  found  to  be ttttt — r: =  48.5  per  cent. 

'  lUu  +  0  - 

Ans. 

56.     The  ratio  of  expansion,  also  called  the  number  of 

expansions,  is  the  ratio  between  the  volume  of  steam  in  the 

cylinder  and  clearance  when  the  piston  is  at  the  end  of  its 

stroke  and   the  volume  in  the  cylinder  and  clearance  when 

the  piston  is  at  the  cut-off  point.     That  is,  in  Fig.  24,  the 

1 

.       .    DB      ^.        DB      DC      1    .    .  „ 
ratio  of  expansion  is  -^^.     Since  -^-^  =  j^  =  -r,  it  follows 

that  the  ratio  of  expansion  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  real  cut- 
off. For  example,  if  the  volume  of  steam  behind  the  piston 
when  at  the  end  of  its  stroke  is  15  cubic  feet  and  when  at 
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5       1 
cut-off  is  6  cubic  feet,  the  real  cut-off  is  r-=  =  ;r-.     The  ratio 

15       3 

1  a 

of  expansion  is  —  =  3 ;    in  ordinary  language,  the  steam 

would  be  said  to  have  3  expansions. 

When  the  rr^/ cut-off  is  given  in  per  cent.,  the  ratio  of 
expansion  is  found  by  dividing  100  by  the  real  cut-off  in  per 
cent.  Thus,  if  the  real  cut-off  is  26  per  cent.,  the  ratio  of 
expansion  is  ^Y  ^  ^• 

Illustrative  Example. — Let  it  be  required  to  find  the 
clearance,  the  actual  cut-off,  and  the  ratio  of  expansion  of  a 
12*^  X  24'  engine  under  the  following  conditions:  When 
the  engine  is  on  its  center,  the  water  from  a  vessel  which 
with  the  water  weighed  5  pounds  was  poured  into  the  end 
of  the  cylinder.  After  pouring  in  just  enough  water  to  fill 
the  clearance  space,  the  vessel  and  water  were  weighed  and 
found  to  weigh  If  pounds ;  consequently,  the  weight  of  water 
poured  out  of  the  vessel  was  5  —  IJ  =  3J  pounds.  The 
weight  of  1  cubic  inch  of  water  is  .03617  pound.  The  num- 
ber of  cubic  inches  poured  into  the  cylinder  is,  therefore, 

3  25 

'        =  89.85  cubic  inches,  nearly,  which  is  the  volume  of 

the  clearance  space.  The  area  of  the  12-inch  piston  is 
12'  X  .7854=  113  square  inches,  very  nearly;  consequently, 
the  piston  displacement  is   113  X  24  =  2,712  cubic  inches. 

The  clearance  volume  is,  therefore,        ,J-i>.T^ —  =  •^•^1  P^r 

cent,  of  the  piston  displacement;  in  other  words,  we  say 
that  the  clearance  is  3.31  per  cent. 

The  cut-off  takes  place  when  the  piston  has  moved 
15  inches  of  its  stroke.     The  apparent  cut-off  is,  therefore, 

— =  G2.5  per  cent,  of  the  stroke.     In  accordance  with 

24 

rule  1,  the  real  cut-off  is  ^= — ~TWFr  r'^r^i-, =03.7  per  cent. 

100  -f~  •^•<'l 
In  accordance  with   Art.  56,  the  ratio  of   expansion  is 

100       ,  , 

^7^  =  2,  very  nearly. 
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EXAMPIJ:S  FOR    PRACTICE. 

What  is  (a)  the  c1ea.rance  volume  in  cubic  inclies,  and  (^)  the 

clearance   in   per  cent,  of   a    IS'  X  94'  engine,  if  ~i  pounds  of  water 

e  required  to  fill  the  clearance  space  ?  a       i  *''*    2^**  '^"-  '"- 

'  ( (4)    4  per  cent. 

S.     If  the  engine  in  example  1   cuts  off  n-hen  the  piston  has  made 

inches  uf  its  stroke,  what  is  (a)  the  apparent  cut-off.  {i)  the  real  cut- 

oB,  and  {c)  the  ratio  of  expansion  ?  i  <ii)     },  or  Sa  p 

Ans.  i  [i)    37.9  per  o 

( {£)     S.m.  nearljid 
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THE  BILGRAM  VALVE  DIAGRAM,  ' 
57.  Graphic-  Mctbod  of  Determlnlnjf  tlie  EfTeot  of 
Change  In  I'roportlon  of  Valves. — The  iiction  of  the 
valve  o(  a  plain  slide-valve  engine  when  operated  by  an 
eccentric  can  be  readily  analyzed  by  means  o1'  a  diagram 
that  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Hugo  Bilgram.  This  dia- 
gram is  extremely  useful  not  only  in  the  analysis  el  an 
existing  slide-valve  gear,  but  as  it  also  exhibits  in  a  (graphic 
form  the  effects  of  any  change  in  the  proportions  of  the 
valve,  it  is  invaluable  in  the  design  of  a  new  valve. 

The  valve  diagram  and  its  application  to  an  e.xisting 
valve  gear  is  shown  in  Fig.  26.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  the 
outside  and  inside  lap  of  the  valve,  the  travel  of  the  valve, 
and  the  stroke  of  the  engine  are  known;  and  the  lead,  if 
not  known,  may  be  assumed.  With  these  data,  the  aminuit 
that  the  steam  ports  are  opened  (the  port  opening),  the 
point  of  cut-off,  the  point  of  release,  the  point  of  exhaust 
closure,  and  the  angle  of  advance  of  the  eccentric  can  be 
determined. 

SS.  To  any  convenient  scale,  draw  on  the  line  n !', 
with  ff  as  a  center,  the  semicircle  ai/d  having  a  radius  equal 
to  that  of  the  crank  (one-half  the  stroke).  About  o  as  a 
center  and  with  a  radius  equal  to  one-half  the  valve  travel. 
describe  the  semicircle  rt'o'  d'.  Draw  a  hneg/i  parallel  to  a  d 
and  at  a  distance  from  it  equal  to  the  lead.  With  a  radius 
equal  to  the  outside  lap  of  the  valve  and  with  a  center  c'oii 
^i'    describe    a    circle   r  that   is  tangent 
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to  gh.  The  poRilion  of  the  center  o'  is  easiest  found  by  trial. 
About  o'  as  a  center  and  with  a  radius  equal  to  the  inside 
lap  of  the  valve,  describe  a  circle  j.  Next  draw  the  straight 
lines  ('(/,  ('/,  and  o  in  tangent,  respectively,  to  the  out- 
side lap  circle  r   and   the   inside  lap  circle  s.     Through  o 
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and  o'  draw  the  straight  line  of.  From  the  points  of  inter- 
section (;',  /,  and  ui  of  the  lines  od,  o  I,  and  o  m  with  the 
semicircle  ad b,  drop  perpendiculars,  as  dk,  I p,  and  my  on 
the  straight  line  a  b.  About  o  as  a  center  describe  an  arc 
tangent  to  the  outside  lap  circle  and  intersecting  ab\a  I. 

In  the  diagram  just  drawn,  the  distance  ot  represents  the 
port  opening  to  the  same  scale  to  which  the  diagram  was 
drawn;  the  distance  rtX- shows  the  piston  movement  up  to 
the  point  of  cut-off ;  the  distance  ay  shows  the  piston  move- 
ment up  to  the  point  of  release,  and  the  distance  ap  shows 
the  piston  movement  up  to  the  point  where  the  exhaust 
port  is  closed,  i.  e.,  up  to  the  point  where  compression 
begins.     The  angle /o  A  is  the  angle  of  advance. 

69.  When  the  valve  has  no  inside  lap,  no  inside  lap 
circle  can  be  drawn ;  in  that  case,  drop  a  perpendicular  from 
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the  intersection  point  f  of  the  line  of  with  the  semi- 
circle a  d  b  to  the  line  a  b.  The  distance  between  a  and  the 
point  of  intersection  of  this  perpendicular  with  the  line  a  b 
will  then  represent  the  piston  movement  up  to  the  points  of 
compression  and  release. 

60.  A  careful  study  of  the  diagram  will  show  the  effects 
of  changes  in  the  valve  proportions  and  valve  setting. 
Thus,  suppose  that,  the  valve  proportions  remaining  the 
same,  it  has  been  decided  to  give  more  lead.  Then,  the 
lead  line  gh  being  at  a  greater  distance  than  before  from  a  b^ 
the  center  &  will  be  higher  up  and  farther  to  the  left ;  in 
consequence,  the  intersection  points  d^  /,  and  in  will  also  be 
to  the  left  of  their  former  positions  and  the  intersections  of 
perpendiculars  dropped  from  these  points  on  ^^  will  be 
nearer  a  than  before.  In  other  words,  the  increase  of  lead 
causes  the  different  events  to  take  place  earlier.  Since  cf 
will  occupy  a  different  position  than  formerly,  the  angle  fo  b 
(the  angle  of  advance)  will  now  be  greater;  this  shows  that, 
with  the  valve  proportions  remaining  the  same,  increasing  the 
lead  is  impossible  without  increasing  the  angle  of  advance. 

61.  Suppose  that  the  inside  lap  is  decreased^  all  other 
valve  proportions  and  the  lead  remaining  the  same.  Then, 
since  the  inside  lap  circle  s  will  be  smaller,  the  point  /  will 
be  nearer/  than  before,  and,  consequently,  the  intersection 
of  a  perpendicular  dropped  from  I  on  ab  will  be  to  the  right 
of/;  that  is,  the  exhaust  closure  will  take  place  later.  The 
intersection  point  m  will  also  be  closer  to  /,  and,  obviously, 
the  intersection  of  a  perpendicular  dropped  from  it  on  ^  ^ 
will  be  to  the  left  of  j;  that  is,  the  release  will  take  place 
earlier. 

Suppose  that  the  outside  lap  is  increased  in  order  to  get 
an  earlier  cut-off  and  that  the  lead  is  to  remain  as  before. 
Then,  owing  to  the  greater  diameter  of  the  circle  r,  its 
center  d  will  be  farther  to  the  left,  and,  consequently,  the 
tangent  lines  od^  ol^  and  oin^  and  their  perpendiculars  dk^ 
Ip,  and  my  will  also  move  to  the  left,  thus  indicating  that 
all  the  events  will  take  place  earlier. 
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63.  Assume  that  while  the  outside  lap  was  increased,  no 
change  was  made  in  valve  travel.  Then,  since  the  lap 
circle  r  is  larger  than  before,  it  follows  that  ot  will  be 
smaller ;  that  is,  an  increase  of  outside  lap  not  accompanied 
by  an  increase  of  the  valve  travel  will  cause  a  decrease  in 
the  port  opening.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  in  order 
to  keep  the  port  opening  constant,  an  increase  of  outside 
lap  must  be  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  the  valve 
travel. 

By  studying  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  preceding 
articles  the  effect  on  the  valve  diagram  of  any  change  in 
the  valve  proportions,  in  the  angle  of  advance,  etc.,  the 
effects  on  the  steam  distribution  can  be  noted  easily. 

63.  In  designing  a  new  valve  for  an  engine,  the  port 
opening,  the  point  of  cut-off,  and  the  stroke  of  the  engine 
are  known;  the  lead  must  be  fixed  upon.  With  these  data, 
the  valve  proportions,  the  valve  travel,  and  the  angle  of 
advance  are  readily  determined  by  means  of  the  Bilgram 
valve  diagram. 

On  the  line  a  b  and  from  ^  as  a  center,  describe  the  semi- 
circle a  d  b  \.o  represent  the  path  of  the  crankpin,  using  any 
convenient  scale.  Draw  the  lead  line  g  h  parallel  to  a  b  and 
at  a  distance  equal  to  the  lead  from  it.  With  a  radius  equal 
to  the  port  opening,  describe  an  arc  /  /'  about  t?  as  a  center. 
On  a  b  lay  off  a  k  equal  to  the  desired  cut-off.  At  k  erect 
a  perpendicular,  and  from  its  point  of  intersection  </ with 
the  semicircle  a  d  b  draw  the  straight  line  d  o.  Now,  by 
trial,  find  the  radius  and  the  position  of  the  center  o  of  a 
circle  that  will  be  tangent  to  the  lines  o  d  and  g  h  and  tan- 
gent to  the  arc  /  /'.  The  radius  of  this  circle  represents  the 
outside  lap  required,  while  the  distance  of  the  center  o> 
from  0  represents  one-half  the  valve  travel.  By  drawing  a 
straight  line,  as  o  f^  through  o  and  o\  the  angle  of  advance 
is  determined.  The  question  of  how  much,  if  any,  inside 
lap  to  give  is  one  that  each  designer  must  answer  for  him- 
self, remembering  that  the  giving  of  inside  lap  makes 
release  later  and  exhaust  closure  earlier. 
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SIZE    OF    STEAM   PASSAGES. 

64:,  The  average  practice  of  steam-engine  builders  is  to 
proportion  the  steam  passages  so  that  the  steam  will  flow  at 
a  velocity  of  6,000  feet  per  minute  through  the  main  steam 
pipe,  6,000  feet  per  minute  through  steam  ports  that  are  rel- 
atively long  and  tortuous,  as  the  steam  ports  of  plain  slide- 
valve  engines,  7,500  feet  per  minute  through  very  short  and 
direct  steam  ports,  4,000  feet  per  minute  through  the 
exhaust  ports,  and  also  through  the  exhaust  pipe. 

65,  With  these  velocities  as  a  basis,  the  following  rules 
for  proportioning  the  steam  passages  have  been  deduced. 
In  the  case  of  steam  pipes  and  exhaust  pipes,  the  commer- 
cial size  of  pipe  whose  area  is  nearest  the  calculated  area 
should  be  selected.  In  case  either  the  steam  pipe  or  the 
exhaust  pipe,  or  both,  is  very  long,  say  above  200  feet,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  select  a  pipe  one  size  larger  than 
the  one  whose  area  is  nearest  the  calculated  area.  In 
case  the  steam  pipe  is  but  poorly  or  not  all  protected 
by  covering,  the  use  of  a  larger  size  of  pipe  is  especially 
necessary. 

66,  Rules  and  Formulas  for  Calculating  the  Sizes 
of  Steam  Passagres. — 

Let  a  =  area  of  steam  port  in  square  inches ; 

d  =  area  of  exhaust  port  and  pipe  in  square  inches; 
c  =  area  of  steam  pipe  leading  to  engine ; 
d=  piston  speed  in  feet  per  minute; 
e  =  area  of  piston  in  square  inches. 

Rnle  3. —  To  find  the  area  of  the  steatn  pipe  leading  to  an 
engine  or  pump ^  multiply  the  area  of  the  piston  by  the  piston 
speed  in  feet  per  minute  and  divide  J  he  product  by  GfiOO. 

Example.— A  14"  x  36'  engine  is  to  run  100  revolutions  per  minute. 
What  size  should  the  steam  pipe  be  ? 
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Solution. — The  piston  speed  in  feet  per  minute  is  fjx  100x2 
=  600  feet.  The  area  of  the  piston  is  14«  X  .7854  =  153.938.  say 
154  square  inches.     Applying  rule  8,  we  get 

154x600      ,-.  .     . 

^  =  — a  AAA     =15.4  square  inches. 

The  nearest  commercial  size  of  pipe  is  4^  in.  nominal  diameter, 
whose  internal  area  is  15.080  sq.  in.     Ans. 

67.  Rule  3. —  To  find  the  area  of  the  exhaust  pipe  or 
exhaust  port  for  an  engine  or  steam  pump^  multiply  the  area 
of  the  piston  by  the  piston  speed  in  feet  per  minute  and  divide 
the  product  by  J^fiOO, 


Or.  b^    ^" 


4,000* 

Example. — What  should  be  the  area  of  the  exhaust  port  and  what 
should  be  the  size  of  the  exhaust  pipe  of  the  engine  mentioned  in  the 
example  given  in  Art.  60  ? 

Solution. — Applying  the  rule  just  given,  we  get 

b  =  — TonfT"  ~  ^^'^  square  inches 

as  the  area  of  the  exhaust  port.  Since  a  6-inch  pipe  has  an  actual 
internal  area  of  28.889  square  inches,  while  the  next  smaller  commercial 
size  of  pipe,  viz.,  5-inch,  has  an  area  of  but  19.99  square  inches,  experi- 
enced engineers  would  select  the  6-inch  pipe,  in  order  not  to  cramp 
the  exhaust.     Ans. 

68,  Rule  4. —  To  find  the  area  of  the  steam  port^  multi- 
ply the  area  of  the  piston  by  the  piston  speed  in  feet  per 
minute  ;  divide  the  product  by  1  f)00  if  the  port  is  short  and 
direct^  and  by  6/)00  if  the  port  is  long  and  tortuous. 

Or,  a  =  ;r-z— r  for  a  short  port, 

'  7,500  ^      ' 

and  a  =  -^-^  for  a  long  port. 

Example. — What  should  be  the  area  of  the  steam  port  for  the 
engine  given  in  the  example  of  Art.  06,  if  the  port  is  short  ? 
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Solution. — Applying  rule  4,  we  get 

154  X  600 


a  = 


=  — 7  500 —  =  12.32  sq.  in.    Ans. 


THE    ROTABY  ENGINE. 

69.  Since  the  time  of  Watt,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  many 
inventors  to  produce  an  engine  in  which  the  piston  has  a 
rotary  motion,  thus  dispensing  with  the  connecting-rod  and 
crank.  Innumerable  designs  have  been  proposed  and  pat- 
ented, many  of  which  have  been  actually  tried;  except  for 
special  service  where  economy  in  the  use  of  steam  is  but  a 
minor  consideration,  they  have  all  proved  commercial  fail- 
ures. It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  design  a  rotary  engine 
that  will  turn  (run)  ;  it  is  an  entirely  different  matter,  how- 
ever, to  have  a  rotary  engine  develop  in  constant  and 
extended  service  a  horsepower  on  the  same  steam  consump- 
tion as  a  reciprocating  steam  engine. 

70.  Rotary  engines  have  been  constructed  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  many  of  which  can  only  be  characterized 
as  freaks.  The  remainder  usually  consist  either  of  a  rotary 
piston  of  some  suitable  form,  bearing  against  a  rolling, 
sliding,  or  swinging  abutment,  or  a  design  of  interlocking 
pistons  similar  to  that  found  in  the  Root  blower.  Abut- 
ments, no  matter  how  carefully  designed,  made,  and  fitted, 
cannot  be  kept  steam-tight  for  any  length  of  time,  and  gen- 
erally will  cause  bad  steam  leakage  into  the  exhaust  in  a 
short  time;  rotary  engines  of  the  interlocking  piston  pat- 
tern either  commence  to  leak  badly  after  short  service  or 
are  very  noisy.  Some  rotary  engines  are  valveless  and 
very  simple,  but  extremely  costly  to  operate.  Some  have 
eccentric  pistons ;  these  rapidly  wear  the  cylinder  walls  and 
bearings  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  counterbalancing  them 
properly  for  high  speeds.  On  the  whole  it  can  be  safely 
stated  that  the  rotary  engine,  owing  to  inherent  irremovable 
constructive  difftculties,  will  never  be  a  serious  commercial 
competitor  of  the  reciprocating  engine. 
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THE  STEAM  TURBINE. 

71.  Two  eminent  engineers,  Mr.  Parsons  and  Mr.  Laval, 
have  developed  a  steam  engine  working  on  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent principle  than  the  ordinary  steam  engine.  Instead  of 
making  use  of  the  pressure  of  steam,  they  utilize  the  kinetic 
energy  contained  in  a  mass  of  steam  moving  with  a  very 
high  velocity,  jets  of  steam  impinging  against  the  blades  or 
vanes  of  a  wheel  fitted  inside  of  a  suitable  casing  and  thus 
rotating  the  wheel  at  a  high  speed.  This  kind  of  an  engine, 
from  its  similarity  to  the  turbine,  is  called  a  steam  turbine. 
A  limited  number  of  steam  turbines  are  in  use,  the  latest 
designs  giving  an  economy  about  equal  to  that  of  the  recip- 
rocating steam  engine. 


THE  INDICATOR. 
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CONSTUrCTIOX    OF   INIJICATOK. 


GBK£IIAL  CON8TBUCTION. 

1.     The  Indicator  is  an  instrument  that  can  be  readily 
^plied  to  a  steam  engine  fur  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 


jKagram  of  the  pressures  in  the  cylinder.     It  is  made  in  a 

rariety  of  forms  that  differ,  however,  only  in  minor  details; 
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the  general  principles  involved  in  all  will  readily  be  under- 
stood by  reference  to  Fig,  1,  which  shows  the  general 
appearance  of  an  indicator,  and  Fig,  3,  which  shows  c 


section.  The  instrument  consists  essentially  of  a  cylinder  a. 
Fig.  :;,  containing  the  piston  g  and  the  spring  //.  By  turn- 
ing a  Click  connected  to  the  small  pipe  to  which  the  indi- 
cator is  attached,  steam  may  be  admitted  to,  or  shut  off 
from,  the  cylinder  of  the  indicator  at  pleasure.  When  steam 
is  admitted  through  the  channel  s,  its  pressure  causes  the 
piston  g  to  rise.  The  spring  d  is  compressed  and  resists 
the  upward  movement  of  the  piston.  The  height  to  which 
the  piston  rises  should  then  bo  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
pressure  of  the  steam,  and  as  the  steam  pressure  rises  and 
falls,  the  piston  must  rise  and  fall  accordingly. 

2.  To  register  this  pressure,  a  pencil  might  be  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  piston  rod  c,  the  point  of  the  jiencil  being 
made  to  i)ri'ss  against  a  piece  of  paper.  It  is  desirable, 
however,  to  restrict  the  nia.\imum  travel  of  the  piston 
to   about   i   inch,   while   the   height   of   the  diagram   may 
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advantageously  be  2  inches  or  more.  To  obtain  a  long  pencil 
movement  combined  with  a  short  travel  of  the  piston,  the 
pencil  is  attached  at  /  to  the  long  end  of  the  lever  ;/  k p. 
The  fulcrum  of  the  lever  is  at  ;/.  The  piston  rod  is  con- 
nected to  it  at  k  through  the  link  ik.     The  pencil  motion  is 

thus  -  --;  times  the  piston  travel.     This  ratio  ^^—r  is,  for  most 
n  k  ^  n  k 

indicators,  either  4,  5,  or  0.     The  point  /  is  forced  to  move 

in  a  vertical  straight  line  by  the  arrangement  of  the  links 

and  joints  /,  ^,  ;/,  and  k^  forming  what  is  called  a  parallel 

motion. 


DETAILS  OF   IXDICATOR. 

3.  Tlie  Springy. — The  height  to  which  the  piston  will 
rise  imder  a  given  steam  pressure  depends  upon  the  stiffness 
of  the  spring.  Indicators  are  usually  furnished  with  a 
number  of  springs  of  varying  degrees  of  stiffness,  which  are 
distinguished  by  the  numbers  10,  20,  30,  40,  etc.  These  num- 
bers indicate  the  pressure  per  square  inch  required  to  raise 
the  pencil  1  inch  and  are  called  the  scale  of  the  spring. 
Thus,  if  a  40  spring  is  used,  a  pressure  of  40  pounds  per 
square  inch  raises  the  pencil  1  inch,  and  the  vertical  scale  of 
the  diagram  is,  therefore,  40  pounds  per  inch ;  that  is,  the 
vertical  distance  in  inches  of  any  point  on  the  diagram 
from  the  atmospheric  line,  multiplied  by  40,  gives  the  gauge 
pressure  per  square  inch  at  that  point.  The  scale  of  the 
spring  chosen  should  not  be  less  than  one-half  the  boiler 
pressure.  For  example,  we  would  choose  a  40  spring  for  a 
steam  pressure  of  75  pounds  per  square  inch. 

4.,  The  Paper  Drum. — The  indicator  must  not  merely 
register  pressures,  but  it  must  register  them  in  relation  to 
the  position  of  the  piston.  To  accomplish  this  object,  a 
cylindrical  drum  /,  Figs.  1  and  2,  is  provided.  This  drum 
can  be  revolved  on  its  axis  /  by  pulling  the  cord  /,  which  is 
coiled  around  it.  When  the  pull  is  released,  the  spring  j 
rotates  .the  drum  back  to  its  original  position.  If,  now,  the 
cord  /  be  attached  to  some  part   of    the   engine  that  has 
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a  motion  proportional  to  the  motion  of  the  piston,  the 
motion  of  the  drum  will  also  be  proportional  to  the  motion 
of  the  piston. 

CONNECTING  INDICATOR  TO  ENGINE  CYI.INDER. 

5.  To  attach  the  indicator  to  the  engine,  a  hole  is 
drilled  in  the  clearance  space  of  the  cylinder  and  tapped  for 
a  ^-inch  nipple.  If  this  hole  is  in  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
the  indicator  cock  may  be  screwed  directly  into  it,  or,  if 
more  convenient,  a  nipple  and  coupling  may  be  used.  If 
the  cylinder  is  tapped  at  the  side,  a  nipple  and  elbow  may 
be  used  so  as  to  bring  the  indicator  into  a  vertical  position; 
since,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  connections  to  the 
indicator  as  short  and  direct  as  practicable,  some  engineers 
prefer  to  omit  the  elbow  and  attach  the  indicator  in  a 
horizontal  position.  The  indicator  is  attached  directly  to 
the  cock  by  the  nut  r.  Fig.  2,  which  wedges  the  conical  pro- 
jection s  of  the  indicator  tightly  into  the  cock  and  thus 
prevents  leakage  of  steam.  On  account  of  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  pipe  and  elbows  to  the  flow  of  steam  to  the 
indicator,  it  is  preferable  to  have  an  indicator  at  each  end 
of  the  cylinder,  but  if  that  is  not  convenient,  one  indicator 
may  be  connected  with  both  ends  of  the  cylinder  by  means 
of  a  three-way  cock. 

6.  Most  cylinders  of  the  better  class  of  engines  arc  now 
provided  with  bosses  having  holes  tapped  in  them  for  the 
convenient  application  of  the  indicator;  in  many  old  engines, 
however,  no  special  provision  for  the  indicator  has  been 
made.  In  such  cases  care  must  be  taken  to  drill  holes  that 
will  not  be  covered  with  the  piston  when  it  is  near  the  end 
of  the  stroke.  If  the  hole  cannot  be  tapped  directly  into 
the  clearance  space,  a  passage  must  be  chipped  to  the 
clearance  space  in  order  that  the  steam  can  reach  the 
indicator. 

7.  The  indicator  connection  should  never  be  on  the  side 
of  the  cylinder  directly  opposite  to  the  steam  ports;  the 
current  of  entering  steam  would  strike  against  the  opening 
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i-ading  to  the  indicator,  and  the  pressure  shown  by  ihe 
iiagram  would  thereby  be  considerably  increased.  With 
many  engines  that  have  not  been  provided  with  special 
indicator  attachments,  it  will  be  found  that  holes  for  this 
purpose  may  be  conveniently  drilled  and  tapped  in  the 
cylinder  heads. 


8. 


INDICATORS    FOK    SPECIAL    PUIIPOSES. 
Oas-Englne    Indicators.  —  An    indicator    specially 


J  sometimes  applied  to 


adapted  to  gas  engines,  and  one  that 
steam  engines,  pumps, 
and  hydraulic  machin- 
ery when  high  pressures 
are  used,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  3.  The  cylinder.^ 
has  two  bores  a  and  ^. 
The  larger  bore  a  is 
i  square  inch  in  area 
(the  size  usually  em- 
ployed when  testing  a 
steam  engine),  and  the 
area  of  the  smaller 
bore  A  is  ^  square  inch. 
The  piston  c  is  fitted  to 
the  smaller  bore  and 
is  that  used  when  indi- 
cating a  gas  engine  or  ^'°-  *■ 
a  very  high  pressure  steam  engine.  It  gives  but  half  the 
movement  of  the  pencil  given  by  the  larger  piston  used  in  a; 
so,  if  the  spring  used  is  stamped  40,  the  calculations,  when 
using  the  smaller  piston,  must  be  made  as  if  an  SO-pound 
spring  had  been  used.  The  pencil  movement  is  also  of 
special  design,  the  moving  parts  being  stronger  and  more 
rigid  than  those  used  on  regular  steam-engine  patterns. 
With  the  regulation  piston  of  ^  square  inch  area  in  cham- 
ber rt,  the  indicator  may  be  used  for  steam  engines  with 
ordinary  pressures. 
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9.  Aminonia  Indicators. — For  use  on  the  ammonia 
cylinders  of  refrigerating  machines,  it  is  preferable  to  use  a 
special  indicator  the  working  parts  of  which  are  made  of 
steel  instead  of  brass,  because  ammonia  has  no  effect  on 
steel,  but  rapidly  corrodes  brass.  In  case  it  is  not  possible 
to  procure  an  ammonia  indicator,  an  ordinary  steam-engine 
indicator  will  answer  the  purpose,  provided  the  piston  is 
removed  after  every  set  of  cards  is  taken  and  both  cylinder 
and  piston  are  wiped  dry  and  well  covered  with  oil.  This 
will  prevent  the  ammonia  gas  from  attacking  the  portions 
of  the  indicator  made  of  brass. 


REDUCING    MOTIONS. 


PAXTOGRAPIT  MOTIONS. 

lO.  Piiri>ose  of  a  llediieiiip:  Motion. — The  motion  of  the 
paper  drum  is  nearly  always  taken  from  the  crosshead.  How- 
ever, since  the  stroke 
of  the  crosshead  is 
longer  than  the  circum- 
ference of  the  drum,  it 
is  necessary  to  arrange 
a  form  of  mechanism 
some  point  of  which 
will  copy  to  a  reduced 
scale  the  stroke  of  the 
piston.  Such  a  mech- 
anism is  called  a  reclii- 
ciii^  motion. 

11.  The  panto- 
jOfrapli,  Fig.  4,  is  an  ex- 
cellent form  of  reducing 
motion.  It  consists  of 
four  links  joined  together  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram. 
One  of  the  links  ;/  is  prolonged  and  is  pivoted  at  the  end  to 
the  crosshead  D.     The  opposite  corner  of  the  parallelogram 
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is  pivoted  to  the  fixed  point  C.  The  cord  is  attached 
to  the  point  E  on  the  link  ;;/,  which  point  must  be  on  the 
straight  line  connecting  C  and  D.  A  B  represents  the 
length  of  the  stroke.  Letting  h  represent  the  length  of 
the  indicator  diagram,  we  have  the  following  proportions: 

A  B  \  h^  CD  :  CE,  or  — r-  =  7^-7^. 

/t        C  E 

12«     The  lazy  ton^.  Fig.  5,  is  a  modified  form  of  the 
pantograph  that  is  much  used  as  a   reducing  motion.      It 


PlO.ft. 

consists  of  a  series  of  bars  joined  together  m  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  flexible  frame.  The  joint  A  of  the  frame  is 
attached  to  any  convenient  stationary  point  on  the  engine 
or  its  surroundings  and  B  is  attached  to  the  crosshead. 
The  bar  C  is  provided  with  a  number  of  holes,  in  one  of 
which  is  placed  a  pin  c  to  which  the  indicator  cord  is  attached. 
The  bars  D  and  E  to  which  C  is  joined  are  provided  with  a 
series  of  holes,  and  C  may  be  placed  in  any  position  in  which 
its  ends  are  attached  to  holes  similarly  located  in  the  two 
bars.  For  each  position  of  C,  one  of  the  holes  in  it  will  be 
in  line  with  the  two  joints  -^  and  B  at  the  extremity  of  the 
frame ;  this  is  the  hole  in  which  the  pin  c  is  to  be  placed  for 
that  position  of  C. 

13.  The  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  diagram  to  the  length 
of  the  stroke  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  distance  Ac  \,o  the 
distance  A  B;  this  is  true  for  any  distance  between  the 
points  A  and  B,     To  find  the  correct  position  of  the  bar  C 
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for  a  given  length  of  card,  when  the  length  of  stroke  is 
known,  set  the  points  A  and  B  at  some  convenient  distance 
apart;  multiply  this  distance  by  the  desired  length  of  the 
card  and  divide  the  product  by  the  length  of   the  stroke; 
the  quotient  so  obtained  will  be  the  distance  from  A  at 
which  to  set  the  pinV,  keeping  A  and  B  at  the  distance 
apart  to  which  they  were  set  at  the  beginning  of  the  opera- 
tion.    A  very  convenient  method  of  locating  C  is  to  make 
the  distance  A  B  equal  to  the   length  of  the  stroke  and 
then  locate  C  so  that  the  distance  A  c  is,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, equal  to  the  desired  length  of  the  diagram.     For  exam- 
ple, let  it  be  desired  to  take  a  diagram  3^  inches  long  from  an 
engine  having  a  stroke  of  32  inches;  make  the  distance  A  B 
32  inches  and  then  attach  C  to  the  holes  in  D  and  E  that 
will  make  the  distance  A  r,  as  near  as  may  be  3^  inches. 

14,  The  pantograph  and  lazy  tongs  are  theoretically 
correct  reducing  motions;  that  is,  the  motion  imparted  to 
the  indicator  cord  is  exactly  proportional  to  the  motion  of 
the  crosshead.  The  point  to  which  the  cord  is  attached 
moves  in  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  direction  of  motion 
of  the  crosshead.  The  fixed  point  of  either  the  pantograph 
or  lazy  tongs  may  be  at  any  place  that  will  enable  the  cord 
to  be  led  to  the  indicator  in  the  shortest  and  most  direct 
manner;  it  is  not  necessary,  as  is  sometimes  assumed,  to 
locate  the  fixed  point  on  a  line  equidistant  from  both  ends 
of  the  stroke.  In  locating  the  point  of  attachment,  how- 
ever, it  is  important  to  guard  against  striking  the  joints  of 
the  frame  at  the  ends  of  the  stroke ;  neglect  of  this  precau- 
tion may  result  in  breaking  the  reducing  motion.  A  disad- 
vantage of  the  pantograph  is  the  danger  of  lost  motion  due 
to  wear  in  the  joints. 


SWINGING-I^VKR  REDUCING  MOTIONS. 

15.  A  lever  with  one  end  pivoted  at  some  convenient 
fixed  point  and  the  other  attached  to  the  crosshead  of  the 
engine  forms  one  of  the  simplest  reducing  motions;  and  if 
the  device  is  correctly  designed  and  carefully  constructed, 
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it  can  be  made  to  give  as  accurate  rciiults  as  arc  obtainable 
in  any  way.  Two  common  forms  of  swinging-lever  redu- 
cing motions  are  those  illustrated  in  Figs.  6  and  7.  The 
form  shown  in  Fig.  6  is  called  the  slotted  swlnglngr  lever. 


The  lower  end  of  the  lever  is  slotted  and  fits  over  a  pin  in 
the  crosshead;  the  other  end  of  the  lever  is  pivoted  at  a 
fixed  point  f  and  the  cord  is  attached  at   I'.     The  cord  is 
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guided  by  a  pulley  Z  so  that  it  will  leave  the  point  V  in  a 

direction  parallel  to  the  line  of  motion  of  the  crosshead. 
In  the  device  shown  in  Fig.  7,  the  lever  is  connected  to 

the  crosshead  by  a  link  W  D,     The  cord  is  attached  to  the 

circumference  of  a  grooved 
sector  E  V  F^  called  a  Brumbo 
pulley.  The  center  of  the 
circle  of  which  the  sector  forms 
a  part  lies  in  the  center  line  of 
the  lever  pivot  U,  The  sector 
may  be  attached  directly  to  the 
lever  or  it  and  the  lever  may 
be  keyed  to  a  short  shaft  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  cord 
can  be  led  directly  to  the  indi- 
cator. Instead  of  the  sector, 
the  cord  may  be  attached  to  a 
pin,  as  in  the  motion  shown  in 
^^®-  ^'  Fig.  6 ;    in  this  case   a   guide 

pulley  similar  to  the  pulley  Z,  Fig.  6,  would  be  required. 


16.     Krror   of  8Avinfirinfi:-L.ever   Motions. — The  types 

of  swinging-lever  motion  illustrated  in  Figs.  6  and  7  are 
imperfect,  from  the  fact  that  the  motion  imparted  to  the 
cord  is  not  exactly  proportional  to  the  motion  of  the  cross- 
head.  In  the  slotted  swinging  lever,  Fig.  0,  the  distance 
from  the  pivot  ^^to  the  center  of  the  pin  in  the  crosshead 
is  variable,  while  the  distance  from  (^  to  the  point  V  to 
which  the  cord  is  attached  is  constant ;  in  other  words,  the 
length  of  the  long  arm  of  the  lever  varies,  while  the  length 
of  the  short  arm  remains  constant.  This  results  in  a  varia- 
tion in  the  relative  motions  of  crosshead  and  cord  for  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  stroke,  and  the  diagram  obtained  is,  in 
consequence,  distorted. 

With  the  motion  illustrated  in  Fig.  7,  the  link  W 7)  acts 
like  a  connecting-rod  to  transmit  the  straight-line  motion 
of  the  crosshead  to  the  end  of  the  lever  that  moves  in  a  cir- 
cular arc;  the  link  thus  has  an  angular  motion  that  has  a 
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disturbing  effect  on  the  ratio  of  the  cord  nn.venienl  in  that 
of  the  crosshead.  The  result  is  a  diagram  whose  pmixir- 
tions  are  not  perfect. 

17.  Methods  of  Keduclng  the  Errors. — For  ordinary 
work  with  the  indicator,  the  amount  of  distortion  with  care- 
fully made  swinging-lever  motions  is  not  serious  and  may  be 
ignored.  To  secure  good  results.,  the  lovers  should  always 
be  suspended  from  such  a  point  that  when  the  crosshead  is 
at  the  middle  of  its  stroke,  they  will  be  perpendicular  to  its 
line  of  motion.  The  accuracy  of  the  motion  will,  in  gen- 
eral, be  increased  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  levers;  for 
most  purposes  it  will  be  sufficient  to  use  a  lever  whose  length 
is  twice  that  of  the  stroke,  and  in  some  cases  a  lever  even 
shorter  than  this  is  used.  The  accuracy  of  the  motion  with 
the  connecting  link.  Fig.  7,  is  also  increased  by  increasing 
the  length  of  the  link;  for  ordinary  work,  a  link  whose 
length  is  equal  to  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  stroke  may 
be  used.     The  lever  in  this  motion  should  be  so  suspended 

^that  the  extreme  positions  of    n'above  and  below  the  line  of 
lotion  of  the  point  D  are  about  equal. 

18.  Theoretically  Correct  Motions. — The  errors  of  the 
swinging-lever  motions  that  were  noted  in  Art.  16  can  be 
neutralized   and   a    theoretically 

correct    reduction    obtained    by 
the  methods  illustrated  in  Figs.  8  ^.^ 

and  9.     In  each   of   the   figures  ^  ^ 

the  cord  is  attached  to  a  sliding     [~H — Br~TR        -  r-y 
bar  5   whose  line   of   motion   is       ^  ^  iS  z\ 

parallel  to  that  of  the  crosshead. 
in  Fig.  8  the  bar  5  is  provided 
ith  a  pin  that  works  in  a  slot 
the  swinging  lever.     By  this 
angement  the  ratio  of  the  dis- 
;s  from  the  pivot  i'  to  the   LZ 

ITand  Cis  constant  for  all    

litions  of   the   crosshead,  and 
motion  of  the  bar  S  is  exactly 


n 
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proportional  to  that  of  the  crosshead.     In  Fig.  9  the  bar  5 

is  connected  to  the  sv/inging  lever  by  a  short  link  K  C.    In 

order  to  secure  a  theoretically 
correct  reduction,  the  length 
of  this  link  must  be  such  that 
the  ratio  of  the  distance  VC 
to  the  distance  IV  D  is  equal 
to  the  ratio  of  [/  V  to  U  ]\\ 
and  the  bar  5  must  be  so  loca- 
ted that  the  center  lines  V  C 
and  W  D  of  the  two  links  are 
parallel.  When  these  condi- 
tions are  fulfilled  and  the 
points  f/,  F,  and  11^  lie  in  the 
same  straight  line,  the  center 
of  the  joint  C  lies  on  the 
straight  line  joining  U  and  D. 
The  cord  must  be  guided  by  pulleys,  as  Z,  so  that  it  will 

leave  the  bars  5,  Figs.  8  and  9,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 

line  of  motion  of  the  bars. 

19.  Rule  for  Proportioning:  Swlngingr-Tjever  Mo- 
tions.— With  any  swinging-lever  reducing  motion,  the  ratio 
of  the  length  of  the  diagram  to  the  length  of  the  stroke 
is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  distance  from  the  pivot  to  the 
point  of  attachment  of  the  cord  to  the  distance  from  the 
pivot  to  the  pin  by  means  of  which  the  lever  is  connected  to 
the  crosshead;  thus,  with  either  of  the  motions  shown  in 
Figs,  fi  to  9,  let  /  represent  the  length  of  the  diagram  and 

/        U  J ' 
L  the  length  of  the  stroke,  then  -.  =   ..    ... 

with  this  principle,  we  have  the  following 


Fig.  9. 


In  accordance 


Rule. —  To  find  the  distance  from  t/te  pivot  at  which  to 
connect  the  cord^  or  to  find  the  radius  of  the  Bruvibo  pul- 
ley when  the  length  of  the  stroke^  the  lengtJi  of  the  dia- 
gram^ and  the  distance  from  the  pivot  of  the  lever  to  the  point 
zuhere  it  is  connected  with  the  crosshead  are  known ^  multiply 
the  length  of  the  diagram  by  the  distance  from  the  pivot  to 
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the  point  of  the  lever  at  which  it  is  connected  with  the  cross- 
head  and  divide  the  product  by  the  length  of  the  stroke. 

Let      /  =  length  of  diagram ; 
L  =  length  of  stroke ; 
d  =  distance  from  pivot  to  point  of  attachment  of 

cord  (see  U  V,  Figs.  6  to  9) ; 
D  =  distance  from  pivot  to  point  where  lever  is  con- 
nected to  crosshead  (see  [/  W,  Figs.  6  to  9). 

Then,  ^=T^- 

Example  1. — The  stroke  of  an  engine  is  28  inches;  the  length  (/  IV 
of  the  lever  is  6  feet ;  what  must  be  the  distance  £/  F  to  give  a  diagram 
3|  inches  long  ? 

Solution. — Applying  the  rule  just  given,  we  have 

a  =  — sq"^  =  ^  ^^'    Ans. 

Example  2. — In  Fig.  7  find  the  radius  U  V  oi  the  arc  E  F  in  order 
that  the  diagram  may  be  ^  inches  long,  the  stroke  of  the  engine  being 
38  inches  and  the  length  6/  W^  being  5  feet  5  inches. 

Solution. — This  example  is  solved  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pre- 
ceding one.  The  effective  length  of  the  lever  is  5  feet  5  inches 
=  d5  inches.    Applying  the  rule,  we  have 

d  =  radius  of  arc  E Fr=.  —  =  6  in.,  nearly.    Ans. 


*  REDUCING  WHEELS. 

•to 

30.  Reducing:  wheels  form  a  very  convenient  and 
theoretically  accurate  method  of  reducing  the  motion  of  the 
crosshead  to  the  required  value  for  the  paper  drum.  These 
wheels  are  furnished  in  a  variety  of  forms,  some  of  which 
are  designed  to  be  attached  directly  to  the  indicator,  while 
others  are  provided  with  means  for  clamping  to  some  point 
on  the  engine  bed.  One  of  the  latter  type  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  10.  The  cord  a  is  attached  to  a  bar  or  rod  fastened  to 
the  crosshead  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cord  will  lead 
from  it  to  the  wheel  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  line  of  motion 
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the  crosshead.  and  the  cord  b  is  attached  to  the  indi- 
cator dnim.  The  smaller 
pulley  can  be  removed  and 
replaced  by  one  of  several 
others  of  different  sizes.  The 
proportions  of  the  two  pul- 
leys can  thus  be  varied  so  as 
to  secure  the  desired  length 
of  diagram.  Thus,  if  the 
stroke  of  the  engine  is 
S 13  inches  and  the  desired 
length  of  the  diagram  is 
3  inches,  the  diameter  of  the 
larger  pulley  should  be  four 
times  that  of  the  smaller. 
The  hub  of  the  larger  wheel 
contains  a  spring  that  is 
wound  up  when  the  cord  a 
is  unwound  from  the  wheel 
by  the  outward  motion  of  the 
crosshead  ;  when  the  cross- 
head  makes  its  return  stroke, 
d  winds  the  cord  on 


the  spring  turr 


wheel  a 


lagai 


L 


REDITCING  MOTIONS  FOR  HIGH  SPEEDS. 

31.  When  an  engine  has  a  high  rotative  speed,  the  quick 
changes  in  direction  of  mution  set  up  severe  stresses  in  a 
reducing  gear.  In  a  pantograph  or  a  swinging-lever  motion, 
these  stresses  are  likely  to  cause  a  springing  of  the  partS' 
that  will  distort  the  diagram  and  lead  to  erroneous  results. 
The  shocks  and  stresses  also  tend  to  wear  the  joints  rapidly; 
the  lazy-tongs  motion,  with  its  great  number  of  joints 
and  moving  pieces,  is  on  this  account  poorly  adapted  for' 
high-speed  work.  A  swinging  lever,  if  made  of  stiff  and 
light  wood  with  joints  bushed  and  neatly  fitted,  will  give 
good  results  at  nearly  any  speed  of  rotation  at  which  it  is 
practicable  to  run  an  engine.    Instead  of  bushing  the  joints, 
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they    may  be  made  adjustable    as  shown  in  Fig.  II.      The 

end  of  the  bar  is  split  by  a  saw  kerf  passing  thr  u^h  llie 

center  of  the  hole  forming  the  pivot  bear    g 

and  extending  far  enough  into  the  ba 

permit  the  two  parts  to  be  drawn  up 

against     the    pivot    by    a    wood    sere* 

Instead  of  the  screw  a  somewhat  more 

stantial  method  is  to  use  a  small  bolt  pa 

through  the  end  of  the  bar.     A  joint  i 

in  this  way  and  fitted  to  a  turned  pin,  if  well 

lubricated,  gives   the  best  satisfaction   and 

lasts  almost  indefinitely. 

2'Z,  With  reducing  wheels  the  qu  ck 
reversals  of  the  direction  of  rotation  that 
take  place  at  high  speeds  make  it  necessary  *''°'  "' 

to  use  a  stiff  spring  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  wheel. 
To  reduce  the  inertia,  the  wheels  are  made  as  light  as 
Is  practicable  ;  with  many  reducing  wheels,  lightness  is 
^secured  by  the  use  of  aluminum.  The  better  class  of  redu- 
cing wheels  can  now  be  successfully  used  for  nearly  any  speed 
of  rotation  likely  to  be  met  with. 


INTHCATOR  COJfN'ECTIONS. 
23.  Indicator  Cowls. — In  order  to  transmit  the  motion 
from  the  reducing  motion  to  the  paper  drum  with  as  little 
loss  or  distortion  as  possible,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  cord 
that  will  stretch  but  little.  To  meet  this  requirement, 
indicators  are  generally  supplied  with  a  special  braided  cord 
that  will  give  good  results  for  most  purposes.  In  the  case  of 
3arge  engines,  where  long  cords  are  required,  the  amount  of 
Stretch  with  the  best  cord  obtainable  is  considerable  and 
may  result  in  a  distortion  that  would  be  undesirable  for 
accurate  tests.  For  such  cases  a  fine  copper  or  steel  wire 
may  be  used  to  advantage.  It  is  always  best  to  so  arrange 
the  reducing  motion  and  indicator  that  the  cord  may  be  led 
to  the  paper  drum  in  the  shortest  and  most  direct  practicable 
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line.  When  the  cord  is  attached  to  a  pin  on  the  reducing 
motion,  it  must  be  guided  so  as  to  leave  the  pin  in  the  line 
of  its  motion,  as  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  6,  8,  and  9;. the  use 
of  guide  pulleys  should,  however,  be  avoided  as  much  as  it  is 
practicable. 

24,  Stop  Motions. — Various  means  are  used  to  stop  the 
motion  of  the  paper  drum  when  it  is  required  to  change  the 

paper  or  when  the  indi- 
cator is  not  in  use.  A 
common  method  is  to 
have  a  short  cord  at- 
^^''-  ^•^  tached     to     the    pai>er 

drum  with  a  hook  a,  Fig.  12,  on  the  end;  the  cord  from  the 
reducing  motion  has  a  loop  into  which  the  hook  may  be 
fastened  when  it  is  desired  to  operate  the  paper  drum.  The 
length  of  the  cord  from  the  reducing  motion  can  readily  be 
made  adjustable  by  the  use  of  a  loop  /,  formed  as  shown 
in  Fig.  12.  The  thin  strip  of  wood  or  metal  /f  provides  a 
very  ready  means  of  changing  the  length  of  the  loop  and  of 
tying  it  securely  in  any  position.  To  prevent  the  cord  lead- 
ing from  the  reducing  motion  from  being  thrown  about  and 
getting  tangled  when  it  is  unhooked  from  the  cord  leading 
to  the  paper  drum,  it  is  well  to  have  a  rubber  band  fastened 
in  a  convenient  position  and  provided  with  a  hook  into  which 
the  loop  /  may  be  secured.  The  elasticity  of  the  rubber  band 
can  thus  be  made  to  keep  the  cord  stretched  and  to  prevent 
it  from  being  tangled  and  broken. 

25.  Paper  drums  are  sometimes  provided  with  a  stop 
motion  that  will  hold  them  in  place  and  prevent  the  cord 
from  being  wound  c^n ;  this  merely  has  the  same  effect  as 
lengthening  the  cord,  but  is  open  to  the  objection  that 
at  high  speeds  the  loose  cord  is  apt  to  make  trouble  by  flying 
about  and  getting  caught.  In  addition  to  the  stop  motions 
above  noted,  indicator  manufacturers  have  designed  a 
number  of  very  useful  devices,  some  of  which  absolutely 
prevent  any  trouble  with  the  cord  and  make  it  easy  to  start 
and  stop  the  paper  drum. 
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SPECIAIi   ATTACHMENTS. 

26,  Siimiltaneoiis  Diag:rains. — With  an  engine  having 
two  or  more  cylinders  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  take  a 
diagram  simultaneously  from  each  end  of  all  the  cylinders  so 
as  to  get  a  record  of  what  takes  place  in  each  cylinder  at  some 
particular  time.  It  is  difficult  for  a  number  of  operators  to 
apply  the  pencils  of  a  set  of  indicators  to  the  paper  all  at  the 
same  time ;  and,  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  a  number  of 
devices  have  been  invented  by  means  of  which  the  pencils  of 
all  the  indicators  can  be  simultaneously  operated  by  one 
person.  Of  these  devices  the  simplest  and  most  successful 
is  an  electromagnet  that  is  attached  to  the  indicator.  When 
a  number  of  indicators  are  to  be  operated  simultaneously, 
the  electromagnets  of  all  are  connected  by  a  wire ;  when  a 
current  is  sent  through  the  wire  by  pressing  a  button  or  key, 
each  electromagnet  pulls  its  pencil  against  the  paper  and 
holds  it  there  until  the  circuit  is  opened. 


INDICATOR  DIAGRAMS. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  TAKING  DIAGRA3IS. 

27,  The  makers  of  indicators  furnish  very  complete 
instructions  for  the  care  and  use  of  their  instruments;  these 
instructions  should  be  carefully  studied  before  attempting 
to  use  a  new  indicator  or  one  with  which  the  user  is  not 
thoroughly  familiar.  The  following  directions  for  taking 
diagrams  apply  to  all  makes  of  indicators:  Before  attaching 
the  indicator  to  the  engine,  see  that  it  is  clean  and  in  good 
working  order.  The  piston  should  move  freely.  See  that 
the  joints  of  the  various  levers  and  links  are  oiled  with  fine 
oil  and  that  they  are  slack  enough  to  avoid  friction,  yet 
not  so  slack  as  to  allow  the  pencil  to  shake.  Adjust  the 
pencil  so  that  it  just  touches  the  paper  and  sharpen  the 
point  so  that  it  makes  a  very  fine  light  line.  A  heavy  coarse 
line  on  a  diagram  indicates  poor  work. 
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Select  a  spring  that  will  give  a  diagram  about  IJ  or 
IJ  inches  in  height.  If,  upon  trial,  the  spring  chosen 
makes  a  wavy  line,  choose  a  stiflfer  one.  A  stiffer  spring  is 
required  on  a  fast-running  engine  than  on  a  slow-running 
engine  when  the  steam  pressure  is  the  same.  See  that  there 
is  no  backlash  between  the  piston  and  spring. 

Adjust  the  length  of  the  cord  so  that  the  drum  turns 
backwards  and  forwards  without  striking  either  of  the  stops 
at  the  end  of  the  travel.  When  it  touches  one  or  the  other 
of  the  stops,  the  cord  is  either  too  short  or  too  long.  If  it 
touches  both,  the  travel  of  the  drum  is  too  great,  and  the 
cord  must  be  fastened  to  a  point  on  the  reducing  motion 
having  less  travel. 

Keep  the  drum  moving  only  when  taking  diagrams. 
Unhook  the  cord  before  putting  a  paper  on  the  drum.  In 
putting  on  the  card,  see  that  it  fits  the  drum  without 
wrinkles,  and  fold  back  the  projecting  edges  over  the 
clips  ;;/,  Fig.  1,  so  that  they  will  not  touch  the  pencil  lever. 

28.  Before  taking  the  diagram,  turn  on  the  steam  a 
minute  or  so  to  warm  the  indicator;  then  press  the  pencil 
lightly  on  the  paper  long  enough  to  take  a  single  diagram. 
Shut  the  cock  and  again  press  the  pencil  to  the  paper. 
Since  the  indicator  piston  is  then  only  subjected  to 
atmospheric  pressure,  the  pencil  will  make  a  straight  line 
called  the  atmospheric  line.  Disconnect  the  cord  and  remove 
the  card.  Write  on  the  card  the  scale  of  the  spring  used,  the 
speed  of  the  engine,  and  any  other  desired  particulars. 

If  one  indicator  is  used  for  both  ends,  first  open  the  three- 
way  cock  to  admit  steam  from  one  end.  Take  the  diagram 
and  open  the  cock  to  the  other  end,  and  take  the  diagram 
from  that  end.  Then  shut  off  the  steam  entirely  and  take 
the  atmospheric  line. 

generatj  features. 

29.  Purpose. — In  actual  practice  the  imperfections  in 
the  construction  of  the  engine  and  the  velocity  at  which 
the  steam  must  flow  through  the  pipes  and  ports  combine 
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to  modify  the  pressures  in  the  cylinder  and,  in  consequence, 
the  form  of  the  diagram  drawn  by  the  indicator  pencil.  By 
a  careful  study  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  diagram,  an 
experienced  engineer  is  able  to  determine  with  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  certainty  the  general  type  and  condition  of 
the  engine  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  diagrams 
were  taken.  The  following  general  outline  uf  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  diagrams  taken  under  different  conditions 
will  enable  the  student  to  interpret  most  of  the  diagrams 
with  which  he  will  meet. 

30.     Points   and  Unes    of    the  DIa«rams, — In    Figs. 
nd  14  are  shuwn  indicator  diagrams  from  the  crank  end 


J. 


and   head  end  of  an  engine.     The  different  points  of  the  J 
stroke  are  plainly  shown.     They  are  as  follows: 

1  is  the  beginning  of  the  stroke. 

2  is  the  point  of  cut-off. 

3  is  the  point  of  release. 
J,  is  the  end  of  the  stroke. 
6  is  the  point  of  compression 
6  is  the  point  of  admission. 
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The  litics  included  between  any  two  of  these  points  have 
received  special  names,  which  are  as  follows: 

6-1  is  the  admission  line. 
1-2  is  the  steam  line. 
;J-J  is  the  expansion  curve. 
3-4-5  is  the  period  of  release. 
4-5  is  the  back  pressure  line. 
5-0  is  the  compression  curve. 
A  Z  IS  the  atmospheric  line. 

31.    The  Vaeuiiin  L*lne.— It  is  sometimes  desirable  to 

have  the  vacuum  line  (line  of  no  pressure)  on  the  card  also. 

The  vacuum  line  may  be  drawn  below  and  parallel  to  the 

atmospheric    line.      The   distance    between   them    will    be 

14.7 


scale  of  spring 


inches.     Thus,  if  the  scale  of  the  indicator 


14.7 
spring  is  30,  the  vacuum  line  lies  —  —  =  .49  inch  below  the 

oU 

atmospheric  line.  When  great  accuracy  is  desired,  the 
vacuum  line  should  be  located  in  accordance  with  the  indi- 
cation of  the  barometer.  This  is  especially  desirable  when 
the  engine  is  located  at  a  great  altitude  above  sea  level. 
Then  the  distance  between  the  atmospheric  and  vacuum 
lines  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  reading  of  the 
barometer  in  inches  by  .49  and  dividing  by  the  scale  of 
the  spring.  For  instance,  if  the  barometer  stands  at  25  inches 
and  the  scale  of  the  indicator  spring  is  30,  the  vacuum  line 

25  X    49 
should  be  drawn  at  a  distance  of    '  =  .41  inch  from 

the  atmosf)heric  line. 

IVZm     Tavo  Dla^i-ains  on  a  81n|j:le   Card. — If    but   one 

indicator  is  used,  the  two  diagrams  are  taken  on  the  same 
blank,  as  shown  in  Fig.  15.  With  the  diagrams  placed  one 
over  the  other,  as  shown,  it  is  very  easy  to  tell  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  cylinder  at  any  [)()int  of  the  stroke.  On  the 
forward  stroke  the  pencil  of  the  indicator  describes  the 
line  A  BCD  of  the  head  diagram  if  the  cock  is  opened  to 
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the  head  end,  or  it  describes  the  line  K LM  if  the  cock  is 
opened  to  the  crank  end.  Likewise,  the  lines  GHJ K 
and  D EF  2L,r^  described  during  the  return  stroke. 


AS 


Return, 


FlO.  15. 

Suppose  the  piston  is  at  a  position  corresponding  to  r  on 
the  forward  stroke;  the  pressure  (above  vacuum)  urging 
the  piston  forwards  is  r  S^  while  the  pressure  resisting  is  r  t. 
Hence,  the  net  pressure  on  the  piston  is  5  /.  Suppose,  now, 
that  the  piston  is  at  r  on  the  return  stroke;  the  pressure  at 
the  right  urging  the  piston  on  is  r//,  while  the  pressure  on 
the  left  is  rv.  The  net  pressure  is,  therefore,  uv,  and  is 
negative ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  resistance  is  greater  than 
the  effort. 

33.  A  double  diagram  of  this  character  tells  at  a  glance 
what  is  taking  place  at  either  end  of  the  cylinder  at  any 
point  of  the  stroke.  Thus,  when  the  piston  is  on  the  for- 
ward stroke,  in  the  position  corresponding  to  ;//,  the  steam 
in  the  head  end  is  at  the  point  of  release  C,  Draw  a  line 
through  m  pefpendicular  to  the  vacuum  line.  C  lies 
on  ABC^  and  since  KLM  is  described  at  the  same  time 
2&  A  B  C^  the  intersection  of  the  line  through  C  with  the 
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line  K L  Af  is  the  point  corresponding  to  C.  The  intersec- 
tion TV  is  on  the  compression  line;  hence,  when  release 
occurs  in  the  head  end,  compression  is  taking  place  in  the 
crank  end. 

34.    Effect  of  Type  and  Speed  of  Engrine  on  Form  of 
Diafirram. — The  form  of  a  good  diagram  depends  largely 


Pio.  le. 

on  the  type  of  the  engine,  style  of  valve,  and  speed.  What 
would  be  considered  a  good  diagram  from  a  locomotive  or 
from  a  high-speed  automatic  engine  would  be  considered 
very  poor  if  taken  from  a  Corliss  engine.  In  general,  a 
diagram  taken  from  an  engine  with  releasing  gear  of  the 
Corliss  type  will  be  regular  and  show  but  little  compression. 


Fig.  17. 


The  point  of  cut-off,  release,  and  compression  will  be  sharply 
marked.     The  diagram  shown  in  Fig.    10  is  what  may  be 
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expected  from  this  type  of  engine  when  the  valves  are  cor- 
rectly set  and  in  good  working  order.  The  fact  that  the 
back-pressure  line  runs  below  the  atmospheric  line  shows 
plainly  that  the  engine  the  card  was  taken  from  was  con- 
densing. On  the  other  hand,  Fig.  17  shows  the  form  of 
diagram  that  may  be  expected  from  an  engine  running  at 
250  to  300  revolutions  per  minute.  On  account  of  the  high 
rotative  speed,  the  lines  are  irregular,  due  to  the  inertia  of 
the  moving  parts  of  the  indicator.  The  compression  is 
large,  as  it  should  be  for  engines  running  at  a  high  speed. 
The  point  of  cut-oflf  is  never  very  sharply  marked. 

It  is  readily  seen  how  totally  unlike  are  the  diagrams 
shown  in  Figs.  16  and  17,  yet  each  is  considered  as  repre- 
senting good  practice. 


FAUIiTS   TS  TAIiVE   SETTING   REVEAIiED   BT 

DIAGRAMS. 


FAUXTS  IX  STEAM  DISTRIBITTION. 

35.  Some  of  the  most  common  faults  revealed  by  the 
indicator  diagram  are  given  below.  In  the  diagram  follow- 
ing, Figs.  18  to  22, 

1  is  the  admission. 

2  is  the  cut-off. 

3  is  the  release. 

4  is  the  compression. 

I.  Admission  may  be  too  early. 

II.  Admission  may  be  too  late. 

III.  Cut-oflf  may  be  too  early. 

IV.  Cut-oflF  may  be  too  late. 

V.  Release  may  be  too  early. 

VI.  Release  may  be  too  late. 

VII.  Compression  may  be  too  early. 

VIII.  Compression  may  be  too  late. 


f 
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36.     C'lise  I.     Admission  Too  Karly. — The  effect  on  the 
diagram  of  a  too  early  admission  is  shown  in  Fig.  18.     It  is 


Fig.  18. 

seen  that  the  admission  line  la,  instead  of  being  straight 
and  perpendicular  to  the  atmospheric  line,  as  in  Figs.  13 
to  10,  slants  backwards.  With  a  single  slide  valve  or  piston 
valve,  all  the  other  events,  cut-off,  release,  and  compres- 
sion, are  also  too  early.  The  remedy  is  to  shift  the  eccen- 
tric on  the  shaft  so  as  to  decrease  its  angular  advanjce. 

In  the  case  of  the  Corliss  engine,  the  admission  may  be 
too  early,  while  the  other  points  are  not  affected.  The 
fault  may  then  be  rcMnedied  by  adjusting  the  link  rods  so 
as  to  give  the  steam  valves  more  lap,  and  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  shift  the  eccentric. 

The  effect  of  too  earlv  admission  is  to  introduce  an  excess- 
ive  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  piston  before  it  reaches 
the  end  of  the  stroke;  inconsequence,  the  piston  must  be 
pushed  to  the  end  of  its  stroke  by  the  momentum  of  the  fly- 
wheel acting  through  the  crank  and  connecting-rod.  The 
result  is  likely  to  be  })ounding  at  the  crosshead,  crank,  and 
main  bearing. 

37.  Case  II.  Adinlsslou  Too  Tjate. — In  this  case  the 
admission  line  la  on  the  diagram  slants  forwards,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  11).  The  remedy  is  to  increase  the  angular  advance 
until  the  admission  line  la  becomes  perpendicular  to  the 
atmospheric  line.     With  a  single  slide  valve  in  the  case  of  a 
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too  late  admission,  the  other  events,  as  ;?,  and  particularly  3 
and  4,  are  also  too  hite. 


Fig  19. 

In  case  the  engine  has  a  Corliss  or  other  releasing  gear, 
the  admission  may  be  made  earlier  by  reducing  the  lap  of 
the  admission  valves. 

The  effect  of  late  admission  on  the  running  of  the  engine 
is  not  generally  as  noticeable  or  severe  as  is  too  early  admis- 
sion. It  is,  however,  generally  desirable  to  give  the  valves 
enough  lead  to  have  the  clearance  space  filled  with  steam  at 
the  boiler  pressure  just  as  the  piston  begins  its  stroke. 

38.  Case  III.  Cut-OITToo  Early.— See  Fig.  20.  Here 
the  steam  expands  until  its  pressure  is  less  than  the  back 
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pressure;  in  consequence,  the  expansion  line  crosses  the 
back-pressure  line,  as  shown  at  C,  and  forms  a  loop.  This 
effect  is  often  observed  in  automatic  cut-off  engines  working 
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under  a  light  load.  It  causes  a  reversal  of  the  pressures  on 
the  piston  that  may  result  in  pounding.  The  great  range 
in  pressure  also  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  steam  consumption. 

39.     Case  IV.     Cut-Off  Too  lAte.— See  Fig.  21.     Here 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  terminal  pressure  is  very  high. 


r 


V 


Fig.  21. 

When  this  is  the  case,  a  great  deal  of  the  benefit  of  expan- 
sion is  lost  and  there  is  a  consequent  waste  of  steam.  With 
an  ordinary  j)lain  slide-valve  engine,  the  cut-off  is  always 
late,  it  not  being  practicable  to  cut  off  earlier  than  \  stroke 

without  seriously  affecting  the  other  events. 

4().     C'aso  \,     Heloase  Too  Karly. — The  appearance  of 

the  diagram  for  this  case  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  18. 

41.     Cast*  VI.     Release  Too  I^ate. — This  is  illustrated 

in  Fig.  I'J. 

4'i.     Case   VII.      Compression  Too  Early.  —  Figs.    20 

and  'I'l  show  the  effects  of  too  early  compression.  The  steam 
is  eonii)resse(l  in  the  clearance  space  until  its  pressure  rises 
above  that  c)f  the  steam  in  the  steam  chest;  when  the  steam 
valve  opens  there  is  a  flow  of  steam  from  the  cylinder  to  the 
steam  chest,  as  is  shown  by  the  looj),  until  the  pressures  in 
the  cylinder  and  steam  chest  are  nearly  equal.  If  the  steam 
valve  has  no  lead,  the  compression  line  may  rise  above  the 
admission  line,  as  shown  at  F  m  Fig.  "^O;  with  lead,  the  loop 
will  have  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  22  and  at  A  in  Fig.  20. 
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Too  much  compression  is  likely  to  produce  an  effect  on  the 
running  of  the  engine  similar  to  that  produced  by  too  early 
admission ;  pounding  and  heating  are  often  to  be  ascribed 
to  this  cause.     It  also  reduces  the  effective  work  of  the  steam. 


Pig.  8S. 

With  the.  same  cut-off  and  the  proper  amount  of  compression, 
an  amount  of  work  that  is  represented  by  the  area  a  b  J^a^ 
Fig.  22,  included  between  the  line  -J  a  and  the  dotted  line  ab  Ji^ 
plus  the  area  of  the  loop,  would  be  gained. 

43.  Case  VIII.  Compression  Too  liate.  —  This  is 
shown  on  the  diagram  by  a  very  short  compression  curve 
(see  Jfr-^y  Fig.  19)  or  by  the  almost  complete  absence  of  such 
a  curve.  

REMEDIES  FOR  FAULTS  IN  STEAM  DISTRIBUTIOX. 

44.  Most  of  the  faults  enumerated  in  the  preceding 
articles  are  due  either  to  incorrect  valve  proportions  or  to  a 
fault  in  the  setting;  the  remedy  to  be  applied  in  any  par- 
ticular case  will,  therefore,  be  determined  by  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  type  of  engine  and  the  conditions  under 
which  the  diagram  was  taken.  With  a  plain  slide  valve 
driven  by  a  fixed  eccentric,  a  change  in  the  angle  of  advance 
of  the  eccentric  will  have  an  effect  on  all  the  events. 
Increasing  the  angle  of  advance  will  make  admission, 
cut-off,  and  release  .take  place  earlier  and  increase  the 
compression;  decreasing  the  angle  will  have  the  opposite 
eflfect.     A  general  rule  is  that  an  increase  in  the  angle  of 
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advance  of  any  eccentric  with  a  fixed  throw  has  the  eflfect  of 
making  all  the  events  controlled  by  that  eccentric  take  place 
earlier,  while  a  decrease  in  the  angle  will  make  them  take 
place  later.  This  rule  applies  to  all  types  of  valves  and  gears. 
It  is  generally  desirable  to  set  the  valves  so  that  the  work 
done  will  be  equally  divided  between  the  two  ends  of  the 
cylinder.  If  an  indicator  diagram  shows  a  material  dif- 
ference in  the  work  done  in  the  two  ends  of  a  cylinder  with 
a  slide  valve,  the  fault  can  be  remedied  by  changing  the 
length  of  the  valve  stem  so  as  to  make  the  cut-off  take  place 
earlier  on  the  end  doing  the  greater  amount  of  work  and 
later  on  the  other.  With  an  engine  having  a  separate  steam 
valve  for  each  end  of  the  cylinder,  either  valve  may  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  make  it  cut  off  earlier  or  later  without 
affecting  the  other. 

45.  Remeily  for  Too  Early  Cut-Off. — The  fault  illus- 
trated in  Case  III  and  Fig.  20  cannot  be  remedied  by  a  change 
in  the  valve.  It  is  found  only  in  the  case  of  automatic  or 
adjustable  cut-off  engines  working  with  a  light  load  and  a 
high  boiler  pressure.  The  cause  is  a  steam  pressure  too 
great  for  the  work  to  be  done  with  the  given  size  of  cylinder 
and  piston  speed.  The  remedy  is  either  to  throttle  the 
steam,  lower  the  boiler  pressure,  or  run  the  engine  at  a 
slower  speed.  That  any  of  these  remedies  will  have  the 
desired  effect  will  be  made  clear  by  a  consideration  of  Fig.  23. 

The  solid  line  a  b  c 
<»r  ^"i?N  represents  the  expan- 

<n \X\  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  diagram 

I  >J'\^\  when    cut-off    is    so 

\  \s^"''''''-V>.  early  that   the  steam 

M.^^ _^^"v^''''"--'""^^    expands     below    the 

^      back-pressure  Ime^/r. 
^^^'  ^'*-  The    work     done    is 

represented  by  the  area  a  h  f  e  minus  the  2iv^difdc,  Now 
let  the  steam  be  throttled  or  the  boiler  pressure  be  lowered 
so  that  the  initial  pressure  will  rise  only  to  a' .  In  order  that 
the  work  done  in  the  cylinder  may  be  the  same  with  this 
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pressure  as  it  was  with  the  higher  pressure,  it  is  evident  that 
cut-ofT  must  take  place  enough  later  to  raise  the  expansion 
line  b"  c'  far  enough  above  the  expansion  line  b  c  to  give  the 
diagram  a'  b"  c'  d  e  a'  an  area  equal  to  the  net  area  repre- 
sented by  the  full-line  diagram.  On  account  of  the  later  cut- 
off, the  terminal  pressure  does  not  fall  below  the  back- 
pressure line  and  no  loop  is  formed. 

If  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  is  reduced,  the  total 
work  done  by  the  engine  remaining  constant,  it  is  evident 
that  the  work  done  during  each  stroke  must  be  increased; 
ihis  will  require  the  admission  of  steam  during  a  greater 
portion  of  the  stroke,  so  as  to  produce  a  diagram  having  a 
greater  area;  expansion  will  begin  later  and  the  expansion 
line  will  be  prevented  from  falling  below  the  back-pressure 
line,  as  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  b'  c' . 

46.  Kemedy  for  Timi  Ijite  Cut -Off.— With  an  aiijmlabU 
cut-off,  the  fault  illustrated  by  Fig.  21  can  be  remedied 
either  by  raising  the  boiler  pressure  so  that  the  same  area 
of  diagram  will  be  obtained  with  an  earlier  cut-off  or  by 
increasing  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  so  as  to  do 
the  same  work  with  a  smaller  average  pressure.  By  either 
method  the  cut-off  will  be  made  to  take  place  earlier  in  the 
stroke,  and  the  expansion  line  will,  in  consequence,  fall 
nearer  to  the  back-pressure  line. 

47.  Release  Too  Early  or  Too  Late.— If  the  release  is 
loo  early,  there  is  danger  of  loss  of  pressure  due  to  the 
escape  of  the  steam  too  early  in  the  stroke;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  release  is  too  late,  the  escape  of  the  steam  will 
be  so  much  retarded  that  the  back  pressure  at  the  beginning 
of  the  return  stroke  will  be  excessive.  Either  of  these  will 
represent  a  loss  of  work.  The  valve  should  be  so  designed 
and  set  that  the  drop  from  the  expansion  line  to  the  back- 
pressure line  will  occur  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  end  of 
the  stroke.  If  the  engine  is  provided  with  separate  steam 
and  exhaust  valves,  this  condition  will  best  be  fulfilled  by 
setting  the  exhaust  valves  so  that  one-half  of  the  fall  in 
pressure  occurs  l>efore  the  piston   begins  its  return  stroke; 
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the  release  line  will  then  have  a  form  that  is  well  shown  in 
Fig.  15.  With  a  single-valve  engine  it  is  often  very  diflS- 
cult  to  secure  a  satisfactory  release  line  without  seriously 
affecting  the  other  events  controlled  by  the  valve. 

48.     Rules  for  Compression. — The  best  indication  that 
the  amount  of  compression  is  satisfactory  is  a  quiet-  and  cool- 
running  engine.     At  the  end  of  the  stroke  the  reciprocating 
parts  must  have  their  direction  of  motion  changed;  a  force 
must  act  to  stop  them  and  reverse  their  direction  of  motion. 
By  closing  the  exhaust  before  the  end  of  the  stroke,  a  part 
of  the  steam  that  would  otherwise  escape  from  the  exhaust 
pipe  and  be  lost  is  retained  in  the  cylinder  and  acts  as  a 
cushion  that  helps  to  stop  the  reciprocating  parts  quietly. 
The  energy  given  up  by  the  reciprocating  parts  in  being 
brought  to  rest,  instead  of  being  wasted  in  the  production 
of  knocks  that  would  result  in  heating  and  rapid  wear  in  the 
bearings,  is  stored  in  the  steam  compressed  in  the  clearance 
space.     The  clearance  space  is  thus  filled  with  steam  at  a 
pressure  more  nearly  equal  to  the  boiler  pressure,  and  the 
quantity  of   steam   that  must  be  taken  from  the  boiler  is 
correspondingly  reduced. 

If  there  is  too  little  compression,  the  reciprocating  parts 
will  not  be  satisfactorily  cushioned;  if  there  is  too  much 
compression,  the  energy  due  to  the  motion  will  be  absorbed 
before  the  end  of  the  stroke;  the  piston  must  then  be 
pushed  by  the  crank.  In  either  case  the  effect  will  be  a 
sudden  n-versal  in  the  j)ressures  on  the  bearings  that  will 
produce  shocks  and  heating. 

41).  No  simple  ruU'  for  determining  the  exact  amount  of 
compression  to  use  can  he  given;  however,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  amount  of  ('onii)ressioii  required  to  secure,  quiet 
running  varies  with  the  s[)ee(l  of  the  engine,  but  in  no  case 
should  the  compression  line  extend  above  the  initial  or  boiler 
pressure. 

Tt  is  average  practice  to  c-oini)ress  to  iibout  ^\  the  initial 
])ressure  with  high-spec-d  engines,  ^\  with  medium-speed 
engines,  and  from  -j^y  to  ^\  with  slow-speed  engines. 
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OTHER   FAUJ^TS    HEVEALED   BY    UIAORAMb. 

50.  Introdnctlon. — In  addition  to  faults  in  valve  design 
and  setting,  indicator  diagrams  furnish  useful  indications 
of  the  condition  of  the  piston,  cylinder,  and  valves;  insuffi- 
cient port  opening,  a  steam  pipe  too  small  for  its  purpose,  a 
cramped  exhaust  passage,  or  an  obstructed  exhaust  pipe  also 
have  an  effect  on  the  appearance  of  the  diagram  that  will 
generally  make  it  comparatively  easy  to  locate  the  fault. 
For  a  location  of  some  of  these  faults,  it  is  necessary  to  draw 
in  the  theoretical  expansion  line,  or  equilateral  hyperbola. 

51.  Constructing:  the  Theoretical  iExpanslon  Line. 
The  general  method  of  using  the  equilateral  hyperbola  for 
testing  the  expansion  line  of  an  actual  indicator  diagram  is 
illustrated  in  Pig.  34,  where  the  diagram  E  C  K  L  and  the 


atmospheric  line  M N  represent  the  lines  drawn  by  the  indi- 
cator. To  draw  the  theoretical  expansion  line  on  this  dia- 
gram, first  draw  the  vacuum  line  O  X,  as  explained  in 
Art.  31.  Perpendicular  to  J/jVand  (?  A' draw  the  two 
lines  A  L  and  B  K,  just  touching  the  two  ends  of  the  dia- 
gram. Measure  the  length  A  /I  between  these  two  perpen- 
diculars, and  this  will  give  the  k•n^ft!^  of  the  diagram.  Mul- 
tiply the  length  so  found  by  the  clearance  volume  of  the 
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end  of  the  cylinder  from  which  the  diagram  was  taken, 
expressed  in  per  cent.,  and  divide  by  100;  lay  off  from  A  a 
distance  A  O  equal  to  the  quotient.     From  O  draw  the  per- 
pendicular O  Y\  this  is  the  clearance  line.     Through  the 
highest   point   K  of    the   steam   line   draw   the    horizontal 
line  E  F.     Locate,  as  nearly  as  may  be  done  by  inspection, 
the  point  of  cut-off  C\  and  through  this  point  draw  the  per- 
pendicular D  If.     The  point  O  where  the  vacuum  line  0  X 
(the  line  of  no  pressure)  and  the  clearance  line  O  Y  (the  line 
of  no  volume)  intersect  represents  the  point  of  no  pressure 
and  no  volume;  the  distance  A  li  or  II  D  represents  the 
original  absolute  pressure;  and  OH  represents  the  original 
volume  of  the  steam.     To  obtain  points  on  the  theoretical 
expansion  curve,  draw  lines  as  01^  0'2^  OH^  04^  05  at  random 
from  O  to  the  line  li  F.     From  the  points  of  intersection  of 
these  random  lines  with  the  line  D  //,  as  the  points  1\  2\  3\ 
Jf\  and  />',  draw  lines  parallel  to  the  atmospheric  line  M  N, 
Then,  from  the  points  of  intersection  7,  2^  3,  ^,  and  5  of  the 
random  lines  drawn  from  O  with  the  line  /:  /%  drop  perpen- 
diculars intersecting  the  lines  drawn  from  i',  2\  3\  4\  and  5' 
in  i,, ;?,,  t9,,  4n  and  .5,.     These  intersections  are  points  on  the 
theoretical  expansion  line;  consequently,  through  them,  by 
means  of  an  irregular  curve,  trace  the  line  D-1-2^-3-4^-/)^. 

53.  Isolation  IJotAvecn  the  Theoretical  and  tlio 
Actual  Expansion  TJnes. — Numerous  tests  have  shown 
that  when  the  piston  and  valves  are  tight  so  as  to  prevent 
leakage  of  steam  to  or  from  the  cylinder  after  cut-off  takes 
place,  the  actual  exi)ansion  line  will  agree  very  closely  with 
the  theoretic  al.  It  will  generally  be  found  that  the  actual 
line  falls  somewhat  lower  than  the  theoretical,  especially 
towards  the  end  of  the  stroke,  and  then  raises  above  the 
thec^retical  exi)ansion  line,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  24  by  the 
crossing  of  the  two  linens  near  .{,.  This  is  thought  to  be  due 
to  the  i)henoniena  known  as  cylinder  condensation  and 
rccvaj>()nitl<)n,  which  may  be  explained  as  follows:  During 
the  period  of  exhaust,  the  cylinder  walls  are  cooled  by  contact 
with  the  relatively  cool  low-pressure  exhaust  steam.     When 
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the  hot  steam  from  the  boiler  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder,  a 
part  of  it  condenses  and  gives  up  its  latent  heat  to  the  cold 
walls  and  thus  heats  them  again  nearly  to  the  temperature 
corresponding  to  the  initial  pressure :  the  water  formed  by 
this  process  of  condensation  is  deposited  in  a  thin  film  on 
the  walls  of  the  cylinder.  After  cut-oflf  takes  place  and 
expansion  begins,  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder 
falls  until  its  corresponding  temperature  is  lower  than  the 
temperature  of  the  cylinder  walls;  the  walls  then  give  up 
some  of  their  heat  and  reevaporate  some  of  the  water. 
The  steam  thus  formed  towards  the  end  of  the  stroke 
prevents  the  pressure  from  falling  as  fast  as  it  otherwise 
would  and  has  the  effect  of  raising  the  actual  expansion  line 
somewhat  above  the  theoretical. 

53.     lieaks    Indicated   by    Expansion    lilne. — If    the 

actual  expansion  line  departs  considerably  from  the  theoret- 
ical, it  is  to  be  inferred  that  steam  either  enters  or  leaves 
the  cylinder  after  cut-off  takes  place.     Thus,  in   Fig.  25, 


Fig.  25. 

where  the  expansion  line  rises  very  markedly  above  the 
theoretical  curve,  it  is  evident  that  the  valve  leaks  and 
allows  steam  to  enter  after  cut-off.  Similarly,  if  the 
expansion  line  fell  below  the  theoretical  curve,  the  infer- 
ence would  be  that  steam  was  escaping  from  the  cylinder 
through  a  leaky  exhaust  valve  or  past  an  imperfectly  fitting 
piston.  An  expansion  line  that  closely  follows  the  theoret- 
ical curve  is  not,  however,  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
valves  and  piston  are  tight;  steam  may  leak  into  and  out  of 
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the  cylinder  at  the  same  time  and  at  such  rates  that  the 
expansion  line  will  appear  to  be  quite  satisfactory. 

64,  I>etepinlnliig:  the  Point  of  Cut-Off. — It  is  some- 
times very  difficult  to  determine  exactly  the  point  of  cut-off 
from  the  indicator  diagram,  especially  when  the  engine  has 
a  high  rotative  speed.  The  most  general  method  of 
determining  it  is  to  prolong  the  expansive  line  upwards  by 
means  of  an  irregular  curve  and  note  where  it  leaves  the 
actual  line  of  the  diagram ;  then  take  the  point  of  cut-off 
at  or  very  near  the  point  of  deviation  (see  Figs.  24  and  25). 

Instead  of  locating  the  point  D^  Fig.  24,  at  which  to 
begin  the  theoretical  curve  by  the  method  just  explained,  a 
method  sometimes  recommended  is  to  prolong  the  expansion 
line  by  means  of  an  irregular  curve  until  it  intersects  the 
horizontal  through  the  point  representing  the  initial  pres- 
sure. The  point  of  intersection  is  then  taken  as  the  point 
through  which  to  draw  the  vertical  line  D  H^  Fig.  24,  to 
represent  the  volume  at  point  of  cut-off. 

The  rounding  of  the  diagram  near  the  point  of  cut-off  is 
caused  by  the  slowness  of  the  valve  movement  at  cut-off. 
On  the  Corliss  and  other  releasing-gear  engines,  the  valve 
cuts  off  very  suddenly,  the  rounding  is  very  slight,  and  the 
point  of  cut-off  is  very  easily  located. 

55.     Tweaks  Indicated   by  Compression  Ijlne. — If    the 

and    valves    are    tight,    the    compression    line    will 

generally  curve  quite 
regularly  in  one  direc- 
tion until  it  meets  the 
admission  line,  as  is 
shown  by  the  diagrams 
in  Figs.  15,  16,  and  17. 
It  often  happens  that, 
as  shown  at  5  in 
Scale  of  SpHnff'50.  Fig.  20,  the  curvature 

Fi^'.  2<5.  of  the  compression  line 

changes    as  the    piston    ncars  the  end    of    the    stroke;  this 
change  sometimes  becomes    so   pronounced  as    to    form  a 
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hook  shown  at  a^  Fig.  27.     A  compression  line  of  this  form 
indicates   that    steam   is  escaping  from   the    compression 
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space;  the  loss  may  generally  be  ascribed  to  a  leak  either 
through  the  exhaust  valve  or  around  the  piston. 

56.  l^ftect  of  Tlirottling^. — When  the  steam  pipe  and 
its  connections  are  of  ample  size  and  the  steam  ports  are 
well  opened,  a  nearly  horizontal  steam  line  whose  height 
above  the  atmospheric  line  represents  a  pressure  nearly 
equal  to  the  boiler  pressure  may  be  expected,  as  is  shown 
in  Figs.  13  to  16.  Any  restriction  in  the  passage  leading 
from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder  has  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  flow  of  steam  fast  enough  to  keep  the  cylinder  filled  at 
boiler  pressure  up  to  the  point  of  cut-off.  This  effect  is 
shown  on  the  diagram  by  a  steam  line  that  gradually  falls 
as  the  piston  advances.  Fig.  26  is  a  diagram  from  an 
engine  with  a  throttling  governor;  the  effect  of  the 
governor  in  checking  the  flow  of  steam  to  the  cylinder  is 
shown  by  the  drop  in  the  steam  line  between  the  point  I 
and  the  point  2,  where  cut-off  takes  place.  A  long  steam 
pipe  or  a  pipe  that  is  too  small  for  its  purpose,  a  partly  closed 
throttle  valve,  or  any  similar  obstruction  will  produce  a 
drop  in  the  steam  line  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  26. 

A  high  rotative  speed  generally  results  in  a  drop  in  the 
steam  line,  as  is  shown  by  the  diagrams  in  Fig.  17.  With 
shaft-governor  engines,  especially,  the  valve  opening  is 
often  restricted  and  steam  cannot  follow  the  piston  fast 
enough  to  keep  the  pressure  up  to  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  stroke. 
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57,  A  liigrli  back  pressure  is  caused  by  some  obstruc- 
tion that  prevents  the  free  escape  of  the  exhaust.  The 
exhaust  from  the  engine  from  which  the  diagram  shown 
in  Fig.  20  was  taken  was  discharged  into  a  system  of  pipes 
for  heating  the  building,  and  considerable  pressure,  as  is 
shown  by  the  height  of  the  back-pressure  line  S-J^.  above 
the  atmospheric  line  ;;/  //,  is  required  to  force  the  steam 
through  the  coils  of  pipe.  Somewhat  similar  results  will  be 
produced  by  a  choked  exhaust  port  or  an  exhaust  pipe  that 
is  very  long  or  too  small. 

58,  AVavy  lines  on  a  diagram  are  generally  due  to 
vibrations  of  the  pencil  motion  when  there  is  a  sudden 
change  in  pressure,  such  as  takes  place  when  steam  is 
admitted  to  the  cylinder  of  a  high-speed  engine  or  during 
the  period  of  expansion.  The  indicator  piston  and  the  pencil 
motion  are  quickly  set  in  motion  and  their  inertia  carries 
them  beyond  the  point  they  would  reach  if  the  pressure  were 
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Fig.  28. 

p^radually  applied.  This  effect  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
wavy  lines  at  a  and  /^  Fig.  t>s,  which  were  produced  by 
vibrations  set  up  by  the  action  of  the  steam  at  admission. 
The  expansion  lines  of  the  same  diagrams  show  a  similar, 
but  less  violent,  vibration.  These  effects  are  common  with 
diaj^rams  from  quick  rotative  speed  engines.  They  are  an 
indication  that  the  indicator  piston  is  in  good  condition  and 
working  freely. 
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59.  Sticking:  of  the  indicator  piston  is  suggested  by 
an  expansion  line  that  drops  by  a  series  of  steps  somewhat 
resembling  notches  (see  Fig.  29).     These  steps  or  notches 
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can  generally  be  distinguished  from  the  wavy  lines  produced 
by  the  inertia  of  the  parts  of  an  indicator  with  a  free  work- 
ing piston  by  their  angular  appearance. 

60»    Strilcing:  of  the  paper  drum  agrB.inst  the  stops  is 

readily  detected  by  the  appearance  of  the  release  end  of  the 
diagram,  which,  instead  of  being  rounded,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  27,  will  have  angular  corners  with  a  nearly  vertical  line 
connecting  them,  as  shown  in  Fig.  29,  where  the  full  line^^ 
shows  the  appearance  of  the  end  of  the  diagram  when  the 
drum  struck  the  stop;  the  dotted  line  shows  the  change 
effected  by  giving  the  drum  its  full  range  of  motion. 
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THERMODYNAMICS  OF  THE  STEAM 

ENGINE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

1.  Tbennodynamics  is  that  branch  of  physical  science 
that  treats  of  the  relation  between  heat  and  mechanical 
work. 

iim  A  heat  engrine  is  a  device  by  means  of  which  energy, 
in  the  form  of  heat,  developed  by  the  combustion  of  fuel  or 
derived  from  any  other  source  is  transformed  into  mechan- 
ical motion  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  made  to  do 
useful  work. 

3.  The  Steam  Engine  a  Heat  En^ne. — The  steam 
engine  is  in  reality  a  heat  engine,  steam  being  merely  a 
vehicle  by  means  of  which  the  heat  energy  developed  by  the 
combustion  of  the  fuel  in  the  furnace  is  transferred  to  the 
moving  parts  of  the  engine.  From  these  moving  parts 
the  energy  is  transmitted  by  such  vehicles  as  shafting, 
pulleys,  belts,  and  electric  currents  to  the  point  where  it 
can  be  made  do  the  required  work. 

The  general  principle  on  which  the  action  of  nearly  all 
heat  engines  is  based  is  the  production  of  an  expansive  gas 
or  vapor  in  a  confined  space.  With  the  steam  engine,  water 
is  heated  in  a  closed  boiler  and  changed  to  an  expansive 
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vapor — steam — whose  pressure  depends  on  the  temperature 
to  which  it  is  heated.  Other  easily  vaporized  liquids,  for 
example,  naphtha,  are  sometimes  used  instead  of  water,  and 
the  action  of  their  vapors  depends  on  exactly  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  govern  the  action  of  steam. 

4.  Work  Done   by   Expansive  Force  of  a  Gas. — All 

gases  possess  the  property  of  expansibility,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  expand  and  fill  the  space  in  which  they  are  con- 
fined, no  matter  how  great  that  space  may  be.  This  ten- 
dency to  expand  causes  the  gas  to  exert  a  pressure,  called 
the  tension  of  the  gas,  on  the  walls  of  the  confining  vessel. 
Keeping  this  principle  in  mind,  let  us  consider  a  given  vol- 
ume of  gas  confined  in  a  cylinder  fitted  with  a  movable 
piston.  The  gas  in  the  cylinder  tends  to  expand  and  thus 
exerts  a  pressure  on  the  piston.  If  the  force  that  resists 
motion  is  less  than  this  pressure,  the  piston  will  be  pushed 
outwards  against  the  opposing  force;  the  expansive  force 
of  the  gas  overcomes  a  resisting  force,  and  in  so  doing  does 
work. 

5.  Heat  the  Source  of  Work  Done  During^  Expansion. 

Careful  experiments  have  shown  that  there  is  a  fixed  rela- 
tion between  work  and  heat  and  that  heat  can  be  changed 
into  work  and  work  into  heat.  A  study  of  the  effect  on  the 
gas  of  its  expansion  in  the  cylinder  under  such  conditions 
that  it  does  work  will  show  that  the  work  has  really  been 
done  by  heat. 

To  show  that  heat  is  the  force  that  moves  the  piston,  let 
the  cylinder  be  so  made  that  no  heat  can  get  to  the  gas  as 
it  expands;  under  these  conditions  a  thermometer  in  the 
gas  would  show  that  it  gets  colder  as  it  expands  and  pushes 
the  piston  along.  The  work  has  been  done  at  the  expense 
of  a  part  of  the  heat  of  the  gas  and  its  temperature  falls. 
In  accordance  with  the  theory  of  heat,  the  fall  in  tempera- 
ture means  that  the  molecules  of  the  gas  mov^e  slower;  part 
of  the  kinetic  energy  represented  by  their  rate  of  motion  at 
the  beginning  of  expansion  has  been  expended  in  doing  the 
work  of  pushing  the  piston  against  the  resisting  force. 
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6.  If  the  cylinder  is  so  arranged  that  enough  heat  can 
be  added  to  the  gas  during  expansion  to  keep  its  tempera- 
ture constant,  and  a  careful  measurement  of  the  heat  added 
and  the  work  done  is  made,  it  is  found  that  the  quantity  of 
heat  added  is  exactly  equal  to  the  heat  represented  by  the 
work.  For  example,  if  the  piston  is  pushed  4  feet  by  the 
expanding  gas  against  an  average  resistance  of  5,000  pounds, 
the  work  done  is  4  >;  5,000  =  20,000  foot-pounds.  Since 
778  foot-pounds  of  work  is  equivalent  to  1  B.  T.  U.  of  heat, 
it  follows  that  20,000 -^  778.  or  25.707  B.  T.  U.  of  heat  must 
be  added  to  the  gas  to  make  up  for  the  heat  expended  in 
pushing  the  piston  and  to  keep  the  temperature  constant. 

7.  Adiabattc  Expansion.— When  a  gas  expands  and 
does  work  at  the  expense  of  its  own  heat — no  heat  being 
added  to  it  from  an  outside  source — the  expansion  is  said  to 
be  adiabatlc. 

8.  Isothermal  Expansion, — When  heat  is  added  to  a 
gas  so  as  to  keep  the  temperature  constant  during  expan- 

,  the  expansion  is  said  to  be  Isotheruial. 

[  O,  Compresslou  of  a  Gas. — If  we  have  a  quantity  of  gas 
p  a  eyhnder  and  push  the  piston  inwards,  so  as  to  compress 
:  gas  and  make  it  occupy  a  smaller  space,  we  must  do 
wrk  in  overcoming  the  expansive  force  of  the  gas;  this 
■ork  represents  a  certain  amount  of  energy  that  is  trans- 
rred  to  the  gas.  If  the  compression  takes  place  under 
tch  conditions  that  no  heat  can  leave  the  gas  during  the 
langc  in  its  volume,  the  energy  represented  by  the  work 
it  will  appear  as  heat  and  the  temperature  of  the 
5  will  be  raised;  under  these  conditions  we  have  adiabattc 
upreaslon. 

If  the  compression  takes  place  under  such  conditions  that 
the  heat  represented  by  the  work  done  is  removed  from  the 
gas  so  as  to  keep  its  temperature  constant,  the  compression 
S  Isothermal. 

lO,  Relation  Between  Expansion  and  Compression, 
jphe  quantity  of  work   that  must  be   done  in  compressing 
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a  g:as  adiabatically  or  isothermally  from  a  given  volume  to 
a  smaller  one  is  exactly  equal  to  the  work  that  the  gas  can 
do  when  expanding,  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  was  com- 
pressed, from  the  smaller  volume  to  the  original.  Also,  the 
rise  in  temperature  during  adiabatic  compression  and  the 
quantity  of  heat  that  must  be  abstracted  when  the  compres- 
sion is  isothermal  are,  respectively,  equal  to  the  correspond- 
ing fall  of  temperature  and  the  quantity  of  heat  that  must 
be  added  during  adiabatic  and  isothermal  expansion. 

1 1  •  Uelat  ion  liet>vcen  Work  and  Heat  During:  Expan- 
sion or  C\>niprtM<sion. — In  practice,  it  is  seldom  that  the 
expansion  is  purely  adiabatic  or  isothermal.  No  cylinder  can 
be  so  made  as  to  absolutely  prevent  the  transfer  of  some  heat 
to  or  from  the  gas,  and  it  is  difficult  to  impart  or  abstract 
heat  so  as  to  keep  the  temperature  uniform.  In  any  case, 
however,  it  is  always  found  that  there  is  a  definite  relation 
between  the  work  done  and  the  sum  of  the  quantities  of 
heat  represented  by  the  change  in  temperature  of  the  gas 
and  the  heat  imparted  to  or  abstracted  from  it.  This  rela- 
tion shows  conclusively  that  the  work  done  by  an  expanding 
gas  is  always  a  change  of  heat  to  work. 

12.  Expansion  Diagrrams. — The  relation  between  the 
pressure  and  the  volume  of  a  gas  during  expansion  may  be 
represented  by  means  of  a  graphical  diagram.  To  illustrate, 
consider  a  cylinder  .i,  Fig.  1,  in  which  a  piston  /^fits.  The 
cylinder  is  attached  to  a  reservoir  R  by  a  pipe  7"  that  per- 
mits air  from  J\  to  enter  the  space  5  when  the  valve  F'is 
opened.  A  gauge  G  graduated  so  as  to  indicate  absolute 
pressures,  that  is,  so  that  the  pointer  stands  at  zero  when 
there  is  a  perfect  vacuum  in  the  space  wV,  shows  the  pressure 
in  the  cylinder;  a  cock  C\  when  opened,  permits  any  air  in  the 
cylinder  to  esc  ape  when  the  piston  is  pushed  back.  Now, 
with  the  valve  C  open,  push  the  piston  clear  back  to  the  end 
of  the  cylinder,  thus  forcing  out  all  the  air;  then  close  C 
and  open  1\  so  as  to  admit  air  from  R,  in  which  there  is  a 
constant  pressure.  Permit  the  pist(Mi  to  move  slowly  to  the 
left  with  /'open,  and  the  gauge  shows  a  constant  pressure 
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of  the  air  in  the  space  5.     When  the  piston  has  movtd  a 
pertain  distance  to  the  left,  cluse  I'',  so  as  to  stop  the  admission 


i  air  from  the  reservoir.  Now,  as  the  piston  is  permitted  to 
;  farther  to  the  left,  the  gauge  shows  that  the  pressure 
If  the  temperature  in  the  cylinder  is  kept  constant, 
Bit  is  found  that  when  the  piston  is  twice  its  original  distance 
from  the  end  and  the  air  has  expanded  to  twice  its  original 
volume,  the  pressure,  in  accordance  with  Mariotte's  law,  is 
only  one-half  the  original  pressure.  When  the  volume  is 
Jiree  times  as  great  as  the  original  volume,  the  pressure 
I  found  to  be  one-third  the  original  pressure.  When  the 
FOlurae  has  increased  four  times,  the  pressure  is  one-fourth 
•  great,  etc. 

13.     To  represent  this  action  graphically,  draw  .iline  OM 

»  represent  the  piston  motion  and  divide  this  line  into  a 

bumber  of  equal  parts.  O-I,  J-?,  L'—i,  etc..  each  of  which,  to 

me  convenient  scale,  represents  a  motion  of  the  piston 

'through  a  distance  equal  to  that  through  which  it  moved 

while  Kwas  open.     Since  the  volume  of  air  in  the  cylinder 

is  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  piston  from  the  end  of 

J  the  cylinder,  each  of  the  sections  ('-/,  0^3,  etc.  represents 
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a  volume  equal  to  the  original  volume  of  air  admitted  to  the 
cylinder  from  the  reservoir,  and  the  distances  O-l^  0-2^  d?-5, 
etc.  represent  the  volume  of  the  air  in  the  cylinder  for 
piston  positions  corresponding  to  the  points  7,  2^  S,  etc. 

From  O  draw  a  vertical  line  O  a,  and,  to  some  convenient 
scale,  make  its  length  represent  the  pressure  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  piston  stroke.  Draw  other  vertical  lines  from 
the  points  7,  ^,  5,  etc. ,  and,  to  the  same  scale  as  that  to 
which  O  a  was  drawn,  make  their  lengths  represent  the 
pressures  corresponding  to  the  piston  positions  represented 
by  the  points  i,  i?,  3^  etc.  and  to  the  volumes  represented  by 
the  distances  0-1  ^  0-2,  OS,  etc.  Since  the  pressure,  when 
the  piston  is  at  /,  is  the  same  as  the  pressure  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  stroke,  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  l-d  is  the 
same  as  the  length  of  O  a.  At  2  the  volume  is  0-2,  twice 
the  original  volume,  and  if  the  expansion  is  isothermal,  the 
pressure  is  one-half  the  pressure  at  1;  consequently,  the 
length  of  the  line  x?-r  is  one-half  the  length  oi  O  a  or  J-€, 

Any  desired  number  of  points  r,  </,  e,  /*,  etc.  can  be  located 
and  a  curve  drawn  through  them.  The  distance  of  any 
point  .r,  on  the  line  O  A/,  from  the  point  O  represents,  to 
the  scale  of  volumes,  the  volume  of  air  in  the  cylinder  when 
the  piston  is  in  the  position  corresponding  to  this  point; 
likewise,  the  vertical  distance  x ::  from  the  point  ;r  to  the 
curve  represents,  to  the  scale  to  which  the  pressures  were  laid 
off,  the  pressure  for  the  corresponding  piston  position  and 
volume. 

14.  The  Isothermal  Expansion  L«lne,  or  £qiiilat<>ral 
llyperbohi. — The  curve  that  represents  the  relation  between 
the  pressure  and  volume  when  the  temperature  is  constant 
is  called  the  isothermal  expansion  line.  This  curve  fol- 
lows the  law  of  the  curve  known  in  mathematics  as  the 
ecpillateral  hj-perbola ;  it  is,  therefore,  often  called  by 
that  name. 

15.  The   Adlabatle    Expansion   lilne. — If  no  heat  is 

added  to  the  air  as  it  expands,  that   is,  if  the  expansion  is 
adiabatic,  the  gauge  G,  Fig.  1,  shows  a  more  rapid  drop  in 
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pressure  as  the  piston  advances:  each  vertical  line  represent- 
ing the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  after  expansion  begins  is 
shorter  than  the  corresponding  line  of  the  isothermal  curve; 
the  curve  drawn  through  their  upper  ends  will,  therefore, 
fall  below  the  isothermal  curve.  The  curve  representing 
adiabatic  expansion  is  called  the  adlabatic  expansion  line. 

16.     Comparison   of  the   Isottaermal   and   Adlabatic 
Expansion    and    Compression    Unes. — In    Fig.     2.    the 


curve  j4  5  CiJf  represents  the  isothermal,  and -4  B'  CD'  E' 
the  adiabatic,  expansion  line  of  a  quantity  of  air  whose  origi- 
nal volume  and  pressure  are,  respectively,  represented  by 
the  distances  OL  and  O H or  LA.  If  the  air  were  com- 
pressed isothermally  from  the  volume  OF  and  the  pres- 
sure/^f,  the  pressure  would  rise  as  the  volume  decreased,  and 
the  curve  EDCBA  would  show  the  relation  between  the 
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volume  and  the  pressure.  If,  with  the  same  original  volume 
and  pressure,  the  air  were  compressed  adiabatically,  the 
curve  representing  the  relation  between  the  volume  and  the 
pressure  would  rise  above  the  isothermal  compression  curve, 
as  is  shown  by  the  dotted  line  R  IV,  If  a  quantity  of  air,  whose 
volume  is  represented  by  O  R  and  whose  pressure  by  F'E^ 
is  compressed  adiabatically,  the  curve  representing  the  rela- 
tion between  the  volumes  and  the  pressures  during  the  proc- 
ess of  compression  will  be  E'  D'  C  B'  A^  which  is  the  same 
curve  that  represented  the  relation  for  adiabatic  expansion 
from  the  volume  O L  and  the  pressure  LA, 

1  7.  Kxpaiisioii  of  Hteaiii. — When  steam  expands  and 
docs  work,  there  is  the  same  relation  between  heat  given  up 
and  work  done  as  has  been  explained  for  gas.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  properties  of  saturated  steam,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  pressure  depends  solely  on  the  temperature  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  volume,  the  relation  between  volume  and 
pressure  is  not  as  simple  as  is  the  case  with  a  perfect  gas. 
For  example,  if  a  given  weight  of  dry  saturated  steam 
expands  adiabatically,  a  part  of  it  will  be  condensed;  while 
if  the  expansion  is  isothermal,  the  steam  will  be  superheated 
during  its  expansion.  If  there  is  a  mixture  of  steam  and 
water,  that  is.  if  there  is  water  in  the  vessel  in  which  the 
stt-ani  ('xj)aiuls,  the  relation  between  volume  and  pressure 
during  (^xj)ansion  depends  on  the  proportion  of  water  in  the 
mixture.  As  hm*^  as  there  is  water  present,  the  steam  will  be 
saturated  and  tlie  pressure  during  isothermal  expansion  will 
be  constant.  This  will  l)e  evident  if  we  consider  the  fact 
that  the  pressure  of  saturated  steam  (steam  in  contact  with 
water)  depends  solely  on  the  temperature ;  if  the  temperature 
is  eonstant,  the  pressure  must  also  be  constant,  no  matter 
what  the  volume  may  be.  During  isothermal  expansion, 
the  heat  that  is  added  merely  changes  some  of  the  water  to 
vapor,  which  hlls  the  increased  space,  and  there  is  no  change 
in  the  pressure  of  the  original  steam. 

If  water  is  present  during  the  adiabatic  expansion  of  steam, 
it  will  give  up  some  of  its  heat  to  assist  the  steam  in  doing 
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its  work;  in  consequence  of  the  heat  derived  from  the  water, 
the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  steam  will  fall  slower 
during  expansion  as  the  quantity  of  water  from  which  heat 
can  be  derived  is  greater. 

kl8.  Kxpansloii  Curve  of  Steam. — A  consideration  of 
Ihe  aljove  outline  of  the  effect  of  water  on  the  expansive 
action  of  steam  will  make  it  clear  that  an  innumerable  vari- 
ety of  curves,  depending  on  the  quantity  of  water  present 
and  the  conditions  under  which  expansion  takes  place,  will 
correctly  represent  the  relation  between  the  pressures  and 
es  for  the  expansion  of  saturated  steam.  It  has, 
lOwever,  been  found  that  under  the  conditions  generally 
Existing  in  the  cylinder  of  a  steam  engine,  the  curve  that 
most  nearly  represents  the  relation  between  pressures  and 
roliimes  is  the  equilateral  hj-perbola,  which  is  the  curve 
I  that  shows  the  relation  between  the  pressures  and  the  vol- 
umes of  a  perfect  gas  when  it  expands  according  to  Mari- 
otte's  law. 


iCALCUI^ATIXG    THE    Wt>RK    UONE  ON   A  MOVIJs'G 

PISTON. 

19,     Net  or   EfTectlve    Pressure. — A    piston    that    is 
leing  pushed  through  a  cylinder  by  the  expansive  force  of  a 
5  or  vapor  acting 
one    side    must 
merally  overconu- 
resi sting    fun.^- 
f  a  gas  or  vapor  on 
opposite      sidi.-, 
s,  in    Fig.  3.  let 
Jie  space  in  the  cyl- 
inder at  the  left  of 
iie  piston  be  in 

lunication  with  the  steam  space  of  a  boiler  in  which  there  is 

a  absolute  pressure  of  loij  pountis  per  square  inch,  while  the 

race  at  the  right  is  open  to  the  atmosphere  and,  in  conse- 

buence,  is  filled  with  vapor  at  a  pressure  of  about  14. 7  pounds 


-wt' 
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per  square  inch.  It  is  evident  that,  neglecting  the  friction 
of  the  piston  in  the  cylinder,  the  force  that  can  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  piston  rod,  and  so  made  do  work  in  over- 
coming some  outside  resistance,  is  the  difference  between 
the  total  pressure  of  the  steam  on  the  left  and  the  total  pres- 
sure of  the  air  on  the  right  of  the  piston.  This  difference  is 
called  the  net  or  effective  pressure  on  the  piston.  Since 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  14.7  pounds  per  square 
inch,  and  if  the  area  of  the  piston  is  100  square  inches  and 
the  absolute  pressure  of  the  steam  100  pounds  per  square 
inch,  the  net  pressure  on  the  piston  in  Fig.  3  is  (100  —  14.7) 
X  100  =  8,530  pounds. 

30.  Rule  for  Calculating^  Work  Wlien  Net  Pressure 
and  Piston  Displacement  Are  Known. — The  work  done 
as  the  piston  moves  from  one  end  of  the  cylinder  to  the 
other  may  be  found  as  follows: 

Let      y^=  the  net  pressure  per  square  foot  exerted  on  the 
piston ; 
A  =  area  of  piston  in  square  feet ; 
L  =  distance  in  feet  moved  over  by  the  piston. 

Then,  the  total  net  pressure  on  the  piston  is  P  X  A  pounds, 
and  the  distance  through  which  this  pressure  acts  is  L  feet. 
The  work  done  is  the  force  multiplied  by  the  distance,  or 
J^A  X  L  =  PA  L  foot-pounds.  But  A  L  equals  the  area  of 
the  piston  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  stroke,  which 
equals  the  volume  displaced  by  the  piston  during  its  move- 
ment from  one  end  of  the  cylinder  to  the  other.  Let  V 
represent  this  volume  expressed  in  cubic  feet.  Then,  let- 
ting W  represent  the  work  in  foot-pounds,  we  have 
\V=  PAL^PV, 

It  is  usually  more  convenient  to  express  pressures  in  foot- 
pounds per  sc^uare  inch  instead  of  pounds  per  square  foot. 
Let  /  represent  the  net  pressure  on  the  piston  in  pounds 
per  square  inch. 

Then,  P=  144/, 

and  [^=y^r=  144/  V. 
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Rale  1. —  To  find  the  work  done  by  a  piston  moving  in  a 
eylinder,  multiply  144  by  the  net  pressure  on  the  piston  in 
pounds  per  square  inch  and  by  the  volume  displaced  by  the 
piston  expressed  in  cubic  feet.  The  result  will  be  the  work  in 
foot-pounds. 

The  same  result  will  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  pres- 
sure in  pounds  per  square  inch  by  the  volume  displaced  by 
the  piston  in  cubic  inches  and  dividing  the  result  by  13. 

The  volume  displaced  by  a  piston  during  a  single  stroke 
or  a  given  period  of  time  is  often  called  the  piston  displace- 
ment for  the  stroke  or  the  given  period. 

ExAMPLS. — The  piston  of  aa  engine  is  acted  upon  by  a  net  pressure 
of  33}  pounds  per  square  inch,  The  volume  swept  through  by  the 
piston  at  e^h  stroke  is  5}  cubic  feet,  (ir)  How  much  work  is  done  at 
each  stroke  ?  (i)  If  the  engine  makes  80  strokes  per  minute,  what 
horsepower  does  it  develop  ? 

SoLUTioM. —    (<i)  According  to  rule  I,  the  work 

W=  144  X  331  X  Si  =  25,740  ft..lb.     Ans. 
(*)    The  number  of  foot-pounds  per  minute  is  3.'!,740  X  80,  and  the 

treepowcr  developed  is,  therefore, 
an.  740  X  fW  _ 
81. 
Bton 


=  K.4  H.  P.     Ans. 


181.  Work  DtagTums. — The  work  done  by  a  moving 
pston  may  be  represented  by  a  diagram  similar  to  the  dia- 
grams used  to  represent  the  relation  between  the  volumes 
and  pressures  of  an  expanding  gas  or  vapor.  For  example, 
in  Fig.  4,  two  lines  tJA'and  O  K  are  drawn  at  right  angles, 
the  line  OX  being  horizontal  and  the  line  O  Y  vertical. 
Suppose  that  the  area  of  the  piston  is  2  square  feet  and  that 
the  distance  moved  by  it  is  G  feet.  Then,  when  the  piston 
moves  1  foot,  it  displaces  a  volume  of  2  cubic  feet.  On  the 
line  OX  lay  ofE  a  distance  0-1,  and  let  this  distance  repre- 
sent a  piston  travel  of  3  feet.  Then,  the  distance  0-2, 
which  is  twice  0-1.  represents  a  piston  travel  of  3x3  feet 
=  4  feet,  and,  similarly,  the  distance  0~3,  which  is  three 
times  the  distance  0-1,  represents  a  travel  of  3  X  3  feet 
B  6  feet 
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Since  the  piston  area  does  not  change,  the  volume  swept 
through  is  proportional  to  the  piston  travel;  therefore, 
0-1  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  displacement  when  the 


piston  has  traveled  2  feet.     That  is,  0-1  represents  a  vol- 
ume of  2x2  —  4  cubic  feet,   OS  represents  8  cubic  feet, 

and  0-3,  12  culiic  feet.     The  piston  is  supposed  to  be  mov- 
ing from  ]iiit  to  rinht,  that  is,  in  the  direction  OX. 

When  thu  piston  is  at  the  beginning  of  its  travel,  that  is, 
at  the  position  represented  by  O  V,  lay  off  on  the  line  O  Y  & 
distance  O.I,  which,  to  the  scale  selected,  represents  the 
pressure  on  the  left  side  of  the  piston.  Suppose  the  pressure 
is  <<<)  pounds  per  square  inch.  Then,  it  O  A  is  it  inches,  the 
scale  is  V  =  'M)  pounds;  th;it  is,  a  vertical  height  of  1  inch 
represfjils  :{ii  [luiinils  per  square  inch  pressure.  Suppose 
the  pressure  to  be  the  sLime  throughout  the  stroke.  Then, 
when  the  jiislnn  is  at  the  point  represented  by  /,  the  pres- 
sure is  represented  liy  the  distance  1-1'.  which  is  equal  to 
O  A.  Likewise,  when  the  piston  is  in  positions  3  and  S,  the 
distances  ;,'-,*'  and  .?-.r,  respectively,  represent  the  pressures 
at  th<)se  priinis.  In  lirief.  the  pressure  upon  the  left  side  of 
the  piston  at   any  position  may  be  found  by  measuring  the 
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vertical  distance  between  the  lines  OX  and  A  B  at  that  point 
and  multiplying  by  the  scale,  30  pounds  per  inch  of  height. 
In  a  similar  manner,  lay  off  on  the  line  O  Y  2i  distance  O  D, 
which,  to  the  scale  already  used,  represents  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  on  the  right  of  the  piston,  and  is,  therefore, 

equal  to  -...'-  =  .49  inch.     Since  this  pressure  on  the  right 

of  the  cylinder  is  constant  throughout  the  stroke,  the  dis- 
tance from  any  point  on  the  line  OX  to  the  line  D  C  parallel 
to  0  X  represents  the  opposing  pressure  on  the  piston  when 
it  is  at  the  corresponding  point  of  its  stroke. 

32.  The  net  pressure  on  the  piston  is  represented  by  the 
distance  D  A  {=  O  A  —  O  D),  We  have  shown  that,  to  the 
scale  selected,  0-3  ^=  D  C  represents  the  piston  displace- 
ment. According  to  rule  1,  the  work  done  by  the  piston  is 
proportional  to  the  net  pressure  multiplied  by  the  volume. 
Now,  on  the  diagram  of  Fig.  ^,  D  A  represents  the  net  pres- 
sure and  D  C  the  volume.  But  DA  X  D  C  =  area  A  3'  CD, 
Hence,  the  area  A  S'  C  D  must,  to  some  scale,  represent  the 
work  done  by  the  piston. 

A  O  is  2  inches  and  O  D A9  inch;  hence  the  distance  DA 
=  O  A  —  O D  is  2  —  A9  =z  1,61  inches;  Z>C  equals  2  inches. 
Therefore,  the  area  of  the  diagram  is  1.51  X  2  =  3.02  square 
inches.  The  scale  of  pressure  adopted  was  1  inch  equals 
30  pounds  per  square  inch.  Hence,  /  =  30  X  DA.  Since 
DC  {=  2  inches)  represents  12  cubic  feet  of  volume,  the  scale 
of  volumes  must  be  y  =  G  cubic  feet  per  inch  of  length. 
Hence,  l"^  =  6  x  D  C.     Then,  from  rule  1,  the  work  is 

IV=  144/  V=  144  X  (30  X  DA)  X  {Cy  X  D  C) 
=  lU  X  'SO  X  Q  X  {D  A  X  D  C) 
=  144  X  30  X  0  X  3.02  =  78,278.4  foot-pounds. 

23.  The  diagram  may  be  used  in  another  way.  The  dis- 
tances O-ly  0-2,  and  OS  may  represent  the  distances 
moved  through  by  the  piston  instead  of  the  volumes  dis- 
placed by  it.  Then,  D  C  represents  the  stroke  of  the  piston, 
in  this  case  6  feet,  and  since  D  C  =  2  inches,  the  horizontal 
scale  is  I  =  3  feet  of  piston  travel  =  1  inch  of  length. 


The  work  is 
As  before, 
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lV=lUfiAL. 


/  =30  X  DA, 
L=.Z  y.DC, 
and  A  =2  square  feet. 

Hence,     W=  lU  X  (30  X  DA)  X2  X  {3  X  D  C), 
=  l«X30xax3x  (ADxDC) 
=  78,278.4  foot-pounds. 

The  latter  method  is  the  one  usually  employed  in  calcu- 
lating the  horsepower  of  an  engine  by  means  of  the  indica- 
tor diagram. 

24,  Dlajj;rains  for  Varying  Preeenres. — The  diagram 
of  Fig.  4  is  very  simple,  because  the  pressure  on  both  sides 
of  the  piston  is  constant  throughout  the  stroke,  thus  making 
the  diagram  a  rectangle.  Suppose  the  pressure  decreases 
uniformly  throughout  the  stroke,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Here 
the  net  pressure  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  is  repre- 
sented by  the  distance  DA, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  stroke 
by  the  distance  CB.  To 
calculate  the  work,  it  is 
necessary  to  find  the  aver- 
age net  pressure  through- 
out the  stroke.  In  this  case 
the  diagram  is  a  trapezoid ; 
the  average  pressure  is, 
therefore,  represented  by 
the  line  HG=  \{DA-if-CB).  This  distance  HG  is  called 
the  iiu-an  oMllnate  of  the  diagram  A  BCD.  It  has  such 
a  length  that,  being  multiplied  by  the  distance  DC,  it  will 
give  the  area  of  a  rectangle  El-'CD  that  will  be  equal  to 
the  original  area  A  BCD.  The  work  is  found  by  multiply- 
ing this  mean  ordinate  by  the  length  DC,  then  by  the  scales 
of  pressures  and  volumes,  and  by  144. 
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25.     In  Fig.  6  diagrams  taken  from  both  sides  of  the 
piston  of  an  actual  steam  engine  are  shown  on  the  same 


PlO.  6. 

card.  The  line  A  B  represents  the  varying  steam  pressure 
during  the  forward  stroke  and  the  line  B  C  D  oi  the  crank- 
end  diagram  represents  the  back  pressure  opposing  the 
motion  of  the  piston  during  the  forward  stroke.  Hence, 
the  net  pressure  at  any  piston  position  is  given  by  the  ver- 
tical distance  between  the  line  A  B  oi  one  diagram  and  the 
line  DC B  oi  the  other  diagram  at  the  point  representing 
the  piston  position.  Likewise,  the  net  pressure  for  any 
point  of  the  return  stroke  is  given  by  the  vertical  distance 
between  the  line  E  Doi  the  crank-end  diagram  and  the  back- 
pressure line  B F Doi  the  head-end  diagram.  The  net  work 
done  by  the  piston,  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  is  given  per 
stroke  by  the  area  A  B  C  D  for  the  forward  stroke  and  the 
area  EDFB  for  the  return  stroke.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  area  BCDF  has  been  taken  from  one  diagram  and 
added  to  the  other  diagram. 

Now,  to  find  the  average  work  per  stroke  of  a  double- 
acting  engine,  the  sum  of  the  areas  representing  the  work 
done  during  the  forward  and  return  stroke  is  divided  by  2. 
Evidently,  the  sum  of  the  areas  will  be  the  same  whether 
we  add  the  areas  A  B  C  D  and  EDFB  or  add  the  areas  of 
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each  diagram,  as .-(  I!  F D  and  E  D  C  />.  Hence,  the  ax-crxigc 
work  will  be  correctly  given  by  considering  the  area  of  each 
diagram  as  representing  the  work  done  on  the  side  of  the 
piston  the  diagram  wus  taken  from  and  dividing  the  sum  of 
the  areas  by  t.  While  the  assumption  that  the  area  of  each 
diagram  represents  the  net  work  done  on  its  side  of  the 
piston  of  a  double-acting  engine  is  not  entirely  correct,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  very  convenient  assumption  to  make,  and 
will  not  cause  any  error  in  finding  the  average  pressure  per 
stroke  when  Iwth  diagrams  are  considered.  The  conve- 
nience of  making  the  assumption  just  explained  is  best 
exempHfieil  in  case  of  diagrams  taken  on  separate  cards;  in 
that  case  il  would  be  necessary  to  very  carefully  transfer 
the  back-pressure  lines  from  one  card  to  the  other  in  order 
to  get  the  correct  area  representing  the  work  done  on  each 
side  of  the  piston.  This  is  a  tedious  operation  calling  for 
considerable  skill  in  the  use  of  drawing  instruments;  the 
necessity  for  this  operation  is  obviated  by  making  the 
assumption  stated. 

In  a  single-acting  engine,  which  takes  steam  on  one  side 
of  the  piston  only,  the  other  side  of  the  piston  being  open  to 


the  atmosphere,  the  area  of  the  diagram  represents  correctly 
the  work  done  during  the  revolution.  This  can  readily 
lie   seen  by   a    consideration   of  Fig.   7,   where   0  E  '\%  the 


ring  the       I 

he  work       I 
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aUnospberic  line.  The  work  done  by  the  piston  during  t 
forward  stroke  is  given  by  the  area  0  A  B  E.  and  the  work 
that  must  be  done  on  the  return  stroke  to  make  the  piston 
return  to  the  beginning  of  the  working  stroke  is  given  by 
the  area  OCBE.  Hence,  the  net  work  is  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  areas  O  A  B  B  and  OCBE,  which  is  the 
area  ABC  (the  area  of  the  diagram). 

26.  To  find  the  area  of  an  indicator  diagram,  we  must 
find  its  mean  ordinate.  This  may  be  done  approximately  in 
the  following  manner:  Divide  the  length  O  E  of  the  diagram 
(see  Fig.  7)  into  a  number  of  equal  parts  (10  or  20  parts  are 
most  convenient)  and  through  each  division  draw  a  vertical 
line.  Half  way  between  these  vertical  lines  draw  the 
lines  1-1',  2-2',  S-3"  etc.,  extending  between  the  lines  A  B 
and  B  C.  These  vertical  distances  between  the  two  curves 
are  called  urdlnates.  As  shown  in  the  figure,  there  are  ten 
of  these  ordinates  equally  distant  from  each  other.  If  their 
lengths  are  all  added  together  and  the  sum  divided  by  the 
number  of  ordinates,  the  result  is  the  average  distance 
between  the  lines,  or  the  mean  ordinate. 

This  ordinate  multiplied  by  the  distance  OE  gives  the 
area  of  the  diagram.  Usually  both  the  ordinate  and  OE 
will  be  measured  in  inches;  the  area  will  then  be  expressed 
in  square  inches.  The  area  being  found,  the  work  is  calcu- 
lated by  rule  I.  That  is,  multiply  the  area  by  the  ver- 
tical scale  of  pressures,  by  the  horizontal  scale  of  volumes, 
and  by  144.     The  result  is  the  work  in  foot-pounds. 

Example. — The  area  of  a  diagram  like  that  shown  in  Fig,  7  is  found 
to  be  7,34  square  inches.  The  vertical  scale  of  pressure  la  36  pounds 
equals  1  inch,  and  the  horizontal  scale  of  volumes  is  2j  cubic  feet 
equals  1  inch.     What  is  the  work  per  stroke  of  piston  ? 

Solution. — Multiply  the  area  by  the  horizontal  and  vertical  scales, 
and  by  144.  or  work  =  7,34  X  36  X  3i  X  144  =  iW,136,4  ft,-lb,     Ans, 

27*  Work  Diagram  for  Hxpautllug  Steam, — In  con- 
nection with  the  diagram  of  Fig.  4,  the  piston  area  was 
taken  as  2  square  feet  and  the  length  of  stroke  as  C  feet. 
Fig.  S  shows  the  pressure  diagram  on  the  supposition  that 
steam    from   the   boiler   is  shut   off   when   the   piston   has 
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reached  one-third  its  stroke.  Up  to  that  point  steam  has 
entered  from  the  boiler  at  a  constant  pressure,  shown  by  the 
line  A  B.  The  volume  of  steam  in  the  cylinder  at  this 
point  is  4  cubic  feet.  As  the  piston  moves  forwards,  the 
pressure  begins  to  fall.  When  two-thirds  the  stroke  is  com- 
pleted, the  steam  that  previously  occupied  4  cubic  feet  now 
occupies  8  cubic  feet;  that  is,  its  volume  is  doubled,  and 
assuming  the  expansion  to  follow  Mariotte's  law,  its  pressure 
should  be  one-half  what  it  was  originally,  or  ^  ^^,  When 
the  piston  reaches  the  end  of  the  stroke,  the  steam  occupies 
Vi,  cubic  feet,  or  three  times  its  original  volume.     Therefore, 


^t'n 


■  is  uiie-ihird  the  original  pressure;  that  is. 
The  line  B  Ji  shows  the  fall  of  pressure  during 
j-thirds  of  the  stroke.  When  steam  is  shut  off 
iler  in  lliis  manner  and  does  work  at  the  expense 
[(■at,  it  is  said  to  be  used  expansively. 
n  in  Work  l),v  I'wliig  Stfum  Expansively. — 
i  that  the  area  of  the  diagram  of  Fig.  4,  which 
he  work  dime  when  the  steam  followed  the  piston 
was  '.\AVl  square  inches,  and  the  work  done  per 
ston  was  "S.'-iTS.4  foot-pounds.  The  area  of  the 
''  EC D,  Fig.  8,  which  represents  the  work  done 
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when  the  steam  supply  lo  the  cylinder  was  cut  oflf  when 
one-third  of  the  piston  stroke  was  trompletcd,  is  nearly 
l.S'2  5((uare  inches.  The  work  done  per  stroke  is,  therefore, 
\.ifl  X  30  X  6  X  1-H  =47.174.4  f<»ot- pounds. 

In  the  first  case,  a  cylinder  full  of  steam,  12  cubic  feet, 
was  taken  from  the  boiler,  and  the  work  obtained  fmm  each 

li 

In  the  second  case  only  4  cubic  feet  of  steam  was  taken  from 
the  boiler.    Consequently,  the  work  done  by  each  cubic  foot 

47  174  4 
of  steam  used  was — '— —  11,793,0  foot-pounds,  ornearly 

twice  as  much  as  was  done  by  a  cubic  foot  when  the  steam 
followed  the  piston  for  the  full  stroke. 


EXA-UPLES  FOR  m.VCTICE. 

1.  The  mean  ordinate  of  a  diagrain  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig-,  7 
is  \i  inches  long.  The  vertical  scale  of  pressure  la  I  inch  =  40  pounds 
per  (square  inch,  and  the  horizontal  scale  of  distances  is  I  inch 
~  10  inches,  The  length  of  the  diagram  is  3  inches,  and  1  fool 
of  actual  length  of  the  vessel  that  cuntaina  the  ateam  represents  a 
volume  of  4S9  cubic  inches.  What  is  the  work  done  in  one  stroke  of 
the  piston  ?  Ans.  4.520  ft, -lb. 

2.  The  mean  ordinate  of  a  diagram  is  .88  inch;  the  length  of  the 
diagram.  3,2  inches;  the  vertical  scale  uf  pressures.  1  inch  =  50  pounds 
per  square  inch;  the  horizontal  scale    of  volumes,   I  inch  (diagram) 

=  .56  cubic  foot.    Find  the  work  done  in  IS  strokes. 

Ans,  137.797.6  ft,-lb. 


HORSEPOWER  OF  STEAM  ENGIXES, 


IXl^ICATED    HORSEPOWER   AN1>   NET    HORSi:- 
POW^ER. 

89.     The  relation  between  the  pressures  on  the  two  sides 

[  a  moving  piston  and  the  work  done  on  the  piston  was 

lained  in  Arts.  19  to  36.  and  the  student  is  advised  to 

"efully  review  the  explanation  there  given  in  conjunction 

I  his  study  of  this  section.     When  the  work  done  in  a 
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given  period  of  time  is  known,  the  corresponding  horse- 
power is  obtained  as  follows:  Having  the  work  gitfen  in 
foot 'pounds  per  minute,  to  find  the  horsepower  divieU  by 
33,000;  if  the  ^vork  is  given  in  foot-pounds  per  second,  the 
horsepower  is  found  by  dividing  by  650,  Horsepower  is  often 
abbreviated  to  H.  P. 

30.  Indicated  Horsepo-wer. — Th^  indicator  furnishes 
the  most  ready  method  of  measuring  the  pressures  on  the 
piston  of  a  steam  engine  and,  in  consequence,  of  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  work  done  in  the  cylinder  and  the  corre- 
sponding horsepower.  The  power  measured  by  the  use  of 
the  indicator  is  called  the  indicated  horsepo-wer.  It  is 
the  total  power  developed  by  the  action  of  the  net  pres- 
sures of  the  steam  on  the  two  sides  of  the  moving  piston. 
The  indicated  horsepower  is  generally  represented  by  the 
initials  I.  H.  P. 

31.  Friction  horsepcwer  is  the  part  of  the  indicated 
horsepower  that  is  absorbed  in  overcoming  the  frictional 
resistances  of  the  moving  parts  of  the  engine.  If  the  engine 
is  running  light — with  no  load — all  the  power  developed  in 
the  cylinder  is  absorbed  in  keeping  the  engine  in  motion, 
and  the  friction  horsepower  is  equal  to  the  indicated  horse- 
power. This  principle  furnishes  a  simple  approximate 
method  of  rinding  the  friction  horsepower  of  a  given  engine; 
since,  however,  the  friction  between  the  surfaces  increases 
with  the  j)ressiire,  the  power  absorbed  in  overcoming  engine 
friction  will  be  greater  as  the  load  on  the  engine  is  increased. 

32.  »t  lioi-sopower  is  the  difference  between  the  indi- 
cated and  tlie  friction  horsepower.  It  is  the  power  the 
engine  delivers  through  the  flywheel  or  shaft  to  the  belt  or 
the  machine  driven  bv  it,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  deliv- 
ered  llol•s<*po^ver.  Since  the  power  an  engine  is  capable 
of  delivering  when  working  under  certain  conditions  is 
often  measured  by  a  device  known  as  a  Prony  brake,  the  net 
horsepower  is  also  called  the  brake  horsepower. 
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33.  The  mechnuEcal  eflflcleney  of  an  engine  is  the 
ratio  of  the  tul  horsepower  to  the  indicated  horsepower  ;  or 
it  is  the  percentage  of  the  mechanical  energy  developed  in 
the  cylinder  that  is  utilized  in  doing  useful  work. 

To  find  the  efficiency  of  an  engine,  when  the  indicated 
and  net  horsepowers  are  known: 

Rule  'i.^Divid€  100  times  the  net  horscpoiver  by  the  indi- 
cated horsepotoer. 

Example. — The  indicator  diagrams  taken  from  an  engine  running 
under  full  load  show  tlie  1.  H.  P.  to  be  238.5.  The  diagrams  taken 
vhen  the  engine  is  running  at  the  same  speed  under  no  load  show  a 
horsepower  of  89.7.  (a)  What  is  the  approximate  net  H.  P.  developed 
by  the  eogioe  ?    {6)  What  is  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  ? 

ISoLCTioN.—    ((»)  Approximate  net  H.  P.  =  I.  H.  P.— friction  H.  P.  = 
238,5-36.7  =  198.8.     Ana. 
(^    By  rule  S,  the  efficiency  is 
100  X  net  H.  P.       100x188.8       „„  , 
I.  HP.        =       23H.5       -88.4  per  o 


I.  H-  P. 


338.5 


The  mechanical  efficiency  of  a  good  engine  is  from  75  to 
90  per  cent.  


URA817BIKG   THE   INDICATED    HORSEPOWER. 

34.  In    accordance    with    the    principles    explained   in 
19  to  26,  when  the  net  pressure  on  the   piston  and 

he  piston  displacement  for  a  given  period  of  time  are 
tnown,  the  work  done  during  the  given  period  can  be  calcu- 
ftted.  The  usual  period  of  time  considered  when  calcula- 
ing  the  power  of  an  engine  is  1  minute;  since  33,000  foot- 
>ounds  of  work  per  minute  is  equal  to  1  horsepower,  the 
lorsepower  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  work  done  in  one 
ninute  by  33,000, 

FINDING   THE    M.    E.    P. 

35.  The  inenn  efftectlve  pressure,  or  M.  E.  P.,  is 
lefined  as  the  average  pressure  urging  the  piston  forwards 
during  its  entire  stroke  in  one  direction,  less  the  pressure 
tiiat  resists  its  progress. 
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36«  The  mean  effective  pressure  may  be  found  in  three 
ways: 

1.  The  area  of  the  diagram  in  square  inches  may  be 
measured  by  an  instrument  called  the  planimeter ;  the 
M.  E.  P.  is  then  found  by  dividing  the  area  of  the  diagram 
in  square  inches  by  the  length  of  the  diagram  in  inches 
and  multiplying  by  the  scale  of  the  spring. 

Example. — The  area  of  the  diagram  is  4.2  square  inches  and  the 
length  is  3.5  inches;  a  40  spring  being  used,  find  the  M.  E.  P. 

4.2 

Solution. —    ^-=  x  40  =  48  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  M.  E.  P.    Ans. 

2.  A  special  form  of  planimeter  may  be  used  by  means 
of  which  the  M.  E.  P.  may  be  measured  directly. 

3.  Where  a  planimeter  is  not  available,  the  M.  E.  P.  may 
be  found  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  by  multiplying  the 
length  of  the  mean  ordinate  by  the  scale  of  the  spring. 

37,  The  Planimeter. — A  common  form  of  this  instru- 
ment is  shown  in  Fig.  9.     It  consists  of  two  arms  hinged 


Fig.  9. 

together  by  a  pivot  joint  aty.  One  arm  carries  a  recording 
wheel  d,  which  rolls  on  the  surface  to  which  the  card  is 
fastened,  while  the  outline  of  the  diagram  is  being  traced  by 
the  point  f.  The  needle  point  /  is  fixed  in  the  paper  or 
drawing  board,  and  remains  stationary  during  the  operation. 
The  indicator  card  should  be  fastened  to  a  smooth  table 
or  drawing  board  that  has  been  previously  covered  with  a 
piece  of  heavy  unglazed  paper  or  cardboard.  The  point  / 
should  be  placed  far  enough  from  the  card  to  enable  the 
wheel  to  roll  on  the  unglazed  paper  without  touching  the 
card,  as  it  will  slip  if  rolled  over  a  smooth  surface.     Set 
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the  zero  of  the  wheel  d  opposite  the  vernier  e\  then,  with 
the  tracing  point  /",  follow  the  line  of  the  diagram  carefully, 
going  around  the  diagram  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a 
watch^  and  stop  exactly  at  the  starting  point. 

38.     Readlnig:  tlie  Vernier. — The  area  is  read  from  the 
recording  wheel  and  vernier  as  follows:  The  circumference 
of  the  wheel  is  divided  into  10  equal  spaces  by  long  lines 
that  are  consecutively  numbered  from  0  to  9.     Each  of  these 
spaces  represents  an  area  of  1  square  inch  and  is  subdivided 
into  10  equal  spaces,  each  of  which  represents  an  area  of 
.1  square  inch.     Starting  with  the  zero  line  of  the  wheel 
opposite  the  zero  line  of  the  vernier  and  moving  the  tracing 
point  once  around  the  diagram,  the  zero  of  the  vernier  will 
be  opposite  some  point  on  the  wheel ;  if  it  happens  to  be 
directly  opposite  one  of  the  division  lines  on  the  wheel,  that 
line  gives  the  exact  area  in  tenths  of  a  square  inch.     The 
zero  of  the  vernier,  however,  will  probably  be  between  two 
of  the  division  lines  on  the  wheel,  in  which  case  write  down 
the  inches  and  tenths  that  are  to  the  left  of  the  vernier  zero, 
and  from  the  vernier  find  the  nearest  hundredth  of  a  square 
inch  as  follows:  Find  the  line  of  the  vernier  that  is  exactly 
opposite  one  of  the  lines  on  the  wheel.     The   number  of 
spaces  on  the  vernier  between  the  vernier  zero  and  this  line 
is  the  number  of  hundredths  of  a  square  inch  to  be  added  to 
the  inches  and  tenths  read  from  the  wheel.     An  example  is 
presented  in  Fig.  10,  where  the  0  of  the  vernier  lies  between 
the  lines  on  the  wheel  representing 
4.7  and  4.8  square  inches,  respect- 
ively, showing  that  the  area  is  some- 
thing  more  than  4.7  square  inches. 
Looking  along  the  vernier  it  is  seen 
that  there  are  three  spaces  between 
the  vernier  zero  and  the  line  of  the 
vernier  that  coincides  with  one  of  the 
lines  on  the   wheel ;  this  shows  that 
.03  square  inch  is  to  be  added  to  the  ^'^'  ^^* 

4.7  square   inches  read  from  the  wheel,  making  the  area 
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4.73  square  inches,  to  the  nearest  hundredth  of  a  square 
inch. 

39.  Modifications  of  Planimeter. — Planimeters  are 
made  in  a  number  of  different  forms,  some  of  which  differ 
considerably  from  that  shown  in  Fig.  9.  One  of  the  most 
important  modifications  in  the  general  form  is  found  in  the 
Jjlpplncott  and  the  Willis  planimeters.  In  these  instru- 
ments the  wheel,  in  addition  to  its  rotary  motion,  slides  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  its  spindle,  and  the  area  is  indi- 
cated by  the  amount  of  this  sliding  motion  as  measured  by 
a  scale  parallel  to  the  axis.  The  Cofldn  avera^in^  Instru- 
ment is  another  modification,  in  which  the  end  of  the  bar  to 
which  the  wheel  and  vernier  are  attached  is  guided  along  a 
straight  line  by  a  slot  instead  of  being  jointed  to  another  bar. 

40.  Measurlnijc  the  M.  E.  P.  Directly. — With  the  pla- 
nimeter illustrated  in  Fig.  9,  the  M.  E.  P.  is  found  by  divi- 
ding the  area  as  measured  by  the  instrument  by  the  length 
of  the  diagram  and  multiplying  the  quotient  by  the  scale  of 
the  spring.  Many  planimeters,  however,  including  those 
mentioned  in  the  last  article,  can  be  used  to  measure  the 
M.  E.  P.  directly,  no  calculation  being  required.  For  this 
purpose,  special  adjustments  and  scales  are  provided  by 
means  of  which  the  instrument  can  be  set  to  correspond  to 
the  lenjrth  of  the  diagram  and  the  scale  of  the  spring.  The 
makers  furnish  complete  instructions  for  the  use  of  each  of 
these  special  attachments. 

41.  Hints  for  I'se  of  l*laninieter. — It  is  well  to  so 
place  the  fixed  i)oint  {/>,  Fig.  9)  of  the  instrument  that,  as 
the  tracing  point  moves  around  the  diagram,  the  arms  will 
swing  about  eciually  on  each  side  of  a  position  at  right 
angles  with  each  other.  A  slight  dot  is  generally  made 
with  the  tracing  point  to  mark  the  point  at  which  its  motion 
around  the  diagram  begins;  when  the  tracing  point  reaches 
this  dot  in  the  paper,  the  operator  knows  that  the  motion 
around  the  diagram  has  been  conii)leted.  The  direction  of 
motion  of  llie  tracing  point  must  always  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  hands  of  a  watch ;  motion  in  the  oj)posite  direction 
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will  move  the  wheel  in  the  wrong  direction  and  give  a  neg- 
ative reading  for  the  area. 

When  measuring  diagrams  with  loops,  like  Fig.  11,  move 
the  tracing  point  so  that  it  will  follow  the  outline  of  the 
loops  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  direction  of  motion  of 
the  hands  of  a  watch,  as  is  indicated  by  the  arrowheads  on 
the  diagram,  Fig:  11.  This  will  cause  the  instrument  to 
automatically  subtract  the  areas  of  the  loops  from  the  area 
of  the  main  part  of  the  diagram. 


An  excellent  check  on  the  work  is  to  start  with  the  record- 
ing wheel  at  zero  and  pass  the  tracing  wheel  around  the  dia- 
gram two  or  three  times,  noting  the  reading  of  the  wheel 
each  time  the  tracing  point  returns  to  the  point  of  starting. 
Each  reading  of  the  wheel  divided  by  the  number  of  times 
the  outline  of  the  diagram  has  been  traced  should  give,  very 
nearly,  the  value  of  the  first  reading;  if  there  is  a  consider- 
able difference  between  the  first  reading  and  the  value 
obtained  by  dividing  the  second  reading  by  2  or  the  third 
reading  by  3,  it  is  an  indication  tiiat  an  error  has  been  made, 
and  the  work  should  be  repeated.  If  the  difference  is  small, 
the  work  may  be  assumed  to  be  satisfactory  and  the  value 
to  be  used  for  the  area  or  the  M.  E.  P.  may  be  taken  as  the 
average  found  by  dividing  the  last  reading  by  the  number 
vof  times  the  tracing  point  passed  arouml  the  diagram. 
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43.  Flndlngr  the  M.  E.  P.  by  Ordlnates. — This  opera- 
tion may  be  performed  by  the  aid  of  two  triangles,  a  scale, 
and  a  hard  lead  pencil ;  if  two  triangles  are  not  available,  a 
single  triangle  and  a  straightedge  will  suffice.  Lines  per- 
pendicular to  the  atmospheric  line  and  tangent  to  the  two 
ends  of  the  diagram  must  first  be  drawn ;  the  perpendicular 
distance  between  these  tangents  will  be  the  length  of  the 
diagram,  and  this  length  must  be  divided  into  some  number 
of  equal  parts  (10  or  20  parts  are  the  most  convenient,  but 
any  other  number  may  be  used).  Midway  between  any  of 
the  points  of  division  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  two  tan- 
gents; the  part  of  this  line  included  between  the  lines  of 
the  diagram  is  the  middle  ordinate  of  its  corresponding 
space.  The  sum  of  the  lengths  of  all  of  these  middle  ordi- 
nates  divided  by  the  number  of  spaces  is  the  mean  ordinate 
and  gives,  approximately,  the  average  height  of  the  dia- 
gram. The  length  of  the  mean  ordinate  should  agree  very 
nearly  with  the  value  obtained  by  dividing  the  area  of  the 
diagram — as  measured  by  a  planimeter — by  the  length  of 
the  diagram.  The  M.  E.  P.  is  found  by  multiplying  the 
length  of  the  mean  ordinate  by  the  scale  of  the  spring  with 
which  the  diagram  was  taken. 

If  a  scale  graduated  to  correspond  with  the  scale  of  the 
spring  is  available,  the  M.  E.  P.  may  be  obtained  by  meas- 
uring the  ordinates  in  pounds  instead  of  in  inches;  the  sum 
of  the  lengths  of  the  ordinates  as  so  measured  divided  by 
their  number  gives  the  M.  E.  P.  of  the  diagram.  For 
example,  let  the  scale  of  the  spring  be  40,  then  each  jV  inch 
in  the  length  of  an  ordinate  represents  a  pressure  of  1  pound 
per  square  inch,  and  by  measuring  the  length  of  an  ordi- 
nate with  a  scale  graduated  in  fortieths  of  an  inch,  the 
number  of  pounds  pressure  represented  by  that  ordinate  is 
found. 

43.  A  convenient  method  of  finding  the  sum  of  the 
lengths  of  the  ordinates  of  a  diagram,  and  one  that  is 
especially  to  be  recommended  when  a  decimal  scale  is  not 
available,  is  the  following:  Take  a  strip  of  paper  having  a 


^ 
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straight  edge  a  little  longer  than  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of 
the  ordinates.  Lay  this  strip  along  the  first  ordinate.  From 
the  point  on  the  strip  representing  one  end  of  the  first  ordi- 
nate lay  off  the  length  of  the  next  ordinate.  In  the  same 
way  lay  off  on  the  strip  the  length  of  each  of  the  ordinales 
in  succession.  The  length  of  the  strip  included  between 
the  extreme,  or  first  and  last,  points  so  marked  will  be  equal 
to  the  Slim  of  the  lengths  of  the  ordinales,  and  this  length 
divided  by  the  number  of  ordinales  will  give  the  length  of 
the  mean  ordinate. 


Example.^  {a)  The  lengths  between  the  extreme  pointa  on  a  atrip 
of  paper  on  which  has  been  laid  off  successively  the  lengths  of  the 
lOordinatesiif  an  indicator  diagram  is  13^  inches.  What  is  the  length 
of  the  mean  ordinate  to  the  nearest  .001  inch?  (i)  The  diagram  was 
taken  with  a  20  spring;  what  is  the  M.  E.  P.? 

Solution, —  (j)  Reducing  the  fractional  pa.rts  of  the  sum  of  the 
lengths  of  the  ordinales  to  a  decimal,  we  have  ^,  inch  =  .BlSTi  inth. 
The  length  of  the  mean  ordinate  is.  then.  11!.3125  -i- 10  =  1.23135  inches. 
or  to  the  nearest  .001,  1.231  inches.     Ans. 

{b)  Multiplying  the  length  of  the  mean  ordinate  by  the  scale  of  the 
spring,  the  M.  E.  P.  is  1,331  X  20  =  34.63  lb.  per  sq.  in.     Ans. 

4-4.  Locating  the  Ordlnates. — The  length  of  the  dia- 
gram will  seldom  be  divisible  into  equal  parts  thai  can 
readily  be  laid  off  by  a  scale,  and  to  divide  the  length  into 
equal  parts  by  a  cut-and-try  process  will  be  found  very 
tedious.  These  difficiillies  may,  however,  be  overcome  by 
an  application  of  a  simple  geometrical  principle,  in  the  man- 
ner illustrated  in  Fig.  13.  The  tangent  lines  ah  and  c li a.xe 
first  drawn  perpendicular  to  I  he  atmospheric  line  m  n.  A 
scale  is  then  selected  so  graduated  that  when  the  0  mark  is 
placed  on  the  line  a  b  and  the  scale  lies  diagonally  across  the 
diagram,  the  desired  number  of  spaces  will  be  included 
between  the  0  mark  and  a  mark  that  will  fall  on  the  line  c  if. 
In  Fig.  13  it  was  desired  to  divide  the  diagram  so  as  to  get 
10  ordinales.  The  length  of  the  diagram  is  a  little  less  than 
5  inches;  a  scale  graduated  in  inches  can,  therefore,  readily 
be  placed  with  the  0  mark  on  the  tine  a  b  and  the  5-inch 
mark  on  the  liner;/.     Lines  drawn  parallel  to  ab  and  cd 
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through  each  of  the  inch  and  half -inch  marks  from  0  io5 
would  evidently  divide  the  diagram  into  10  spaces  of  equal 


width,  and  since  the  ordinates  are  to  be  drawn  through  the 
middle  of  these  spaces,  we  see  that  to  locate  the  ordinates 
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it  is  only  necessary  to  make  a  mark  on  the  diagram  opposite 
each  of  the  quarter-inch  marks  on  the  scale,  and  draw  paral- 
lels to  ^7  ^  and  ^^  through  these  marks. 

45.  Mean  Ordinate  of  a  Diagrram  With  Ix>op6. — To 

find  the  mean  ordinate  of  a  diagram  with  loops  (see  Fig.  11), 
subtract  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  ordinates  of  the 
loops  from  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  ordinates  of  the 
main  part  of  the  diagram  and  divide  by  the  total  number  of 
ordinates.  In  order  to  get  reasonably  accurate  results 
with  a  diagram  of  this  kind,  it  will  generally  be  necessary 
to  use  a  greater  number  of  ordinates  than  are  required  for 
a  more  simple  form  of  diagram. 

46.  Approximate    I>etemiination  of  M.  E.    P. — To 

approximately  determine  the  M.  E.  P.  of  an  engine  when 
the  point  of  apparent  cut-off  is  known,  and  the  boiler  pres- 
sure, or  the  pressure  per  square  inch  in  the  boiler,  from 
which  the  supply  oF  steam  is  obtained,  is  given,  and  when 
an  indicator  diagram  is  not  obtainable,  use  the  following 
rule: 

Rule  3. — Add  H.7  to  the  gauge  pressure  and  multiply 
the  number  opposite  the  fraction  indicating  the  point  of  cut-off 
in  the  table ^  Art.  46,  by  the  pressure.     Subtract  17  from 
the  product  and  multiply  by  .9.     The  result  is  the  M.  E,  P, 
for  good,  simple  non-condensing  engines. 


Cut-o«f. 

Constant. 

Cut-off. 

1 
Constant.  | 

I    Cut-ofT. 

Constant. 

i 

.566 

1 

.771 

i 

.917 

i 

.603 

.4 

.789 

.7 

.920 

i 

.659 

i 

.847 

i 

.937 

.3 

.708 

.6 

.895 

.8 

.944 

i 

.743 

f 

.904 

i 

.951 

If  the  engine  is  a  simple  condensing  engine,  subtract  the 
pressure   in   the   condenser   instead   of    17.      The  fraction 
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indicating  the  point  of  cut-off  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
distance  that  the  piston  has  traveled  when  the  steam  is  cut 
off  by  the  whole  length  of  the  stroke;  i.  e.,  it  is  the  appar- 
ent cut-off.  For  a  }  cut-off  and  92  pounds  gauge  pressure 
in  the  boiler,  the  M.  E.  P.  is  [(92+14.7)  X  .917  —  17]  X  .9 
=  7'.!.  6  pounds  per  square  inch. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  rule  cannot  be  applied  to  a 
compound  engine  or  any  other  engine  in  which  the  steam 
is  expanded  in  successive  stages  in  several  cylinders. 

ExAHPLK.  — Find  Ihe  approximate  M.  E.  P.  of  a  non-condensing 
engine  cutting  off  at  i  stroke  and  making  240  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  boiler  pressure  is  80  pounds  gauge. 

Solution.—  8(1  -h  14.T  =  M.7.  Using  rule  3  and  table.  Art.  46, 
the  constant  for  i  cut-off  is  .847,  and  .847  x  boiler  pressure  =  .847  x  M-T 
=  e0.ai.    M.  E.  p.  =  (80.21  -  17)  X  .9  =  M.89  lb.  per  aq.  in.    Ana. 


£X^VMPI.XS  OM  FINDING  THE  M.  Z.  P. 


EXAUPLB  1. — The   projectioi 
Fig.  13  upon  the  atmospheric  lii 


of  the  head-end  diagram  shown  in 
c  is  the  distance  A  Z,  and  it  is  divided, 


^h 

! 

\   3   i 

ni\ 

V         1    i    1    1    1    i   !    !   1    1    l^ 

1 

in  this  rjisc  into  14  equal  sjtates.  The  length  of  each  of  the  perpen- 
dicular lim-s  drawn  through  the  diagram  "pp()sile  Ihe  centers  of  these 
spaces   is  marked  on   the  line  itself.     The  scale  of  the  spring  used  in 
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obtaining  the  diagram  was  40  pounds.     Find  (d)  the  length  of  the  mean 
ordinate  and  (^|  the  M.  E.  P.  of  the  diagram. 

Solution.—  (a)  The  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  14  ordinates  is 
Rll  inches;  the  length  of  the  mean  ordinate  is.  therefore.  1S.11  + 14 
=  1.2M  in.,  nearly.    Ans. 

)    Multiplying  the  length  ii£  the  mean  ordinate  by  the  scale  iif  the 
spring,  we  have  M.  E.  P.  =  1.384  X  4«  =  Sl.TO  lb.  per  sq.  in.    Ans. 

Examples. — The  projectiim  of  the  crank-end  diagram  shown  in 
Fig-  14  upun  the  atmtJSpheric  line  is  the  distance  .■!  Z,  and  it  is  divided 


1 


n  this  case  into  14  equal  spaces.  The  length  of  each  of  the  perpen- 
dicular lines  drawn  through  the  diagram  opposite  the  centers  of  these 
spaces  is  marked  on  the  line  itself.  The  scale  of  the  spring  is  40  pounds. 
Find  (a)  the  mean  ordinate  and  (i)  ihe  M.  E.  P.  of  the  diagram. 

SoLlJTION. —  (a)  The  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  14  ordinates  is 
Vt.'A  inches;  the  length  of  the  mean  ordinate  is,  therefore,  17.78  -:- 14 
=  1.37  in.     Ans. 

(b)  Multiplying  the  mean  ordinate  by  the  scale  of  the  spring,  we 
have  M.  E.  P.  =  1.27  X  *0  =  50.8  lb.  per  sq,  in.     Ans. 

Example  3.— What  was  the  average  M.  E.  P.  in  the  cylinder  during 
he  revolution  represented  hy  the  t«-€)  diagrams  in  examples  1  anil  3  ? 

SoLUTIoK.— Since  the  M.  E.  P.  in  the  head  end  was  51.76  pounds  per 
square  inch  and  that  in  the  crank  end  was  50.8  pounds  per  square  inch, 
the  average  (or  the  two  strokes  making  up  the  complete  revolution  was 
61.78  +  60.8      .,  „„,.  .         , 

—s =  61.38  lb.  per  sq.  m.    Ans. 
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CAIiCUUlTING   THE   rNTDICATED   HORSEPOWER. 

47.  General  Rule  for  Calculatingr  I.  n.  P. — Knowing 
the  dimensions  and  speed  of  the  engine  and  the  mean  effec- 
tive pressure  on  the  piston,  we  have  all  the  data  for  finding 
the  rate  of  work  done  in  the  engine  cylinder  expressed  in 
horsepowers.  Work  is  the  product  of  force  multiplied  by  the 
distance  through  which  it  acts.  In  the  case  of  the  engine 
cylinder,  the  total  force  is  the  M.  E.  P.  per  square  inch  multi- 
plied by  the  area  of  the  piston ;  and  the  distance  through 
which  the  force  acts  in  1  minute  is  the  distance  the  piston 
moves  in  1  minute,  which  is  equal  to  the  number  of  strokes 
per  minute  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  stroke. 

Rule  4, —  To  find  the  indicated  horsepower  developed  by  the 
engine^  multiply  together  the  M,  E.  P.  per  sq,  in. ,  tlu  area  of 
piston  iti  square  inches ^  the  length  of  stroke  in  feet^  and  the 
number  of  strokes  per  minute,  Diinde  the  product  by  SS^OOO  ; 
the  result  will  be  the  indicated  horsepower  of  the  engine. 

Let  I.  H.  P.  =  indicated  horsepower  of  engine ; 

P  =  M.  E.  P.  in  pounds  per  square  inch; 

A  =  area  of  piston  in  square  inches; 

L  =  length  of  stroke  in  feet ; 

iV=  number  of  working  strokes  per  minute. 

Then,  the  above  rule  may  be  expressed  thus: 

^^^^PLAN 
33,000  • 

In  a  double-acting  engine  the  number  of  working  strokes 
per  minute  is  twice  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute. 
For  example,  if  a  double-acting  engine  runs  at  a  speed  of 
210  revolutions  per  minute  there  are  420  working  strokes 
per  minute.  A  few  types  of  engines,  however,  are  single- 
acting;  that  is,  the  steam  acts  on  only  one  side  of  the  piston. 
Such  are  the  Westinghouse,  the  Willans,  and  others.  In 
this  case,  only  one  stroke  per  revolution  does  work,  and, 
consequently,  the  number  of  strokes  per  minute  to  be  used 
in  the  above  rule  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  revolutions 
per  minute. 
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Unless  it  is  specifically  stated  that  an  engine  is  single- 
acting,  it  is  always  understood,  when  the  dimensions  of  an 
engine  are  given,  that  a  double-acting  engine  is  meant. 

48.  Piston  Speed. — The  product  LN  oi  rule  4  gives 

the   total   distance  traveled   by   the   piston   in   1    mmute. 

This  is  called  the  piston  speed.     It  is  usual  to  take  the 

stroke  in  inches.     Then,  to  find  the  piston  speed,  multiply 

the  stroke  in  inches  by  the  number  of  strokes  and  divide  by 

IN 
12,  or,  letting  S  represent  the  piston  speed,  5  =  — ;t-,  where 

/  is  the  stroke  in  inches.     But  N  =%Ry  where  R  represents 
the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute.     Hence, 

^^IN  ^lx%R^lR 
12  ""      12      "■    6  • 

Rule  6. —  To  find  the  piston  speed  of  an  engine y  multiply 
the  stroke  in  inches  by  the  number  of  reiwlutions  per  minute 
and  divide  the  product  by  6, 

Example. — An  engine  with  a  52-inch  stroke  runs  at  a  speed  of 
66  revolutions  per  minute.     What  is  the  piston  speed  ? 

Solution. — By  rule  5,5=  — tt —  =  572  ft.  per  min.     Ans. 

The  piston  speeds  used  in  modern  practice  are  about  as 

follows : 

/7»  p^r  min. 

Small  stationary  engines 300  to  600. 

Large  stationary  engines 600  to  1,000. 

Corliss  engines 400  to  750. 

Locomotives 600  to  1,200. 

49.  Allowance  for  Area  of  Piston  Ro<l. — It  is  generally 
considered  sufficiently  accurate  to  take  the  total  area  of  one 
side  of  the  piston  as  the  area  to  be  used  in  calculating  the 
horsepower  of  an  engine.  The  effective  area  of  one  side  of 
the  piston  is,  however,  reduced  by  the  sectional  area  of  the 
piston  rod,  and  if  it  is  important  that  the  power  be  calculated 
to  the  greatest  practicable  degree  of  accuracy,  an  allowance 
for  the  area  of  the  piston  rod  must  be  made.     This  is  done  by 
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taking  as  the  piston  area  one-half  the  sum  of  the  areas  exposed 

to  steam  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the  piston.     Thus,  if 

wc  have  a  piston  30  inches  diameter  with  a  C-inch  piston  rod. 

.    30*x  .7854 +(30*  X  .7854-0' X.79W) 
the  average  area  is ^ 5 

=  (i92.72  square  inches.  If  the  piston  rod  is  con- 
tinued past  the  piston  so  as  to  pass  through  the  head- 
end cylinder  head,  i,  e.,  if  the  piston  has  a  tall  roA, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  tail  rod.  Thus,  with 
a  piston  30  inches  diameter,  a  piston  rod  6  inches  diam- 
eter, and   a  tail  rod   5   inches  diameter,  the  average  area 

.  (30'  X  .7854  -  5'  X  .7854)  +  (30*  x  .7854  -  G'  X  .7854) 
,s  —  —         - 

=  {>8S-9  square  inches. 

ExAMPLB  I. — The  diameter  of  the  piston  of  an  engine  is  10  inches 
and  the  length  of  stroke  IS  inches.  It  makes  250  revolutions  per 
minute  with  an  M.  E.  P.  of  40  pounds  per  square  inch.  What  is  the 
horsepower  ? 

Solution.— The  number  of  working  strokes  is  280x2  =  500  per 
minute.    Applying  rule  4,  we  get 

I,  H.  p.  „  "  X  H  X  "gy,^'  X  ^  =  M.5  H.  P.     A„^ 

E.xAMPi.K  2.  — In  Fig.  1-5  are  shown  two  indicator  diagrams  taken 
from  an  ly  x  20'  engine,  making  200  revolutions  per  minute.     The 


A         :    ^       y  ■      ;    » 


scale  of  the  ■ipring  is 
U'i  thi^  horsepower. 


10.    Compute  (a)  the  mean  effective  pressure  and 
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Solution.— (a)  Divide  the  diagrams  into  10  equal  parts,  as  shown  by 

the  full  lines.     Then,  as  previously  directed,  draw  lines  or  ordinates 

(see  dotted  lines  in  cut)  perpendicular  to  the  atmospheric  line  through 

the  middle  points  of  each  of  the  10  equal  divisions.     Measuring  the 

lengths  of  all  the  dotted  lines  and  adding  them  together,  we  find  the 

sum  of  the  lengths  for  diagram  A  is  7.8  inches  and  for  diagram  B 

7.84  inches.     Dividing  each  of  these  results  by  10  and  multiplying  by 

7  8 
the  scale  of  the  spring,  we  have  -^  x  60  =  46.8  pounds  per  square 

7  84 
inch  =  M.  E.  P.  for  diagram  A,  and  -^  X  60  =  47.04  pounds  per  square 

inch  =  M.  E.  P.  for  diagram  B.    The  average  M.  E.  P.  for  both  cards  is 

46.8  -h  47.04      .«  oo  iu  A 
5 =  46.92  lb.  per  sq.  m.    Ans. 

{b)    To  find  the  horsepower,  the  value  for  the  M.  E.  P.  must  be  sub- 

P  L  A  N 
stituted  ioT  Pin  the  formula  corresponding  to  rule  4,    -^  -.^„     =  H.  P. 

Reducing  the  stroke  to  feet,  and  substituting  the  values  of  P,  L,  A, 
and  A',  we  have 

46.92  X  fi  X  (^«;XJ54)  X  (200  X  2)  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^     ^^ 


ENGINE   CONSTANTS. 

50.  An  engrine  constant  for  a  given  engine  is  a  number 
obtained  by  combining  into  a  single  factor  all  the  factors  of 
the  horsepower  rule  that  are  constant  for  that  engine. 
This  factor  may  then  be  substituted  for  the  factors  that 
were  combined  to  produce  it,  and  a  new  rule  obtained  for 
that  engine,  in  which  the  number  of  unknown  quantities  is 
less  than  in  the  original  rule.  The  labor  involved  in  calcu- 
lating the  I.  H.  P.  for  the  engine  is  thus  considerably 
reduced. 

61.     Constant  for  a  Uniform   Speed  of  Rotation. — 

When  the  speed  of  rotation  of  a  given  engine  is  uniform,  all 
the  factors  except  the  mean  effective  pressure  are  constant  ; 
the  engine  constant  for  this  case  can,  therefore,  be  found  by 
the  following  rule: 

Hnle  6. — Multiply  together  the  length  of  the  stroke  in  feet, 
the  area  of  the  piston  in  square  inches^  and  the  number  of 
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working  strokes  per  mimite^  and  divide  the  product  by  33,000; 
the  quotient  will  be  the  engiiie  constant. 

This  rule  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula 

"" "  33,000  * 

in  which  C^  is  the  engine  constant  for  the  uniform  speed  of 
rotation,  and  Z,  A,  and  iVhave  the  same  meaning  as  in  the 
formula  corresponding  to  rule  4.  The  constant  C^  is  the 
horsepower  of  the  engine  for  a  mean  effective  pressure  of 
1  pound  per  square  inch. 

To  find  the  I.  H.  P.  when  the  engine  constant  for  a  uni- 
form speed  of  rotation  is  known,  multiply  the  engine  con- 
stant by  the  M.  E.  P. 

Example  1. — What  is  the  engine  constant  for  a  16'  x  ^"  engine  run- 
ning at  a  uniform  speed  of  200  R.  P.  M.  ? 

Solution. — The  length  L  of  the  stroke  is  f  J  feet,  the  area  A  of  the 
piston  is  16"  X  .7854  =  201  square  inches,  and  the  number  of  strokes  N 
is  2  X  200  =  400.  Substituting  these  values  in  the  formula  correspond- 
ing to  rule  6,  we  have 

_fiX201x400_ 
^''"  33:000  ~*"^-     ^"^• 

Example  2. — What  is  the  I.  H.  P.  of  the  engine  of  example  1  when 
the  average  M.  E.  P.  for  a  pair  of  indicator  diagrams  is  43.2  pounds 
per  square  inch  ? 

Solution. — Multiplying  the  engine  constant  by  the  M.  E.  P..  we 
have  I.  H.  P.  =  4.06  x  43.2  =  175.39.     Ans. 

53.     Constant   for   a   Varying:   Speed   of  Rotation. — 

When  the  speed  of  rotation  is  variable,  the  engine  constant 
is  given  by  the  following  rule: 

llule  7. — Multiply  together  twice  the  length  of  stroke  in 
feet  and  the  area  of  the  piston  in  square  inches  ;  divide  the 
product  by  33,000  for  a  double-acting  engine.  For  a  single- 
acting  enginCy  multiply  the  length  of  stroke  in  feet  by  the 
area  of  the  piston  in  square  inches  and  divide  the  product 
by  33,000, 

Or,  C^  —  oVatjtt-  f^r  double-acting  engines, 
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LA 
and  C;  =  33-QQQ-  for  single-acting  engines, 

where  C„  =  engine  constant. 

The  value  of  C^  derived  from  these  formulas  is  the  I.  H.  P. 
of  the  engine  for  a  speed  of  1  revolution  per  minute  and  a 
mean  effective  pressure  of  1  pound  per  square  inch.  To 
find  the  I.  H.  P.,  multiply  this  constant  by  the  number  of 

revolutions   per   minute   and  the   product  so   obtained   by 

the  M.  E.  P. 

53.  Formulas  for  M.  E.  P.  and  I.  H.  P.  In  Terms  of 
Area  of  Biagrram. — The  fact  that  the  M.  E.  P.  of  a  dia- 
gram is  equal  to  its  area  in  square  inches  divided  by  its 
length  in  inches  and  this  product  multiplied  by  the  scale  of 
the  spring  enables  us  to  develop  a  formula  by  means  of 
which  the  horsepower  can  be  calculated  from  the  area  and 
length  of  the  diagram  and  a  constant  that  is  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  engine  constant  by  the  scale  of  the  spring. 
Such  a  formula  will  be  found  convenient  when  the  area  of 
the  diagram  is  measured  by  a  planimeter  that  cannot  be  set 
to  measure  the  M.  E.  P.  of  the  diagram  directly. 

Let  a  =  area  of  diagram  in  square  inches; 

/  =  length  of  diagram  in  inches ; 
s  =  scale  of  spring. 

Then  M.  E.  P.  =  ^. 

This  value  of  M.  E.  P.  can  be  substituted  for  P  in  the 
formula  corresponding  to  rule  4,  giving  us  the  formula 

T      XT      p      

1.  XI.  r.  -     g^^^^^   . 

For  a  given  engine  from  which  a  number  of  diagrams  are 
to  be  taken,  the  factors  s^  L,  A^  and  N  will  generally  be 
constant;  these  factors  may,  therefore,  be  combined  with 
the  factor  33,000  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  in  Art.  51 ; 
a  constant  which  we  will  call  Ca  may  thus  be  obtained  which 
will  be  given  by 
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Rule  8. — Multiply  together  the  scale  of  the  indicator  spring, 
the  length  of  stroke  in  feet ^  the  area  of  the  piston  in  square 
inches^  and  the  number  of  working  strokes  per  minute.  Divide 
the  product  by  38,000. 

Or  C  -^'JiAIL 

^^'  ^"""   33,000* 

The  indicated  horsepower  will  then  be  given  by  multiply- 
ing this  constant  by  the  area  of  the  diagram  if  the  engine  is 
single-acting,  or  the  average  area  of  the  two  diagrams  if  the 
engine  is  double-acting,  and  dividing  the  product  by  the 
length  of  the  diagram. 

54.  If  the  indicator  reducing  motion  is  so  constructed 
that  the  length  /  of  the  diagrams  is  constant,  the  constant 
may  be  made  to  include  this  factor.  Calling  such  a  con- 
stant Ci,  we  have 

Rule  9. — Multiply  together  the  scale  of  the  indicator  spring, 
the  length  of  stroke  in  feet,  the  area  of  the  piston  in  square 
inches,  and  the  number  of  working  strokes  per  minute.  Divide 
this  product  by  the  product  of  33,000  and  the  length  of  the 
diagram, 

^  _ s  LA  N 

^'■'  ^'  ~  33,000/- 

With  this  constant,  the  indicated  horsepower  can  be  found 
by  multiplying  it  by  the  area  of  the  diagram  if  the  engine  is 
single-acting,  or  the  average  area  of  the  two  diagrams  when 
the  engine  is  double-acting. 

Example.— Calculate  the  value  of  the  constant  by  which  to  multiply 
the  area  of  the  diagrams  to  find  the  I.  H.  P.  for  a  12*  X  16'  engine 
running  at  250  R.  P.  M.  when  the  scale  of  the  spring  is  50  and  the 
length  of  the  diagrams  is  3^  inches. 

Solution. — The  length  L  of  the  stroke  is  ]|  feet,  the  area  A  of  the 
pist(>n  is  12"^  X  .7854  =  113.1  square  inches,  and  the  number  N oi  work- 
ing strokes  is  2  X  250  —  500  per  minute.  Substituting  these  values  and 
the  given  values  for  the  scale  of  the  spring  and  the  length  of  the  dia- 
gram in  rule  9,  we  have 

^       50  X  it  X  113.1  X  500      .,-^.       . 

^'  = stooo^i ^-^^'^'    ^""^ 
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55.  Formula  for  I.  H.  P.  In  Terms  of  Total  I/engrth 
of  Ordlnates. — 

Let  ;/  =  number  of  ordinates  drawn  on  diagram ; 
o  =  sum  of  the  lengths  of  ordinates  in  inches ; 
//  =  length  of  mean  ordinate  in  inches ; 
C^  =  constant  for  calculating  the  I.  H.  P.  from  the 
ordinates ; 
s  =  scale  of  indicator  spring. 

In  accordance  with  Art.  43,  the  length  of  the  mean  ordi- 
nate is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  ordinates  divided 
by  their  number ;  that  is, 

//  =  -; 
n 

and  in  accordance  with  Art.  42,  the  mean  effective  pressure 
is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  mean  ordinate  multiplied  by 
the  scale  of  the  spring,  or 

M.  E.  P.  —sh  =  s^. 

n 

Substituting  this  value  of  the  M.  E.  P.  for  Pin  the  formula 
corresponding  to  rule  4,  we  have 

s-LAN 

T      TJ      p     __^ 

1.  n.  r.  -     ^g^^^^    . 

56.  For  the  diagrams  taken  from  a  given  engine  running 
at  a  uniform  rate  of  speed,  the  factors  s,  ;/,  Z,  A,  and  N  are 
generally  constant.  They  may,  therefore,  be  combined  with 
the  constant  factor  33,000  to  form  a  new  constant  whose 
value  is  given  by  the  following  rule : 

Rule  lO. — Multiply  together  the  scale  of  the  indicator 
springy  the  length  of  stroke  in  feet^  the  ana  of  the  piston  in 
square  inches^  and  the  number  of  ivorking  strokes  per  ininiite. 
Divide  this  product  by  the  product  of  83,000  a  fid  the  number 
of  ordinates. 

^  ^  _s  LA  N 

'  ^  ~  33,000  n 
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This  constant  multiplied  by  the  sum  o  of  the  lengths  of 
the  ordinates  in  inches  for  a  diagram  gives  the  indicated 
horsepower  for  a  single-acting  engine.  For  a  double-acting 
engine  one-half  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  ordinates  of  the 
two  diagrams  is  to  be  taken.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
number  of  ordinates  must  be  the  same  for  each  diagram, 
and  that  in  case  of  a  double-acting  engine  the  sum  of  the 
number  of  ordinates  of  the  two  diagrams  must  not  be  used. 

Example  1. — Calculate  the  value  of  the  constant  Co  for  diagrams 
taken  with  a  40  spring  from  a  28'  x  42'  engine  running  at  90  R.  P.  M. 
when  the  number  of  ordinates  is  20. 

Solution. — The  area  A  of  the  piston  is  28*  X  .7854  =  615.75  square 
inches ;  the  length  L  of  the  stroke  is  \\  =  3J  feet,  and  the  number  N 
of  working  strokes  is  2  x  90  =  180  per  minute.  Substituting  these  and 
the  values  given  for  the  scale  s  of  the  spring  and  the  number  n  of 
ordinates  in  rule  lO,  we  have 

_  40  X  3i  X  615.75  X  180  _ 
^""  83.000X20  --i^-^l.     Ans. 

Example  2. — What  is  the  I.  H.  P.  of  the  engine  of  example  1.  when 
one-half  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  20  ordinates  of  the  two  diagrams 
is  19^j  inches  ? 

Solution. — 

I.  H.  P.  =  23.51  X  lOi'y  =  451.1.  nearly.     Ans. 
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DYNAMOMETERS. 

57.  Dynamometers  are  instruments  for  measuring  power. 
They  are  divided  into  two  main  classes:  absorption  dyna- 
vwDietcrs  and  transtnission  dynainojiicters. 

58,  The   most  common  form  of  absorption  dynanioiii- 

eter  is  tlie  Prony  brake,  which  consists  simply  of  a  friction 
brake  designed  to  absorb  in  friction  and  measure  the  work 
done  by  a  motor,  or  the  power  given  out  by  a  shaft. 
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59.  A  transinlBsIou  dj-naniometeF  is  used  to  measure 
the  power  required  to  drive  a  machine  or  do  other  work; 
then,  to  determine  the  power  required  to  run  the  shafting  in 
a  mill,  a  transmission  dynamometer  would  be  interposed 
between  the  shafting  and  the  source  of  power,  and  by  suit- 
able belt  connections  the  shafting  would  be  driven  through 
the  dynamometer,  from  which  the  power  could  be  deter- 
mined. Since  transmission  dynamometers  do  not  enter  into 
the  work  of  the  steam  engineer,  they  wiil  not  be  treated  of 
here. 

60.  Brake  horeepo'wer  is  a  term  often  applied  to  the 
power  measured  by  a  Prony  brake  or  other  typn  of  absorp- 
tion dynamometer.  The  brake  horsepower  of  an  engine  or 
other  motor  working  under  given  conditions  is  the  same  as 
the  net  horsepower.  Since  the  power  measured  by  an 
absorption  dynamometer  is  the  power  a  motor  delivers  at 
the  shaft  or  flywheel,  it  is  sometimes  called  the  delivered 
horsepower. 

61.  The  Prony  Brake. — Fig.  16  represents  a  simple  and 
form  of  Prony  brake.     It  consists  of  two  wooden 


a^-^    qtL 


¥§ri 


blocks  A  and  Ji  that  are  clamped  together  upon  a  pulley  P 
by  the  bolts  and  thumbnuts  c,  c.  The  same  bolts  chimp  an 
arm  L  to  the- upper  block,  from  which  a  scale  pan  bearing  ;i 
known  weight  iV  is  suspended.  The  distance  R  from  the 
center  of  the  pulley  to  the  perpendicular  through  the  point 
from  which  the  scale  pan  is  suspended  is  also  known.  The 
counterweight  li"' should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  just  balance 
the  extra  length  of  L  on  the  right  and  the  weight  of  the 
scale  pan. 
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Suppose  the  pulley  to  revolve  left-handed  and  the  bolts  r,f 
tightened  until,  with  a  weight  W  in  the  scale  pan,  the  lever  Z 
will  remain  stationary  in  a  horizontal  position.  Then  the 
foot-pounds  of  work  absorbed  by  the  brake  can  be  found  by 
multiplying  the  weight  W  by  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
whose  radius  is  R  (in  feet)  and  by  the  number  of  revolutions 
of  the  pulley. 

Rule  11. —  To  find  the  Jwrsepower^  multiply  the  weight  in 
the  scale  pan  by  the  length  in  feet  of  the  lever  arm  about  tlie 
center  of  the  shafts  by  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  pulley 
per  minute,  and  by  6,2832,     Divide  the  product  by  33,000, 

_  WRNx  6.2832 
ur,  n.l'.  -  gg^^^ 

where    H.  P.  =  number  of  horsepower  absorbed; 

R  =  length  in  feet  of  lever  arm  about  center  of 

shaft ; 
W  =  weight  in  scale  pan ; 
N  =  number  of  revolutions  per  minute. 

Example. — A  brake  with  an  arm  J?  6  feet  long  was  placed  on  the 
flywheel  of  an  engine.  If  the  engine  ran  at  200  revolutions  per  minute, 
what  power  did  it  develop  when  the  brake  balanced  with  14  pounds  in 
the  scale  pan  ? 


Fig.  17. 

Solution. — Applying  the  rule  just  given,  we  get 

14  X  6  X  200  X  G.2832  _ 
"•     •"  33:000 -<5l»»-     Ans. 
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63.  Brakes  are  often  constructed  of  a  metal  band  that 
I  ntends  entirely  around  the  puUey,  the  rubbing  surface 
being  formed  of  blocks  of  wood  fitted  to  the  inside  of  the 
d.  A  weight  arm  is  attached  to  one  side  of  the  pulley, 
and  the  friction  is  varied  by  means  of  a  bolt  and  nut  used  to 
connect  the  two  ends  of  the  band. 

Instead  of  hanging  weights  in  the  scale  pan,  the  friction 
may  be  weighed  on  a  platform  scale,  as  shown  in  Fig.  17. 
Inthis  case,  the  direction  of  rotation  of  both  pulley  and  arm 
la  the  same.  Rule  1 1  may  be  used  for  calculating  the  brake 
horsepower,  substituting  the  weight  indicated  by  the  scale 


i 


for  the  weight  in  the  scale  pan,  and  taking  the  length  of 

the  lever  as  the  distance   between  the  center  of   the  shaft 

,  and  the  point  where  the  lever  presses  on  the  platform.     In 
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reading  the  weight  off  the  scale  beam,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  weight  to  be  used  in  the  calculation  is  the 
difference  betwen  the  weight  at  which  the  scale  balances 
when  the  brake  is  not  applied  and  when  applied. 

63.  It  is  essential  that  Prony   brakes   should   be  well 
lubricated,  and  for  all  except  small  powers,  means  must  be 
provided  for  conducting  away  the  heat  generated  by  friction. 
If  there  are  internal  flanges  on  the  brake  wheel,  water  can 
be  run  on  the  inside  of  the  rim,  the  flanges  serving  to  retain 
the  water  at  the  sides  and  centrifugal  force  to  keep  it  in 
contact  with  the  rim.     A  funnel-shaped  scoop  can  be  used 
to  remove  the  water.     It  should  be  attached  to  a  pipe  and 
placed  so  as  to  scoop  out  the  water,  which  should  flow  con- 
tinuously.    This  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  17. 

64.  A  rope  brake,  like  that  in  Fig.  18,  will  give  good 
results.  The  figure  shows  the  construction  so  clearly  that 
no  description  is  necessary.  To  obtain  the  brake  load,  sub- 
tract the  brake  pull  as  registered  by  the  spring  balance 
from  the  weight.  In  this  case,  the  lever  arm  is  equal  to  the 
radius  of  the  pulley  plus  one-half  the  diameter  of  the  rope, 
expressed  in  feet. 


STEAM   CONSUMPTION. 


CALCULATIONS  IlELATIXG  TO   STEAM   CONSUMPTION^- 

65.  The  indicator  diagram  also  enables  us  to  find 
approximately  the  amount  of  steam  consumed  by  the 
engine.  In  referring  to  the  steam  consumption,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  take  as  a  unit  the  stcatn  consumed  per  Jiorscpoiver 
per  hour.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  expressions  **  steam 
consumption  "  and  ^*  water  consumption  "  when  applied  to  a 
steam  engine  are  synonymous. 

Take  a  point  a  on  the  expansion  line  before  the  release 
(see  Fig.  10);  measure  the  pressure  from  the  vacuum  line, 
and  from  column  G  of  the  Steam  Table  find  the  weight  of  a 
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cubic  foot  at  that  pressure.     The  cubic  contents  of  the  cyl- 
inder (including  the  clearance)  up  to  the  point  a  multiplied 
by  the  weight  per  cubic  foot,  must  give  the  weight  of  steam 
\Xi  the  cylinder  at  this  instant.     This  weight  would  be  the 
steam  consumed   per   stroke   were   it  not  for  two  circum- 
stances.    (1)     When  the  fresh  steam  from  the  boiler  enters 
\\i^  cylinder,  it  comes  in  contact  with  the   cylinder  walls, 
which  have  been  cooled  down  by  the   exhaust   steam.     A 


O     i  vi 


Pig.  19. 


glance  at  the  Steam  Table  shows  that  the  exhaust  steam  is  at 
a  great  deal  lower  temperature  than  the  fresh  steam.  Con- 
sequently, part  of  the  incoming  steam  condenses,  and,  of 
course,  the  indicator  diagram  takes  no  account  of  this  con- 
densed steam.  Hence,  the  steam  actually  in  the  cylinder  i« 
less  than  originally  entered  from  the  boiler,  because  part  of 
the  original  steam  has  changed  to  water.  (2)  On  account 
of  the  closure  of  the  exhaust  port,  some  steam  is  compressed 
and  saved. 


66.  To  find  the  weight  of  the  steam  saved  by  compres- 
sion, take  a  point  b  on  the  compression  curve,  measure  its 
pressure  from  vacuum  as  before,  and  compute  the  weight 
of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  up  to  b.  Subtract  this  from  the 
weight  first  obtained,  and  the  difference  will  be  the  weight 
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of  steam  per  stroke  accounted  for  by  the  indicator.     Mul- 

■ 

tiply  this  weight  per  stroke  by  the  number  of  strokes  per 
hour  and  divide  by  the  I.  H.  P.  of  the  engine.  The  result 
will  be  the  steam  used  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour. 

Example. — Fig.  19  represents  an  indicator  diagram  taken  with  a 
45  spring  from  an  engine  having  an  18' X  24'  cylinder,  running  at 
120  revolutions  and  developing  130  horsepower.  The  clearance  is  5  per 
cent.     Find  the  steam  consumption  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour. 

Solution. — Project  the  two  ends  of  the  diagram  perpendicularly 
upon  the  vacuum  line  O  h,  as  at  e  and  h  ;  e  Ais  then  the  length  of  the 
diagram.  Lay  ofi  e  O  equal  to  the  clearance ;  that  is.  equal  to  5  per 
cent,  of  ^  A.  Draw  O  Y  perpendicular  to  O  A.  Take  the  point  a  near 
the  point  of  release  and  measure  the  distances  a  m  and  O  m.  Take  the 
point  b  somewhere  on  the  compression  line  and  measure  the  distances 
b  n  and  O  n.    The  measurements  are  found  to  be: 

am=z   .71  inch; 
Om  =  S.17  inches; 
dn=z   .6   inch; 
On=:   .888  inch. 

The  length  of  the  diagram  =  <?  ^  =  8^  inches ;   the  length  of  the 

stroke  is  2  feet.     Hence,  each  inch  of  the  length  of  the  diag^ram  equals 

2 

^  =  .6  foot  of  stroke.     Since  the  scale  of  the  indicator  spring  is  45,  the 

above  measurements  reduced  to  pressures  in  pounds  per  square  inch 
and  feet  of  stroke  become: 

am  =    .71    X  45  =  81.95  pounds; 
bn  =    .6      X  45  =  27  pounds; 
Om  =  SAl    X  .6=    1.9  feet; 
0/t  =    .333  X  .6=      .2  foot. 

254  47 

The  area  of  the  piston  is  18'  X  .7854  =  254.47  square  inches  =  -ttt— 

144 

=r  1.767  square   feet.     Consequently,    the   volume    of    steam    in    the 

cylinder  when  the  piston  is  at  the  point  represented  by  a  is  1.9  X  1.767 

=  3.3573  cubic  feet.    The  volume  when  the  piston  is  at  ^  is  .2  X  1.767 

=  .3534  cubic  foot.    The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  steam  at  an  absolute 

pressure  of  31.95  pounds  per  square  inch  is  found  from  the  Steam  Table 

to  be  .078723  pound;  and  at  a  pressure  of  27  pounds,  the  weight  is 

.067207   pound.     Hence,  the  weight  of   the  steam  in   the  cylinder  is 

.078723  X  3.3573  =  .264297  pound;  while  the  weight  of  steam  saved  by 

compression  is  .067207  X  .3534  =  .023751  pound.     The  steam  used  per 

stroke  is,  therefore.   .264297  -  .023751  =  .240546  pound.     To  find  the 

amount  used  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour,  multiply  the  weight  used  per  stroke 
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b^  Ihe  number  of  strokes  per  hour  and  divide  by  the  I.  II.  P. 
fore,  the  required  weight  is 

.M0H6  X  120  X  2  X  «<>      „„„,-,.       . 
T^p: =  S6.G45  lb.     Ans. 


67.  Suppose  the  weight  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  to 
be  calculated  by  taking  the  point  c  near  the  point  of  cut-off. 
cy)  =  1.59  inches  =1.5»  X  45  =  ?!. 65  pounds;  0/i=  1 J  inches 
=  J  X  .6  =  .8  foot  of  stroke.  The  volume  of  steam  in  the 
cylinder  when  the  piston  is  at  c  is,  therefore,  .8  x  1-767 
=  1.4136  cubic  feet.  One  cubic  foot  of  steam  at  the  pres- 
sure of  71.55  pounds,  absolute,  weighs  .108009  pound.  The 
weight  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  is,  therefore,  .1(38009 
X  1.4136  =  .237498  pound.  Subtracting  the  steam  saved  by 
compression,  the  steam  used  per  stroke  is  .337498  —  .0^3751 
=  .213747  pound,  and  the  steam  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour  is 

.213747  X  120  X  3  X  60      .„  ^^,  , 
-^- =23.077  pounds. 

Now,  unless  the  valve  leaks,  the  weight  of  the  steam 
when  the  piston  is  at  a  can  be  no  greater  than  when  it  is 
at  c,  since  no  fresh  steam  has  been  allowed  to  enter;  but  the 
calculation  shows  that  there  is  ,364397  pound  in  the  cylinder 
when  the  piston  is  at  a,  and  only  .337498  pound  when  the 
piston  is  ate.  This  shows  that  .364297  —  .237498  =  .026799 
pound  has  been  condensed  to  water  by  the  time  the  piston 
has  arrived  at  c,  but  has  been  re-evaporated  before  the 
piston  arrives  at  a.  Hence,  by  calculating  the  water  con- 
sumption at  cut-off  and  then  at  release,  a  good  idea  of  the 
amount  of  cylinder  condensation  may  be  obtained.  If  the 
steam  used  by  the  engine  be  actually  caught  and  weighed 
and  then  compared  with  the  weight  as  calculated  from 
release,  an  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  amount  of  condensa- 
tion at  release.  The  computed  consumption  is  always  less 
than  the  actual  consumption. 

68.  Where  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  compression, 
the  work  may  be  simplified  by  taking  the  two  points  a  and  /' 
at  the  same  height   above  the  vacuum    line,   as  shown    in 
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Fig.  20.     Since  the  absolute  pressure  at  a  and  b  is  the  sam* 
the  clearance  may  be  left  entirely  out  of  account,  and  th 
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volume   to   be   used    in   the   computation   will    be  -j  times 

the  volume  of  the  cylinder,  or,  in  other  words,  j  x  length 

of  stroke  X  area  of  piston.     When  this  method  is  used,  the 
steam  consumption  may  be  found  directly  from  the  formula 

13,750 /fF 


(2  = 


PL 


in  Avhich  Q  is  the  number  of  pounds  of  steam  consumed  per 
horsepower  per  hour;  IF,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
steam  at  the  absolute  pressure  ^,  and  P^  the  M.  E.  P. 

Expressing  the  formula  in  words,  we  have  the  following 
rule: 

Rule  12. —  Take  tzvo  points,  one  on  the  expansion  line  and 
one  on  the  eoinpression  line,  both  equally  distant  from  the 
vaeiuiiti  line.  Find  the  pressure  of  the  steam  at  these  points, 
and  from  the  Steam  Table  find  the  weight  of  a  eubic  foot  of 
steam  at  that  pressure.  Multiply  this  iceight  by  the  distanee 
between  the  two  points  and  by  Li,7f)0.  Divide  the  product  by 
the  M.  E.  P.  and  by  the  length  of  the  diagram.  The  result 
zuill  be  the  pounds  of  steam  consumed  per  L  H.  P,  per  hour, 
as  shown  by  the  diagram. 
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1^ 
EiAWLE.— From  a  diagram  taken  from  an  ISj'  x  30'  engine,  the 
ffJIinring  measurements  were  obtained  (see  Fig.  20);  iiih  =  ,QO'  incli; 
/:S.«  toches:    i  =  3.3   inches;    M,  E.  P.  =35   pounds;    spring,  45. 
IVhai  is  ihe  steam  consumption  per  i.  H.  P.  per  hour  ? 
SoLLTloN. — The  indicator  diagram   being  taken  with  a  45  spring, 
tt*  pressure  at  .i  is  45  X  .687  =  30  pounds,  absolute.     The  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  steam  at  this  pressure  is  .0742  pound.     Using  rute  IS* 
_  13.750  X  B.09  X  -0743 
^~  35X3.5 

BXAMPI^S  FOB  1*RACTICK. 

I.  Siie  of  engine,  I2'x30';  length  of  diagram  L,  3.4  inches; 
iL'ngth  /.  2^  inches;  height  n m.  \  inch;  R.  P.  M..  230;  spring,  30; 
M,  E.  P..  18  pounds  per  square  inch.  What  is  tlie  steam  consumption 
per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour  ?  Ans.  25.26  lb.  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hr. 

a.  Sijw  of  engine,  13'  X  13*:  M.  E.  P..  Sl.l;  length  of  diagram  Z, 
2.6  inches;  length/,  1.8  incites;  height  am.  ."inch;  R.  P.  M.,  S.'iO; 
spring.  70.     What  is  the  steam  consumption  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour  ? 

Ans.  3I.B2  lb.  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hr. 
,  in  the  above  engine,  example  2.  the  pressure  at  cut-ofE  is 
0  pounds,  absolute;  the  clearance  is  8  per  cent.;   the  length  of  the 
iagrjm  to  the  point  of  cut-ofi  is  .7  inch ;  the  pressure  at  a  point  on 
compression  curve  is  49  pounds,  absolute,  and  the  distance  of  this 
t  from  the  end  of  the  diagram  is  .  14  inch,  what  is  the  steam  con- 
Biptioa  per  I.  H.  P,  per  hour  at  cut-oS  ? 

Ans.  19.44  lb.  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hr. 


SIZE  or  STEAM  ENGINES. 

69.  The  problem  of  selecting  a  size  of  simple  engine 
Ibat  will  develop  a  given  indicated  horsepower  is  capable  of 

I  infinite  number  of  correct  solutions,  depending  on  the 

•nditions  present.  The  factors  that  determine  the  indi- 
i  horsepower  are  the  mean  effective  pressure,  the  length 

[  stroke,  the  diameter  of  the  piston,  and  the  number  of 
pBVoltitions  per  minute.  Before  the  diameter  of  the  piston 
ind  the  length  of  stroke,  which  data  constitute  the  size  of 
Jie  engine,  can  be  determined,  the  boiler  pressure,  point  of 
lut-ofl,  and  piston  speed  must  be  chosen.     From  the  boiler 
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pressure  and  the  point  of  cut-off  the  mean  effective  pressure 
is  then  estimated  in  the  manner  explained  in  Art.  46.  The 
area  of  the  piston  is  then  given  by  the  following  rule : 

Bale  13. — To  find  the  piston  area  in  square  inclus^  multi- 
ply the  indicated  horsepower  by  SSfiOO  and  divide  by  the  prod- 
uct of  the  mean  effective  pressure  and  the  piston  speed  in  feet 
per  minute. 

.  __  33,000^ 
ur,  /t  —       p-j     , 

where  A  =  area  of  piston ; 

H  =  indicated  horsepower ; 
P  =  mean  effective  pressure ; 
S  =  piston  speed. 

To  find  the  diameter,  divide  the  result  of  rule  13  by  .7854 
and  extract  the  square  root  of  the  quotient. 

Example. — Find  the  piston  diameter  for  a  25-horsepower  engine 
using  steam  at  70  pounds  gauge  pressure,  cutting  off  at  \  stroke,  and  to 
have  a  piston  speed  of  800  feet  per  minute.     Engine  is  non-condensing. 

Solution. — By  rule  3,  Art.  46,  the  mean  effective  pressure  is 

[(70  -H  14.7)  X  .937  —  17]  X  .9  =  56  pounds  per  square  inch.     Applying 

rule  13,  we  get 

.      33,000x25       ...  .     , 

^  =    g/>    .  on/.    =  49. 1  square  mches. 
00  X  oOU 


The  corresponding  diameter  is  if  -wj^  =  8  in.,  about.     Ans. 

70.  Since  the  piston  speed  is  the  product  of  the  number 
of  strokes  and  the  length  of  stroke,  to  find  the  latter  the 
number  of  strokes  must  be  assumed.  Then,  to  find  the 
length  of  stroke  in  feet,  divide  the  piston  speed  by  the  num- 
ber of  strokes. 

Example. — If  the  engine  in  the  example  given  in  Art.  69  is  to 
make  120  revolutions  per  minute,  what  should  be  the  stroke  in  inches  ? 

Solution. — Stroke  in  feet  =     '       ,,  =  1.25  feet,  or  1.25  X  12  =  15  in. 

Ans. 
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INTBODUCTION. 


EFFICIENCT. 

1.  The  perfect  combustion  of  1  pound  of  good  coal  will 
produce  14,000  B.  T.  U.  and  1  B.  T.  U.  is  equal  to  778  foot- 
pounds. 

The  mechanical  energy  stored  up  in  1  pound  of  good  coal 
is,  therefore,  14,000  X  778  =  10,892,000  foot-pounds.     Redu- 

.u-      .      u  u  u  10,892,000 

cing   this   to   horsepower   per   hour,    we   have   r..^ yjaa — 7^) 

=  5.5  horsepower,  nearly.  This  means  that  if  all  the  heat 
made  available  by  the  burning  of  a  pound  of  coal  was  trans- 
formed  into  work,  it  could  be  done  at  the  rate  of  5.5  horse- 
power per  hour. 

2.  We  know  from  practical  experience  that  1  pound  of 
coal  never  has  produced  5.5  horsepower  per  hour,  about  the 
best  record  ever  having  been  made  giving  1  horsepower  per 
hour  for  1  pound  of  coal.  This  comparison  shows  what  an 
imperfect  apparatus  a  steam  engine  really  is  when  considered 
as  a  heat  engine. 

3.  We  will  now  endeavor  to  trace  out  what  becomes  of 
all  this  heat  that  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  fuel. 

§29 
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In  the  first  place,  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  heat  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion   of   the  fuel  escapes   in   various 
ways  from  the  boiler,  the  largest  part  of  which  passes  up 
the   stack  with  the  gases   of    combustion.      All    this  heat 
is  not  actually  wasted,  however,   as  a  large  part  of  it  is 
necessary  to  produce  draft,  but  it  is  lost  so  far  as  doing 
work  in  the  cylinder  is  concerned.     Then,  the  losses  by  radi- 
ation, blowing  off  with  the  blow-off  valves,  the  safety  valve, 
and  the  gauge-cocks,  and  various  other  small  losses  make 
up  the  total  loss  from  the  boiler. 

This  loss  varies  greatly  in  different  boilers,  but  a 
fair  average  may  be  taken  at  4,000  B.  T.  U.  This  leaves 
10,000  B.  T.  U.  in  the  steam  that  goes  to  the  engine  and 
represents  the  part  of  the  heat  available  for  doing  work  in 
the  cylinder. 

4.  As  each  unit  of  heat  in  the  steam  is  capable  of  doing 
a  definite  amount  of  work,  it  is  obvious  that  the  more  heat 
that  is  available  for  this  purpose,  the  greater  the  amount  of 
work  can  be  performed,  and  the  doing  of  this  work  by  the 
steam  is  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  temperature. 
From  this  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  amount  of  work  which 
can  be  done  by  steam  depends  on  the  decrease  in  tem- 
perature. 

5.  According  to  the  now  universally  accepted  theory, 
heat  energy  consists  of  the  motions  of  the  molecules  of  the 
hot  body.  In  order,  therefore,  to  change  into  work  all  the 
heat  energy  contained  in  the  steam,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  from  the  steam  all  its  molecular  motion;  in  other 
words,  to  lower  its  temperature  until  its  molecules  will  be  at 
rest. 

From  experiments  it  has  been  concluded  that  the 
temperature  at  which  a  body  will  be  in  such  a  state 
is  about  400'^  below  zero,  Fahrenheit.  This  point  is 
called  the  absolute  zei-o  of»  temperature.  Temperatures 
measured  from  this  zero  point  are  called  absolute  tem- 
peratures. 


to^^i 
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Absolute  temperatures  are  obtained  by  adding  460° 
ordinary  teraperalure.     That  is, 

Absolute  temperature  =  ordinary  temperature  +  4G0°, 

For  example,  the  ordinary  temperature  of  steam  at 
atmospheric  pressure  is  212°.  The  absolute  temperature  is 
iHO  ■+-  'iVi  =  67^",  This  means  that  if  steam  or  other  gas  at 
212'  could  be  cooled  down  (173",  the  molecules  would  cease 
moving  and  there  would  be  no  heat  in  the  body. 

It  is  at  once  evident  that  it  is  impossible  practically  tn 
cool  the  steam  leaving  the  engine  cylinder  to  even  approxi- 
mately so  low  a  temperature;  long  before  reaching  the 
absolute  zero,  the  steam  would  be  changed  to  ice.  This 
explains  why  it  is  impossible  for  an  engine  to  obtain 
"78  foot-pounds  from  each  B.  T.  U.  conveyed  to  it. 

6.  Let  T,  denote  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  steam 
entering  the  engine  cylinder  and  let  /",  represent  the  abso. 
lute  temperature  of  the  steam  leaving  the  cylinder.  If  we 
take  the  amount  of  energy  contained  in  the  entering  steam 
as  proportional  to  the  absolute  temperature  7",,  then  it  may 
be  proved  that  the  amount  of  work  extracted  by  the  engine 
is  proportional  to  7",  —  7", ;  or. 

Useful  work  :  total  energy  t:  7",  —  /",  ;  T,. 

The  efficiency  of  an  engine  is  the  ratio  of  the  useful  work 
to  the  total  energy ;  therefore, 

T  —  T 
Efficiency  =  —^  ■  — -. 

The  above  reasoning  may  perhaps  be  made  clearer  by 
comparing  the  temperature  of  steam  to  the  "head"  of  a 
water-power.  If  a  source  of  water  is  1,500  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  the  work  or  potential  energy  of  the  water  is  repre- 
sented by  the  head  of  1,500  feet.  But  possibly  the  water- 
wheel  to  which  the  water  is  led  is  itself  1,400  feet  or  more 
above  the  sea  level;  in  this  case,  only  100  feet  of  the  1,500 
is  available  head,   and   the   efficiency  of   the  arrangement 
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cannot  exceed   — —  ' =  -^.      Absolute   zero  is  the 

**sea  lever*  of  temperature,  but  as  far  as  steam  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  utterly  impossible  to  lower  its  temperature  to 
the  absolute  zero  by  reason  of  its  changing  into  ice  at  32"  F.. 
corresponding  to  492°  absolute.  About  the  lowest  tem- 
perature to  which  the  steam  can  be  lowered  in  practice 
is  SO'^""  absolute.  This  temperature  corresponds  to  an  abso- 
lute pressure  of  1  pound,  which  is  probably  the  lowest 
pressure  attainable. 

The  above  expression  for  the  efficiency  applies  equally  well 
to  steam  engines,  hot-air  engines,  gas  engines,  or  any  other 
form  of  heat  engine. 


CONDENSATION. 

7.  It  is  plain  that  the  only  two  ways  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  steam  engine  is  either  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture T^  of  the  live  steam  or  to  lower  the  temperature  7",  of 
the  exhaust ;  T^  may  be  raised  by  increasing  the  boiler  pres- 
sure ;    7\  may  be  lowered  by  using  a  condenser. 

In  non-condensing  engines,  that  is,  engines  that  are  not 
supplied  with  a  condenser,  the  steam  is  exhausted  into  the 
almosj)here,  and  therefore  the  exhaust  steam  must  have,  at 
least,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere;  in  practice,  the  back 
pressure  of  steam  in  a  noti-eondensing  engine  is  scarcely 
ever  less  than  Hi  pounds  al)ove  vacuum,  and  is  oftener 
IT  j)oun(ls  or  more.  In  i»'oo(l  (^ondensing  engines  the  back 
pressure  is  often  as  low  as  'I  pounds  above  vacuum. 

Sui)pose  the  boiler  i)ressure  of  the  steam  is  80  pounds 
absolute  (above  vacuum);  the  temperature  corresponding 
to  the  pressure  is,  from  the  Steam  Table,  :H1.9°  F.,  and  the 
absolute  temperature  is,  therefore,  4i;0'  +  'M  l.l)°  =  771.9°  F. 
The  absolute  temperature  corresponding  to  a  pressure  of 
i:  pounds  is  400- +  •219.5'' :=  (JTH.o"  P.,  and  corresponding  to 
a  pressure  of :}  pounds  is  4(;o°  _f-  141.7  -  OOl.T^  F.      The  ther- 

T  —  T 

mal  erticiency  of  the  engine,  if  non-condensing,  is  — ^—^ — ^ 
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=  - — ^— '-^  =  1%   per  cent.,  nearly;    if   condensing  to 

.    /^     1       X     1.      i^  .          .    ^, -^,      771.9-601.7 
3  pounds  (absolute),  the  efficiency  is       y. — -'  = W^rTq 

=  22  per  cent. 

8.  The  increase  of  economy  by  the  use  of  the  condenser 
may  be  shown  in  another  manner.  Let  A  B  C  D  E  F^ 
Fig.    1,  be   an   indicator  diagram  from  a   non-condensing 

B P A 


Fig.  1. 

engine.  M  N  is  the  atmospheric  line  and  O  X  the  vacuum 
line.  The  back  pressure,  as  shown  by  the  diagram,  is  O  S. 
The  area  of  the  diagram  represents,  to  some  scale,  the  work 
done  per  stroke.  Now  let  a  condenser  be  attached  to  the 
engine.  The  back  pressure  will  be  lowered  to  O  1\  the 
line  H  K^  instead  of  D  E^  now  being  the  lower  line  of 
the  diagram,  and  A  B  C  1/ IC  L  will  be  the  new  diagram, 
its  area,  as  before,  representing  the  work  done  per  stroke. 
Hence,  by  adding  a  condenser  to  the  engine,  the  work  per 
stroke  has  been  increased  by  an  amount  represented  by  the 
SiVesL  E  E  D  1/  K  Ly  the  steam  consumption  remaining  the 
same.  Suppose  the  steam  to  be  cut  off  at  a  point  7\  making 
the  area  of  the  diagram  A  PG  H K L  equal  to  the  area  of  the 
original  diagram  A  B  C D  E F,  Then,  the  work  per  stroke  is 
the  same  in  both  engines,  but  the  condensing  engine  uses  an 
amount  of  steam  per  stroke  represented  by  the  length  A  ]\ 
while  the  non-condensing  engine  uses  an  amount  represented 
by  A  B.     Either  case  shows  the  economy  of  the  condenser. 
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THEORY  OF  THE  CONDENSER. 


rORMATION  OF  VACUUM. 

9.  If  a  cubic  inch  of  water  is  converted  into  steam  at  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  it  will  occupy  1,646  cubic  inches  of 
space,  and,  conversely,  if  1,646  cubic  inches  of  steam  at  the 
atmospheric  pressure  are  condensed  into  water,  it  will  occupy 
but  1  cubic  inch  of  space ;  hence,  if  a  closed  vessel  is  filled 
with  steam  at  the  atmospheric  pressure  and  that  steam  is 
condensed  to  a  cubic  inch  of  water,  ^-fj|  of  the  space  will  be 
theoretically  devoid  of  air  or  any  other  known  substance 
and  a  perfect  vacuum  would  be  the  result.  This  is  not 
strictly  true  in  practice,  however,  from  the  fact  that  the 
feedwater  of  the  boilers  always  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  air,  which  passes  into  the  condenser  with  the  exhaust 
steam  and  is  released  there  when  the  steam  is  condensed ; 
more  or  less  air  also  finds  its  way  into  the  condenser  through 
leaks  around  the  piston  rod  and  valve  stems,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  jet  condenser  and  the  induction  condenser,  the  air 
contained  in  the  condensing  water  is  also  released  in  the  con- 
denser under  the  influence  of  the  partial  vacuum.  There  is 
still  another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  producing  a  perfect 
vacuum  in  the  condenser,  which  may  be  explained  as  follows: 
Water  in  a  vacuum  emits  a  certain  amount  of  vapor,  and 
vapor  is  also  formed  in  a  jet  condenser  and  in  an  induction 
condenser  by  the  heat  in  the  exhaust  steam  being  imparted 
to  the  condensing  water;  therefore,  if  the  condenser  were 
successively  filled  with  steam  and  the  steam  were  condensed 
at  each  filling,  the  air  and  vapor,  unless  they  were  removed, 
would  accumulate  from  these  various  sources  until  the 
vacuum  would  be  entirely  destroyed. 

10.  Air  and  vapor  differ  from  water  in  that  they  are 
expansible,  while  water  is  not.  To  illustrate  this,  suppose 
that  two  closed  vessels  A  and  />\  Fig.  'i,  are  filled,  A  with 
water  and  J)  with  air  or  vai)or;  now  pump  out,  say,  one-half 
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ihe  water  in  A.  as  shown  at  C.  The  space  a  above  the 
water  is  a  vacuum;  but  if  one-half  the  air  or  vapor  in  !i  is 
pumped  out,  the  air  or 
vapor  will  still  fill  the 
vessel,  but  at  a  lower  pres- 
sure. The  air  or  vap  r- 
will  have  become  atttis- 
uated,  or  thin,  by  expan- 
sion. In  obedience  to  the 
law  that  the  different 
pressures  of  a  gas  are 
inversely  to  their 
the  pressure  in  D  will  be 
just  one-half  what  it  was 
in  B  before  one-half  the 
air    or    vapor    had     been 

withdrawn.  If  the  original  pressure  in  B  was  15  pounds 
absolute  per  square  inch,  it  will  now  be  7i  pounds  absolute 
per  square  inch  in  /?,  or  since  TJ  pounds  pressure  correspond 
closely  to  15  inches  of  mercury,  we  may  say  that  a  vacuum  of 
15  inches  exists  in  the  vessel.  Should  three-fourths  of  the 
air  and  vapor  in  B  be  pumped  out.  the  pressure  will  he  one- 
fourth  the  original  pressure,  that  is,  3Jt  pounds,  and  15  —  3J 
=  llj  pounds  of  the  pressure  have  been  removed.  Since  a 
vacuum  gauge  indicates  not  the  pressure  that  exists  in  the 
Tessel,  but  the  pressure  that  has  been  ri'wc^W  from  the  vessel, 
counting  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  a  vacuum 
gauge  would  now  indicate  11 J  X  2  =  ^2i  inches  of  vacuum, 
nearly,  because  a  pressure  of  1  pound  per  square  inch  cor- 
responds very  nearly  to  2  inches  of  mercury  indicated  by 
the  vacuum  gauge. 

11.  The  object  of  the  condenser  is  to  remove  a  large 
I  part  of  the  back  pressure  on  the  exhaust  side  of  the  piston 
I  of  a  steam  engine  when  eshansting  into  the  atmosphere, 
•  which  back  pressure,  obviously,  cannot  be  less  than  the 
k^ressure  of  the  atmosphere.  By  making  the  engine  exhaust 
l^^tnto  a  condenser,  the  back  pressure  will  be  lowered  to  the 
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pressure  existing  in  the  condenser,  and,  consequently,  with 
the  pressure  on  the  steam  side  of  the  piston  remaining  the 
same  as  before,  the  net  pressure  on  the  piston  will  be 
increased  by  the  use  of  a  condenser.  As  previously  explained, 
air  and  vapor  will  collect  in  the  condenser  and  if  not 
removed  will  destroy  the  vacuum.  To  get  rid  of  this  air 
and  vapor,  the  condenser  is  fitted  with  an  air  pump,  or  is 
provided  with  other  means  by  which  the  air  and  vapor  are 
removed  from  the  condenser  along  with  the  condensed 
steam  and  condensing  water.  This  operation  restores  and 
maintains  a  constant  vacuum. 


LOSSES  IX  CONDENSING  ENGINES. 

13.  A  condensing  engine  requires  more  watchful  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  running  engineer  than  an  engine 
exhausting  into  the  atmosphere.  Without  this  extra  atten- 
tion the  condenser  may  be  the  source  of  a  positive  loss,  so 
far  as  the  consumption  of  steam  is  concerned.  Leaky  steam 
valves  and  leaky  pistons  are  largely  responsible  for  this  loss. 
Leaks  of  this  nature  are  not  so  easily  detected  in  the  con- 
densing engine  as  they  are  in  the  non-condensing  engine, 
with  which  the  exhaust  steam  is  usually  in  view  as  it  leaves 
the  exhaust  pipe.  A  continuous  stream  of  steam  being 
emitted  from  the  exhaust  pipe  indicates  leaky  steam  valves 
or  leaky  piston  or  both ;  the  only  sure  way  to  discover  such 
leaks  in  a  condensing  engine  is  by  means  of  the  indicator 
card. 

13.  There  may  be  another  source  of  loss  in  a  condensing 
engine,  when  independent  air  and  circulating  pumps  are 
used,  in  the  extravagant  use  of  steam  in  the  engine  or 
engines  that  operate  these  pumps.  The  steam  cylinders  of 
the  air  and  circulating  pump  should  be  fitted  with  indicator 
gear  and  cards  taken,  and  the  steam  valves  should  be  set 
with  the  same  care  that  is  bestowed  upon  the  main  engine. 
In  large  plants  a  considerable  saving  of  steam  may  be 
effected  l)y  compounding  the  steam  cylinders  of  independent 
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air  and  circulating  pumps,  or  in  the  case  of  multiple-expansion 
engines,  to  lead  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engines  of  inde- 
pendent air  and  circulating  pumps  into  the  receiver.  By  so 
doing,  the  energy  remaining  in  the  exhaust  steam  may  be 
converted  into  work  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  of  the  main 
engine. 

COXSTBUCTIOI^  OF  COI^DEI^SEBS. 


CliASSIFICATION. 

14.  Condensers  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes^ 
which  arey>/  condensers  and  surface  condensers, 

15.  A  Jet  condenser  may  be  defined  as  a  condenser  in 
which  the  exhaust  steam  and  the  condensing  water  mingle 
and  where  the  steam,  consequently,  is  condensed  by  direct 
contact  with  the  water. 

16.  In  a  surfitce  condenser  the  exhaust  steam  and  the 
condensing  water  do  not  mingle ;  the  exhaust  steam  is  con- 
densed by  coming  into  contact  with  metallic  surfaces  that 
are  kept  cool  by  cold  water  constantly  flowing  over  them. 


JET  CONDENSERS. 


TYPES. 

17.  There  are  three  types  of  jet  condensers,  viz. :  The 
common  jet  condenser^  the  siphon  condenser^  and  the  induction 
condenser. 

THE  COMMOX  JET  CONDENSER. 

18.  The  common  Jet  condenser  consists  of  an  air-tight 
vessel  of  sufficient  strength  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  from  without.  The  exhaust  steam  flows  into 
this  vessel  from  the  cylinder  after  its  available  energy  has 
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been  spent  in  driving  the  piston  to  the  end  of  its  stroke. 
The  steam  on  entering  the  condenser  is  met  by  a  jet  or  spray 
of  water  forced  through  small  apertures  in  a  pipe  placed  in 
the  pathway  of  the  incoming  steam.  The  steam  and  spray 
are  thus  mechanically  mixed  and  the  steam,  surrendering 
much  of  its  heat  to  the  sprayed  water,  is  condensed  into 
water,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  condenser  along  with 
the  injection  water.  From  the  condenser  it  flows  through 
the  foot-valve  into  the  air  pump,  by  which  it  is  pumped  into 
the  hotwell.  So  much  of  the  water  as  may  be  required  for 
feeding  the  boilers  is  taken  from  the  hotwell  by  the  feed- 
pump and  forced  into  the  boilers,  the  remainder  of  the  water 
in  the  hotwell  flows  through  the  discharge  pipe  into  the 
sewer  or  elsewhere. 

19.  The  form  of  a  common  jet  condenser  is  immaterial, 
but  it  is  important  that  it  be  placed  so  that  the  water  cannot 
be  drawn  into  the  cylinder  from  it  in  case  of  flooding. 

20.  The  common  jet  condenser  in  its  simplest  form  is 
shown  in  Fig.  3,  in  which  ^4  is  a  cylindrical  or  rectangular 
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vessel  forming  the  bo<ly  of  the  condenser;  B  is  the  exhaust 
])i])e  from  the  en^fine  through  which  the  exhaust  steam 
(inters  the  condenser;  C  is  the  Injoctiou  pipe;  i?  is  a  per- 
forated enlargement  on  the  end  of  the  injection  pipe,  called 
a  niise.  whose  duty  it  is  to  scatter,  or  S[)ray,  the  injection 
water  that  is  forced  into  Uie  condenser  by  the  pressure  of 
llic  alinuspliere  on  the  surface  of  the  water  supply  outside. 
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^■The  spray  coming  into  direct  contact  with  the  incoming 

B    steam  deprives  the  steam  of  a  part  of  its  heat  and  condenses 

it  into  water,  which,  together  with  the  injection  water,  falls 

to  the  bottom  of  the  condenser,  as  shown  at  £";  Fis  the 

t Injection  valve,  which  regulates  the  flow  of  the  injection 
water  into  the  condenser. 
31.     The  handle  or  wheel  Q  of  the  injection  valve  of  a 
jet  condenser  is  always  placed  w  ithin  reach  of  the  engineer's 
station,  as  the  valve  must  either  be  opened  or  closed  at  the 
same  moment  that  the  engine  is,  respectively,  started  or 
stopped;  otherwise  the  condenser  either  will  be  flooded  with 
water  or  else  it  will  get  hot. 
^—      Should  the  condenser  become  flooded  there  is  danger  of 
^Lthe  water  being  drawn  into  the  cylinder  and  cause  serious 
^■jdamage  by  blowing  out  the  cylinder  head  or  breaking  the 
^  piston;   besides,  the  condenser   being  full  of  water  when 
flooded,  there  is  no  room  for  the  exhaust  steam  to  enter 
and  a  vacuum  cannot  be  formed  until  the  air  pump  clears 
the  condenser  of  its  superfluous  water,  which  will   require 
several  strokes  of  the  bucket  to  accomplish.     On  the  other 
hand,  should  the  condenser  be  deprived  of  injection    water 
the  incoming  steam  cannot  be  condensed,  and  it  will  accu- 
mulate in  the  condenser  until  the  pressure  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than   the   pressure  of  the  atmosphere  outside;  the 
condenser  is  then  said  to  be  hot.     When  this  occurs,  the 
linjection  water   cannot    be    forced    into  the  condenser    by 
'the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  alone.     To  provide  for  such 
a  contingency,  jet  condensers  of  this  type  are  usually  fitted 
water  pipe  connected  with  one  of  the  auxiliary  pumps. 
by   which  cold  water  is  forced   into  the  condenser  and  a 
m  is  produced  thereby.     This  pipe  is  shown  at   0. 
Fig.   3,  and  is  provided  with  a.  valve  P,   which  should  be 
kept  closed  when  not  in  actual  use,  to  exclude  any  air  that 
might  leak  into  the  condenser  through  the  auxiliary  pump. 
no  such  pipe  is  provided,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  case  of 
;he  condenser  becoming  hot,  to  deluge  the  outside  of  it  with 
ater  from  a  hose  or  buckets. 
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33«  A  foot-valve  G  is  placed  in  the  channel  way  H 
through  which  the  water  flows  from  the  condenser  into  the 
air  pump;  ./  is  the  air-pump  barrel ;  K  is  the  air-pump 
piston,  or  bucket,  as  it  is  commonly  called.  The  bucket  is 
perforated  with  apertures  that  are  fitted  with  flat  valves  a^  a\ 
which  open  upwards;  when  the  bucket  descends  the  valves 
open,  permitting  the  air,  vapor,  and  water  in  the  l:)wer,  or 
receiving,  chamber  of  the  air  pump  to  pass  through  the  open- 
ings in  the  bucket  into  the  barrel  of  the  pump.  The  bucket, 
in  ascending,  forces  the  air,  vapor,  and  water  through  the 
delivery  valv<?s  ^,  d'  into  the  hotwell  L,  Whatever 
quantity  of  water  may  be  required  for  boiler  feeding  is 
taken  from  the  hotwell  by  the  feed-pump  through  the 
pipe  M;  the  remainder  of  the  water  in  the  hotwell  runs  off 
through  the  clLscharjare  pli>e  N. 

If  the  injection  water  is  so  impure  as  to  be  unfit  for 
boiler  feed  water,  all  the  water  in  the  hotwell  is  allowed  to 
run  to  waste  and  pure  feedwater  is  supplied  from  another 
source;  this  is  a  great  loss  of  heat,  however,  as  the  temper- 
ature of  the  feedwater  must  be  raised  to  at  least  that  of 
the  water  in  the  hotwell  to  make  it  of  equal  value  as  feed- 
water ;  to  do  this,  extra  heat  is  required  from  the  fuel,  unless 
the  exhaust  stc*am  from  the  auxiliary  engines  is  utilized  in  a 
feedwater  lu^ater  for  that  purpose,  in  which  case  the  assist- 
ance of  the  vacuum  is  lost  to  the  auxiliary  engines.  This 
statement  applies  to  all  condensers  in  which  the  injection 
water  comes  in  direct  contact  with  and  is  mixed  with  the 
exhaust  steam. 

2t^,  While  the  construction  of  a  jet  condenser  shown  in 
Fij^.  '.]  is  practically  obsolete  at  ])resent,  it  clearly  shows  all 
the  essential  parts,  and  its  simplicity  renders  its  operation 
easily  understood.  With  this  fundamental  knowledge  of  its 
operation,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  understand  the  action 
of  later  designs  of  jet  condensers. 

!i4.  The  jet  condenser  now  generally  used  differs  some- 
what in  form  from  the  one  just  described.     It  occupies  less 
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space  and  the  air  pump  used  in  connection  therewith  is 
usually  a  double-acting,  horizontal  pump  operated  by  an 
independent  engine,  but  the  principles  involved  are  practi- 
cally the  same  in  both.  As  an  example  of  this  type  of  con- 
denser a  description  of  one  of  this  class  is  given  below. 

In  Fig,  4,  is  shown  a  section  of  a  Worthington  inde|iendent 
jet  condenser.     The  cold  water  enters  the  condenser  at  d, 


passes  down  the  spray  pipe  r,  and  is  broken  into  a  fine  spray 
by  the  cone  rt'.  The  exhaust  steam  in  the  meantime  comes 
in  at  ti,  and,  mingling  with  the  spray  of  cold  water,  is  rap- 
idly condensed.  The  velocity  of  the  entering  steam  is 
imparted  to  the  water,  and  the   whole  mixture  of   steam, 
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water,  uncondensed  vapor,  and  air  is  carried  with  a  high 
velocity  through  the  cone  f  into  the  air-pump  cylinder  g, 
whence  it  is  forced  by  the  pump  through  the  discharge 
pipe/ 

25.  The  above  described  condensing  apparatus  is  oper- 
ated as  follows:  The  air  pump  having  been  started,  a 
vacuum  is  formed  in  the  condenser,  the  exhaust  pipe,  the 
engine  cylinder,  and  injection  pipe;  this  causes  the  injection 
water  to  enter  through  the  injection  pipe  attached  at  b  and 
to  flow  through  the  spray  pipe  c  into  the  condenser  cone/. 
The  main  engine  being  then  started,  the  exhaust  steam 
enters  through  the  exhaust  pipe  attached  at  a^  and,  coming 
into  contact  with  the  cold  water,  is  condensed.  The  velocity 
of  the  steam  is  communicated  to  the  water  and  the  whole 
passes  through  the  cone  /  and  through  the  receiving 
valves  //,  //  into  the  pump  g  at  a  high  velocity,  carrying  with 
it  in  a  commingled  condition  all  the  air  and  uncondensable 
vapor  that  enters  the  condenser  with  the  steam.  The  min- 
gled air,  vapor,  and  water  are  expelled  by  the  pump  through 
the  discharge  valves  /',  /  and  the  delivery  pipe  at  /  before 
suthcient  time  or  space  has  been  allowed  for  separation  to 
occur. 

The  s})ray  ])ij)c  c  has  at  its  lower  end  a  number  of  verti- 
cal slits  through  which  the  injection  water  passes  and 
becomes  spread  out  in  thin  sheets.  The  spray  cone  ^/,  by 
means  of  its  serrated  surface,  breaks  the  water  passing  over 
it  into  tine  spray  and  thus  insures  a  rapid  and  thorough 
admixture  with  the  steam.  This  spray  cone  is  adjustable 
by  means  of  a  stem  passing  through  a  stuflingbox  at  the 
toj)  of  the  condenser  and  is  o})erated  by  the  handle  e, 

*M,  ICxhaust  steam  from  an  engine  enters  a  vacuum 
with  a  velocity  of  about  J, 900  feet  per  second,  and  water, 
under  atmospheric  pressure,  with  a  velocity  of  47  feet  per 
second. 

In  the  comnion  jet  condenser,  the  injection  water  and  the 
(M)n(lensed  steam  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  condensing  cham- 
ber and  come  to  rest  there  before  entering  the  air  pump; 
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thus  the  momentum  acquired  by  water  rushing  into  a 
vacuum  is  lost;  whereas,  in  the  dass  of  jet  condtnsirr  now 
under  consideration,  this  force  is  utilized  to  assist  the  pump 
by  accelerating  the  velocity  of  the  falling  water.  This  is 
accomplished  by  contracting  the  lower  end  of  the  condenser 
cone  into  a  neck,  or  throat,  as  shown  at  /,  Fig.  4.  Mure- 
over,  the  air  and  vapor  being  intimately  mixed  with  the 
water,  the  load  on  the  pump  is  more  steady  and  regular 
than  is  the  case  in  the  common  jet  condenser. 

The  danger  of  the  water  working  back  into  the  engine 
cylinder,  in  case  of  flooding,  is  less  with  this  form  of  jet 
condenser  than  with  the  common  jet  condenser, 

27.  The  injection  opening  of  a  jet  condenser  must  not 
be  more  than  iO  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  supply, 
and  it  is  highly  important  that  the  injection  pipe  be  entirely 
free  from  air  leaks. 

28.  In  Fig.  5  is  shown  a  jet  condenser  in  connection 
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water  from  the  reservoir  C,  After  the  steam  is  condensed, 
the  mixture  of  exhaust  steam  and  injection  water  is  dis- 
charged through  D  into  the  sewer.  A  portion  of  this 
discharge,  however,  flows  through  E  to  the  feed-pump  C, 
which  forces  it  through  the  coil  in  the  heater /^  to  the  pipe// 
leading  to  the  boiler.  The  exhaust  from  the  two  pumps  is 
discharged  into  the  feedwater  heater  through  the  pipe  M. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  water  from  the  overflow  pipe  D 
enters  the  feed-pump  under  a  slight  head.  This  is  because 
the  water  is  heated  by  the  exhaust  steam,  and  hot  water 
cannot  be  raised  by  a  pump  like  cold  water.  A  pipe  N  leads 
from  the  boiler  and  supplies  steam  for  both  pumps. 


THE  8IPHOX  CONDENSER. 

29.  The  siphon  condenser  differs  from  the  common  jet 
condenser  in  that  no  air  pump  is  required  to  remove  the  air, 
uncondensed  vapor,  and  water,  but  a  circulating  pump  or 
a  head  of  water  is  needed  to  supply  the  injection  water  when 
the  lift  is  more  than  20  feet.  The  vacuum  is  generated 
and  maintained  by  a  column  of  water  flowing  downwards 
through  a  vertical  pipe  of  not  less  than  34  feet  in  length, 
havinii^  its  lower  end  immersed  in  the  water  of  the  hotwell. 

3(),  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  column  of  mercury 
30  inches  in  heivilu  or  a  column  of  water  34  feet  in  height 
will  just  balance  the  atmosi)here  at  the  sea  level  when  the 
bar(»meler  stands  at  3o  inches,  but  if  an  additional  amount 
of  water  or  mercury  be  allowed  to  enter  the  upper  end  of 
the  water  i)i[)e  or  mercury  tube,  the  equilibrium  between  the 
column  of  water  or  mercury  and  the  (V)lumn  of  air  outside 
will  be  disturbed,  and  an  amount  of  water  or  mercury  cor- 
respondinj;-  to  that  allowed  to  enter  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
I)ipe  or  tube  will  How  out  at  the  lower  end. 

This  is  the  prinei])le  of  the  siphon  condenser.  So  long  as 
the  [)ropcr  amount  of  water  continues  to  flow  into  the  upper 
end  of  the  l)i|>e  and  a  c^orrespondini^  amount  flows  out  at  the 
lower  end,  the  air  and  vajx)!"  in  the  condenser  will  be  carried 
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out  by  the  descending  water  and  a  vacuum  will  be  formed 
and  maintained  therein.  If  the  area  of  the  pipe  is  contracted 
into  a  Deck,  or  throat,  the  velocity  of  the  falling  water  will  be 
accelerated  and  the  action  of  the  condenser  will  be  improved 
thereby. 

It  is  important  that  the  stream  of  injection  water  enter- 
ing the  condenser  should  havea  steady  and  continuous  flow, 
and  there  must  be  no  air  leaks  , 
in  the  exhaust  pipe  or  con- 
denser. The  siphon  con- 
denser is  often,  but  wrongly, 
called    the     Injet-tor     fun- 


31.  An  illustration  and  a 
description  of  an  example  of 
this  type  of  condenser,  known 
as  the  BaragwanatU  eou- 
Aenser,  is  here  given. 

Fig.  6  represents  a  sec- 
tional view,  in  which  a  is  the 
exhaust  pipe;  *  is  the  injec- 
tion pipe;  il  is  the  long  dis- 
charge pipe,  or  tail-pipe,  and 
e  is  the  hotwell.  The  oper- 
ation of  this  condenser  is  as 
follows:  The  steam  enters 
through  the  exhaust  pipe  a 
and  flows  through  the  ex- 
haust nozzle  /  into  the  con- 
densing chamber  ^.  Here  it 
is  met  and  condensed  by  the 
injection  water  that  enters 
from  the  water-jacket  A  into 
the  condenser  in  a  thin 
conical  sheet,  flowingthrough 
the  annular  opening  between 
the  exhaust  nozzle /and  the 
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prolongation  of  the  shell  of  the  condenser  forming  the 
inverted  cone  /.  A  vacuum  is  now  formed  in  the  condensing 
chamber  g  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam  and  by  the 
air  and  uncondensed  vapor  being  entrapped  and  carried 
out  of  the  chamber  by  the  cylindrical  stream  of  water. 
The  injection  water  and  the  water  of  condensation  flow 
from  the  condensing  chamber  g  down  through  the  throat  j 
with  such  velocity  as  to  carry  with  them  the  air  and  vapor 
that  passed  over  with  the  steam  and  the  injection  water. 

The  exhaust  nozzle/  is  adjusted  by  means  of  the  wheel 
and  screw  spindle  /',  and  can  be  set  so  as  to  admit  just  the 
right  quantity  of  injection  water.  An  automatic  atmos- 
pheric relief  valve  /  is  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  discharging 
any  excessive  accumulation  of  air,  steam,  or  vapor  that 
may  collect  in  the  exhaust  pipe  into  the  atmosphere.  A  hot- 
well  overflow  or  discharge  pipe  ;//  is  always  fitted  to  the 
hotwell. 

Although  the  condenser  is  placed  at  a  height  of  34  feet 
above  the  hotwell,  the  vacuum  assists  the  circulating  pump 
in  a  proportionate  degree,  so  that  with  a  vacuum  of  24| 
inches  the  actual  height  that  the  water  is  forced  by  the 
pump  is  but  7  feet. 

32.  It  is  sometimes  the  practice  with  this  type  of  con- 
denser to  place  a  tank  about  15  feet  below  the  condenser 
from  which  the  injection  water  is  forced  into  the  condenser 
by  the  presstu'e  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  tank,  or  siphoned  in,  as  it  is  termed.  The  tank 
is  supplied  with  water  by  an  ordinary  tank  pump  or  from 
the  street  main.  This  arrangement  has  two  advantages, 
viz.  :  (1)  It  insures  a  steady  flow  of  water  into  the  condensing 
chamber,  which  is  an  inii)ortant  consideration,  and  {"X)  a 
lower  priced  circulating  pump  may  be  used.  In  this  case, 
however,  there  mtist  be  a  cross-pipe  connection  between  the 
injection  pipe  and  the  discharge  [)ipe  at  the  water-supply 
level,  for  the  piu'pose  of  charging  the  si[)hon  and  generating 
a  vacuum  in  the  condenser.  This  is  <\^a\^  by  opening  the 
valve  in  the  cross-pipe  connection  and  admitting  water  to 
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the  discharge  pipe;  the  water  in  falling  down  the  discharge 
ftpipe  draws  the  air  from  the  condensing  chamber  and  a  par- 
lai  vacuum  is  formed,  which  induces  Ihe  injection  water  to 
■enter.  As  soon  as  ihe  siphoning  action  through  the  con- 
Idenser  is  established,  the  valve  in  the  cross-pipe  connection 
lis  closed. 


33.  If  the  level  of  the  injection-water  supply  is  not 
more  than  3n  feet  below  the  injection  inlet  to  the  condenser, 
the  water  will  be  siphoned  over  as  soon  as  a  vacuum  is 
formed,   and   a  circulating  pump  may  then  be   dispensed 

■ich. 

34.  The  flow  of  water,  impelled  by  the  incoming  steam 
and  by  its  own  gravity,  pours  through  the  throat  _;'  con- 
Unuously  in  one  direction  and  with  such  high  velocity  that 
the  possibility  of  the  condenser  becoming  flooded  and  the 
water  working  back  into  the  engine  cylinder  is  very  small. 

The  exhaust  nozzle  being  adjustable  admits  of  close 
regulation  of  the  injection-water  supply,  which  still  main- 
tains the  conical  form  of  the  stream  of  water  as  it  enters 
the  condensing  chamber  and  exposes  the  same  area  of  con- 
densing surface;  even  when  nearly  shut  off  there  are  no 
ibare  spots  on  the  sides  of  the  condenser,  the  conical  sheet 
of  water  simply  being  made  thinner. 


THE  I>T>FCTION  tOVDENSER. 

35,  The  operation  of  the  Induction  condenser  is  based 
on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  steam  injector,  used  so 
largely  for  boiler  feeding,  and  it  may  properly  be  called  an 
tajectop  condenser,  although  it  is  not  given  this  name  by 
the  trade. 

Fig.  7  represents  a  partial  sectional  view  of  a  condensing 
apparatus  of  this  type.  It  is  known  as  the  Kortlnjjt  uni- 
versal exhaust  steam  Induction  condenser  and  is  manu- 
factured by  L.  Schulte  &  Co,,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
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Referring  to  the  figure,  the  exhaust  steam  enters  at  a, 
and  after  passing  through  the  balanced  horizontal  check- 
valve  b  enters  the  water  chamber  c ;  it  then  passes  through  the 
inclined  oi)enings  in  the  tube  rfinto  the  condensing  chamber  c^ 
where  it  is  met  by  the  injection  water  and  is  condensed, 
forming  a  partial  vacuum — the  condenser  having  first  been 
started  by  a  supplementary  jet  of  steam  or  stream  of  water — 
as  will  be  explained  hereafter.  The  vacuum  in  the  chamber  r 
induces  the  injection  water  to  be  siphoned  into  the  con- 
denser from  the  supply  reservoir  /  through  the  injection 
pipe  g  and  the  strainer  //,  from  whence  it  flows  into  the 
annular  space  /around  the  ramy,  passing  into  the  condens- 
ing chamber  c  through  the  annular  opening  /•,  where  it 
meets  the  exhaust  steam,  which  is  then  condensed.  Here 
the  injection  water  and  the  water  of  condensation  intermingle 
and  with  the  air  and  vapor  are  carried  down  the  discharge 
pipe  /  into  the  hotwell  ;;/,  the  surplus  water  flowing  into  the 
sewer  n. 

36«  To  obtain  the  best  results  under  the  varying  quan- 
tities of  steam  it  may  be  called  upon  to  handle,  this 
condenser  requires  that  it  shall  be  adjustable.  This  is 
accomplished  by  the  ramy  being  made  tapering  and  capable 
of  being  raised  and  lowered  at  will,  which  operation  varies 
the  size  and  capacity  of  the  annular  opening  k  and  controls 
the  volume  of  water  admitted  to  the  condensing  chamber  c. 
The  ram  is  adjusted  by  the  hand  wheel  o  acting  through  a 
rack  and  pinion.  The  area  of  opening  required  by  the 
steam  that  enters  the  condenser  is  regulated  by  the  sleeve/, 
which  covers  more  or  less  of  the  openings  in  the  tube  d, 
as  may  be  required.  This  sleeve  is  raised  or  lowered  by  the 
hand  wheel  q^  which  also  acts  through  a  rack  and  pinion. 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  apparatus  is  capable  of  very 
fine  adjustment. 

37.  Like  all  condensers,  this  one  recjuircs  a  valve  that 
opens  into  the  atmosphere  to  relieve  it  of  any  accninuila- 
tion  of  steam,  air,  or  v^apor  that  may  eollec  t  in  it.     This  is 
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provided  in  the  automatic  free  exhaust  valve  r.  This 
valve  closes  automatically  when  the  condenser  contains  a 
vacuum  and  opens  automatically  when  the  vacuum  is 
destroyed.  It  is  fitted  with  a  piston  s  to  prevent  the 
valve  hammering.  If  it  should  become  necessary  or  desirable 
to  cut  the  condensing  apparatus  out  of  service  and  to  run 
the  engine  non-condensing,  the  free  exhaust  valve  may  be 
locked  open  by  turning  the  hand  lever  /  to  the  left. 

The  operation  of  the  check- valve  b  is  as  follows:  The 
inclined  suspension  bar  //  has  a  tendency  to  open  the  valve, 
while  the  inclined  supporting  bar  v  has  a  tendency  to  close 
it.  Thus  the  valve  is  balanced  by  its  own  weight,  which  is 
.so  distributed  that  there  is  always  a  slight  excess  of  clo- 
sing tendency.  The  object  of  this  valve  is  to  prevent  the 
water  in  the  condenser  being  siphoned  back  into  the  steam 
cylinder. 

38.  When  the  injection  water  is  supplied  to  the  con- 
denser under  pressure,  as  from  an  elevated  tank  or  from  the 
street  main,  instead  of  being  siphoned  up,  the  openings  w 
and  X  are  blanked. 

When  the  injection  water  is  siphoned  into  the  condenser 
and  water  under  pressure  is  used  for  starting,  the  starting 
water  enters  at  the  opening  w  and  the  opening  x  is 
blanked. 

When  the  injection  water  is  taken  under  high  suction  and 
steam  is  used  for  startini^f,  the  steam  enters  through  the 
()[)enin<^  tc',  a  check-valve  is  attached  at  the  opening  .r,  and 
an  overflow  pipe  is  connected  with  the  check-valve  to  dis- 
charge free  or  into  the  discharge  pipe  /. 

39.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  condensing  apparatus 
requires  neither  air  pump,  circulating  pump,  nor  tail-pipe, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  siphon  condenser;  therefore,  all  the 
power  that  is  gained  by  working  the  engine  condensing  is 
made  available  for  useful  work,  instead  of  being  offset  by 
the  power  required  to  work  the  air  and  circulating  pumps, 
as  in  other  types  of  condensers. 
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SURFACE   CONDENSERS. 


PURPOSE. 

40.  When  the  injection  water  is  so  impure  as  to  be  unfit 
for  feedwater,  the  condensed  exhaust  steam  may  be  saved 
for  feeding  purposes  by  keeping  it  separate  from  the  injec- 
tion water.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  surface  condenser  to 
do  this. 

The  surface  condenser  differs  from  the  jet  condenser  in 
that  the  steam  is  condensed  by  coming  into  contact  with 
the  cold  surfaces  of  numerous  tubes  through  which  cold 
water  is  being  pumped,  instead  of  coming  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  injection  water.  In  this  way  the  water  of 
condensation  and  the  circulating,  or  injection,  water,  are 
kept  entirely  apart,  which  permits  the  water  of  condensa- 
tion to  be  used  as  boiler  feedwater.  Condensed  steam  is 
pure  water,  therefore  it  is  in  the  best  possible  condition  for 
feedwater. 


PUMPS  REQUIRED. 

41.  The  surface  condenser  requires  two  pumps,  viz., 
an  air  pump  and  a  circulating  pump.  The  duty  of  the  cir- 
culating pump  is  to  force  the  injection  water  through  the 
tubes  of  the  condenser;  the  air  pump  removes  the  air,  vapor, 
and  water  of  condensation  from  the  condenser.  There 
being  two  pumps  connected  with  the  surface  condenser  to 
do  the  work  that  is  performed  by  one  pump  in  the  case  of 
the  jet  condenser,  they  can  be  much  smaller  than  when 
only  one  pump  is  used. 


ABVANTAGES. 

42.  Though  the  surface  condenser  is  more  complicated, 
its  first  cost  greater,  and  it  requires  more  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  attending  engineer  than  does  the  jet  condenser, 
the  value  of  pure  feedwater  for  the  boilers  more  than  com- 
pensates for  these  disadvantages.      It  is  far  better  to  keep 
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impurities  out  of  the  boilers  entirely  than  to  dose  them  with 
patent  com(>ounds,  chemicals,  kerosene  oil,  etc.,  or  to  allow 
the  impurities  to  accumulate  in  the  boilers  in  the  form  of 
scale,  mml,  etc.  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  boilers,  incur- 
ring loss  of  fuel  and  time  and  the  expense  of  scaling  and 
cleaning  them. 


rOXSTRUOTIOS. 

43.    Construct  ion   of  tho  Condenser. — Fig.   8  repre- 
sents a  sectional  view  of  a  surface  condenser,  without  the 
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piimjis.  Tho  b'Hly  of  the  cond,-ns,T  is  an  air-tight  vt-ssd  of 
either  ryliiKiriial  nr  !-cctan_mi]ar  lurni,  it  niatlersnot  which. 
The  exhaust  pijur  from  tin;  t-iijjine  is  cnnnected  at  <t.  The 
steam,  on  I'nlcridj;  ihv  lotiilcrifcr.  strikes  1  he  perforated  scat- 
ttTirij,'  plate  f;  wliieh  (iisiiil.iiies  the  sleatn  i.ver  the  tubes  more 
evenly  than  otherwise  wruild  he  th(;  case,  and  it  also  protects 
the  upper  lubes  frcnii  the  dania^finir  elTeets  of  the  exhaust 
steam.      The  steam  then  eirciiJates  around  tJic  tubes  of  the 
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upper  nest  of  tubes  c.     The  instant  the  steam  comes  into 

(iintact  with  the  cold  surfaces  of   the  tubes  it  is  condensed 

into  water,  which  falls  in  the  form  of  rain  upon  the  lower 

uilies  d,  around  which  it  circulates,  and  is  further  cooled  as 

it  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  condensing  chamber  and  flows 

out  of  the  nozzle  e  to  the  air  pump. 

^-     The  injection  water  passes  from  the  circulating    pump 

^Kirough  a  pipe  attached  at  f  to  the  receiving  chamber  ^^; 

^Bt   is  here  impeded  in  its  course  by  the  division  plate  li, 

^■irhich  deflects  the  water  into  the  lower  tubes  d.   through 

^Orfaich  it  passes  to  the  water  chamber  r  at  the  opposite  end 

Hvf  the  condenser;  from  thence  it  returns  through  the  upper 

lubes  c  into  the  delivery  chamber  j  and   then  out  of    the 

discharge  nozzle  k      An  automatic  atmospheric  relief  valve, 

sometimes  called  the  sniftlngr  valve,  is  shown  at  /.      This 

vvalve  opens  outwardly  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 

indenser  of  any  excess  of  steam,  air,  or  vapor  that  may 

x:umulate  within  it.      It  would  also  be  useful  in  the  event 

f  the  breaking  down  of  the  air  pump  or  of  its  becoming 

lioperative  from  any  cause,  as  the  engine  could  then  be  run 

n-condensing  by  exhausting  through  this  valve  into  the 


L44.     Makliifr  I'll   for   Lotis    or  Water.  —  Part    of  the 

team  that  is  generated  in  the  boilers  is  lost  in  various  ways, 

Bich  as  blowing  off  with  the  safety  valve,  opening  the  gauge- 

cks.  and  blowing  the  whistle,   also  through  the  cylinder 

and  other   drain  cocks,  by  leakage,    etc. ;   therefore,  after 

all    the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine  is  condensed    into 

water  there  will  not  be  enough  of  it  to  keep  up  the  supply 

of    feedwater;   this  deficiency  is  sometimes    made   up  by 

drawing    a    corresponding    amount    of    water    from     the 

circulating   side   of    the   condenser.     For    this   purpose   a 

Lif-shaped  by-pass  pipe  is  fitted  around  one  of  the  tube-sheels 

nd  provided  with  a  cock  or  valve;  this  allows  a  communi- 

Sation  to  be  opened  up  between   the  steam  and  water  sides 

:  the  condenser;   the  openings   for   this   pipe   are  shown 

t  o  and  p. 
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46.  Though  It  IS  sometimes  necessary  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  of  feed  water  from  the  injection  supply,  it  is 
objectionable  to  do  so,  for  the  reason  that,  sooner  or  later, 
the  water  in  the  boilers  will  become  almost  as  impure  as  if 
injection  water  only  had  been  used  as  feedwater,  arid  the 
object  of  the  surface  condenser  will  be  defeated.  It  will 
then  be  necessary  to  blow  off  some  of  the  very  impure  water 
from  the  boilers  and  to  replace  it  with  a  corresponding 
amount  that  is  less  impure.  This  will  cause  a  serious  loss 
of  heat,  as  the  water  blown  out  has  already  been  heated  to 
the  temperature  corresponding  to  the  pressure  of  steam 
carried,  while  the  water  pumped  in  to  take  its  place  must 
also  be  heated  to  the  same  temperature  before  it  will  be  in 
the  proper  condition  to  be  converted  into  steam.  To 
prevent  this  loss,  it  is  best  to  make  up  the  loss  of  water  with 
purified  water  or  with  distilled  water,  if  circumstances 
permit  this  to  be  done. 

46.  Effects  of  Grease.  — In  course  of  time  the  tubes  of 
a  surface  condenser  become  coated  with  grease  on  the  steam 
side,  carried  over  from  the  cylinder  by  the  exhaust  steam. 
Grease  being  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  the  efficiency  of  the 
condenser  is  seriously  impaired  when  the  tubes  are  thickly 
coated  with  it,  and  to  restore  its  usefulness  the  grease 
must  be  removed.  This  was  comparatively  an  easy  matter 
when  animal  or  vejj^etable  oils  only  were  used  for  lubricating 
the  pistons.  The  r(.)n(lenser  was  fitted  with  a  special  cock, 
called  variously  an  Iniprrineiitor,  alkali  cock,  or  soda 
cM)c'k,  by  which  caustic  soda  or  caustic  potash  were  injected 
into  the  steam  side  of  the  condenser  upon  the  grease-covered 
tubes.  The  alkali  coming  into  contact  with  the  grease 
converted  it  into  soap,  saponifying  it,  so  to  speak.  The 
soap,  being  solul)le,  would  be  dissolved  and  washed  out 
through  the  drain  cock.  This  operation  was  assisted  and 
hastened  by  having  a  small  live-steam  pii)e  enter  the  con- 
denser near  the  bottom.  The  steam  side  of  the  condenser 
being  filled  with  clean  water  up  to  and  covering  the  top  row 
of  tubes  and  the  alkali  introduced,  steam  was  let  into  the 
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(condenser  through  the  small  pipe  until  the  water  boiled. 
PThiswas  called  boiling  out  the  condenser  and  it  was  a  very 
lefficient  way  to  get  rid  of  the  grease.  But  since  mineral 
Koils  have  almost  entirely  superseded  animal  and  vegetable 
ftoils  for  cylinder  lubrication,  the  boiling-out  process  is  no 
I  longer  feasible,  because  alkalies  have  no  effect  upon  mineral 
I  oils;  therefore,  the  grease  deposited  upon  the  condenser 
T  tubes  from  mineral  oils  must  be  removed  by  hand.  In 
I  order  to  be  able  to  clean  out  a  surface  condenser  by  hand, 
I  the  tubes  must  be  removed.  In  drawing  the  tubes,  the 
[  ^eater  part  of  the  grease  is  stripped  off  the  tubes  by  the 
I  tube-sheet;  this  necessitates  a  man  going  insi<le  the  con- 
l  denser  to  scrape  the  grease  off  the  tube-sheet.  Man- 
I  holes  m  and  «,  Fig.  S,  are  provided  for  this  purpose. 

47.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  clean  out  a  surface  con- 
x  having  several  thousand  tubes;  it  is  one  of  the  most 

,ble  duties  a  practical  engineer  has  to  perform, 
ise  is  very  sticky,  resembling  tar,  and  is  very  diffi- 
ilttO  remove  not  only  from  the  tubes  and  tube-sheets,  but 
also  from  the  skin  and  clothing  of  the  operator.  It  can 
generally  be  softened  by  a  liberal  application  of  kerosene 
oil  or  gasoline,  which  facilitates  its  removal.  If  gasoline  is 
used,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  vapor  given  off  is 
highly  inflammable,  and  hence  no  naked  light  should  be  used 
near  the  condenser. 

48.  In  view  of  the  loss  of  efficiency  in  the  condenser 
and  the  loss  of  time  and  the  labor  of  cleaning  out  the 
grease,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  grease  should  be  kept 
out  of  the  condenser.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  introdu- 
cing an  efficient  grease  extractor  in  the  exhaust  pipe.  The 
grease  extractor  is  an  apparatus  that  is  coming  largely  into 
use  and  which  contributes  greatly  towards  keeping  condensers 
and  boilers  free  from  grease.  It  should  be  found  in  every 
Well-equipped  condensing  steam  plant  as  a  matter  of  economy, 

49.  The  Double-Tiihe  yurfiice  Condenser. — Another 
form  of  surface  condenser  that,  is  now  extensively  used  is 
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the  Wheeler  doiil)Ie-tul>e  siirftiee  fondetiser, 

manufactured  by  the  Wheeler  Condenser  and    lii 
Company,  of  New  York  City. 


Fig.  1 
of  the  i 


i  a  pers]iectLve  view  and  Fip.  10  a  sectional  view 
le.      TIk-   injection  water  c-ni.rs  nt  -'/.  Fig.  t).  and 


is  forced  hy  the  circulating  pninp  Q,  Fie:,  Ifl,  into  the  inlet  C 
of    the  condenser.      Fnun    C  the   water  is  farced    into    the 
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chamber/''  and  flows,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows,  through 
the  inner  tubes  of  the  luwer  nest  of  double  tubing  to  the 
kit.  Having  passed  through  their  entire  length,  the  water 
returns  through  the  annular  space  between  the  outside  of 
the  inner  tubes  and  the  inside  of  the  outer  tubes  into  the 
tbmber  G.  Fig.  11  shows  more  clearly  the  arrangement  of 
[his  double  tubing.  From  G.  Fig.  10.  the  circulating  water 
passes  through  /:  to  //  and  from  H  Xa  I  through  the  upper 


nest  of  double  tubing,  as  has  already  been  explained. 
From  /  it  is  discharged  through  the  nozzle  D.  carrying 
with  it  all  the  heat  it  has  taken  from  the  exhaust  steam 
Vhile  passing  through  the  two  nests  of  double  tubing. 

The  nozzle  A  is  connected  with  the  exhaust  pipe  of  the 
steam  cylinder  of  the  engine.  The  movement  of  the  air- 
pump  piston  O  draws  the  air,  vapor,  and  water  of  conden- 
sation out  of  the  condenser  through  the  opening  B  and  dis- 
charges them  through  the  valves  J",  V  and  nozzle  K  in 
the  manner  indicated  by  the  arrows. 

The  valves.!)'  and  V"  are  opened  and  closed  automatically 
by  the  pressure  of  the  air  beneath  them  and  by  the  pressure 
of  the  air  and  springs  above  them.  A  partial  vacuum  is 
.generated  in  the  condenser  Y  by  the  air  pump  drawing  the 
>exhaust  sleain  from  the  engine  cylinder  into  the  condenser, 
'Where  it  is  condensed  and  a  normal  vacuum  formed. 

As  the  exhaust  steam  enters  the  condenser  through  the 
tpozzle  Ay  it  first  comes  into  contact  with  the  perforated 
I'scatlering  plate  L,  which  distributes  the  steam  over  the 
'tubes  and  also  protects  the  uf>per  rows  of  tubes  from  the 
<  damaging  effects  of  direct  contact  with  the  exhaust  steam. 
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The  steam  then  comes  into  contact  with  the  cold  tubes 
through  which  the  cold  circulating  water  is  being  pumped 
and  is  immediately  condensed.  As  soon  as  this  occurs,  the 
water  of  condensation  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
denser and  flows  through  the  opening  B  into  the  air-pump 
barrel,  from  which  it  is  discharged  by  the  piston  of  the  air 
pump  through  the  nozzle  K  into  the  hotwell  or  feed  tank. 

In  this  condenser  the  air  and  circulating  pumps  are  oper- 
ated by  the  independent  steam  cylinder  P.  The  tubes  of 
this  condenser  are  secured  to  the  tube-sheet  at  one  end  only 
and  are  free  to  expand  and  contract  without  danger  of 
injury,  rendering  tube  packing  unnecessary. 


DETAILS  OF  SURFACE  COXDENSEKS. 

60.  Condenser  Tul>es. — The  latest  practice  regarding 
condenser  tubes  is  to  make  them  of  a  composition  consisting 
of  copper,  70  per  cent. ;  zinc,  29  per  cent. ;  tin,  1  per  cent. 
They  are  J  inch  outside  diameter,  No.  18  B.  W.  G.  in  thick- 
ness, and  are  spaced  \^  inch  between  centers.  They  should 
be  carefully  tinned  within  and  without,  and  when  they  are 
6  feet  or  over  in  length,  they  should  be  supported  by  one  or 
more  supporting  plates.  The  tube-sheet  should  be  1  inch 
thick  and  made  of  the  same  composition  as  the  tubes,  with 
smoothly  finished  holes  for  the  tubes  and  proper  means 
provided  for  packing  them. 

51.  Condeiiscr-Tiibo  Packing?. — There  is  a  number  of 
methods  of  packing  condenser  tubes.  The  one  generally 
used  at  the  present  time  is  shown  in  Fig.  12,  in  which  a 
represents  a  part  of  the  tube-shi?et  in  section;  c  is  a  screw 
gland  that  screws  down  on  the  packing  iL  The  packing 
may  be  either  cotton  tape,  cotton  lamj)  wicking,  or  a  rubber 
ring.  The  screw  glands  are  counterbored,  forming  the 
shoulder  r,  the  puri)ose  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  tubes 
crawling;  the  glands  are  slotted,  as  shown  at  by  to  admit  a 
tool  for  screwing  up. 
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52.  SapportltiK  Condenser  Tnbes. — Condsnser  tubes 
are  subjected  ti>  great  changes  in  temperature  and,  in  con 
sequence,  to  extremes  of  expansiun  :ind  cuotraction.  If 
they  were  rigidly  fixed  in  both  tube-sheets,  they  would 
become  warped,  bent,  and  distorted,  and  would  thereby  soon 
be  destroyed;  hence  the  necessity  of  giving  them  end  play. 


But  the  end  play  must  be  restricted,  else  the  tubes  will  crawl 
by  successive  expansion  and  contraction  until  they  become 
detached  from  either  one  or  the  other  tube-sheet;  this  is 
obviated  by  the  shoulder  e  in  the  gland.  The  space  between 
the  end  of  the  tube  and  the  shoulder  is  provided  to  give  the 
tube  room  to  expand  or  for  the  end  play  mentioned  above. 


LB,\XADE  OF  SrRFACE  CONKEJISKRS, 

53.  Water  L.eaks. — ^Owing  to  unequal  expansion  and 
contraction,  the  tubes  of  a  surface  condenserare  subjected  to 
very  severe  strains,  and  it  is  qu  ite  a  common  occurrence  for 
them  to  split,  causing  leaks  which  if  permitted  to  continue, 
will  defeat  the  object  of  the  surface  condenser  by  admitting 
the  injection  water  through  the  leaks  to  the  steam  side.  The 
tube  packing  also  will  give  out  in  time,  which  is  another 
source  of  leakage.  A  serious  leakage  may  make  itself  known 
by  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  feedwater,  but  these  derange- 
ments must  be  looked  for  and  the  condenser  tested  for  leaks 
OccasioDally  or  whenever  the  engineer  In  charge  has  reasons 
to  believe  it  to  be  necessary.     The  test  is  made  by  removing 
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the  condenser  bonnets  and  filling  the  steam  side  of  the  con- 
denser with  water ;  both  ends  of  every  tube  should  then  be 
carefully  examined.  If  water  flows  from  any  of  the  tubes,  it 
proves  that  those  tubes  are  split,  and  they  should  be  drawn 
out  at  once  and  new  tubes  inserted.  If  the  time  cannot  be 
spared  just  then  to  put  in  new  tubes,  the  leaky  ones  may  be 
plugged  up  at  both  ends  with  dry  white-pine  plugs,  as  a 
temporary  repair ;  but  it  is  always  best  to  make  a  permanent 
repair  whenever  possible.  Defective  tube  packing  should  be 
looked  for  at  this  time  and  any  packing  that  leaks  should 
be  renewed. 

54.  Air  I^eaks. — Air  leaks  in  a  condenser  will  be  revealed 
by  the  vacuum  falling,  all  other  conditions  being  right. 
They  can  generally  be  traced  by  the  whistling  sound  the  air 
makes  while  being  drawn  into  the  condenser  or  they  may  be 
located  by  holding  a  lighted  candle  along  the  joints;  the 
flame  will  be  drawn  inwardly  at  the  leak.  An  air  leak  in  a 
condenser  can  usually  be  stopped  by  setting  up  on  the  nuts 
of  the  bonnet  or  gland ;  if  this  does  not  stop  the  leak,  plaster 
it  over  with  red-lead  putty  containing  a  small  proportion 
of  litharge;  this  cement  will  harden  in  a  short  time  and 
effectually  stop  the  leak. 


galvanic:  action  IX  SURFACE  CONDENSERS. 

55.  One  of  the  impurities  frequently  found  in  water  is 
sulphuric  acid.  This  acid  is  derived  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  iron  and  copper  pyrites  (sulphurets  of  iron  and  cop- 
per), which  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  earth, 
especially  in  mineral  regions.  The  sulphuric  acid — in  con- 
nection with  the  copper  in  the  condenser  tubes  and  the  iron 
of  the  condenser  casing,  feedpipes,  and  boilers — completes  a 
galvanic  battery,  which  sets  up  a  galvanic  current  that 
attacks  the  iron  or  steel,  causing  rapid  c(^rrosion  that  is 
especially  injurious  to  the  boilers.  To  arrest  the  genera- 
tion of  this  galvanic  current,  the  condenser  tubes  are  tinned 
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both  inside  and  outside.  The  coating  of  tin  prevents  the 
acidulated  water  from  coming  into  direct  contact  with  the 
copper  in  the  tubes. 

56.  As  a  further  precaution  against  the  deteriorating 
effects  of  galvanic  action,  plates  of  zinc  are  often  suspended 
in  the  air-pump  channel  ways  and  in  the  hotwell  or  feed 
tank.  The  galvanic  current  attacks  the  zinc  in  preference 
to  the  iron  or  steel  of  the  boilers  and  its  destructive  energy 
is  expended  in  disintegrating  the  zinc.  The  zinc  plates 
being  gradually  destroyed,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  be 
renewed  occasionally. 

The  metal  straps  by  which  the  zinc  plates  are  suspended 
should  be  filed  bright  where  in  contact  with  the  zinc  and  in 
contact  with  the  metal  from  which  they  are  suspended. 
After  the  straps  are  bolted  in  place,  the  outside  of  the  joints 
should  be  made  water-tight  by  covering  them  with  paint  or 
cement  to  insure  a  good  electrical  contact. 

The  zinc  plates  are  enclosed  in  wire  baskets  to  prevent 
the  larger  particles  of  zinc  that  become  detached  from  the 
plates  during  the  progress  of  disintegration  being  carried 
into  the  boilers  and  lost  by  being  blown  out  through  the 
bottom  blow. 


COJn)ENSEK  ACCESSORIES. 


COOIilNG   TOWERS. 


INTROBUCTION. 

67.  The  great  economy  of  using  a  condenser  in  connec- 
tion with  the  steam  engine  has  become  so  generally  recog- 
nized by  steam  users,  as  it  has  been  by  engineers  from  the 
time  of  Watt,  that  it  has  been  found  desirable,  as  well  as 
feasible,  to  install  them  in  localities  where  the  water  sup- 
ply is  inadequate  to  operate  a  condensing  apparatus  in  the 
ordinary  manner.     This  demand  has  called   into  existence 
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various  devices  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  the  discharge 
water  from  a  condenser  and  using  it  over  again  as  injection 
water,  which  operation  may  be  repeated  indefinitely  with 
the  same  water,  needing  only  a  small  supply  of  extra  water 
to  replace  that  which  is  evaporated  during  the  cooling 
process. 

The  principle  on  which  all  these  cooling  devices  operate 
is  that  the  evaporation  of  a  part  of  the  water  undergoing 
the  cooling  process  extracts  the  heat  from  the  remaining 
part. 

58.  There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  cooling  liquids; 
the  first  is  by  absorbing  and  carrying  off  the  heat  by  a 
liquid  previously  cooled,  as,  for  instance,  occurs  in  the  sur- 
face condenser,  in  which  the  heat  of  the  exhaust  steam  is 
absorbed  and  carried  off  by  the  cold  injection  water;  while 
the  second  method  is  effected  principally  by  evaporation. 

59.  Evaporation  is  the  conversion  of  a  fluid  into  a  vapor. 
When  water  is  freely  exposed  to  a  current  of  air,  the  air  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  water  soaks  up,  as  it  were,  more 
or  less  of  the  water  and  the  air  becomes  charged  with  vapor. 
As  evaporation  proceeds  only  from  the  surface  of  liquids, 
the  quantity  of  liquid  evaporated  depends  on  the  extent  of 
the  surface  exposed.  Dry  air  absorbs  moisture  very  rapidly 
at  first,  but  more  and  more  slowly  as  the  process  proceeds, 
until  it  ceases  altogether  and  the  air  is  then  surcharged  with 
moisture;  it  is  then  said  to  be  saturated,  which  means  that 
the  air  has  soaked  up  all  the  moisture  that  it  can  hold.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  the  more  air  that  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  liquid  to  be  cooled,  the  more  rapidly  will 
the  evaporation  proceed. 

60.  The  capacity  of  air  for  absorbing  moisture  increases 
rapidly  with  the  temperature.  Dry  air  at  100°  F.  will  take 
up  a  much  greater  quantity  of  moisture  than  air  at  60°.  One 
cubic  foot  of  water  vapor  at  a  temperature  of  60°  F. 
weighs  5.745  grains,  at  100'  it  weighs  r.L7<JG  grains,  and 
at  110°  it  weighs  *26.112  grains.     If  saturated  air  at  60°  is 
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heated  to  100°,  it  will  no  longer  be  saturated,  and  will  then 
be  capable  of  taking  up  1-1.021  grains  more  moisture  per 
cubic  foot. 

61,  During  the  process  of  evaporation  a  great  amount 
of  heat  is  absorbed  by  the  vapor,  or,  as  it  may  be  said, 
consumed  in  forming  the  vapor,  and  becomes  latent. 
Wi  B.  T.  U.  are  required  to  convert  1  pound  of  water  into 
vapor  at  the  atmospheric  pressure.  As  this  heat  is  derived 
or  taken  from  the  water  that  remains  after  a  portion  of  it 
has  been  converted  Into  vapor,  the  remaining  water  is  cooled 
thereby. 


I 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  COOLING  TOWEKS. 

^  62.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  cooling  effect  of 
Evaporation  to  cool  the  discharge  water  of  a  condenser  so 
that  it  may  be  used  as  injection  water  again.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  is  usually  through  the  medium  of  an 
apparatus  called  a  cooling  tower,  which  consists  substan- 
tially, as  its  name  implies,  of  a  tower-like  structure,  usually 
about  30  feet  high,  to  the  top  of  which  the  warm  water 
is  pumped  and  there  liberated  and  allowed  to  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tower  against  a  current  of  ascending  air 
which  is  impelled  upwards  by  a  fan  blower.  The  water  in 
descending  is  broken  into  spray  or  thin  sheets  by  coming 
into  contact  with  obstructions  placed  in  its  path  for  that 
purpose,  thus  presenting  the  greatest  possible  area  of  evap- 
orating surface  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  air. 
^L  There  is  a  number  of  cooling  towers  in  use,  and  while  they 
^^ffiffer  somewhat  in  construction  and  material,  they  all  are 
^Hpverned  by  the  same  principle. 

^K  63.     The  WortblnKton  coollag  tower,  shown  in  Fig.  13, 

^Pbonsists  of  a  cylindrical  steel  shell  n  open  at  the  top,  supported 

dpon  a  suitable  foundation,  and  having  fitted  at  one  side  a 

fan  i>,  the  function  of  which  is  to  circulate  a  current  of  air 

through  the  tower  and  its  filling.     This  filling  consists  of 

I  layers  of  cylindrical  tubular  tiling  c,  c',  c",  which  rest  upon 
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a  grating  i/siippurteci  by  a  brirk  wall  c  extending  around 
the  circumference  "(  the  tnwer.  The  warm  discharge  water 
from  the  condenser  enters 
the  ■  tower  through  the 
pipe/,  passes  up  the  cen- 
tral pipe  g,  and  is  deliv- 
ered on  the  upper  layer  of 
tiling  and  over  the  whole 
cross-section  of  the  tower 
by  the  distributing  de- 
vice /(,  which  consists  of 
four  pipes,  radiating  from 
the  central  pipe  g,  which 
are  caused  lorevolveabout 
the  central  pipe  by  the 
reaction  of  jets  of  water 
issuing  from  perforations 
on  one  side  uf  each  pipe. 
The  water  thus  delivered 
-  spreads  over  the  outside 
and  inside  surfaces  of  the 
walls  of  the  tiling  and 
forms  a  continuous  sheet, 
which  is  presented  to  the 
action  of  the  air. 

The  tiling  is  placed  on 
end  in  horizontal  layers, 
one  on  the  other,  and  ia 
packed  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible, the  walls  of  each  indi- 
vidual tile  of  each  success- 
ive layer  being  disposed  so 
as  to  come  opposite  the 
air  space  of  the  next  lower 
layer,  breaking  joints,  a> 
it  were;  the  object  of  this  disposition  is  to  break  up  both 
the  currents  of  air  and  water  so  that  the  most  extended 
contaijt  will  take  place. 
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If  there  are  ten  layers  of  tiling  in  a  tower,  then  there  are 
nine  places  in  addition  to  the  original  spreading  at  the  top 
at  which  there  is  a  complete  redistribution  of  the  water. 
It  will  be  seen  that  each  tile  must  rest  on  at  least  two,  and 
possibly  three,  in  the  next  lower  layer.  Assuming,  however, 
that  each  tile  in  the  upper  row  of  tiles  rests  on  only  two 
others,  a  given  quantity  of  water  placed  on  any  one  tile  in 
the  top  layer  will  be  divided  over  at  least  two  tiles  in  the 
second  layer,  three  in  the  third,  four  in  the  fourth,  and  so 
on  until  it  becomes  spread  over  fifty-four  tiles  in  the  bottom 
layer  on  the  grating. 

The  air  is  distributed  in  a  similar  manner,  but  in  a  reverse 
direction,  to  the  flow  of  water,  and  there  is  a  large  free  area 
for  its  passage  upwards  over  the  entire  cross-section  of  the 
tower.  The  warm  water  falling  through  the  tower  is  cooled 
by  three  processes:  first,  by  radiation  of  heat  from  the 
sides  of  the  tower;  second,  by  contact  with  cool  air;  and 
third,  by  evaporation.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  most  effect- 
ive and  important,  for  the  reason  that  the  evaporation  of  a 
pound  of  water  in  this  way  carries  off  900  B.  T.  U.  The 
cooled  water  falls  from  the  grating  into  the  reservoir  /  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tower,  and  from  there  is  forced  into  the 
condenser,  either  by  atmospheric  pressure  or  by  a  circulating 
pump  through  the  injection  pipey,  to  perform  condensation 
again. 

The  current  of  air  is  impelled  through  the  tower  by  the 
circulating  fan  ^,  driven  either  by  a  small  steam  engine,  an 
electric  motor,  or  by  belting  from  the  main  engine  or  line 
shaft,  as  the  case  may  be. 

A  deflecting  plate  /  is  used  to  direct  the  current  of  air 
upwards  through  the  tower.  A  manhole  ;//  atYords  access 
to  the  interior  of  the  tower  for  examination,  cleaning,  and 
repairs,  and  k  is  the  overflow  pipe  from  the  reservoir. 

64.     The    Barnard -Wheeler  >vater-coolln^    to\ver  is 

represented  in  Fig.  14.  The  tower  casing  is  usually  con- 
structed of  steel  plates.  Within  the  tower  are  hung  a 
number  of  mats  made  of  special  steel-wire  cloth,  galvanized 
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Rifter  weaving.  The  pump  discharge  is  ted  to  the  top  of  the 
r  and  the  warm  water  is  there  distributed  by  a  suitable 
I  system  of  piping  to  the  upper  edges  of  the  mats,  over  the 
;urface  of  which  it  spreads  in  thin  films,  compelling  a 
partial  interruption  of  the  flow  and  continuously  bringing 
new  portions  of  the  water  to  the  surface,  thereby  e-tposing 
it  to  the  evaporating  and  refrigerating  effects  of  the  air- 
currenis. 

The  mats  are  practically  metallic  sponges  capable  of  hold- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  water  in  suspension,  which  accumu- 
lates and  drips  off  into  the  supply  reservoir  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tower.  To  assist  the  cooling  action,  the  air  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  water  is  set  in  rapid  circulation 
by  means  of  the  fan  blowers  a,  a'.  Fig.  14,  which  force  air 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  and  upwards  between  the 
mats. 

65.  Bamanrs  fhnlens  self-cooling  to%ver  is  shown  in 
Fig.  15.  In  this  device  the  use  of  mechanical  means  for 
circulating  air  for  cooling  the  water  is  dispensed  with,  thus 
avoiding  the  wear  and  tear  and  the  expenditure  of  power 
that  are  always  associated  with  moving  parts.  The  hot 
circulating  water  discharged  from  the  condenser  is  pumped 
up  through  the  central  stand  pipe  a,  from  which  it  is  led  to 
the  trough  ^  and  distributing  pipes  c,  c,  causing  a  constant 
flow  of  thin  films  of  water  over  the  meshes  of  the  wire  mats 
it,  d',  and  finally  draining  into  the  tank  or  reservoir  /  form- 
ing the  foundation  of  the  tower,  from  whence  the  cooled 
water  is  returned  through  the  injection  pipe  c  for  use  again 
in  the  condenser. 

The  mats  are  placed  radially  and  are  entirely  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere;  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  air 
to  conic  into  contact  with  the  descending  films  of  water  by 
natural  circulation,  and  the  consequent  evaporation  is  carried  J 
far  enough  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  injection  water  I 
to  a  sufficiently  low  degree  for  condensing  pur[>oses. 

<»6.     The  Dean  refMKei-atlnpt  tOAver  is  rectangular 
form  and  the  cooling  surfaces  consist  of  metal  tubes  plac 


horizontally,  ovtjr  whieli  tin;  wuIlt  t"  Iji-  r-.nlct]  slmvly  flows, 
dripping  fn>m  tube  to  tii!>e  and  exp<iKing  it  in  thin  films  m 
ihe  refrigerating  eflfect  of  an  npward  ciirrtnt  of  air  kept  in 
circulation  tiy  a  fan  hlnwer. 


i 


67,  The  Stocker  cooling  tower  is  a  structure  built  « 
wood,  steel,  or  briclcs,  according  to  circumstances,  Th<( 
cooling;  surfaces  are  built  up  of  checkerwork  or  crosspieces 
of  boards  in   horizontal  layers   set  at  right  angles  to  one 
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f  another.  At  the  intersections  are  placed  upright  partitions 
di3g;oiially  at.ross  the  square  iipenings  hetween  the  boards. 
Thu  water  is  pumped  to  the  top  of  the  tower  and  trickles 
down  over  these  surfaces  in  thin  films,  which  are  broken  up 
in  falling  at  each  intersection  uf  the  boards,  and  the  water 
is  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  current  of  air  that  is 
fiirced  upwards  through  the  tower  by  fan  blowers. 

<Ht.  Cooling  towers  may  be  located  on  the  roof  of  a 
Imitding,  if  space  for  them  is  not  available  upon  the  ground, 
and  they  may  be  used  in  connection  with  any  type  of  con- 
denser. It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
the  water  in  a  cooling  tower  freezing  during  very  severe 
weather. 


V.VHIOUS  COOUNU  SYSTEMS. 

ti9.  There  are  other  methods  of  cooling  discharge  water 
from  condensers  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  over  again  as 
injection  water  besides  by  cooling  towers. 

70.  The  »k>hane  aystcm  of  cooling  discharge  water 
consists  of  a  series  of  centrifugal  spray  nozzles  that  project 
the  warm  water  from  the  condenser  into  the  open  air  by  a 
whirling  action  in  the  form  of  spray,  under  a  pressure  of 
15  pounds  or  more  to  the  square  inch.  A  tank,  pond,  or 
other  catch  basin  is  provided  to  retain  the  cooled  water. 

71.  The  Mnde  system  of  cooling  discharge  water  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  sheet-iron  cylinders  immersed  about 
one-third  of  their  diameters  in  the  water  of  the  condenser. 
These  cylinders  are  revolved  slowly,  thereby  carrying  up 
thin  films  of  water  adhering  to  their  surfaces,  which,  on 
coming  into  contact  with  a  current  of  air,  are  evaporated, 
producing  the  cooling  effect.  The  condenser  is  merely  1 
tank  containing  submerged  pipes  connected  with  the  engine 
exhaust.  The  water  in  the  tank  is  kept  in  constant  motion 
by  an  agitator. 
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IX>SS  OF  WATER  BY  EVAPORATION. 

73.  When  injection  water  is  recooled,  the  loss  of  water 
by  evaporation  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  heat  carried 
off  and  depends  on  the  difference  between  the  temperature 
of  the  water  before  and  after  cooling.  For  example,  if 
200,000  pounds  of  water  is  cooled  down  from  120°  to  60° 
in  a  given  time,  00  B.  T.  U.  are  absorbed  from  every 
pound  of  water  that  is  evaporated;  therefore,  200,000  X  60 
=  12,000,000  B.  T.  U.  are  carried  off  with  the  vapor.  Now, 
as  it  requires  about  1,000  B.  T.  U.  to  vaporize  1  pound  of 
water,  -^  JH"-  =  12,000  pounds  of  the  water,  or  6  per  cent., 
have  been  converted  into  vapor  and  lost,  which  amount 
must  be  restored  to  the  volume  of  available  injection  water 
from  some  original  source  of  supply. 


CONDENSER  FITTINGS. 

73.  Certain  fittings  are  required  on  a  condenser  to 
make  it  complete.  A  vacuum  gauge,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
is  a  necessity  on  all  condensers,  and  it  should  be  placed  in  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  engine  room,  where  the  engineer 
may  consult  it  at  any  time. 

74,  A  surface  condenser  sh(nikl  be  provided  with 
standard  thermo/neten>,  one  each  for  the  injection  \vater, 
the  feedwater,  ar.d  the  discharge  water.  The  thermometers 
should  be  pel  maiu-ntly  connected  to  the  condenser  by  means 
of  small  pipes,  through  which  streams  of  the  various  waters 
mentioned  should  be  kept  circulating  around  the  bulbs  of 
their  resj)ectivtt  thermometers  so  that  the  temperature  of 
the  waters  may  l)e  noted  at  a  uianee.  Inasmuch  as  the 
best  results  can  be  obtained  only  by  having  the  temperature 
of  the  feedwater  as  high  as  possible  and  the  temperature  of 
the  dis(^harg(;  water  as  low  as  possible,  and  as  these  tem- 
peratures can  only  be  accurately  determined  l)y  means  of 
standard    thermometers,     their    utility    is    obvious.       The 
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■  careful  engineer  that  keeps  the  condenser  temperatures  at 

B  their  best  points  will  save  many  a  ton  of  coal,  and  to  enable 

H  him  to  do  this  the  thermometers  ought  to  be  supplied,  as  a 

B  means    of    economy.      The    condenser   temperatures    are 

'   regulated    by  the   injection  valve  or  by  the  speed  of  the 

circulating  pump,  if  independent.     By  these  means  more  or 

less  circulating  water  is  passed  through  the  condenser  tubes. 

as  required. 

75.  It  may  happen  in  winter  tb?t  the  injection  water 
iivery  cold  and  that  not  enough  of  it  is  required  for  con- 
densation to  fill  the  barrel  of  the  circulating  pump,  which 
maycause  slamming  of  the  valves.     If  the  circulating  pump 

independent  of  the  main  engine,  the  difficulty  may  be 
remedied  by  slowing  down  the  pump;  but  if  the  pump  is 
attached  to  and  operated  by  the  main  engine,  this  cannot  be 
done.  To  meet  this  contingency,  a  reverse  air  valve  is  fitted 
to  the  barrel  of  the  circulating  pump,  which  will  allow  a 
certain  amount  of  air  to  enter  the  pump  at  each  stroke  and 
relieve  the  slamming.     The  amount  of  lift  of  the  air  valve 

■ontrolled  by  a  screw  stem  and  hand  wheel ;  the  valve  may 
be  permanently  closed  by  the  same  means. 

76.  Another  method  of  accomplishing  the  same  purpose 
to  provide  a  communication,   by  a  pipe  or  channel  way. 

ttetween  the  discharge  and  the  receiving  chambers  of  the 
circulating  pump,  iitled  with  a  valve,  which,  on  being 
'Opened,  will  permit  a  part  of  the  circulating  water  to  return 
to  the  receiving  chamber  of  th«  pump  instead  of  passing 
through  the  condenser  tubes.  This  valve  is  called  the 
VeKurKltatInK  valve,  because  it  permits  the  water  to 
regurgitate  back  towards  its  source.  By  regurgitating  is 
meant  the  flowing  back  and  fnrih  of  a  liquid. 

77.  Surface  condensers  arc  usually  provided  with  an 
<|tlknll  cock,  by  which  caustic  R.oda  or  caustic  potash  may 
be  injected  into  the  condenser  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving 
the  grease  that  collects  ujion  the  tubes  from    the   exhaust 
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steam.  The  alkali  cock  is  simply  an  ordinary  plug  cock 
screwed  into  the  top  of  the  condenser  over  and  near  the 
center  of  the  upper  nest  of  tubes,  and  having  a  cup  or 
funnel-shaped  top  into  which  the  alkaline  solution  may  be 
poured.  As  an  accompaniment  to  the  alkali  cock,  a  small 
live-steam  pipe  is  run  into  the  lower  part  of  the  condenser 
for  the  purpose  of  boiling  the  alkaline  water  as  an  aid  to 
dissolving  the  grease. 

78.  A  by-pass  pipe  containing  a  cock  or  valve  is  fitted 
around  one  of  the  tube-sheets  of  a  surface  condenser, 
whereby  any  deficiency  of  feedwater  from  the  condensed 
steam  may  be  supplied  from  the  circulating  water,  provided 
there  is  no  other  source  of  supply. 

79e  The  discharge  water  and  feedwater  being  inter- 
mingled in  a  jet  condenser,  only  two  standard  thermometers 
are  required — one  for  the  injection  water  and  the  other  for 
the  feedwater. 

80.  All  condensers  should  be  provided  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  drain  cocks  so  located  as  to  completely  drain  all 
the  water  out  of  them.  They  should  also  have  manholes 
and  handholes  wlierevcr  practicable  and  wherever  necessary 
to  afford  access  to  the  interior  for  examination,  cleaning, 
and  repairs. 

81.  The  hot  well,  or  feed  tank  —  which  is  practically 
the  same  thiiij^  and  constitutes  a  part  of  the  condensing 
apparatus  —  should  be  providt?d  with  a  i^^lass  water  gauge  so 
that  the  heit^ht  of  water  within  may  be  observed  at  all 
times.  It  is  by  ol)servin;4  the  fiuctuations  of  the  water 
level  in  this  gauge  that  the  eni^ineer  is  informed  as  to  the 
stiffieiency  or  insuffici(Micy  of  the  feedwater  suj)ply. 

8ti.  A  vaciiuiii  l)roakeris  a  necessary  adjtmct  of  a  jet 
condenser.  Tliis  is  a  devii  e  tliat  will  automatically  break 
the  vacuum  in  the  condenser  in  case  of  a  sudden  breakdown 
of  the  air  pump,  and  will  thus  prevent  the  filling  up  of  the 
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condenser  and  the  subsequent  filling  of  the  cylinder  with 
water,  which  is  coupled  with  the  danger  of  wrecking  the 
cylinder.  A  vacuum  breaker  is  usually  constructed  in  the 
form  of  a  float-operated  valve  attached  to  the  condenser 
and  opening  towards  the  atmosphere;  it  is  so  placed  that 
when  the  water  in  the  condenser  exceeds  a  certain  height, 
it  will  lift  the  float,  open  the  valve,  and  admit  air,  thus 
destroying  the  vacuum  and  preventing  a  further  inrush  of 
injection  water. 


QU^VXTITY    OF  WATER   REQUmED  FOR 

CONDENSATION^. 

83.  The  number  of  pounds  of  condensing  water  required 
to  condense  a  pound  of  steam  depends  on  the  initial  and 
final  temperature  of  the  steam  and  the  initial  and  final 
temperature  of  the  condensing  water. 

84.  A  pound  of  steam  after  being  condensed  to  water 
having  the  temperature  at  which  it  leaves  the  condenser 
contains  a  number  of  B.  T.  U.  above  32°  F.  that  is  given  by 
subtracting  32  from  its  temperature.  But  a  pound  of  steam 
before  condensation  contains  a  number  of  heat  units  above  32° 
corresponding  to  its  pressure.  Consequently,  the  number 
of  B.  T.  U.  that  must  be  abstracted  is  given  by  subtracting 
from  the  total  heat  of  the  steam  the  difference  between  the 
final  temperature  of  the  steam  after  condensing  and  32. 

Each  pound  of  condensing  water  in  passing  from  its  initial 
to  its  final  temperature  absorbs  a  number  of  B.  T.  U.  equal 
to  the  difference  in  the  initial  and  final  temperatures. 
Therefore,  the  number  of  pounds  of  water  required  will  be 
the  number  of  B.  T.  U.  to  be  abstracted  from  a  pound  of 
steam  divided  by  the  number  of  B.  T.  U.  absorbed  by  a 
pound  of  condensing  water.     Hence  the  following  rule: 

Rule  1. —  To  find  the  weight  ofeondensiug  water  per  pound 
of  steam ^  from  the  total  heat  of  a  pound  of  exhaust  steam 
subtract  the  differenee  between  the  final  temperature  of  the 
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condensed  steam  andS2 ;  divide  the  remainder  by  the  differ  - 
ence  between  the  temperatures  of  the  entering  and  departing 
condensing  water. 


Or.  W  =  ^-/^-^ 


where    IK=  number  of  pounds  of  water  required  to  condense 

a  pound  of  steam ; 
//=  total  heat  of  vaporization  of  1  pound  of  steam 

at  the  pressure  of  the  exhaust.     This  may  be 

obtained  from  column  5  of  the  Steam  Table; 
/,  =  the  temperature  of  departing  condensing  water; 
/,  =  the  temperature  of  entering  condensing  water; 
/,  --  the  temperature  of  the  condensed  steam  upon 

leaving  the  condenser. 

The  pressure  of  the  exhaust  is  to  be  taken  as  the  pressure 
at  the  point  of  release  in  the  cylinder.  In  a  jet  condenser 
the  final  temperatures  of  the  cooling  water  and  the  con- 
densed steam  are  the  same;  that  is,  /,  =  /,. 

Example  1. — The  steam  exhausts  into  a  surface  condenser  at  a 
pressure  of  4  pounds  absolute.  The  temperature  of  the  condensing 
water  on  cMitering  is  00'  and  on  leaving  is  to  be  100'.  The  lemi>era- 
ture  of  the  comiensed  steam  on  entering  the  air  pump  is  140\  How 
many  pounds  of  condensing  water  are  required  per  pound  of  steam  ? 

SoLL'Tiox. — From  the  Steam  Table,  the  total  heat  of  1  pound  of  steam 
at  a  pressure  ot  4  pounds  absolute  is  1,128.041  B.  T.  U.  Then,  applying 
rule  1,  we  have 

„,      1,128.041  -  (140  -  152)      ^^  ^^  ,^       ^ 
W  = ^^^ J  =  20.52  lb.     Ans, 

Example  2. — Steam  exhausts  into  a  jet  condenser  at  a  pressure  of 
2  pounds  absolute.  The  temperature  of  the  condensing  water  is  60" 
and  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  as  it  enters  the  pump  is  135". 
How  much  condensing  v/ater  is  used  per  pound  of  steam  ? 

Solution. — Applying  rule  1,  we  have 

...      1,120.402  -  (135  -  a2) 

\V  — ,„^     -  „^ —  13.500  lb.     Ans. 

13.)  —  00 
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CAUSES  OF  AX  IMPERFECT  VACIHTM. 

85.  An  imperfect,  i.  e.,  a  low,  vacuum  is  due  to  one  or 
more  of  three  causes,  which  are  the  amount  of  condens- 
ing water  supplied  may  be  insufficient ;  the  air  pump  may  bt 
out  of  order;  or  there  may  be  air  leaks. 

8©.  The  probable  cause  may  be  ascertained  easily  if  a  log 
of  the  performance  of  the  engine  is  kept.  In  this  log  the 
temperature  of  the  boiwell,  the  temperature  of  the  dis- 
charged condensing  water,  the  initial  temperature  of  the 
entering  condensing  water  are  entered,  say,  every  hour. 
Should  the  vacuum  in  a  surface  condenser  be  found  imper- 
fect, the  temperature  of  the  hotwell  and  the  discharged 
condensing  water  should  be  ascertained.  If  the  tempera- 
ture of  both  is  found  to  be  more  than  has  been  noted  down 
in  the  log  book  for  a  more  perfect  vacuum,  it  would  tend  to 
show  that  not  enough  condensing  water  is  supplied.  If  an 
increased  supply  of  condensing  water  fails  to  improve  thf 
vacuum,  although  it  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  hotwell 
and  of  the  discharged  condensing  water,  the  indications  are 
that  an  air  leak  exists  somewhere  about  the  condenser  or 
engine.  If  no  air  leak  is  found,  the  air  pump  must  be 
examined.  Usually  one  or  more  of  the  air-pump  valves 
will  be  found  either  broken  or  in  poor  condition.  If  the 
temperature  of  the  hotwell  and  of  the  discharged  condens- 
ing water  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a  more  perfect  vacuum, 
the  indications  are  that  there  is  either  an  air  leak  or  that 
the  air  pump  is  partially  disabled. 

87.  In  a  jet  condenser  the  temperature  of  the  hotwell 
and  that  of  the  condensing  water  is  always  the  same,  since 
the  exhaust  steam  and  condensing  water  mingle.  Hence, 
the  hotwell  temperature  remaining  the  same,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  more  perfect  vacuum,  either  an  air  leak  or  a  partially 
disabled  air  pump  is  indicated.  If  the  hotwell  temperature 
is  greater,  it  indicates  an  insutBcient  quantity  of  injection 
vater. 
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88.  The  maximum  vacuum  attainable,  theoreticall 
never  be  more,  in  inches  of  mercury,  than  the  height 
column  of  the  barometer  at  the  same  time  and  place.  ( 
to  mechanical  imperfections  of  the  condensing  appa 
about  the  best  vacuum  that  may  be  attained  in  pr 
will  be  within  2  inches  of  the  theoretical  vacuum. 


COMPOUND   ENGINES. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  COMPOUNDEN^G. 


HISTORICAL. 

1.    In  1781  Jonathan  Hornblower  constructed  and  pat- 
ented an  engine,   similar  to  the  present  **  compound,"  that 
had  two  cylinders  of  different  sizes.     Steam  was  first  admit- 
ted into  the  smaller  cylinder  and  then  passed  over  into  the 
larger,  doing  work  on  a  piston  in  each.     In  Hornblower's 
engine  the  two  cylinders  were  placed  side  by  side,  and  both 
pistons  acted  on  the  same  end  of  a  beam  overhead.     The  use 
of  this  early  compound  engine  was  abandoned  on  account  of 
the  suit  brought  by  a  Birmingham  firm  for  infringing  their 
patent,  which  applied  to  the  use  of  a  separate  condenser  and 
air  pump.     At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
compound  engine  was  revived  by  Woolf,  with  whose  name 
it  is  often  associated,  and  who  expanded  the  steam   to  six 
and  even  to  nine  times  its  original  volume  in  two  separate 
cylinders. 


ECONOMY  IX  USE  OF  STEAM. 

2.  The  compound  engine  has  a  mechanical  advantage 
over  the  single-cylinder  engine  with  an  equal  ratio  of  expan- 
sion and  of  equal  power,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 

§30 
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advantage  was  clear  to  either  Hornblower  or  Woolf  when 
they  designed  their  compound  engines.     This  advantage  of 
the  compound  engine  over  the  simple  expansive  engine  is 
that  the  pressure  on  the  bearings  is  more  even  throughout 
the  stroke  and   not  so  high  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke. 
However,   a  far  more  important   merit  of  the   compound 
engine  lies  in  a  fact  that  neither  of  them  discovered  for 
many  years,  and  which  is  that  by  dividing  the  whole  range 
of  expansion  into  two  or  more  parts  and   performing  the 
work  in  separate  cylinders,  an  economy  in  the  use  of  steam 
was  effected. 

3.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  obtain  a  very  high  ratio  of 
expansion  in  a  single-cylinder  engine,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  the  gain  due  to  the  high  ratio  of  expan- 
sion is  lost  entirely  or  even  overbalanced  by  the  loss  due  to 
the  initial  condensation  of  the  entering  high-pressure  steam, 
this  loss  being  occasioned  by  the  cooling  of  the  cylinder 
walls  during  exhaust. 

4.  Let  the  temperature  of  the  entering  steam  be  753° 
absolute  and  the  temperature  of  the  exhaust  steam  613^ 
absohite.  Then,  the  fall  in  temperature  during  expansion 
will  be  753^  -  (Wr  =  Uif.  Now,  the  cylinder  walls,  espe- 
cially  in  engines  having  a  very  slow  piston  speed  and  having 
the  cylinder  poorly  covered,  will  cool  off  to  nearly  the 
temperature  of  the  exhaust  steam,  and  hence  the  incoming 
steam  must  give  up  part  of  its  heat  in  order  to  heat  the 
cylinder  walls  again.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  condensed 
steam  represents  nearly  a  total  loss  of  heat.  We  say  ticarly 
because,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cylinder  walls  do  not  cool 
oiiircly  down  to  the  temperature  of  the  exhaust  steam  and 
also  on  account  of  the  re(lucti(ni  of  pressure,  some  of  the 
steam  condensed  on  entering  is  evaporated  again  near  the  end 
of  the  stroke. 

5.  Su[)pose,  now,  that  the  temperature  of  the  incoming 
steam    is    !S4*^ '   absolute   and   that   the    temperature  of   the 
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^^^^H  exhaust  steam  is  again  613  ;  that  is,  that  we  have  a  higher 
^^^^B  ratio  of  expansion.  We  now  have  a  temperature  range  of  Si'i' 
^^^m  -  f,Vi'  =  229°.  A  little  thought  will  show  that  with  this 
^^^H  enlarged  temperature  range,  a  good  deal  more  initial  con- 
^^^B  dcnsalion  will  occur  in  order  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
^^^V  c}'iinder  walls  to  S4^°  again.  From  this  the  conclusion 
^^H  may  be  drawn  that  increasing  the  range  of  temperature 
^^H       increases  the  loss  due  lo  cylinder  condensation. 

■ 

^B  see 

■  pla. 

■  san 

■  ran 
I  in. 
I  fou 
'  tha 


6,  Having  seen  that  a  high  ratio  of  expansion,  i.  e.,  a 
high  temperature  range  in  a  single  cylinder,  means  a  great 
initial  condensation  and  subsequent  loss  in  economy,  let  us 
see  what  the  effect  will  be  if  the  expansion  of  steam  takes 
place  in  successive  stages  in  several  cylinders  through  the 
same  temperature  range.  Then,  the  total  temperature 
range  being  the  same,  it  is  evident  that  the  temperature  range 
a  each  cylinder  will  only  be  a  fraction  of  it,  and  this  has  been 
found  to  reduce  the  condensation  loss  considerably  below 
that  occurring  in  one  cylinder  having  the  same  total  tempera- 
ture range.  This  fact  has  been  established  beyond  doubi 
by  numerous  experiments  and  has  led  successively  to  the 
adoption  of  compound  engines,  then  triple-expansion  engines, 
and  lately  quadruple-expansion  engines. 


7.  We  will  now  consider  some  facts  showing  the  reason 
why  a  division  of  the  temperature  range  between  several 
cylinders  tends  to  reduce  cylinder  condensation.  It  takes 
an  appreciable  period  of  time  to  change  the  temperature  of 
the  cylinder  walls  from  the  temperature  of  the  exhaust  steam 
lo  that  of  the  entering  steam.  In  most  cases,  if  not  in  all, 
the  time  during  which  the  entering  hot  steam  is  in  contact 
with  the  cylinder  walls  is  so  short  that  the  incoming  steam 
cannot  heat  them  to  its  own  temperature.  Likewise,  the 
time  during  which  the  cylinder  walls  are  in  contact  with  the 
exhaust  steam  is  usually  so  short  that  they  do  not  cool 
entirely  down  to  its  final  temperature,  Consequently,  the 
fluctuation  of  the  temperature  of  the  cylinder  walls  is  less 
ihan  the  temperature  range  of  tlie  incoming  and  exhaust 
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steam.     It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  rate  at  which  heat 
passes  from  a  hot  body  (the  entering  steam  in  this  case)  to  a 
cold  body  (the  cylinder  walls  in  the  case  under  consideration) 
depends  on  the  difference  in  temperature  between  the  two 
bodies.     When  the  temperature  difference  is  great,  the  rate 
of  heat  transmission  is  much  larger,  proportionally,  than  it 
would  be  if  the  temperature  difference  were  small.      In  other 
words,  the  rate  at  which  the  transfer  of  heat  takes  place 
increases  much  faster  than  the  temperature  difference.     It 
follows  from  this  principle,  when  the  difference  in  tempera- 
ture between  that  of  the  incoming  steam  and  that  of  the 
cylinder  walls,  previously  cooled  by  the  exhaust,    is   small, 
that  less  heat,  in  proportion  to  the  temperature  difference, 
will  be  given  up  to  reheat  the  cylinder  walls  than  would  be 
the  case  for  a  larger  temperature  difference.      Similarly,  if 
the  temperature  of  the  exhaust  steam  is  but  little  below  that 
of  the  cylinder  walls,  less  heat  in  proportion  to  the  tempera- 
ture difference  will  be  lost  by  the  cylinder  walls.      Now,  by 
expanding  steam  successively  in  several  cylinders,    we  not 
only  decrease  the  temperature  range  in  each  cylinder,  but 
also  greatly  decrease  the  fluctuation  in  temperature  of  the 
cylinder  walls  of  each.     Then,  as  the  rate  of  heat  transmis- 
sion is  proj^ortionally  much  smaller  for  a  small  fluctuation  of 
temperature,   it   follows   that  the  sum  of  the  condensation 
losses  in  the  several   cylinders  will  be  smaller  than  the  con- 
densation   loss   occurring   in   a    single   cylinder  having   the 
same  tem})erature  range  between  the  initial  and  final  tem- 
perature. 

8,  Another  probable  cause  of  reduction  of  cylinder  con- 
densation by  coni[)ounding  is  tliat  the  steam  condensed  in 
the  hiii^h-pressure  cylinder  and  reeva[)orated  during  the 
exhaust  ])erio(l  enters  the  low-j)ressure  cylinder  as  steam ; 
hence,  tlie  lieat  given  up  in  the  hii^h-pressure  cylinder  by 
the  entering  steam  in  heating  the  cylinder  walls  is  not  a 
total  loss,  as  would  be  the  case  if,  instead  of  exhausting 
into  a  second  cylinder,  exhaust  took  place  into  the  atmos 
pherc  or  into  a  condenser. 
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lO.     In  order  to  show  how  thi. 
^der    two  engines  of    ecjiicil    hi>r-,s 


ME<,HA»iICAI,  ADVANTAGES  OF  COMPOUXDrXG. 

9.  So  far  we  have  considered  only  the  saving  effected  in 
the  cylinders  of  the  engine,  as  it  is  there  that  the  greatest 
difference  is  shown;  hut  there  are  other  advantages  inci- 
dental to  the  use  of  the  triple -expansion  and  compound 
engines  that  deser\'e  attention  and  recognition.  The  pres- 
sures, and  consequently  the  strains,  in  a  triple-expansion  or 
a  compound  engine  are  more  evenly  distributed  throughout 
the  stroke  than  they  are  in  a  simple  engine,  and  the  turning 
moment  on  the  shaft  is  also  more  nearly  equal;  therefore, 
lighter  working  parts  can  be  used  with  the  same  margin  of 
safety  and  lighter  flywheels  to  give  the  same  regularity  of 
speed.     These  lighter  weights  and  more  even  strains  mean 

I  less  friction  in  the  engine,  and  this  in  turn  means  a  saving 
isfcoal. 
Mde 


expansive  engine  and  the  other  a  so-called  tnndein  eom- 
poiind  engine  that  has  two  cylinders  in  line  wilh  each 
,  other  and  a  piston  rod  common  to  both  cylinders,  Obvi- 
lusly,  both  pistons  are  carried  on  the  same  rod,  as  shown 
1  Fig.  1.  The  cylinder  A  is  called  the  h I ifh -pressure 
yllnderand  the  cylinder  B  is  known  as  the  low-pressure 
yllnder.  The  exhaust  from  the  high-pressure  cylinder 
isses  through  the  exhaust  passage  a  into  the  steam  chest 
f  the  low-pressure  cylinder. 
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The  simple  expansive  engine  has  the  following  dimensions 
and  data:  Area  of  piston,  420  square  inches;  stroke, 
30  inches;  revolutions  per  minute,  90;  steam  pressure, 
105  pounds  gauge.  The  mean  eflectiv.e  pressure  of  this 
engine,  as  found  from  the  indicator  card  A,  Fig.  3,  is 
48.1)6  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  tandem  compound  engine  has  the  following  dimen- 
sions and  data ;     Area  of  high-pressure  piston,  200  square 
inches;  of    low-pressure  pis- 
ton,     600     square     inches ; 
stroke,    30    inches;    revolu- 
tions per  minute,  90;  steam 
pressure,  105  pounds  gauge. 
The  mean  effective  pressure, 
;  as  found  from  the  indicator 
card  shown  at  B,  Fig,   2,  is 
51.1    pounds    in    the    high- 
pressure  cylinder  and   17.03 
pounds   in   the  low-pressure 
cylinder,  as  found  from  the 
indicator  card  shown  at   (', 
f,  2.    The  two  engines  will 
practically  be    of   the   same 
horsepower,  since  the  mean 
impelling  force  on  the  piston 
of  the  simple  engine  is  4'-i0 
X   4Si.(i(!  =  •.20,437.2    pounds 
andthf  mean  impelling  force 
oil  the  two  pistons  of  the  tan- 
dem    compound    engine     is 
I  X   .il.l    -+-   (100   X    17.03 
'.  —  ■io,4:W   jmunds,   and  their 
ipL'ctive  strokus  and  num- 
r  uf  revolutions  are  equal. 


For  convcniL-ncc,  we  shall  consider  the  load  on  the 
\e  piston  rods  uhcn  the  cnj;incs  have  made  ^^  the 
Then,  from  the  diagram  J,  Fig.  ■,',  we  find  the  net 
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pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  piston  to  be  92  pounds, 
the  back  pressure  at  this  point  being  13  pounds.  It  is  to 
be  understood  that  the  ordinates,  by  means  of  which  the 
mean  effective  pressures  are  found,  are  erected  at  points  on 
the  diagram  corresponding  to  ^^j,  /j,  -^q,  etc.  of  the  stroke. 
Since  the  area  of  the  piston  is  420  square  inches,  the  load  on 
the  piston  rod  at  this  point  of  the  stroke  is  420  X  92 
=  38,640  pounds.  In  the  tandem  compound  engine,  by 
diagram  B,  Fig.  2,  the  pressure  on  the  high- pressure  piston 
is  70.2  pounds  net;  the  net  pressure  on  the  low-pressure 
piston,  by  diagram  C,  Fig.  2,  is  22  pounds.  The  reason 
these  given  pressures  are  the  net  pressures  follows  from 
what  has  been  stated  regarding  the  action  of  steam  in 
the  cylinders  of  a  compound  engine.  Then,  the  load  on  the 
high-pressure  piston  is  200  X  70.2  =  14,040  pounds  and  the 
load  on  the  low-pressure  piston  is  600  x  22  =  13,200  pounds, 
making  a  total  load  on  the  low-pressure  piston  rod  of 
14,040 -|- 13,200  =  27,240  pounds.  In  the  same  manner,  as 
shown  above,  we  may  calculate  the  loads  on  the  pistons 
^t  A»  -iui  A^»  ^tc.  of  the  stroke  and  then  arrange  them  in 
the  form  of  a  table,  as  given  below : 


Stroke. 

Load  on  Piston  Rod. 

Simple. 

Compound. 

A 

H 
H 

38,640 

42,840 

34,860 

24,780 

18,480 

13,440 

10,920 

8,400 

6,720 

5,292 

27,240 
30,320 
29,520 
28,580 
27,420 
22,160 
15,740 
10,860 
7,440 
5,100 

204,372 

204,380 
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From  this  table  we  see  that  while  in  the  compound  engine 
under  discussion  the  maximum  load  on  the  piston  rod  is 
only  30,320  pounds,  it  is  42,840  pounds  in  the  simple  engine, 
thus   showing  that   if    the    simple   engine   were   converted 
into  a  compound  of  equal  horsepower,  retaining  all  parts 
except  the  cylinder  and  piston  rod,  the  maximum  load  on 
the  various  parts,  and  hence  the  maximum  stresses,  would 
be  less.     An    inspection   of  the   table   will  also  show  that 
there  is  less  variation  in  the  loads  in  case  of   the  tandem 
compound  than    in  case  of  the  simple  engine;    hence,  the 
tandem    compound    will    run    steadier.     The   above    shows 
that  if  conditions  allow  it,  an  engine  giving  trouble  through 
weakness  of   its  component   parts  and  insufficient  bearing 
surface  may  be   remodelled   and  will   probably  give   good 
satisfaction  when  changed  to  a  tandem  compound  of  equal 
power. 

12.  Having  shown  that  the  loads  are  smaller  with  a 
tandem  compound  engine,  it  will  be  seen  upon  reflection 
that  an  engine  rigid  in  all  its  parts  may  have  its  horsepower 
increased  by  making  it  a  tandem  compound  without  exceed- 
ing the  maximum  loads  the  various  parts  sustained  when  it 
was  a  simple  engine.  Thus,  if  we  changed  the  simple 
engine  under  discussion  to  a  tandem  compound  giving  indi- 
cator cards  like  />  and  C,  Fig.  2,  and  having  an  area  of 
250  square  inches  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder  and 
750  square  inches  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  the  load  on 
the  low-pressure  piston  rod  would  be  250  X  75.1  -\-  750  X  25.5 
=  37,1M)0  pounds  at  WV  the  stroke,  or  considerably  less  than 
if  the  engine  were  a  simple  expansive  one.  We  will  now 
compute   the    horsepower    of    both    engines.      That  of    the 

.       .             .         .     420  X  4S.(;(;  X  2.5  X  2  X  90       ,,^^  ^  , 
sunple   engme    is =278.7  horse- 

power,  nearly.  The  horsepower  of  the  compound  engine 
having  cylinders  of  250  and  750  square  inches  area  is 
250  X  51.1   X  2.5  X  2  X  90       750  X  17.03  X  2.5  X  2  X  90 

T33700O        '  "^  ~^  33,000 

=  348.4  H.  P.,  nearly.     We  thus  see  that  the  horsepower 
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"I  the  engine  is  increased  by  :t48.4  —  278.7  =  C9.7  horsfr^ 
jmwcr  and  that  the  miximiiin  loads  and  stresses  are  stil 
k-f&  than  in  case  of  the  simple  expansive  engine  here  coi 

■iidered. 


1 


13.  At  one  time  or  other,  nearly  every  manufacturing 
concern  linds  that  it  needs  more  power.  The  common  way 
mI  accomplishing  this  is  to  put  in  a  larger  cylinder,  which, 
unless  a  very  generous  allowance  of  bearing  surface  has  been 
made  in  the  engine  as  originally  constructed,  leads,  in  a 
great  many  cases,  to  hot  bearings  and  various  other  troubles. 
It  would  certainly  seem  to  be  ihi?  better  plan  to  convert  the 
engine  into  a  tandem  compijund  if  conditions  allow  it.  This 
is  not  always  feasible,  however;  if  the  boiler  pressure  is  less 
than  80  pounds  gauge,  it  is  hardly  ever  advisable  to  change 
to  a  compound.  No  general  rule  can  be  given  as  to  when  it 
is  advisable  to  make  the  change;  each  case  must  be  treated 
on  its  own  merits. 

14.  So  far  only  the  tandem  compound  and  the  simple 
expansive  engine  have  been  compared,  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  tandem  comp<3und  engine  possesses  mechan- 
ical advantages  over  the  simple  engine  of  equal  horsepower. 
Many  com[)ound  engines  are  built  as  cross-coiupoumls, 
one  of  which  is  shown  in  plan  in  Fig.  a. 

The  cross-compound  engine  possesses  a  mechanical  advan- 
tage not  only  over  the  simple  expansive  engine,  but  also 
over  the  tandem  compound  engine  of  equal  horsepower.  In 
a  cross -com  pound  engine  the  high-pressure  cylinder  a  and 
low-pressure  cylinder  d  are  placed  parallel  to  and  alongside 
of  each  other,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Both  cylinders  are  con- 
nected to  a  common  crank-shaft  r,  which  carries  the  fly- 
wheel ti  between  the  bearings  and  has  cranks  e  and  /  at  each 
end.  These  cranks  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
so  that  when  one  crank  is  on  a  dead  center,  the  other  is 
midway  between  the  centers.  In  consequence  of  this  there 
is  a  much  more  uniform  turning  moment  on  the  crank- 
shaft than  in  a  tandem   compound  engine,  and  hence  the 
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cross-compound  engine  will  run  steadier  than  the  tandem 
compound,  which  runs  steadier  than  the  simple  expansive 
engine.      In   comparing  the   steadiness   of    running,    it  is 
assumed  that  the  flywheels  are  equal  for  engines  of  equal 
horsepower.     From  this  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that 


Fig.  3. 


for  equal  degrees  of  steadiness  the  cross-compound  will  have 
the  lii^htest  tivwheel,  a  heavier  one  is  needed  for  the  tan- 
(lem  compound,  and  the  simple  expansive  engine  needs  the 
heaviest  wheel. 

In  a  cross-compound  engine  the  exhaust  from  the 
higli-pressure  cylinder  passes  through  the  high-pressure 
exhaust  pipe  ,i/"  (see  Fig.  o)  into  the  receiver  //  and 
thence  through  the  receiver  steam  })ipe  i  into  the  low- 
pressure  steam  chest.  The  exhaust  from  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  passes  either  into  the  atmosj)here  or  into  a 
condenser.  The  purpose  of  the  receiver  will  be  explained 
later. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF   COMPOtJNB 
ENGI^TES. 


C  L  ASSinC  ATIOS. 

15.  Types. — Compound  engines  may  be  divided  into  two 
general  types,  which  are  the  Waolf  compound  type  and  the 
recfix'cr  compound  type, 

16.  The  Wooir  Cotupoiuid. — In  the  Woolf  compound 
type  the  pistons  of  each  cylinder  commence  and  complete 
the  stroke  at  the  same  time,  and,  consequently,  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder  can  exhaust  directly  into  the  low-pressure 
cyHnder.  In  Woolf  compound  engines  either  both  pistons 
operate  directly  upon  one  crank,  as  in  a  tandem  compound 
engine,  or  they  operate  upon  two  or  more  cranks  on  the 
same  shaft,  which  are  either  in  line  or  180°  apart.  The 
absence  of  a  receiver,  or  vessel  destined  to  receive  the  high- 
pressure  exhaust  before  it  passes  to  the  low-pressure  cylin- 
der, is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Woolf  compound 
engine.  While  most  tandem  compound  engines  are  of  the 
Woolf  compound  type,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  all  of 
them  belong  to  that  type.  A  tandem  compound  engine 
does  not  need  a  receiver,  as  far  as  the  steam  distribution  is 
concerned,  but  some  of  them,  especially  in  very  large  sizes, 
are  fitted  with  reheating  receivers,  where  an  additional 
amount  of  heat  is  supplied  to  the  high-pressure  exhaust  in 
order  to  reduce  the  cylinder  condensation  in  the  low-pressure 

|dylinder- 

■  17.  The  Receiver  Conipouud. — In  the  receiver  com- 
pound type  the  high-pressure  cyHnder  exhausts  into  a  sepa- 
rate vessel,  chiefly  in  order  that  the  cranks  may  be  placed 
at  any  desired  angle  other  than  0°  (in  line  with  each  other) 
or  180°  apart.  This  is  not  feasible  without  the  employment 
of  a  receiver,  which,  however,  need  not  be  a  separate  vessel, 
but  may  take  the  form  of  a  very  large  exhaust  pipe  from  the 

I 'high -pressure  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  or  which  may  be 
irmed  by  an  exceptionally  large  low-pressure  steam  chest. 
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18.  The   reason   why  a  receiver  is   needed   when   the 
cranks  are  at  any  other  angle  than  0°  or  180®  with  each 
other  may  be  explained  as  follows:  Assume  a  cross-com- 
pound engine  with  cranks  90°  apart  and  cutting  off  at  |  stroke 
in  both  cylinders.     Let  the  high-pressure  piston  just  have 
commenced  its  stroke.     Then,  the  low-pressure  piston  will 
be  jitst  past  its   mid-stroke  position  and  the  low-pressure 
steam  port  is  closed.     But  while  the  high-pressure  piston  is 
taking  live  steam  on  one  side,  it  is  exhausting  on  the  other 
side,   and   there   being   no   space  for  all  the  high-pressure 
exhaust  steam  to  go  into,  the  exhaust  steam  will  be  com- 
pressed to  an  extent  depending  on  the  volume  of  the  low- 
pressure  steam  chest  and  the  passage  leading  to  it.     This 
compression  represents  a  waste  of  work,  which  is  avoided  by 
the  use  of  a  receiver. 

19.  Definitions. — The  number  of  stages  in  which  the 
expansion  of  the  steam  is  carried  on  is  denoted  by  call- 
ing the  engine  a  compound^  triple-expansion^  quadruple- 
expansion^  or  quintuple-expansion  engine.  In  a  eomponnd 
engrlne  the  steam  is  expanded  in  two  separate  stages,  but 
not  necessarily  in  two  cylinders;  in  a  triple-expansion 
eiij2:Iiu»  the  steam  is  expanded  in  three  separate  stages,  but 
not  necessarily  in  three  cylinders,  etc. 

The  ex])ressi()ns  coinpou)id^  triple-expansion^  quadruple- 
expdfisiou,  etc.  must  not  be  taken  to  infer  that  the  steam 
is  expanded  to  twice,  three  times,  four  times,  etc.  its 
oriii^inal  volume,  or  that  the  engine  has  two,  three,  four, 
five,  etc.  cylinders.  They  refer  solely  to  ^he  number  of 
dilTerent  stages  in  which  the  steam  is  -expanded.  Thus, 
compound  engines  have  been  built  with  three  cyl- 
inders and  three  cranks,  there  being  one  high-pressure 
cylinder  and  two  low-pressure  cylinders.  In  such  an 
eni>ine  one-half  of  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder  passes  to  each  low-pressure  cylinder. 
vSuch  an  engine  is  distinctly  a  covipound  engine,  and  may 
be  more  fully  denoted  as  a  three-cylinder^  three-cranky 
coiJipou)id  engine. 
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30.  All  engines  in  which  the  expansion  of  the  steam 
takes  place  in  more  than  on«  stage  are  called  multiple- 
expunstoQ  endues,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  single-cyl- 
inder or  simple  expansive  engine.  In  giving  the  size  of 
a  multiple-expansion  engine  it  is  customary  to  give  the  sizes 
of  their  cylinders  in  inches,  commencing  with  the  smallest 
cylinder,  and  to  write  the  stroke  in  inches  last.  Thus,  a 
compound  engine  whose  high-pressure  cylinder  is  11  inches 
in  diameter,  low-pressure  cylinder  -Hi  inches  in  diameter, 
and  stroke  15  inches,  would  be  designated  as  a  11'  x  20' 
X  15'  compound  engine.  In  the  same  manner,  the  designa- 
tion a  14'  X  23'  X  34'  X  18'  triple  expansion  engine  would 
mean  that  the  diameters  of  the  cylinders  were  14  inches, 
22  inches,  and  34  inches,  and  that  they  had  a  common  stroke 
■if  18  inches. 

21.  In  a  triple-expansion  engine  there  is  at  least  one 
cylinder  between  the  high-pressure  and  low-pressure  cylin- 
ders. This  cylinder  is  called  the  InteiTnetllate-pi-essiire 
cylinder.  In  a  quadruple-expansion  engine  there  are  at 
least  two  cj'linders  through  which  the  steam  must  pass  after 
leaving  the  high-pressure  cylinder  and  before  reaching  the 
low-pressure  cylinder.  These  are  called  the  flrsl  and 
second  I Kterniedlate- pressure  eyllmlei-s,  respectively. 


CTl-INDER  ARRANGKMEXTS. 

28.  It  is  customary  to  designate  the  cylinders  and  other 
component  parts  of  compound  and  multiple-expansion 
engines  as  follows: 

//.  P.  =  high-pressure  cylinder; 
/.  P.  —  intermediate-pressure  cylinder; 
J  /.  /'.  =  first  intermediate-pressure  cylinder; 
3  I.  P.  ~  second  intermediate-pressure  cylinder; 
L.  /'.  —  low-pressure  cylinder. 

In  the  description  of  the  various  cylinder  arrangements, 
Uions  have  been  adopted,  and  in  Fig.  4  the 
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■^cylinders  have  been  lettered  to  correspond.  In  English 
M  books,  jtf.  P.  designates  the  intermediate-pressure  cylinder. 
The  most  common  forms  of  compound,  triple-expansion, 
and  quadruple-expansion  engines  are  illustrated  in  diagram- 
matic form  in  Fig.  4.  The  most  common  form  of  tandem 
compound  engine  is  shown  in  Fig.  4  i_tj).  Here  the  L.  P.  cyl- 
inder is  next  to  the  crank-shaft.  In  Fig.  4  ((•)  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder  is  furthest  from  the  crank-shaft.  Tandem 
compound  engines  of  either  design  may  be  vertical  or  hori- 
zontal ;  when  vertical  they  are  often  called  steeple  com- 
ponnd  engines. 

Fig.  4  (c)  shows  the  cylinder  arrangement  of  a  cross- 
compound,  high-speed  engine.  In  these  engines  there  are 
generally  two  flywheels  placed  outside  of  the  cranks,  the 
latter  being  at  right  angles  with  each  other.  The  cylinders 
being  close  together,  the  receiver  r  is  generally  in  the  form 
i.Of  a  jacket  that  ties  the  cylinders  together.  This  arrange- 
ment of  cylinders  greatly  lessens  the  floor  space  required. 
jPig.  4  ((/)  shows  the  cylinder  arrangement  of  cross-com- 
|K>und  engines  of  large  power.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this 
"»  the  same  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Here  the  cylinders  are  sep- 
arated in  order  to  allow  the  flywheel  to  be  placed  between 
the  cranks.  The  receiver  r  is  generally  a  separate  vessel. 
^OSS-compounds  may  be  either  vertical  or  horizontal. 
Fig.  4  (c)  shows  the  cylinder  arrangement  of  a  two-crank, 
^Sour -cylinder,  triple -expansion  engine.  Steam  enters  the 
3tf,  P,  cylinder  from  the  steam  chest  a;  it  exhausts  through  6 
into  the  intermediate  receiver  c,  whence  it  passes  into  the 
fF.  P.  cylinder.  The  latter  exhausts  through  (/  into  the  low- 
■surc  receiver  n;  common  to  both  L.  P.  cylinders. 
S^hrough  //  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  /,.  /',  cylinders 
passes  into  the  condenser.  The  cranks  are  placed  90° 
Kpart.  For  large  powers  the  cylinders  may  be  separated, 
Rimilar  to  the  cross -com  pound  engine  shown  in  Fig.  4  ((/). 
[n  that  case  the  low-pressure  receiver  would  most  likely  be 
h  separate  vessel.  Fig.  4  {/)  shows  the  L'ylinder  arrange- 
ment of  a  three-crank,  three-cylinder,  triple-expansion 
pagine  with  the  cylinders  placed  close  together.     In  this 
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case  the  flywheel  is  placed  on  one  end  of  the  crank-shaft. 
The  cranks  are  usually  placed  120°  apart.  The  steam  from 
the  boiler  enters  the  //.  P,  steam  chest  a  and  is  exhausted 
from  the  //.  P.  cylinder  through  d  into  the  intermediate 
receiver  and  passes  thence  into  the  /.  P.  steam  chest  c.  The 
steam  exhausts  from  the  /.  P.  cylinder  through  d  into  the 
low-pressure  receiver,  whence  it  passes  into  the  L,  P.  steam 
chest  i\  and  finally  exhausts  through /"into  the  atmosphere 
or  condenser. 

Fig-  '^  (<^)  illustrates  the  cylinder  arrangement  of  a  four- 
crank,  four-cylinder,  quadruple-expansion  engine.  Steam 
enters  the  //.  /\  cylinder  from  the  steam  chests;  it  exhausts 
through  d  into  the  first  intermediate  receiver  r,  whence  it 
passes  into  the  /  /.  P.  cylinder.  The  exhaust  from  the  lat- 
ter passes  through  d  into  the  second  intermediate  receiver  r, 
and  thence  into  the  ;?  /.  P.  cylinder.  This  cylinder  exhausts 
through  /  into  the  low-pressure  receiver  ^,  whence  the 
steam  passes  into  the  L.  P.  cylinder  and  exhausts  through  // 
into  the  condenser.     The  cranks  are  placed  90°  apart. 

Fig.  4  (//)  shows  a  cylinder  arrangement  for  a  compound 
engine  that  is  beginning  to  find  much  favor  with  designers 
of  late  for  large  powers.  The  two  cylinders  are  placed  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  and  both  pistons  are  connected 
to  the  same  crankpiii.  Sometimes  two  sets  of  such  engines 
are  placed  alongside  of  each  other,  with  the  flywheel  between 
them.  A  compound  enij^ine  arranged  in  this  manner  will 
occupy  much  less  floor  space  than  a  cross-compound  engine, 
and  will  run  just  as  steadily  as  the  latter,  owing  to  the  uni- 
formity of  the  turning  moment  on  the  crank-shaft. 


exa:mplks  of  coMPorxD  engines. 

23,  Tiindeni  Compound. — An  elevation  of  a  tandem 
compound,  high-speed  engine  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  In  the 
illustration,  a  is  the  high-])ressure  cylinder,  which  in  high- 
speed tandem  compound  engines  is  generally  placed  behind 
the  low-pressure  cylinder  b.  In  large  medium-speed  engines 
the   high -pressure   cylinder    is    often    placed    nearest    the 
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cranl; -shaft,  it  being  claimed  that  it  is  then  easier  to  remove 
ihe  pistons  and  to  examine  the  cylinders  in  case  of  repairs. 
irhcn  the  high-pressure  cylinder  is  behind,  as  in  Fig.  fi,  it 
must  generally  be  removed  entirely  in  order  to  get  at  the 


inside  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder.  Steam  is  conducted  to 
the  high-pressure  steam  chest  by  the  steam  pipe  d;  after 
the  steam  has  expanded  in  a  it  is  discharged  through  the 


connecting  pipe  c  into  the  steam  chesty  of  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  A,  and  is  finally  exhausted  into  the  condenser  oi 
atmosphere  through  the  exhaust  pipe  e.     As  in  nearly  all 
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high-speed  engines,  a  shaft  governor  is  used.  The  engine 
is  of  the  side-crank  type;  that  is,  the  crank  is  on  the  end  of 
the  crank-shaft.  Many  tandem  compound  engines  are  built, 
however,  with  a  center  crank,  which  means  that  the  crank 
is  in  the  center  of  the  crank-shaft.  In  that  case  there  are 
usually  two  flywheels,  one  on  each  side. 

i!4.     Horizontal  Cross- Com  pound. — A  perspective  view 
of  a  cross-compound,  horizontal  engine,  with  Corliss  valve 


gear,  is  given  in  Fig.  G.  In  the  ilhistration,  a  is  the  high- 
prcBsurc  cylinder  an<l  /'  the  Iniv- pressure  cylinder.  Tho 
receiver  hctwuL-ii  the  two  cylinders  is  ])l;iced  beneath  the 
floor,    the    pipe    c    k-ailing    to    it     from     the     high-pressure 
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cylinder  and  the  pipe  d  leading  from  it  to  the  low-pressure 

steam  chest.     The  cranks  are  placed  90°  apart ;  owing  to 

^Ae  fact   that   the   high-pressure   crank  e  is  on   its   upper 

quarter,  the   low-pressure  crank   is   hidden  by  the  frame. 

^^e  flywheel  /"serves  as  a  belt  wheel  and  is  placed  between 

^^^  cranks. 

36,    Vertical  Cross-Compound. — Fig.  7  shows  a  per- 

^P^iictive  view  of  a  vertical  cross-compound  engine  direct - 

^^^unected  to  a  dynamo  and  having  Corliss  valve  gear.     'The 

^^^am  is  led  to  the  ^ngine  through  the  main  steam  pipe  a^ 

^tid  before  passing  into  the  high-pressure  steam  chest  passes 

^tito  a  separator  ^,    which  removes   the   entrained   water. 

t^he  exhaust  steam  from  the  high-pressure  cylinder  c  passes 

into  the  reheating  receiver  d^  where  the  exhaust  steam  is 

superheated  by  live  steam  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the 

separator   through   the    pipe   c.      The   dynamo    is    placed 

between  the  bearings,  its  armature  being  keyed  directly  to 

the  crank-shaft. 

The  particular  engine  shown  is  about  4,500  horsepower; 
it  has  cylinders  46  and  86  inches  diameter,  a  stroke  of 
60  inches,  and  a  speed  of  75  revolutions  per  minute. 

2G.     Duplex  Vertical  and  Horizontal   Conii>oiind. — 

Fig.  8  is  a  perspective  view  of  an  8,000  horsepower  duplex 
compound  engine  with  the  two  cylinders  of  each  engine  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  The  two  engines  are  duplicates 
of  each  other  and  are  so  arranged  that  either  engine  can  be 
uncoupled.  As  shown,  the  pistons  of  the  high-pressure 
cylinders  a^  a  and  low-pressure  cylinders  /;,  /;  of  each  engine 
are  connected  to  a  common  crankpin,  as  c.  The  cranks  of 
this  engine  are  placed  45°  apart,  so  that  the  crank-shaft 
receives  eight  impulses  during  each  revohition,  which  gives 
such  a  uniform  turning  effect  that  the  flywheel  is  dispensed 
with,  its  place,  to  some  degree,  being  taken  by  the  revolving 
field  ^  of  the  dynamo.  The  steam  coming  from  the  high- 
pressure  cylinders  passes  through  reheating  receivers  t\  e. 
The  engine  has  high-pressure  cylinders  44  inches  in  diameter. 
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the  low-pressure  cylinders  are  88  inches  in  diameter,  the 
stroke   is   60  inches,  and   the   speed  is  75  revolutions  per 


minute.     The   engine  can  be   worked  up  to  12,000  horse- 
power. 

^7. 


-Fig.  i 


Tplnnjtiilnr  ConnoctliiK-Hod  Engirt 

cud  view  of  one  side  of  a  qii ad riiide- expansion,  two-crank 
engine  having  tlie  so-called  trltinKulur  coiinectlntf-wxl 
patented  by  John  Miisgrave  &  Sons,  Bolton,  England. 
The  engine  is  of  the  vertical  type  and  is  fitted  with  Corliss 
valve  gear.  The  four  cylinders  are  disposed  in  pairs  on 
each  si<le  of  the  flywheel  or  rope  drum,  the  high-pressnre 
and  first  intermediate  cylinders  being  on  one  side  of  the 
drum  and  the  second  intermediate  and  low-pressure  cylin- 
ders are  on  the  other  side.  The  crossheads  of  each  pair  of 
cylinders  are  connected  by  means  of  a  pair  of  links  a,  a  and 
a  triangular  connecting-rod^  to  a  single  crank  ir;  the  two 
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iTanks  of  the  engine  are  opposite  each  other,  so  that  the 
wights  of  the  two  sets  of   reciprocating   parts  mutm 
balance  each  other. 


The  action  of  the  triangular  connecting-rod  is  such  that 
there  are  no  dead  centers  to  the  engine,  as  although  the 
crossheads  of  both  cylinders  are  connected  to  one  crank. 
they  are  never  at  the  ends  of  their  respective  strokes  at  the 
same   lime,  and  the  turning  effort  is  the  same  as  if  they 
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were  connected  to  cranks  set  nearly  at  right  angles  to  each 
other ;  that  is,  when  one  piston  is  at  the  end  of  its  stroke 
the  other  is  nearly  in  its  central  position  and  has  a  very 
effective  leverage  to  turn  the  crank.  But  a  further  and  very 
important  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  strains  on 
the  crank  are  gradually  changed  around  the  crankpin  from 
one  side  to  the  other ;  they  are  never  suddenly  reversed,  as 
is  the  case  with  an  ordinary  engine,  and  in  consequence 
these  engines  may  be  run  at  very  high  speeds  without  any 
noticeable  jar  or  vibration.  The  triangular  connecting-rod 
mentioned  vibrates  on  a  pin  d\n  the  ends  of  a  pair  of  levers, 
as  i\  which  latter  swing  on  a  fixed  center  just  outside  of  the 
right-hand  frame.  Extensions  of  these  levers  outside  of  the 
frames  are  made  use  of  to  work  the  air  pump.  The  motion 
of  the  ends  of  the  triangular  connecting-rod,  to  which  the 
crossheads  are  connected,  is  a  vibrating  one,  due  both  to 
the  arc  formed  by  the  swinging  lever  and  to  the  circular 
path  of  the  crankpin.  In  consequence  of  this  combined 
movement,  these  ends  of  the  rod  move  up  and  down  in 
nearly  vertical  lines,  so  that  the  side  pressure  on  the  guides 
is  very  small,  in  fact  it  is  much  less  than  in  an  ordinary 
engine  with  a  connecting-rod  of  the  usual  length. 


TIIK   IlECKIVER. 

$i8.  In  j)raclice  the  rcc  civer  is  often  given  such  dimen- 
sions that  it  has  a  vohune  equal  l<>  that  of  the  low-pressure 
cylinder.  When  its  vohimc  is  that  large,  the  pressure  with- 
in it  varies  but  little,  so  long  as  the  weight  of  steam  supplied 
by  the  high-pressure  cylinder  in  one  revolution  of  the  engine 
is  ecjual  to  that  drawn  out  by  the  low-pressure  cylinder. 
Assuming  that  the  pressure  in  the  receiver  is  constant  and 
neglecting  the  resistance  of  the  passages  connected  with 
the  cylinders,  the  back  pressure  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder 
will  be  the  same  as  the  initial  pressure  in  the  low-pressure 
cylinder.  In  each  cylinder,  then,  the  steam  is  admitted, 
cut  off,  and  expanded,  just,  as  if  there,  were  two  independent 
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engines,  each  of  which  uses   the  sarae  weight  of  steam  per 
rcralution. 

29.  The  pressure  existing  in  the  receiver  can  and  does 
eiert  a  marked  influence  on  the  engine,  both  in  regard  to 
in  operation  as  a  machine  and  as  a  heat  engine.  The 
receiver  being  a  vessel  having  a  constant  volume,  the  pres- 
sure within  it  depends  on  two  things  which  are  the  rate  at 
rhich  steam  is  discharged  into  it  and  the  rate  at  which  it  is 
drawn  out.  When  the  volume  of  steam  drawn  out  is 
greater  than  the  volume  of  steam  in  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  at  the  moment  release  begins  in  that  cylinder,  it 
will  be  apparent  that  the  exhaust  steam  rushing  into  the 
receiver  must  expand  to  the  volume  drawn  from  the  receiver. 
In  expanding,  the  pressure  of  the  exhaust  steam  drops,  so 
that  the  pressure  in  the  receiver,  and  of  course  the  back 
pressure  on  the  high-pressure  piston,  is  less  than  the  pres- 
sure at  the  time  of  release.  This  difference  in  pressure  at 
the  time  of  release  and  in  the  receiver  is  termed  drop. 

30,  When  saturated  steam  is  allowed  to  expand  without 
doing  any  work,  as  is  the  case  when  the  receiver  pressure  is 
less  than  the  pressure  at  the  point  of  release,  the  steam 
becomes  superheated  to  an  extent  depending  on  the  drop. 
The  effect  of  this  superheating  is  to  partially  or  entirely 
evaporate  any  water  in  the  steam,  thus  making  it  drier  and 
tending  to  reduce  the  initial  condensation  in  the  luw-pressure 
cylinder.  It  may  be  incidentally  remarked  here  that  the 
expanding  of  steam  without  doing  any  work  is  termed  free 
exponsluu. 


^ 


31.  The  most  economical  receiver  pressure  for  a  given 
engine  can  only  be  found  by  experiment,  regulating  the 
pressure  and  noting  the  effect  upon  the  steam  consumption. 
The  receiver  pressure  is  regulated  in  several  ways.  First, 
by  making  the  cut-off  later  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder 
and  leaving  the  low-pressure  cut-off  as  before.  Since  there 
is  now  a  larger  volume  of  steam  entering  the  receiver,  the 
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receiver  pressure  will  be  higher.  The  initial  pressure  will 
also  be  higher  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  and  the  cut-off 
being  the  same  as  before,  the  mean  effective  pressure  will 
be  greater.  Since  the  mean  effective  pressure  in  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder  is  also  greater,  it  is  seen  that  the  effects  of 
a  later  cut-off  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder  is  an  increase  of 
the  power  of  the  engine. 

32.  Making  the  cut-off  earlier  in  the  high-pressure  cylin- 
der means  a  lower  pressure  at  release  and  a  lower  receiver 
pressure ;  consequently,  the  mean  effective  pressures  in  the 
two  cylinders,  and  hence  the  power  of  the  engine,  are 
decreased  by  this  means. 

33.  The  amount  of  drop  can  only  be  regulated  by  means 
of  the  low-pressure  cut-off.  Thus,  leaving  the  cut-off  of 
the  high-pressure  cylinder  as  before,  the  pressure  at  release 
will  be  the  same.  But  if  the  cut-off  is  made  later  in  the 
low-pressure  cylinder,  a  larger  volume  of  steam  will  be 
drawn  from  the  receiver,  and,  consequently,  the  receiver 
pressure  will  be  less  and  the  drop  more.  Conversely,  if  the 
low-pressure  cut-off  is  made  earlier,  there  will  be  less  steam 
drawn  from  the  receiver,  and  hence  the  receiver  pressure 
will  be  hii^hcr  and  the  drop  less. 


GOVERNING    A  COMPOUND  EXGIXE. 

34.  Obviously  a  change  in  the  receiver  pressure  due  to 
a  manipulalion  of  tlie  low-pressure  cut-off  will  change 
materially  the  amount  of  work  done  in  each  cylinder, 
although  it  will  leave  the  total  work  done  by  the  two  cylin- 
ders the  same  as  before.  Thus,  if  the  receiver  pressure  is 
lowered  by  making  the  low-pressure  cut-off  later,  the  back 
pressure  obviously  will  be  less  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder, 
and  hence  the  mean  effective  pressure  will  be  more,  so  that 
the  high-pressure  cylinder  will  now  be  doing  more  work. 
Since  the  total  amount  of  work  done  remains  the  same  as 
before,  it  follows  that  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  in  spite  of 
its  later  cut-off,  will  now  be  doing  less  work.     Conversely, 
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if  the  receiver  pressure  is  raised  by  making  the  low-pressure 
cut-off  earlier,  less  work  will  be  done  in  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  and  more  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder. 

35.  From  the  foregoing  statements  it  will  be  plain  that 
in  order  to  change  the  power  of  the  engine,  the  high-pres- 
sure cut-off  must  be  changed,  while  in  order  to  change  the 
distribution  of  work  in  the  two  cylinders,  the  low-pressure 
cut-off  must  be  changed.  This  will  explain  why  the  govern- 
ing mechanism  of  many  compound  engines  operates  upon 
the  high-pressure  cut-off,  which  manner  of  governing  is  open 
to  one  serious  objection,  however.  When  the  governor 
makes  the  high-pressure  cut-off  later  in  responding  to  an 
increase  of  load,  the  larger  share  of  the  total  work  will 
be  done  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder;  conversely,  if  the  gov- 
ernor makes  the  cut-off  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder  earlier, 
the  larger  share  of  the  work  will  be  done  in  the  high-pressure 
cylinder,  and  at  very  early  cut-offs  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
may  then  actually  be  a  drag  on  the  engine. 

36,  In  order  to  overcome  the  objectionable  features  of 
controlling  only  the  high-pressure  cut-off,  many  compound 
engines  have  the  governor  operate  both  the  high-pressure 
and  the  low-pressure  cut-offs.  In  that  case  the  governor 
operates  the  high-pressure  cut-off  in  order  to  change  the 
power  of  the  engine  and  the  low-pressure  cut-off  in  order 
to  equalize  the  work  done  in  the  two  cylinders.  That  is, 
when  the  governor  makes  the  cut-off  later  in  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder,  it  also  makes  it  later  in  the  low-pressure 
cylinder;  conversely,  when  the  load  is  lighter,  the  governor 
makes  the  cut-off  earlier  in  both  cylinders. 


RECEIVEU  FITTIXGS. 

37.  Receivers  should  always  be  fitted  with  gauges  regis- 
tering from  zero  to  the  maximum  pressure  in  one  direction 
and  from  zero  to  30  inches  of  vacuum  in  the  other  direction, 
i.  e.,  with  compound  gauges.  The  receiver  should  also  be 
fitted  with  pop  safety  valves  of  large  capacity,  so  that  in 
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case  the  low-pressure  cut-off  should  be  set  too  early,  or,  if 
a  releasing  gear  is  used,  if  the  gear  should  fail  to  open  the 
low-pressure  admission  valves,  the  steam  would  be  relieved. 
Otherwise,  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  aided  by  the  momen- 
tum of  the  tlywheel,  would  pump  the  receiver  full  of  steam 
and  cause  it  to  explode. 


SETl'ING  THE  VALVK.S  OF  MULTIPLE-EXPANSION  ENGINES. 

38.  In  setting  the  valves  of  horizontal,  compound,  and 
triple-expansion  engines,  considerable  more  lead  should  be 
given  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder.  The  lead  for  a  48-inch, 
low-pressure,  condensing  cylinder  could  be  from  ^  to  ^^j  inch, 
and  if  the  back  pressure  is  very  low  the  lead  may  be  some- 
what larger.  The  valves  of  each  cylinder  of  a  compound 
and  triple-expansion  engine  must  be  set  in  relation  to  the 
crank  on  which  that  cylinder  is  doing  its  work.  For  vertical 
engines  it  is  customary  to  give  a  little  more  lead  on  the  bot- 
tom than  on  the  top,  for  the  reason  that  the  force  required 
to  accelerate  the  reciprocating  parts  is  greater  on  the  up 
stroke  than  on  the  down  stroke,  due  to  the  weight  of  the 
reciprocating  parts.  In  many  of  the  valve  gears  now  in  use, 
the  action  of  the  valve  is  so  quick  at  the  instant  of  opening 
that  many  engineers  now  measure  the  lead  not  in  the 
amount  tliat  thf  valve  is  oi)en  when  the  engine  is  on  the 
renter,  l)Ut  by  {he  position  of  the  crank  when  the  valve 
begins  to  open.  Tlu'  pratticc  with  some  engineers  is  to 
have  the  valve  bci;iii  to  oj)rn  when  the  crank  is  yet  15"  from 
the  (lead  (X'litcr.  This  ani^ie,  however,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  limit  ratlu-r  than  as  an  average.  Perhaps  7°  to  10"^  would 
be  the  average. 


KQr.vi.iziNc;  WORK  noxK  ix  the  cylinders. 

•^1).  The  (|irv'Slion  of  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  that 
both  cylinder ;  n!'  a  compound  engine  should  do  an  exactly 
equal  amount  of  work  is  at  present  in  a  somewhat  unsettled 
state  as  far  as  cross-compound  engines  are  concerned.     From 
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the  builder's  standpoint  it  is  more  desirable  to  have  the 
initial  loads  on  the  piston  rods,  crossheads,  connecting-rods, 
and  crankpins  equal  in  order  that  these  parts  may  be  dupli- 
cates and  yet  of  equal  strenrtli.     The  initial  load  is  given 
by  multiplying  the  area  of  the  piston  by  the  initial  steam 
pressure.     Obviously,  it  is  independent  of  the  cut-off,  that 
is,  the  initial  load  is  the  same  whether  the  cut-off  is  at  ^<y  or 
•fsof  the  stroke,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  there  is 
no  relation  between  the  initial  load  and  the  work  done  in 
the  cylinder.     Consequently,  it  is  entirely  possible  with  an 
^9ual  division  of  work  td  have  the  maximum  stresses  on  the 
P^rts  of  one  side  of  the  engine  far  in  excess  of  those  on  the 
P^rts  of  the  other  side.     For  this  reason  it  is  urged  by  many 
Engineers  that  in  cross-compound  engines,  where  the  parts 
previously  named  are  in  duplicate,  to  so  distribute  the  work 
^hat  the  initial  loads  will  be  approximately  equal. 

40.  Opinions  differ  as  to  w^hether  a  cross-compound 
engine  will  run  more  satisfactory  when  the  work  is  equally 
divided,  and  a  decision  one  way  or  the  other  is  best  based  on 
an  actual  trial.  The  mechanical  operation  of  the  engine  is 
here  referred  to,  not  its  economy. 

41.  In  tandem  compounds  the  work  is  generally  evenly 
distributed  between  the  cylinders,  but  even  quite  a  percep- 
tible variation  seems  to  have  no  harmful  effect,  as  far  as  the 
quiet  running  of  the  engine  is  concerned. 

4ti.  In  practice  it  is  probably  the  best  plan  with  a 
given  engine,  when  the  design  permits  it,  to  distribute  the 
work  between  the  cylinders  so  as  to  obtain  the  smallest  pos- 
sible water  consumption  compatible  with  steady  and  satis- 
factory running.  This  object  in  any  case  can  only  be 
attained  by  repeated  trials,  changing  the  receiver  pressures 
in  order  to  change  the  work  done  in  each  cylinder  and 
noting  the  water  consumption  after  each  change.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  best  plan  to  try  to  secure  the  highest 
economy  obtainable  in  conjunction  with  a  satisfactory 
mechanical  operation. 
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43.  In  many  compound  engines,  especially  in  engines  of 
the  high-speed  type,  the  distribution  of  work  in  the  two 
cylinders  has  been  determined  upon  by  the  builder  and  can- 
not be  changed  by  any  means  at  the  command  of  the  atten- 
dant. The  valves  of  both  cylinders  are  generally  under  the 
control  of  the  governor,  and  the  angle  of  advance  then 
being  a  fixed  quantity,  which  cannot  readily  be  changed,  it 
follows  that  all  the  attendant  can  do  is  to  keep  the  valves 
centrally  set  and  the  engine  in  first-class  running  condition. 
There  is  little  or  no  chance  to  improve  the  economy,  i.  e.,  to 
lower  the  steam  consumption,  at  least,  as  far  as  the  engine 
itself  is  concerned. 


THE  STEAM  JACKET. 

44.  When  the  cylinder  of  an  engine  is  surrounded  with 
a  casing  and  the  space  between  the  cylinder  and  casing  is 
filled  with  live  steam  during  running,  the  cylinder  is  said  to 
be  steam-jacketed.  In  comparatively  slow-speed  engines, 
say  up  to  150  revolutions  per  minute,  using  saturated 
steam,  a  properly  applied  and  properly  cared  for  steam 
jacket  will  generally  produce  a  distinct  gain  in  economy, 
while  one  that  is  improperly  applied  or  cared  for  will  prove 
a  loss  and  sometimes  a  very  serious  one.  If  possible  it  is 
always  better  to  use  steam  of  a  higher  temperature  in  the 
jacket  than  that  which  enters  the  cylinder.  In  a  compound 
entwine  a  jacket  may  be  applied  to  the  high-pressure  cylin- 
der and  the  receiver,  and  in  a  triple-expansion  engine  to  the 
first  and  sec(^nd  cylinders  and  both  receivers,  but  in  neither 
case  need  it  he  applied  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder.  The 
object  of  the  steam  jacket  is  to  prevent  condensation  taking 
place  in  the  cylinder;  if  the  steam  that  runs  the  engine  can 
be  superheated  sufficiently  to  prevent  initial  condensation, 
there  will  then  be  no  need  of  a  steam  jacket,  and  the 
engine  will  he  more  economical  without  a  steam  jacket  than 
with  one. 

45.  In  order  to  jrain  a  clear  understanding  of  why  a  steam 
jacket  under  proper  conditions  will  improve  the  economy, 
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the  action  of  the  steam  that  actually  takes  place  in  a  steam 
qlimler  after  the  engine  is  fairly  started  and  when  using 
ordinary  saturated  steam  should  be  understixid.  This  action 
in  an  unjacketed  cylinder  is  as  follnw-s : 

Steam  enters  at  the  beginning-  of  the  stroke,  and  as  it  is 

hotter  than   the  metal  with    which    il  comes  in  contact,  a 

portion  of  the  entering  steam  is  condensed  in  heating  up  the 

cylinder  head,  piston,  and  cylinder  to  the   temperature  of 

ihesleam.     As  the  piston  moves  forwards,  uncovering  fresh 

surfaces  of  the  cylinder,  the  condensation  continues  until 

aftsrihe  admission  of  steam  ceases— i.  e.,  until  the  point  of 

cut-off  is  reached.     The  steam  then  commences  to  expand 

and  correspondingly   lowers  in    pressure  and  temperature, 

and  unless  the  steam  is  cut  off  very  early  in  the  stroke,  no 

further  condensation  occurs  after  the  cut-off  has  taken  place 

(although  for  some   distance   further  the  piston  uncovers 

fresh  surfaces  of  the  cylinder  that  are  cooler  than  the  steam) 

for  the  reason  that,  as  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  steam 

/alls  through  expansion,  the  head,  piston,  and  walls  of  the 

cylinder  already  heated  begin  to  give  up  their  heat  to  the 

Steam  and  prevent  further  condensation  taking  place.      As 

the  expansion  is  carried  still  farther  and  the  temperature  of 

the  steam  correspondingly  lowered,  a  portion  of  the  water 

previously  condensed  is  reevaporated  into  steam  by  the  heat 

given  up  by  the  piston,  cylinder,  and  head,  raising  thetermi- 

Lnal  pressure  in  the  cylinder.     When  the  piston  arrives  at 

■the  end  of  the  stroke,  the  exhaust  valve  opens  and  the  pres- 

Bmire  and  temperature  of  the  steam  lowers  immediately,  the 

Etemainder  of  the   water  previously  condensed  then  being 

■reevaporated  by  the  heat  extracted  from  the  cylinder  walls, 

nnston,  and  head,  and  passes  out  with   the  exhaust  steam. 

tThe  exhaust  steam  is  much  colder  than  the  metal,  and  during 

nhe  whole  of  the  return  stroke  is  absorbing  heat  from  the 

npiston,  cylinder  walls,  and  head,  lowering  their  temperature, 

which  has  to  be  raised  again  by  the  steam  entering  for  the 

next  forward  stroke.     The  action  of  the  heal  above  described 

takes  place  very  quickly  and  affects  the  metal  of  the  cylinder 

jid  head  to  a  slight  depth  only,  as  there  is  not  time  for  it  to 
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penetrate  very  deeply;  but  it  affects  it  at  each  stroke  of  tb^ 
engine,  and  a  small  loss  each  stroke  aggregates  a  very  larg^ 
one  during  the  day's  run.    This  action  is  also  greatly  increase^i 
by  water  held  in  suspension  or  entrained  in  the  steam;  it  i^ 
therefore  important  that  dry  steam  only  should  be  used. 

40.     The  action  that  takes  place  in  a  steam- jacketed  cyliiB-  — 
der  is  quite  different,  as  the followingdescription  will  indicate  ^ 
Suppose  the  jackets  to  contain  steam  at  the  same  tempera,  -^ 
ture  as  the  steam  entering  the  cylinder — this  being  the  usua,I 
case  with  the  high-pressure  cylinder  of  a  compound  or  triple—; 
expansion  engine — and  also  suppose  the  jackets  to  be  so 
arranged  that  neither  air  nor  water  can  collect  and  interfere 
with  their  usefulness.     At  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  the 
cylinder  and  head  will  be  at  the  same  temperature  as  the 
entering  steam,  and  none  of  the  entering  steam  will  be  con- 
densed by  them,  as  in  the  case  of  an  un jacketed  cylinder; 
the  piston  itself  will  be  in  the  same  condition  as  before,  and  a 
portion  of  the  steam  will  be  condensed  and  reevaporated  by 
it.     After  the  admission  of  steam  ceases  and  the  temperature 
of  the  steam  inside  the  cylinders  becomes  less  through  expan- 
sion, heat  is  transferred  from  the  cylinder  walls  to  this  steam, 
reevaporating  the  small  amouat  of  water  condensed  by  the 
piston.     The  walls,  in  turn,  absorb  heat  from  the  steam  in 
the  jacket,  condensing  some  steam  in  the  jacket,  but  main- 
taining the  cylinder  at  nearly  an  even  temperature.      When 
the  exhaust  valve  opens  and  the  pressure  and  temperature 
of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  l)econie  lower,  there  is  no  water 
to  reevaporate;   but  as  the  steam  inside  the  cylinder  is  then 
inuc^h  iM)()ler  than  the  walls  of   the  cylinder,  it  absorbs  heat 
from   them  durinii^   the    whole  of  the  return   stroke,  which 
heal,  in  turn,  is  absorl)ed  from  the  steam  in  the  jacket,  and 
this  heat  is  practically  wasted.      The  actual  gain  effected  by 
the   use  of    a  steam  jacket    on  a  cylinder  is    the  difference 
between  the  saving  due  to  the  j)revention  of  condensation  in 
the  cylinder  at   the  beginnini»-  (»f  the  stroke   and  the  loss  by 
heating  the  exhaust  steam  during  the  return  stroke;  and  this 
gain  may  in  many  cases  be  very  slight. 
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REHEATERS. 

47.   A  reheater  is  a  modification  of  the  receiver  com- 
monly used   in    multiple-expansion    engines    and    consists 
essentially  of  a  receiver  containing  coils  or  nests  of  small 
pipes,  through  which   high-pressure   steam    circulates  and 
which  are  so  arranged  that  the  working  steam  must  circu- 
late around  them  thoroughly  and  become  reheated,  from 
which  fact   the   apparatus   receives   its   name.     Formerly, 
receivers  were  simply  reservoirs  placed  between  the  cylin- 
ders.   The  next  step  was  to  provide  these  receivers  with 
steam  jackets,  and   from    noticing   the  economy  obtained 
from    the     steam- jacketed     receiver,     the     reheater    was 
developed.      It   is   claimed   by   advocates   of   the   reheater 
that  a  gain   of    10    per    cent,    can    be    realized    by    their 
use  under  favorable  conditions.     This,    however,   depends 
entirely  on  circumstances,  and  a  reheater,  instead  of  causing 
a  gain,  may  cause  a  positive   loss.      Furthermore,   it  can 
seldom  or  never  be  predicted  beforehand  whether  a  reheater 
will    be   a   gain   or   a   loss.      However,   it   can   always   be 
determined  afterwards  whether  the  action  of  the  reheater 
is  profitable.     If  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  low-pressure 
exhaust  shows  that  the  temperature  of  the  exhaust  steam 
is  higher  than   that   corresponding    to    its    pressure,    the 
reheater    is    wasting    heat,     and     the     reheating     should 
be   abandoned.      In  proportioning   the   reheating   surface, 
40  square  feet  of  surface  are  generally  allowed  for  every 
cubic  foot  of  steam  swept  into  the  reheater  by  the  high- 
pressure  piston  during  exhaust. 

48.  Fig.  10  shows  a  common  form  of  a  reheater.  It 
consists  of  a  cast-iron  or  wrought-iron  shell  a,  having  at  one 
end  a  tube  plate  d  secured  between  the  shell  a  and  cover  c. 
A  large  number  of  wrought-iron  boiler  tubes,  as  d,  d^  are 
expanded  into  this  tube  plate.  These  boiler  tubes  are 
expanded  at  the  other  end  into  the  tube  plate  r,  which  is 
bolted  to  the  head  f.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  head  c  and 
tube  plate  y  form  a  vessel  that  is  independent  of  the  shell  of 
the  receiver,  so  that  the  tubes  are  perfectly  free  to  expand 
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or  contract.     The  right-hand  end  of  the  reheater  is  closed 
by  the  cover  g  through  which  the  steam  pipe  //  and  air  drain 
pipe  /  pass.     Stuffingboxes  are  used  to  make  a  steam-tight 
joint  where  these  pipes  pass  through  the  head.     An  auto- 
matic air  valve  is  generally  attached  to  the  pipe  /,  through 
which  the  air  is  discharged  when    starting  up    and  which 
closes  as  soon  as  steam  reaches  it.     The  pipe  //  serves  as  a 
drain   and   is   led   to  a   trap.     The   drain  for   the  shell  is 
attached  at  k  and  is  also  led  to  a  trap. 


Fig.  10. 

The  exhaust  from  the  high-pressure  cylinder  enters  at  / 
and  is  compelled  by  the  baffle  plate  ;//  to  flow  in  the  path 
indicated  by  the  arrows  over  the  tubes  d,  d,  and  finally  passes 
tliroui»:h  the  oi)enin,i^  //  to  the  low-pressure  steam  chest. 
Live  steam  at  boiler  pressure  is  admitted  to  the  tubes 
through  the  pipe  o  and  leaves  through  //. 


4i).  For  very  large  engines  reheaters  are  often  con- 
structed similar  to  tubular  boilers,  the  tubes  being  expanded 
into  rigid  tube-sheets  riveted  to  the  shell.  The  working 
steam,  then,  generally  passes  through  the  tubes,  while  the 
steam  used  for  reheating  circulates  outside  of  them.  With 
such  a  reheater  it  is  a  good  ])lan  to  take  the  live  steam  for 
the  reheater  from  a  connection  placed  between  the  throttle 
and  the  engine.  If  this  is  done,  steam  will  be  admitted  to 
both  sides  of  the  reheater  as  soon  as  the  engine  is  started, 
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H^f  and,  in  cousequence,  its  expansion  will  be  more  uniform, 
ifl  which  renders  it  less  liable  to  leakage  around  the  tube  ends. 

t  J  50.  A  reheating  receiver  should,  in  general,  never  be 
i^B  used  when  the  engine  uses  superheated  steam,  for  the 
^m  reason  that  the  steam  entering  the  receiver  usually  con- 
■  tains  enough  superheat  to  prevent  initial  condensation,  and 
"le  use  of  a  reheating  receiver  under  these  conditions  will 
result  in  a  direct  waste  of  heat. 


RATIO  OF  EXPA2*^SION. 


Calculations  PERTAnsrcNG^  to  com 

I  POUND  ENGLNES. 

I 


RATIO  OF  EXPANSION  BY  VOLUME. 

Al.    The   ratio   of    expansion    of    a.   multiple-expansion 


igine  is  generally  given  as  the  ratio  between  the  volume  of 
steam  admitted  to  the  high-pressure  cylinder  and  the 
volume  of  steam  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  at  low- 
pressure  release,  that  is,  at  the  time  the  low-pressure 
exhaust  valve  opens.  The  ratio  of  expansion  is  independ- 
ent of  the  low-pressure  cut-off  or  volume  of  the  receiver. 

53.     The   ratio   of    expansion   of    a    multiple-expansion 
engine   may   be    found    in    two   different   ways.      In   the 
formulas  corresponding  to  the  following  rules: 
£=  total  ratio  of  expansion; 
2'  =  volume  of  high-pressure  cylinder  up  to  the  point  of 

cut-off,  including  clearance; 
V=  volume  of  low-pressure  cylinder  at  release,  including 

the  clearance; 
/  =  ratio  of  expansion  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder; 
1  f_  =  volume     swept     through    by    high -pressure    piston, 
clearance  included. 
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Rale  1.  —  To  find  the  total  ratio  of  expansion^  divide  ^>^'' 
volume  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  up  to  the  point  of  rclet^-^^' 
and  including  clearance  by  the  volume  of  the  high-prcssie  ^^ 
cylinder  up  to  the  point  of  cut-off  and  including  clearance, 

V 
Or,  ^  =  -. 

'  V 

Rule  2. —  To  find  the  total  ratio  of  expansion^  multiply 
the  ratio  of  expansion  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder  by  //^^ 
volume  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  up  to  the  point  of  relea^^ 
and  divide  by  the  volume  swept  through  by  t/ie  high-pressur^^ 
piston^  clearance  included, 

e  V 
Or,  E^^^ 


^^ 


When  applying  rules  1  and  8  to  a  triple-expansion  or 
quadruple-expansion  engine,  the  intermediate  cylinders  are 
to  be  neglected  entirely;  that  is,  consider  only  the  first 
and  last  cylinders.  The  ratio  of  expansion  calculated  by 
rules  1  and  2  is  known  as  the  ratio  of  expansion  by 
volume,  and  when  the  expression  **  ratio  of  expansion"  is 
used  without  any  particular  qualification,  it  is  always  under- 
stood to  mean  by  volume. 

Example  1. — The  volume  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder  of  a  triple- 
exj)ansi<)n  engine,  up  to  the  point  of  cut-oflf,  is  G50  cubic  inches;  the 
volume  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  is  13,650  cubic  inches.  What  is 
the  total  ratio  of  expansion  ? 

Solution. — Applying  rule  1,  we  have 

Example  2. — The  volume  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  of  a  com- 
pound engine  is  16,548  cubic  inches.  The  volume  swept  through  by 
the  high-pressure  piston,  including  clearance,  is  4,234  cubic  inches. 
The  ratio  of  expansion  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder  being  2.6,  what  is 
the  total  ratio  of  expansion  ? 

Solution. — Applying  rule  2,  we  have 

,,      2.6x16,548       ,„,^       . 

E  = j-x:,. —  =  10.16.     Ans. 

4,2.>4 
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RATIO  OF  SXPAK8IOX  BT  PBESSITRE. 

53.   The   ratio    of    expansion  of    a   multiple-expansion 

engine  is  sometimes  given  as  the  ratio  between  the  absolute 

pressure  at  the  point  of  cut-off  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder 

and  the  absolute  pressure  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  at 

the  point  of  release.     The  ratio  of  expansion  by  pressure  is, 

for  the  same   engine,   always  greater   than   the    ratio   of 

expansion  by  volume,  owing  to  drop  in  the  receiver.     The 

absolute  pressures  are  taken  by  measurement  from  indicator 

diagrams. 


HORSEPOWER   OF    COMPOUND    ENGINES. 


CALCtTLATING  THE  INDICATED  HORSEPOWER. 

54,  The  indicated  horsepower  of  a  compound  or  triple- 
expansion  engine  is  calculated  from  the  indicator  diagrams 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  with  any  simple  engine,  con- 
sidering each  cylinder  as  a  simple  engine  and  adding  the 
horsepowers  of  the  engines  together.  In  taking  the  indica- 
tor cards  from  a  compound  engine,  the  precaution  of  taking 
the  cards  simultaneously  from  all  cylinders  must  be  observed, 
especially  when  the  engine  runs  under  a  variable  load,  since 
otherwise  an  entirely  wrong  distribution  of  power  may  be 
shown,  and  there  may  also  be  a  great  variation  between  the 
indicated  horsepower  really  existing  and  that  calculated 
from  diagrams  taken  at  different  times. 

55,  The  indicated  horsepower  of  compound  engines  is 
sometimes  found  by  referring  the  mean  effective  pressure  of 
the  high-pressure  cylinder  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder  and 
calculating  the  horsepower  of  the  engine  on  the  assumption 
that  all  the  work  is  done  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder.  To 
do  this,  the  mean  effective  pressures  of  the  two  cylinders 
are  found  from  indicator  diagrams;  the  mean  effective 
pressure  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder  is  then  divided  by  the 
ratio  of  the  volume  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  to  that  of 
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the  high-pressure  cylinder,  and  the  quotient  is  added  to  tli.^ 
mean    effective    pressure    of    the    low-pressure    cylindei^. 
The  sum  is  then  taken  as  the  mean  effective  pressure  of  tlie 
engine,  and  the  area  of  the  low-pressure  piston  as  the  piston 
area;  with  these  data,  the  length  of  stroke  and  the  number 
of  strokes,  the  horsepower  is  computed  as  for  any  simple 
engine.     In  the  case  of  a  triple-expansion  engine,  the  mean 
effective  pressures  of  the  high-pressure   and   intermediate 
cylinders   are    referred   to   the   low-pressure    cylinder  and 
added  to  its  mean  effective  pressure.     While  this  method 
shortens  the  labor  of  computing  the  horsepower,  it  obviously 
does  not  show  the  distribution  of  work  between  the  cylin- 
ders, and  for  this  reason  is  going  rapidly  out  of  use. 


ESTIMATING  THE  INDICATED  HORSEPOWER. 

66.  The  horsepower  of  a  multiple-expansion  engine 
cannot  be  estimated  with  any  great  degree  of  accuracy, 
and  in  practice  it  would  be  considered  a  satisfactory  result 
if  the  indicated  horsepower  and  estimated  horsepower  agree 
within  10  per  cent. 

57.  The  difficulty  of  determining  the  horsepower  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  mean  effective  pressure  cannot  be  esti- 
mated very  closely,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  better  to  take 
the  mean  elTective  pressure  from  diagrams  whenever  this  is 
feasible. 

5S.  The  horsepower  of  a  multiple-expansion  engine  is 
estimated  by  estimating  the  horsepower  of  a  simple  expan- 
sive engine  having  the  same  dimensions  as  the  low-pressure 
cylinder,  the  same  piston  speed,  the  same  initial  pressure, 
and  the  same  total  ratio  of  expansion.  The  problem  then 
resolves  itself  into  finding  the  probable  mean  effective  pres- 
sure of  this  equivalent  simple  expansive  engine. 

59,  To  estimate  the  probable  mean  effective  pressure,  it 
is  necessary  to  assume  an  initial  and  a  terminal  pressure  in 
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order  to  determine  the  probable  ratio  of  expansion  by  pres- 
sure.   With   a   steam  pipe  of  ample  size  and  the  throttle 
wide  open,  the  initial  pressure  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder 
will  probably  average  5  pounds  per  square  inch  below  the 
boiler  pressure.     The  terminal  pressure,  i.  e. ,  the  pressure 
at  the  point  of  release  in  the   low-pressure  cylinder,   may 
be  assumed  to  average   9  pounds   absolute   in  condensing 
engines  and  19  pounds  absolute  in  non-condensing  engines. 
Then,  the  total  ratio  of  expansion,  by  pressure,  will  be  the 
absolute  initial  pressure  divided  by  the  absolute  terminal 
pressure.      This  determination  of   one  of   the  factors  (the 
total  ratio  of  expansion),  being  based  on  assumptions  that 
may  differ  considerably  from  the  conditions  actually  exist- 
ing, will  serve  to  show  why  the  determination  of  the  mean 
effective  pressure  is  only  approximate  at  best,   and  that, 
hence,  the  horsepower  of  the  engine  cannot  be  estimated 
with  any  great  degree  of  accuracy. 

Rule  3. —  To  estimate  the  probable  mean  effective  pressure 
of  a  simple  expansive  engine  equivalent  in  power  to  a  given 
multiple-expansion  engine,  multiply  the  estimated  initial  abso- 
lute pressure  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder  by  the  factor  oppo- 
site the  ratio  of  expansion  i?t  Table  I.  Subtract  the  estimated 
back  pressure  and  multiply  the  remainder  by  the  factor  corre- 
sponding to  the  type  of  engine  and  given  in  Table  II, 

Or,  Pm  =  {PiC-p^)xA 

where    p^  =  mean  effective  pressure ; 

Pi  =  initial  absolute  pressure  in  the  high-pressure 
cylinder ; 
c  =  factor  taken  from  Table  I ; 
Pi,  =  absolute  back  pressure ; 
f  =  factor  taken  from  Table  II. 

The  absolute  back  pressure  may  be  estimated  at  17  pounds 
for  non-condensing  engines  and  3  pounds  for  condensing 
engines.  The  values  here  given  are  averajij^e  values  and 
may  vary  somewhat  from  the  true  values  that  may  actually 
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TABI.E  I. 


FACTORS  CORRESPOXDIXG 

TO  RATIOS  OF  EXPAXSIOX. 
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TABTiE  II. 

FACTOH^  C:C)RHKSI»OM>IN<;   TO  TYPE  OF  EN'GIXE. 


Type  of  Engine. 


Compound,  non-condensing  Corliss 

Compounrl,  condensing  Corliss 

Coni[)oun(l,  non-condensing  slide-valve.  . 

C'oinj)ound,  condensing  slide-valve 

Triple-ex j)ansion,  condensing  Corliss.  .  .  . 
Triplc^expansion,  condensing  slide-valve 


Ratio  of 
Expansion. 

b'ai  tor. 

0-12 
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obtain  with  a  given   engine,  and   thus  another  source  of 
error  is  introduced  in  the  estimation  of  the  mean  effective 

pressure. 

60,  The  mean  effective  pressure  having  been  estimated 
by  rule  3,  the  horsepower  is  calculated  by  multiplying 
together  the  estimated  mean  effective  pressure,  the  length 
of  stroke  in  feet,  the  area  of  the  low-pressure  piston  in 
square  inches,  and  the  number  of  strokes  per  minute,  and 
dividing  the  product  by  33,000.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this 
IS  the  same  rule  by  which  the  horsepower  of  any  simple 
engine  is  calculated. 

Example. — Estimate  the  probable  horsepower  of  a  triple-expansion 

engine  having  cylinder  diameters  of  22,  35,  and  56  inches;  a  common 

stroke  of  36  inches;  a  speed  of  140  revolutions  per  minute;  and  a  boiler 

pressure   of  175  pounds.     The  engine  is  condensing  and  fitted  with 

piston  valves  throughout. 

Sf>LUTioN. — The  absolute  initial  pressure  may  be  estimated  at 
(175  -+-  14.7)  —  5  =  184.7,  say  185  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  ter- 
minal pressure,  by  Art.  59,  may  be  taken  as  9  pounds.  Then  the  ratio 
of  expansion  by  pressure  is  i{*-  =  20.55.  By  Table  I,  the  factor  for  a 
ratio  of  expansion  of  20  is  .199,  and  for  21  is  .192.  Since  20.55  is  about 
midway  between  20  and  21,  the  factor  to  be  used  may  safely  be  assumed 
to  be  midway  between  .199  and  .192,  say  .195.  The  back  pressure,  by 
Art.  59,  may  be  estimated  at  3  pounds.  Since  the  engine  is  fitted 
with  piston  valves,  which  are  the  equivalent  of  slide  valves,  the  factor 
to  be  taken  from  Table  II  is  .6. 

Applying  rule  3,  we  get 

Pm  =  (185  X  .195  —  8)  X  .6  =  19.8  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Then,  the  probable  indicated  horsepower 

19.8  X  tf  X  56^  X  .7854X2  X  140       ,.,,,.,.  ,  .,.,,       . 

= — TiTTTuu* =  l,241.,j.),  say  1.2o0.     Ans. 


CYIilNDEU    VOI^LMES. 


61.  The  average  ratios  of  cylinder  volumes  of  compound 
and  triple-expansion  engines  with  different  steam  pressures 
are  given  in  Table  III. 
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Condensing 

ENGINE    MANAGEMENT. 

(PART  1.) 


TAKING  CHARGE. 

1.  The  first  duty  of  an  engineer  in  taking  charge  of  a 
power  plant  is  to  make  a  thorough  inspection  of  all  parts  of 
it  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  every  detail  of  the 
engines,  boilers,  pumps,  and  their  appurtenances.  He 
should  notice  particularly  if  any  parts  of  the  engines, 
pumps,  etc.,  such  as  cylinder  heads,  valve-chest  covers, 
pump  or  condenser  bonnets,  connecting  or  eccentric  rods, 
are  disconnected  or  removed.  If  any  parts  have  been 
removed,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  opportunity  to 
examine  them.  The  condition  of  the  interior  parts  of  the 
engines  should  be  noted.  If  the  cylinder  heads  are  off,  he 
should  examine  and  try  with  a  wrench  the  follower  bolts 
and  piston-rod  nuts.  He  should  look  carefully  at  the  walls 
of  the  cylinders,  and  if  they  are  cut,  grooved,  or  pitted,  he 
should  make  a  note  of  the  fact  for  future  reference  and 
comparison.  The  clearance  between  cylinder  head  and 
piston  should  be  measured  and  marked  on  the  guides  with  a 
center  punch  in  order  to  ascertain  and  preserve  a  record  of 
the  space  there  is  to  spare  for  taking  up  the  wear  on  con- 
necting-rod journals.  The  cylinders  should  be  wiped  out 
thoroughly  with  oily  waste  and  a  liberal  coating  of  cylinder 
oil  should  be  applied  to  the  wearing  surfaces  before  closing 
up  the  cylinders. 

§31 
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3.  If  the  valve-chest  covers  are  off,  the  condition  of  the 
valves  and  seats  should  be  noted.  The  lead  of  the  valves 
should  be  examined;  this  may  be  done  by  turning  the 
engines  over  by  hand,  having  first  poured  a  little  oil  into 
the  journals.  The  valve  gear  should  be  watched  during  the 
operation  of  turning  the  engine,  in  order  to  discover  if  there 
is  any  derangement  of  the  valve  gear;  if  there  is  any 
obstruction  to  the  engine  turning  freely,  it  will  be  revealed 
during  the  turning  process. 

3.  If  the  pump-valve  bonnets  are  off,  the  valves  and 
valve  chambers  should  be  examined.  If  the  valves  are  of 
hard,  flat  rilbber  and  any  of  them  are  much  worn  on  their 
lower  faces,  they  should  be  turned  over;  if  they  are  curled 
from  standing  dry  for  some  time,  or  other  causes,  they 
should  be  faced  off. 

4.  If  the  condenser  bonnets  are  off,  examine  the  interior 
of  the  condenser  in  order  to  ascertain  its  condition.  If  a 
surface  condenser,  fill  the  steam  side  of  the  condenser  with 
water  and  look  for  leaky  tubes;  replace  with  new  ones  any 
tubes  that  may  be  split  and  renew  all  leaky  tube  packing. 

5.  Just  before  replacing  any  of  the  covers,  bonnets,  or 
cylinder  heads,  a  final  examination  should  be  made  to  see 
that  no  tools,  waste,  or  other  foreign  matter  are  left  inside; 
look  j)arti(uilarly  for  nionkeywrenches,  hammers,  cold  chisels, 
hand  lamps,  and  j)ic(X's  of  waste,  as  it  is  ciuite  a  usual  occur- 
rence to  find  oiu'  or  more  of  these  articles  inside  of  the 
machinery,  left  there  by  careless  workmen;  it  is  advisable 
that  the  engineer  in  chari'e  should  attend  to  this  duty  {)er- 
sonally.  Prior  to  replacinj^'  covers,  bonnets,  or  cylinder 
heads,  the  gaskets  should  be  examined:  if  they  are  torn  or 
worn  out,  new  ones  should  be  used,  and  a  thin  coating  of 
black  lead  (!^M-a|)hite)  should  be  applied  to  them  before  they 
are  [)ul  in  [)la(  e. 

0.  If  the  coimectin<^-ro(l  is  disconnec^ted  at  the  crankpin 
end,  an  excellent  opportunity  to   examine  the  condition  of 
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the  crankpin  and  brasses  presents  itself ;  if  they  are  cut  or 
are  rough,  they  should  be  scraped  down  with  a  scraper  and 
finished  off  with  a  smooth  file,  but  it  must  be  skilfully  done ; 
in  connecting  up,  the  crankpin  brasses  should  not  be  set  up 
too  tight  upon  the  pin;  better  leave  them  a  little  slack, 
to  be  taken  up  after  the  engine  has  been  running  for 
airhile. 

7.  Examine  the  piston  rod  and  valve-stem  stuffingboxes 
and  put  a  turn  or  more  of  packing  in  them,  as  may  be 
required.     Examine  the  cylinder  relief   valves,  if  any  are 

fitted  to  the  engine;  also  examine  the  drain  cocks  to  see 

that  they  are  not  stopped  up. 

8,  Having  put  the  engine  in  good  order  and  gotten  it 
ready  for  steam,  the  engineer  should  turn  his  attention  to 
the  feedwater  apparatus;  he  should  examine  the  main  feed- 
pump most  carefully.  If  it  is  a  plunger  pump,  note  the 
condition  of  the  plunger  packing  and  repack  the  stuffing- 
box  if  necessary;  if  it  is  a  piston  pump,  examine  the  piston- 
rod  packing  and  put  in  a  turn  or  two  of  packing  if  the  box 
will  take  it.  Examine  the  petcock  and  see  that  it  is  not 
stopped  up. 

9.  When  satisfied  that  the  pump  is  in  good  order,  pro- 
ceed to  trace  up  the  pipes.  Commence  with  the  suction 
pipe  at  the  pump;  follow  it  up  and  examine  every  foot  of  it 
to  and  from  the  filter,  feedwater  heater,  or  grease  extractor, 
if  there  be  one  or  the  other,  to  the  source  of  the  feedwater 
supply,  wherever  that  may  be,  and  make  sure  that  there  is 
nothing  the  matter  with  this  supply.  Now  start  at  the 
pump  again  and  follow  up  the  delivery  pipe,  tracing  it 
through  all  its  windings,  noting  every  bend  and  connection, 
if  any;  also  note  where  it  enters  and  leaves  the  feedwater 
heater,  purifier,  or  economizer,  as  the  case  may  be,  then  on 
through  the  check-valve  and  globe  valve  to  the  point  where 
it  enters  the  boiler;  take  out  the  check- valve  and  carefully 
examine  it,  as  well  as  its  seat;  wipe  off  the  valve  and  valve 
seat  with  oily  waste,  and  if  it  is  in  good  condition,   replace 
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the  valve,  but  if  found  in  poor  order,  repair  it  or  replace  it 
with  a  new  one  immediately.  Try  the  globe  valve  in  th& 
feedpipe ;  if  it  works  stiffly,  oil  the  stem  and  thread  and  rum. 
the  valve  up  and  down  until  it  works  freely.  Treat  all 
globe  valves  in  a  similar  manner,  and  if  any  of  them  neeii. 
packing,  attend  to  it  at  once.  Trace  up  the  auxiliary  feed- 
pipes, both  suction  and  delivery,  in  the  same  manner  anci 
with  the  same  care  and  attention  that  was  given  the  main 
feedpipes. 

10.  Trace  up,  from  beginning  to  end,  all  the  auxiliary 
steam  and  exhaust  piping  to  and  from  the  various  auxiliary 
engines  and  pumps,  neglecting  nothing.  Note  if  the  exhaust 
pipes  of  the  auxiliary  system  lead  to  a  condenser;  if  so, 
locate  the  valves  for  changing  the  auxiliary  machinery  from 
non-condensing  to  condensing  and  vice  versa. 

11.  If  the  main  engines  are  condensing,  examine  the 
air  pump  and  circulating  pump  and  their  valves  and  trace 
up  all  steam  pipes  and  water  pipes  leading  to  and  from 
them,  whether  the  pumps  are  operated  by  the  main  engine 
or  independently. 

13.  Locate  all  cocks  and  valves  in  the  piping  and  ascer- 
tain what  every  one  of  them  is  for;  locate  particularly  all 
those  connected  with  the  feedwater  supply  system,  both  in 
the  steam  pipes  and  in  the  water  pipes. 

13.  If  the  plant  is  a  modern  one  and  is  supplied  with 
the  latest  economical  and  other  appliances  and  apparatus, 
such  as  a  separator,  grease  extractor  or  filter,  feedwater 
purifier,  heater  or  economizer,  evaporator,  superheater, 
rchcaters,  etc.,  they  must  be  included  in  the  preliminary 
inspection  and  should  receive  the  same  care  and  attention  as 
the  other  parts  of  the  machinery. 

14.  In  some  plants  the  water  of  condensation  from  the 
steam  pipes,  valve  chest,  cylinders,  steam  jacket,  and 
wherever  else  it  may  collect,  is  saved  for  use  in  the  boilers; 
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this  is  accomplished  by  leading  the  various  drain  pipes  into 
a  manifold,  from  which  a  single  pipe  conveys  the  water  to  a 
steam  trap,  and  from  thence,  by  another  pipe,  to  the  hot- 
well  or  feed  tank,  where  it  mingles  with   the   feedwater. 
These  drain  pipes  should  be  traced  up  and  examined  from 
beginning  to  end.     Look  for  leaky  or  broken  joints  and  split 
pipes;  if  any  are  found,   they  must  be  repaired  at  once. 
Look  also  for  badly  rusted  places  in  the  pipes.     Note  if  they 
are  exposed  to  unusual  dampness  or  dripping  water ;  if  such 
is  the  case,  a  coat  of  thick  red-lead  paint  or  paraffin  varnish 
will  afford  considerable  protection.    Similar  treatment  should 
be  accorded  to  any  other  iron  or  steel  piping  under  floors  or 
in  places  not  easily  accessible. 

15,  If  during  this  inspection  anything  is  found  that  is 
out  of  order,  it  should  be  repaired  at  once.  Tools  and  stores 
for  the  ordinary  repairs  are  generally  provided. 


STAKTENTG  AND    STOPPENTG   ENGINES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

16.  Owing  to  the  great  variety  of  engines  and  valve 
gears  in  use  and  to  the  great  difference  in  the  sizes  and 
power  of  steam  plants,  involving  a  wide  range  of  appliances 
and  apparatus,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  specific  directions  in 
detail  for  starting  and  stopping  each  and  every  one  of  them. 
General  instructions,  with  a  few  examples,  can  only  be 
given,  but  it  is  the  intention  to  make  them  full  enough  to 
enable  the  intelligent  engineer,  by  using  a  little  judgment 
and  discretion,  to  apply  them  to  all  types  of  engines. 


GENERAL.   INSTRUCTIONS. 

17.  Warming  Vp  and  Gettinpr  Ready. — The  engine 
having  previously  been  put  in  thorough  order  and  the  fires 
having  been  lighted  in   the  boiler,  it  is  assumed  that  the 


^li^ijl 

ars  aMC  Inet  wftfc  od  eiVft    Wipe  offlte  ^ifcs  «iife  oaf  i 

»**<r  »~»f  *»Tmrt  —-ny  •-!  -■»-;r  t^w.  Bv  **!?■  ffnw  t^ 
n^jae  IS  grtt  mg  vans;  it  ^li.^  wSk  ty-jaww  latr^^  msc 
then  to  adnut  seam  into  bMfa  oiA  •<  tte  cj&BdKr.  fur- 
ther oj/iexx^naa  of  ■  ii  ming  ap  tbe  cjfaihj!-  w3  depend 
somewhat  oa  ibe  t^pe  of  ^wpn**  airi  valve  gear;  tbcvcforc, 
ad<titional  instractiotis  regarding  this  matter  will  be  giTcn 
under  iheir  respective  headings,  fn  general,  hi>weTer,  all 
cylir(i*!f«.  eiipeciaUy  if  they  are  large  and  intricate  castings. 
should  ?«•  warmed  up  sfowiy.  as  sudden  and  violent  heating 
of  a  cylinder  of  this  character  is  very  liable  to  crack  the 
cai?tin]jr  hy  unequal  espansioo. 


1H,     An  excellent  and  economical  plan  for  warming  up 

hf.  -ifam  [>i[>e  and  the  engine  is  to  open  the  stop-valves  and 
hr'.tiU-  vaiv:  at  the  time  or  som  after  the  fires  are  lighted 
n  th':  fc.ijer^,  [XTmitting  the  heated  air  from  the  boilers  to 
if  <i\nt>-  through  the  engine,  thus  warming  it  up  gradually 
I,']  ;ivo)di;ij;  the-  accumulation  of  a  large  quantity  of  water 
•f  "<ik1i  II -.ill ion  in  the  steam  pipe  and  cylinder.  When  pres- 
iir''  liliows  on  the  txiiler  gauge  or  steam  at  the  drain  pipes 
•f  III''  'ticinf;,  the  stop-valves  and  throttle  may  be  closed 
'friporjirily,  liut  iiot   hard  down  on  their  seats.     When  this 
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''Jethod  of  warming  up  the  engine  is  adopted,  the  safety  valves 
^^ould  not  be  opened  while  steam  is  being  gotten  up. 

19.  In  attending  to  these  preliminary  arrangements  cer- 
^^in  precautions  should  be  taken.  For  example,  stop- valves 
^nd  throttle  valves  should  never  be  opened  quickly  or  sud- 
denly and  thus  permit  a  large  volume  of  steam  to  flow  into 
^  cold  steam  pipe  or  cylinder.  If  this  is  done,  the  first  steam 
that  enters  will  be  condensed  and  a  partial  vacuum  will  be 
formed.  This  will  be  closely  followed  by  another  rush  of 
steam  with  similar  results,  and  so  on  until  a  mass  of  water 
will  collect,  which  will  rush  through  the  steam  pipe  and  strike 
the  first  obstruction,  generally  the  bend  in  the  steam  pipe 
near  the  cylinder,  with  the  force  of  a  steam  hammer,  and  in 
all  probabilities  will  carry  it  away  and  cause  a  disaster. 
This  is  called  a  Tvater  liaininer  and  has  caused  many 
serious  accidents. 

30,  Another  precaution  that  should  be  taken  is  the  easing 
of  the  throttle  valve  on  its  seat  before  steam  is  let  into  the 
main  steam  pipe;  otherwise,  the  unequal  expansion  of  the 
valve  casing  may  cause  the  valve  to  stick  fast  and  thereby 
give  much  trouble.  Even  if  a  by-pass  pipe  is  fitted  around 
the  throttle,  it  would  be  better  not  to  dep)end  on  it.  Con- 
siderable space  has  been  devoted  to  the  subject  of  warming  up 
and  draining  the  water  out  of  the  steam  pipe  and  engine  on 
account  of  its  importance.  Water  being  non-compressible, 
it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  blow  off  a  cylinder  head  or 
break  a  piston  if  the  engine  were  started  when  there  was  a 
quantity  of  water  in  the  cylinder. 

21.  The  last  thing  for  the  engineer  to  do  before  taking  his 
place  at  the  throttle  preparatory  to  starting  the  engine,  pro- 
vided he  has  no  oiler,  is  to  start  the  oil  and  grease  cups 
feeding.  It  is  well  to  feed  the  oil  liberally  at  first,  but  not 
to  the  extent  of  wasting  it;  finer  adjustment  of  the  oiling 
gear  can  be  made  after  the  engine  has  been  running  a  short 
time  and  the  journals  are  well  lubricated. 
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33.  Cleatilnif  Tip. — After  an  engine  has  been  stopped 
after  a  run  and  everything  has  been  made  secure,  the 
machinery  should  be  wiped  off  before  the  oil  has  had  time  to 
set.  Both  the  bright  work  and  the  painted  parts  should 
receive  attention  in  this  respect.  If  there  are  any  rusty 
spots  on  the  bright  work,  they  should  be  immediately  scoured 
off  with  emery  cloth.  The  floors  should  also  be  cleaned  up 
and  all  dirt  gathered  together  and  consigned  to  the  ash  heap. 
Cleanliness  is  essential  to  a  well-kept  engine  room,  and  the 
grade  and  value  of  the  engineer  in  charge  of  it  can  very 
readily  be  determined  by  a  glance  of  the  practiced  eye  around 
the  engine  room.  Oil  should  not  be  spilled  or  spattered 
about;  there  is  no  necessity  for  it  and  it  is  a  waste  of  oil. 
Drip  pans  should  be  placed  wherever  they  will  do  any  good 
and  they  should  be  emptied  and  cleaned  out  at  least  once  a 
day.  Much  saving  in  oil  bills  will  be  efifected  by  the  use  of 
an  efficient  oil  filter  to  filter  the  drip  oil  and  use  it  over  ^^in 
instead  of  throwing  it  away, 

S3.  When  flour  emery  or  emery  cloth  is  used  for  cleaning 
bright  work,  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  let 

any  of  the  grit  get  into  the  journals;  they  will  be  sure  to 
cut  if  any  substance  of  a  gritty  nature  gets  into  them.  All 
the  oil  holes  in  the  small  joints  and  journals  that  are  not 
fitted  with  oil  cups  should  be  plugged  up  immediately  after 
the  engine  is  stopped  and  kept  closed  until  the  engine  is 
ready  to  be  started  again.  Emery  should  not  be  used  to 
polish  brass  or  composition;  Bath  brick  is  much  better  for 
this  purpose. 


STARTING  A  SLIDE-VAL^'E  NON -CONDENSING  ENGINE. 

34.  Assuming  that  the  general  instructions  given  in 
Arts.  17  to  33  have  been  complied  with,  the  engineer 
should  now  take  his  place  at  the  throttle,  having  first  opened 
wide  the  stop-valves.  The  drain  cocks  on  the  steam  pipe 
and  engine  are  supposed  to  be  open  and  the  throttle  valve 
just  off  its  seat.     Some  steam  has  been  allowed  to  enter  the 
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vjive chest  and  the  cylinder  is  partly  warmed  up;  it  is  now 
the  duty  of  the  engineer  to  ascertain  if  steam  has  entered 
Nh  ends  of  the  cylinder  and  that  both  ends  of  it  are  heated 
i.'i|iially.     As  both  steam  ports  cannot  be  open  to  the  steam 
■11  the  same  time,  the  engine,   if   not  provided  with  a  by- 
p.iss,  should  be  turned  by  hand  so  that  both  steam  ports  are 
opened  alternately,  thus  admitting  steam  to  both  ends  of 
Ihe  cylinder.     In  turning  the  engine,  finally  stop  when  the 
'        crank  is  on  its  upper  or  lower  half  center,  that  being  the 
(lest  point  from  which  to  start  the  engine.     When  it  is  evi- 
'ient  that  alt  condensation  of  steam  has  ceased  in  the  steam 

►  jripe.  valve  chest,  and  cylinder  and  all  the  water  has  been 
blown  out  of  them,  the  engine  is  ready  to  be  started. 

35.     A  slide-valve  non-condensing  engine  is  started  by 
simply  opening  the  throttle;  this  should  be  done  quickly  in 
order  to  jump  the  crank  over  the  first  center,  after  which 
le  momentum  of  the  flywheel  will  carry  it  over  the  other 
inters.     The  engine  should  be  run  slowly  at  first,  gradu- 
ally increasing  the  revolutions  to  the  normal  speed.     When 
the  engine  has  reached  full  speed,  the  drain  pipes  should  be 
examined:  if  dry  steam  is  blowing  through  them,  close  the 
drain  cocks;  if  water  is  being  delivered,  let  the  drain  cocks 
lain  open  until  steam  blows  through  and  then  close  them. 

The  engineer  should  now  make  a  trip  around  the 
Engine  to  ascertain  if  the  journals  are  running  cool.  First, 
!  the  crankpin  end  of  the  connecting-rod  by  touching  it 
rith  the  palm  of  the  hand;  to  do  this  safely,  on  a  high-speed 
,  requires  some  skill  and  experience,  but  the  art  can 
!  acquired  by  a  little  practice;  the  beginner,  however, 
I  should  be  very  cautious  that  he  does  not  get  his  hand  caught 
in  the  machinery.  If  the  end  of  the  connecting-rod  is  only 
blood  warm,  no  harm  has  yet  been  done,  but  it  is  an  inti- 
mation that  the  crankpin  may  get  hot,  and  requires  watch- 
ing. Assuming  that  the  crankpin  is  running  cool,  the  next 
step  is  to  feel  the  shaft  journals  and  examine  the  lubricating 
I  apparatus.     If  the  journals  are  running  cool,  decrease  the 


on 
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oil  feed  gradually  and  carefully  until  there  is  just  enough 
oil  fed  into  the  journals  to  supply  the  demand  without 
unnecessary  waste.     It  is  supposed  that  the  engine  is  now 
running  satisfactorily,  and  the  engineer  may  hence  turn  his 
attention  to  a  general  inspection  of  his  department. 

27.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  cracking  noise  is  heard 
in  the  cylinder  after  the  engine  has  been  running  for  a  while. 
This  means  ''water  in  the  cylinder/'  and  the  cylinder  drain 
cocks  should  be  opened  promptly.  It  is  also  an  intimation 
that  the  boiler  is  inclined  to  prime;  this  may  be  checked  hy 
closing  the  main  stop-valve  just  enough  to  wiredraw  the 
steam  a  little. 


gTOPPING  A  SIJBE-VAIiVX  VON-COKDSNSnfG  BNGINB. 

28.  To  stop  a  slide-valve  non-condensing  engine,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  shut  off  the  supply  of  steam  by  closing  the 
throttle,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  let  the  engine  stop 
on  the  center.  After  a  little  practice,  the  beginner  will  be 
able  to  stop  the  engine  at  any  desired  point  of  the  revolu- 
tion. No  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  this;  it  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  experience. 

29.  After  the  engine  is  stopped,  shut  off  the  oil  feed  and 
close  the  main  stop- valve;  be  sure  that  the  valve  is  seated, 
but  without  being  jammed  hard  down  on  its  seat.  The 
drain  cocks  on  the  steam  pipe  and  engine  may  or  may  not 
be  opened,  according  to  circumstances.  It  will  do  no  harm 
to  allow  the  steam  to  condense  inside  the  engine,  as  the 
engine  will  then  cool  down  more  gradually,  which  lessens 
the  danger  of  cracking  the  cylinder  casting  by  unequal  con- 
traction. All  the  water  of  condensation  should  be  drained 
from  the  engine  before  steam  is  again  admitted  to  it. 

30.  When  an  engine  is  required  to  run  in  either  direc- 
tion, in  answer  to  signals  or  otherwise,  as  in  the  case  of 
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hoisting  engines  and  locomotives,  it  is  usually  fitted  with  the 
M-valve  motion,  which  is  operated  by  a  system  of  levers 
iiroiher  apparatus  called  the  rererslnur  i^ar.  In  warm- 
ing up  an  engine  fitted  with  a  link,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
run  ihc  link  up  and  di>wn  if  a  horizontal  engine,  or  back  and 
forth  if  a  vertical  engine,  to  admit  steam  into  both  ends  of 
Ihe cylinder;  and  to  start  or  stop  such  an  engine,  either  the 
gii-ahead  or  the  backing  eccentric,  as  required,  is  thrown 
inlo  action  by  operating  the  link  by  means  of  the  reversing 


STAIITING  A  SLIDE-VALVE  CONDENSING  ENGWE. 

31.  A  steam  engine  of  the  condensing  type  is  fitted 
with  either  a  surface,  a  jet,  or  an  injector  condenser. 
The  function  of  a  condenser  is  to  convert  the  exhaust 
sieam  from  the  engine  into  water  by  condensation,  thereby 
producing  a  vacuum  in  the  condenser.  The  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  is  thus  partially  removed  from  the  exhaust 
side  of  the  piston  and  the  net  pressure  correspondingly 
increased. 

33.  If  the  engine  is  fitted  with  a  surface  condenser,  the 
condenser  will  be  supplied  with  an  air  pump  and  a  circula- 
ting pump.  The  air  pump  rcanoves  the  air,  vapor,  and 
Water  of  condensation  from  the  condenser;  it  discharges  the 
■ater  into  the  hotwell  or  feed  tank,  while  the  air  and  vapor 
escape  into  the  atmosphere.  The  circulating  pump  supplies 
the  condensing  water  and  forces  it  through  the  tubes  of  the 
«)ndenser. 

33.  It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  the  air  pump  and  the 
circulating  pump  are  attached  to  and  operated  by  the  main 
tengine;  more  frequently,  however,  they  are  operated  by  a 

larate  and  independent  steam  cylinder,  in  which  cases  the 
apparatus  as  a  whnle,  including  the  condenser  is  called  the 
TROD  mil  engine. 
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Another  arrangement  of  these  pumps  is  the  following:  A 
centrifugal  circulating  pump  is  used  instead  of  a  reciproca- 
ting pump,  by  which  the  circulating  pump  can  be  operated 
independently  of  the  air  pump,  permitting  the  speed  of  the 
circulating  pump  to  be  changed  without  affecting  the  speed 
of  the  air  pump.  This  is  desirable,  because  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  injection  or  condensing  water  is  required  in  summer 
than  in  winter  on  account  of  its  higher  temperature  at  that 
season  of  the  year. 

34,  Before  the  main  engine  is  started,  the  air  pump  and 
circulating  pump  should  be  put  into  operation  and  a  vacuum 
formed  in  the  condenser;  this  will  materially  assist  the  main 
engine  in  starting  promptly,  and  in  cases  where  the  engine 
is  worked  to  bell  signals,  such  as  a  hoisting  engine  in  a 
mine  or  elsewhere,  this  is  a  most  important  consideration. 
Prior  to  starting  the  air  and  circulating  pumps,  the  injec- 
tion valve  should  be  opened  to  admit  the  condensing  water 
into  the  circulating  pump;  the  delivery  valve  should  also  be 
opened  at  this  time.  The  same  course  of  procedure  that  is 
used  in  warming  up  and  draining  the  watisr  out  of  the  main 
engine  should  be  followed  with  the  vacuum  engine,  and  it  is 
started  in  the  same  manner,  i.  e.,  by  simply  opening  the 
throttle. 

35.  After  the  main  engine  has  been  running  for  a  few 
minutes  to  equalize  temperatures,  the  speed  of  the  air  and 
circulating  pumps  and  the  admission  of  injection  water 
should  be  regulated  so  as  to  maintain  about  2C  inches  of 
vacuum  in  a  surface  condenser  and  a  feed  water  tempera- 
ture of  about  115°  F.  A  higher  vacuum  than  26  inches, 
when  the  barometer  stands  at  30  inches,  will  result  in  a  loss 
of  heat  from  cold  feedwater,  and  it  will  also  cause  a  high- 
speed engine  to  thump  while  passing  the  centers  through 
insufficient  compression  or  cushion  for  the  piston;  a  lower 
vacuum  than  26  inches  will  cause  a  loss  by  too  much  back 
pressure.  As  a  rule,  there  should  be  about  2  pounds  (abso- 
lute) of  back  pressure  on  the  exhaust  side  of  the  piston; 
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this  is  equivalent  to  4  inches  on  the  vacuum  gauge  and  a 
feedwater  temperature  of  about  115°  F. ;  therefore,  the 
reading  of  the  vacuum  gauge  should  be  about  4  inches 
below  the  reading  of  the  barometer  to  get  the  best  results 
from  the  engine. 

36.  If  an  ordinary  jet  condenser  is  used,  no  circulating 
pump  is  required,  the  water  being  forced  into  the  condenser 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  If  the  air  pump  is 
operated  by  the  main  engine,  which  is  sometimes  the  case, 
a  vacuum  will  not  be  formed  in  the  condenser  until  after 
the  engine  is  started  and  at  least  one  upward  stroke  of  the 
air  pump  is  made.  In  this  case  the  injection  valve  must  be 
opened  at  the  same  moment  the  engine  is  started;  otherwise 
the  condenser  will  get  **hot"  and  a  mixture  of  air  and 
steam  will  accumulate  in  it  and  prevent  the  injection  water 
from  entering.  When  this  occurs  it  is  necessary  to  pump 
cold  water  into  the  condenser  by  one  of  the  auxiliary  pumps 
through  a  pipe  usually  fitted  for  that  purpose ;  if  such  a  pipe 
has  not  been  provided,  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  cool 
the  condenser  by  playing  cold  water  upon  it  through  a  hose. 

37.  Jet  condensers  are  sometimes  fitted  with  a  valve 
that  automatically  opens  outwards,  called  a  snlftlng  valve, 
or  snifter,  by  which  the  accumulated  steam,  vapor,  and  air 
may  be  discharged  into  the  atmosphere.  This  valve  is  a 
disk  of  metal,  similar  to  a  safety  valve,  that  is  held  to  its 
seat  by  its  own  weight  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  serves  to  relieve  the  condenser  of  pressure  in  case  of  an 
accident  to  the  air  pump. 

38.  If  the  engine  is  fitted  with  a  jet  condenser,  the 
course  of  procedure  in  starting  is  similar  to  that  followed  in 
starting  an  engine  with  a  surface  condenser,  viz.  :  The  air 
pump  should  be  started  before  the  main  engine  is  started 
and  thereby  form  a  vacuum  in  the  condenser  before- 
hand, and  it  should  be  stopped  after  the  main  engine  is 
stopped. 
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STOPPIXG  A  SLIDE-VALVTE  CONDENSING  ENGINE. 

39.  The  operation  of  stopping  a  slide-valve  surface-con- 
densing engine  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  stopping  a 
non-condensing  engine  of  the  same  type,  with  the  addition 
that  after  the  main  engine  is  stopped  the  vacuum  engine  is 
also  stopped,  and  in  the  same  way,  i.  e.,  by  closing  the 
throttle,  after  which  the  injection  valve  and  the  discharge 
valve  should  be  closed  and  the  drain  cocks  opened. 

40.  With  a  jet  condenser,  the  operation  of  stopping  the 
engine  is  the  same  as  the  above,  with  the  exception  that  the 
injection  valve  should  be  closed  at  the  same  moment  that 
the  engine  is  stopped. 


SUMMARY. 

41.  The  instructions  given  in  Arts.  24  to  40  apply  to 
any  slide-valve  engine,  whether  vertical  or  horizontal,  and 
also  whether  it  is  fitted  with  a  ball  or  pendulum  governor,  a 
shaft  automatic  governor,  or  if  it  is  without  any  governor 
at  all,  from  the  fact  that  a  governor  acts  only  when  the 
engine  is  running  at  or  near  its  normal  speed;  therefore, 
while  starting  or  stopping  an  engine  the  governor  is  not  in 
action. 


STARTING  A  SIMPLE  CORLISS  ENGINE. 

4!4.  A  simple  engine  fitted  with  Corliss  valves  and  valve 
gear  is  started  and  stopped  in  a  somewliat  different  manne*" 
from  that  i)ra(:ticcd  with  the  plain  slide-valve  engine. 

43,  In  the  Corliss  engine  the  eccentric  rod  is  so  con- 
structed and  arranged  that  it  may  be  hooked  on  or  unhooked 
from  the  eccentric  pin  on  the  wristplate  at  the  will  of  the 
engineer.  The  wristplate  is  provided  with  a  socket  for  the 
starting  bar;  the  starting  bar  may  be  shipped  or  unshipped 
as  required. 
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44.  In  starting  an  engine  of  the  Corliss  type,  after  all 
the  preliminaries,  such  as  warming  up  and  draining  the 
water  from  the  engine,  starting  the  oil  feed,  etc. ,  as  heretofore 
explained,  have  been  attended  to,  the  starting  bar  is  shipped 
into  its  socket  in  the  wristplate  and  the  throttle  is  opened. 
The  starting  bar  is  then  vibrated  back  and  forth  by  hand, 
by  which  the  steam  and  exhaust  valves  are  operated  through 
the  wristplate  and  valve  rods;  as  soon  as  the  cylinder  takes 
steam  the  engine  will  start.  After  working  the  starting 
bar  until  the  engine  has  made  several  revolutions  and  the 
flywheel  has  acquired  sufficient  momentum  to  carry  the 
crank  over  the  first  center,  let  the  hook  of  the  eccentric  rod 
drop  upon  the  pin  on  the  wristplate.  As  soon  as  the  hook 
engages  with  the  pin,  unship  the  starting  bar  and  place  it 
into  its  socket  in  the  floor. 

45.  The  way  to  determine  in  which  direction  the  start- 
ing bar  should  be  first  moved  to  start  tlie  engine  ahead  is  to 
note  the  position  of  the  crank,  from  which  the  direction  in 
which  the  piston  is  to  move  may  be  learned.  This  will  indi- 
cate which  steam  valve  to  open  first;  it  will  then  be  an  easy 
matter  to  determine  in  which  direction  the  starting  bar  should 
be  moved.  After  a  little  practice  the  engineer  will  know  at 
a  glance  which  way  to  work  the  starting  bar. 

46.  The  engine  having  been  started,  the  engineer 
should  attend  to  those  duties  that  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  instruction  for  the  slide-valve  engine  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

47.  If  the  engine  is  of  the  condensing  type,  the  same 
course  of  procedure  in  starting  the  vacuum  engine  should 
be  followed  as  with  the  simple  slide-valve  condensing 
engine,  which  has  been  pre\^iously  explained.  In  warming 
up  the  cylinder  of  a  Corliss  engine,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
turn  the  engine  to  admit  steam  to  both  ends;  it  is  only 
necessary  to  work  the  valves  by  hand  with  the  start- 
ing bar. 
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an>FFiNe  a  soefls  oobubs  Kvam. 

48>  A  Corlias  engine  is  stopped  by  closing  the  throttle 
and  unhooking  the  eccentric  rod  from  the  pin  on  the  wrist- 
plate;  this  is  done  by  means  of  the  unhooking  gear  provided 
for  the  purpose.  As  soon  as  the  eccentric  rod  is  unhooked 
from  the  pin,  sliip  the  starting  bar  into  its  socket  in  the 
wristplate  and  work  the  engine  by  hand  to  any  point  in 
the  revolution  of  the  crank  at  which  it  is  desired  to  stop  the 
engine.'  Then  proceed  as  directed  for  the  simple  slide- 
valve  engine.  After  stopping  a  Corliss  condensing  engine, 
the  same  course  should  be  followed  as  with  a  slide-valvt 
condensing  engine  in  regard  to  draining  cylinders,  closing 
stop-valves,  etc,  ~t 


HG    A   COMPOFS.D  ESGrXE.  ' 

49.  Before  starting  a  compound  engine,  the  high-pres- 
sure cylinder  is  warmed  up  in  the  same  manner  as  a  simple 
engine.  To  get  the  Kitam  into  the  low-pressure  cylinder  is 
an  operation,  however,  that  will  depend  on  circumstances. 
If  the  cyUnders  are  provided  with  pass-over  valves,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  open  them  to  admit  steam  into  the 
receiver  and  from  thi-nce  into  the  low-pressure  cylinder. 
If  the  cylinders  are  not  fitted  with  pass-over  valves,  the 
steam  can  usually  be  worked  into  the  receiver  and  low- 
pressure  cylinder  by  operating  the  high-pressure  valves  by 
hand.  Sometimes  compound  engines  are  fitted  with  start- 
ing valves,  which  greatly  facilitate  the  operations  of  warm- 
ing up  and  starting.  Usually  a  compound  engine  will  start 
upon  opening  the  throttle. 

50.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  engine  will  refuse  to 
start  from  various  causes,  viz. :  The  high-pressure  crank 
may  be  on  its  center;  there  may  be  too  high  or  too  low  a 
steam  pressure  in  the  receiver;  the  engine  may  be  stifl?  from 
standing  idle  a  long  time,  and  the  oil  in  the  journals  has 
become  gummy;  the  pistons  may  be  rusted  fast  in  the 
cylinders,  or  the  cylinders  may  not  have  been  wiped  out 
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after  the  last  run  and  a  coating  of  carbonized  oil  and  rust 
may  have  collected  on  their  walls  and  caused  the  pistons  to 
stick  fast.     If  the  engine  is  fitted  with  independent  adjust- 
able cut-offs,  the  cut-offs  may  be  set  to  cut  off  too  early ;  or 
there  may  be  water  in  the  cylinders.     There  may  be  some 
obstruction  to  the  engine  turning,  although  that  matter  is 
supposed  to  have  been  attended  to  during  the  preliminary 
inspection.     In  most  cases  the  conditions  will  suggest  the 
remedy.     If  the  high-pressure  crank  of  a  cross-compound 
engine  is  on  its  center  and  the  low-pressure  engine  will  not 
pull  it  off,  it  must  be  jacked  off.     If  the  pressure  of  steam 
in  the  receiver  is  too  high,  causing  too  much  back  pressure 
in  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  the  excess  of  pressure  must 
be  blown  off  through  the  receiver  safety  valve ;  if  the  pres- 
sure in  the  receiver  is  too  low  to  start  the  low-pressure  pis- 
ton, more  steam  must  be  admitted  into  the  receiver.    If  the 
engine  is  stuck  fast  from  gummy  oil  or  rusty  cylinders,  all 
wearing  surfaces  must  be  well  oiled  and  the  .engine  jacked 
over  at  least  one  entire  revolution.     If  the  cut-offs  are  run 
up,   run  them  down,  full  open.     If  there  is  water  in  the 
cylinders,  blow  it  out  through   the  cylinder  relief  or  drain 
valves,  and  if  there  is  any  obstruction  to  the  engine  turn- 
ing, remove  it. 

61.  If  the  crank  of  a  tandem  compound  engine  is  on 
the  center,  it  must  be  pulled  or  jacked  off.  If  the  high- 
pressure  crank  of  a  cross-compound  engine  is  on  the  center, 
it  may  or  may  not  be  possible  to  start  the  engine  by  the  aid 
of  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  depending  on  the  valve  gear 
and  crank  arrangement.  When  the  cranks  are  180°  apart 
(which  is  a  very  rare  arrangement),  the  crank  must  be 
pulled  or  jacked  off  the  center.  When  the  cranks  are  90° 
apart  and  a  pass-over  valve  is  fitted,  live  steam  may  be 
admitted  into  the  receiver  and  thence  into  the  low-pressure 
cylinder,  in  order  to  start  the  engine.  When  no  pass-over 
is  fitted,  but  the  engine  has  a  link  motion,  sufficient  steam 
to  pull  the  high-pressure  crank  off  the  center  can  generally 
be  worked  into  the  low-pressure  cylinder  by  working  the 
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links  back  and  forth.  When  no  pass-over  is  fitted,  but  the 
high-pressure  engine  can  have  its  valve  or  valves  worked  by 
hand,  steam  can  be  gotten  into  the  low-pressure  engine  by 
working  the  high-pressure  valve  or  valves  back  and  forth 
by  hand.  If  no  way  exists  of  getting  steam  into  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder  while  the  high-pressure  crank  is  on  a  dead 
center,  it  must  be  pulled  or  jacked  off. 

52«  If  the  air  and  circulating  pumps  are  attached  to 
and  operated  by  the  main  engine,  a  vacuum  cannot  be  gen- 
erated in  the  condenser  until  after  the  main  engine  has  been 
started.  Consequently,  in  this  case,  there  is  no  vacuum  to 
help  start  the  engine ;  therefore,  if  it  is  tardy  or  refuses  to 
start,  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  jacking  gear  and 
jack  the  engine  into  a  position  from  which  it  will  start. 
With  an  independent  vacuum  engine,  however,  it  is  seldom 
that  any  such  difficulties  in  starting  an  engine  are  encoun- 
tered. A  vacuum  having  been  generated  in  the  condenser 
beforehand,  the  pressure  in  the  receiver  acting  on  the  low- 
pressure  piston  causes  the  engine  to  start  very  promptly, 
even  though  the  high-pressure  crank  may  be  on  its  center. 
Notwithstanding  differences  of  opinions  among  designers  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  the  value  of  an  independent  vacuum 
engine  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  man  at  the  throttle.  In 
fact,  it  is  almost  indispensable  with  compound  condensing 
engines  of  hi^h  power  that  are  required  to  run  in  either 
direction  in  answer  to  bell  or  other  signals,  such  as  hoisting, 
rolling-mill,  and  marine  engines,  where  promptness  in  start- 
ing is  absolutely  essential. 

53.  T^arge  reversible  engines  are  usually  fitted  with 
steam  starting  and  reversinnr  gears,  each  builder  suiting  his 
own  fancy  in  regard  to  the  design;  therefore,  the  engineer 
should  promi)tly  familiarize  himself  with  the  mechanism  of 
the  particular  starting  gear  that  he  has  to  handle. 

4>4.  If  the  engine  is  fitted  with  adjustable  cut-offs,  they 
should  be  so  manipulated,  after  the  engine  has  been  started, 
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thai  it  will  run  smoothly  and  at  the  lowest  steam  consump- 
linn  attainable  with  the  given  load.  The  only  way  of 
riiuiing  the  proper  points  of  cut-ofT  is  by  experiment,  setting 
the  tut-offs  where  judgment  and  experience  dictate  and 
noting  the  effect  upon  the  smooth  running  and  steam  con- 
sumption. 


55.  Componnd  slide-valve  engines,  whether  condensing 
or  no n- condensing,  are  stopped  by  closing  the  throttle,  and, 
if  a  reversing  engine,  throwing  the  valve  gear  into  mid- 
position.  If  the  stop  is  a  permanent  one,  the  usual  practice 
of  draining  the  engine,  steam  chests,  and  receiver,  closing 
stop-valves,  stopping  the  oil  feed,  etc,  may  be  followed; 
or.  as  before  staled,  if  the  cylinders  and  receivers  are  com- 
plicated castings,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  in  an  engine  of  this 
Icind,  it  would  be  better  not  lo  drain  them  while  they  are 
hot,  but  to  let   them   cool   down   gradually  to  avoid   the 

'  danger   of   cracking    the   castings   from    too   sudden   and, 
therefore,  unequal  contraction. 

56.  If  the  engine  is  intended  to  run  in  both  directions 
In  answer  to  signals,  as  in  the  cases  of  hoisting,  rolling-mill, 
«nd  marine  engines,  the  operator,  after  slopping  the  engine 
to  signal,  should  immediately  open  the  throttle  very 
■lightly,  in  order  to  keep  the  engine  warm,  and  stand  by 
for  the  next  signal.  If  the  engine  is  fitted  with  an  inde- 
pendent or  adjustable  cut-off  gear,  it  should  be  thrown  off, 
i,  e.,  set  for  the  greatest  cut-off,  for  the  reason  that  the 
■engine  may  have  stopped  in  a  position  in  which  the  cut-off 
iralves  in  their  early  cut-off  positions  would  permit  little  or 
no  steam  to  enter  the  cylinders,  in  which  case  the  engine 
iWill  not  start  promptly,  and  perhaps  not  at  all.  While 
^waiting  for  the  signal,  the  cylinder  drain  valves  should  be 
iOpened  and  any  water  that  may  be  in  the  cylinders  blown 
■out.  When  dry  steam  blows  through  the  drains,  the 
cylinders  are  clear  of  water. 
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57.  When  the  sijjnal  to  start  the  engine  is  received,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  throw  the  valve  gear  into  the  go-ahead  or 
backing  position,  as  the  signal  requires,  and  to  operate  the 
throttle  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  fnr  which 
no  rule  can  be  laid  down  beforehand,  as  the  position  of  the 
throttle  will  depend  on  the  load  on  the  engine  at  the  time. 
Handling  the  throttle  must  be  learned  by  experience  on  the 
spot, 

RH.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  in  large  plants  a 
working  platform  is  provided  on  which  the  reversing  gear, 
throttle-valve  lever  or  wheel,  cylinder  drain-valve  levers, 
and  all  other  hand  gear,  gauges,  etc.,  are  located  and  placed 
within  easy  reach  of  the  engineer's  station.  This  platform 
is  usually  placed  in  a  commanding  position,  from  whence  the 
engineer  has  a  full  view  of  the  moving  parts  of  the  engine. 
This  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  although  an 
experienced  engineer,  after  he  becomes  familiar  with  the 
various  Bounds  produced  by  his  engine  under  different  con- 
ditions, will  depend  on  the  ear  as  much  as  on  the  eye  in 
running  it.  In  most  cases  any  derangement  of  the 
machinery  will  give  timely  warning  by  making  an  unusual 
sound;  perhaps  it  may  be  only  a  slight  clicking  noise, 
scarcely  noticeable  among  so  many  different  sounds.  A 
careful  engineer,  however,  can  detect  it  as  quickly  as  an 
expert  musician  can  detect  a  discordant  note,  and  he  should 
at  once  proceed  to  find  out  the  cause,  thereby  anticipating 
and  preventing  a  possible  breakdown. 


8TARTINQ  AND  STOPPINQ  A  CORLISS  COMPOUItD  ENGINE. 

59.  The  operation  of  starting  and  stopping  a  Corliss 
compound  engine  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  starting  and 
stopping  a  Corliss  simple  engine;  the  high-pressure  valve 
gear  only  is  worked  by  hand  in  starting,  the  low-pressure 
eccentric  hook  having  been  hooked  on  previously.  The 
low-pressure   valve   gear  is  only   worked    by    hand   while 
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warming  up  the  low-pressure  cylinder.  The  same  directions 
that  were  given  for  operating  the  simple  condensing  engine 
apply  to  the  Corliss  condensing  engine,  so  far  as  the  treat- 
ment of  the  air  pump,  circulating  pump,  and  condenser  is 

concerned. 


STARTING,  STOPPING,  AND   REVERSING  TRIPLE-  AND  QUAD- 
RUPLE-EXPANSION ENGINES. 

60.  The  management  of  triple-  and  quadruplcyexpansion 
engines  is  the  same  as  that  practiced  with  the  compound 
engine,  with  the  exception  that  there  is  a  greater  number  of 
moving  parts,  more  journals,  more  hand  gear,  and  more 
machinery,  in  general,  to  look  after,  requiring  greater 
activity  and  alertness  on  the  part  of  the  engineer  to  care 
for  it. 


LrNTNG  ENGINES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

61.  Purpose. — The  operation  of  lining  an  engine  is  for 
the  purpose  of  locating  the  different  parts  in  relation  to 
each  other,  so  that  no  undue  strains  will  be  exerted  on  any 
one  of  the  parts  and  the  friction  of  the  moving  parts  will  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Absolute  accuracy,  though  desir- 
able, cannot  be  attained,  and  if  it  could  be  attained,  it  could 
not  be  maintained.  Too  much  care,  however,  cannot  be 
exercised  in  lining  an  engine,  as  its  future  smooth  running 
and  efficiency  will  depend  very  largely  on  the  accuracy  with 
which  this  operation  is  performed. 

63.  Bequlrements. — An  engine,  in  order  to  be  in  line, 
must  fulfil  the  following  requirements: 

1.  The  center  line  of  the  shaft  must  be  at  right  angles  to 
the  center  line  of  the  cylinder. 


^•:          f' 
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S.  The  wearing  surface  ctf  die  guides  must  be  parallel  to 
the  center  line  of  the  cylinder.  When  two  guides  are  used, 
they  must  be  parallel  to  each  other,  and,  at  least  in  most 
designs,  equidistant  from  the  center  line  of  the  cylinder. 

8.  The  center  line  of  the  wristpin  must  be  at  right  angles 
to  the  center  line  of  the  cylinder  and  must  lie  in  the  same 
plane. 

4.  The  center  line  of  the  crankpin  must  be  parallel  to  the 
center  line  of  the  shaft. 

5.  The"  center  line  of  the  cylinder  and  ot  the  shaft  must 
both  lie  in  the  same  plane. 

6.  The  center  line  of  the  bore  of  the  brasses  at  both  ends 

» 

of  the  connecting-rod  must  be  parallel  to  one  another  aa4 
must  be  at  right  angles  to  the  center  line  of  the  connectis^* 
rod.  '  . 

7.  The  center  line  of  the  piston  rod  must  coincide  with 
the  center  line  of  the  cylinder. 

If  the  above  requirements  are  fulfilled,  the  engine  may  be 
said  to  be  in  line,  as  far  as  the  machine  itself  is  concerned.  In 
addition  to  the  requirements  enumerated  above,  it  is  gener- 
ally  necessary  that  the  crank-shaft  be  level. 


T.INTHG  UP. 

63.  Preliminary^  Conditions, — Let  it  be  understood 
that  a  new  single-cylinder,  horizontal  engine  is  in  the  course 
of  erection  or  that  an  old  engine  of  the  same  type  is  receiv- 
ing a  thorough  overhauling.  In  the  case  of  the  new  engine, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  foundation  has  been  built,  the  bed- 
plate placed  in  its  proper  position  and  secured  there  by  the 
anchor  bolts,  and  the  cylinder  has  been  secured  to  the  bed- 
plate. As  the  cylinder  was  fitted  to  the  bedplate  in  the  shop, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  it  is  correctly  placed.  In  the  case  of 
an  old  engine  being  overhauled,  it  is  understood  th^t  all  the 
moving  parts  have  been  removed  and  that  the  cylinder  heads 
•  are  off.     The  condition  of  both  engines  are  now  supposed  to 
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V  ihe  same;  therefore,  henceforth  the 
will  be  the  same  for  both. 

64.     StretcMiiK  Centop  Lino  of  Cylinder. — The  first 

step  in  lining  an  engine  is  stretching  a  line  coincident  with 
the  center  line  of  the  cylinder.  This  may  be  done  in  the 
following  manner: 

A  strip  of  board  or  other  convenient  material  is  secured 
tothe  head  end  of  the  cylinder  by  means  of  the  stud  bolts  and 
Huts,  as  shown  at  a,  Ftg.  1.     A  hole  ahout  1  inch  in  diameter 


is  bored  through  the  strip  approximately  in  line  with  the 
center  of  the  cylinder.  Rome  form  of  standard,  as  /  for 
instance,  which  is  pierced  similarly  to  the  strip  of  board  a, 
should  be  erected  at  the  crank  end  of  the  bedplate,  A  very 
fine  braided  cord  or  piece  of  thin  annealed  copper  wire,  as  c. 
may  now  be  stretched  very  tightly  through  the  holes  in  a 
and  /.  In  order  to  allow  of  ready  adjustment,  each  end  of 
the  line  may  be  fastened  to  the  middle  of  a  piece  of,  say, 
li;^inch  round  iron  about  2  inches  long,  or,  better  yet,  be 
jRssed  through  a  hole  in  the  center  of  a  piece  of  stiml 
|ieet  tin  or  other  metal.  A  knot  at  each  end  of  the  line 
Hit  prevent  it  slipping  through  the  holes.  The  pieces  of 
xt  metal  may  be  cut,  say,  3  inches  square,  and  the 
tagonally  opposite  corners  may  be  turned  up  at  right  angles 
f  form  handles  by  which  they  may  be  adjusted.  If  the 
jae  used  is  a  fine  wire,  two  holes  may  be  pimched  in  each 
nece  of  sheet  metal  and  the  end  of  the  wire  passed  through 
e  of  the  holes,  brought  back  through  the  other  in  the  form 
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of  a  loof),  and  the  cmi  sttjjiped  nff  aruund  the  main  part  of 
the  line. 

66.  The  line  should  be  set  central  U>  the  bore  of  the 
cylinder  at  the  head  end  by  caliperitig  from  the  inside  of  the 
cylinder  countcrbore  to  the  line.  This  may  be  done  with 
a  pair  of  inside  i:-a1i]>ers,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  better  to  use 
a  light  pine  stick,  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  -i.  The  stick  it 
should  be  about  1  inch  shorter  than  the  radius  of  the  cylin- 
der counierbore  and  tapered  at  each  end,  with  a  thin  1-incli 


wire  nail  driven  into  each  end,  as  shown  at  A.  making  the 
total  length  of  the  stick,  including  the  nails,  the  exact 
radius  of  the  countcrbore.  The  advantage  of  the  stick  in 
calipering  is  that  it  is  lighter  and  more  convenient  to  use 
than  inside  calipers. 

If  the  cali|}ers  or  stick  will  jtist  touch  the  line,  no  matter 
from  which  point  on  the  circumference  of  the  caunterbore 
the  measurement  is  taken,  the  head-end  part  of  the  line 
will  be  central  to  the  bore  of  the  cylinder,  provided  the 
measurements  were  carefully  and  accurately  made.  If  the 
measurements  do  not  agree,  the  line  that  passes  through  u, 
Pig.  1,  must  be  shifted  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  varia- 
tion until  it  coincides  with  the  center  line  of  the  cylinder. 
It  is  considered  good  practice  to  make  four  measurements 
90°  apart. 

66.  After  adjusting  the  line  at  the  head  end  of  the 
cylinder,  the  crank-end  part  of  the  line  may  be  trued  up 
in  a  similar  manner  by  moving  the  line  at  the  standard/. 
Fig.  1.  The  line,  now,  may  or  may  not  be  properly 
adjusted.  Hence,  to  make  sure,  the  alinement  of  the  line 
at  the  head  end  should  be  tried  again.  Now,  unless  the  line 
happened  to  be  very  close  to  the  center  line  of  the  cylinder 
before  any  adjustments  were  made,  it  will  usually  be  found 
to  be  a  shade  out  of  the  center,  and  hence  requires  readjust- 
ment.    After  adjusting  the  head-end  part  of  the  line,  try 
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the  crank-cud  part  agaia  and  adjust  it.  Continue  this 
I  pnctiee,  first  at  one  end  of  the  cylinder  and  then  at  the 
I   otlier,  until  no  further  adjustment   is  necessary  or  possililc. 

Then,  if  the  measurements  have  been  carefully  made,  the 

line  f  may  be  considered  to  coincide  with  the  center  line  of 

the  cylinder. 

67.    If  the  crank-end  head  is  cast  stilid  with  the  cylinder, 
s  frequently  the  case,  the  line  c  must  be  trued  u(j   from 

the  bore  of  the  piston-rod  stuffiiigboj 

This  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  stick 

similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  2,  but  i 

may  be    more   conveniently   done    by  , 

means  of  the  device  shown  in  Fig 

This  device    consists  of    a    hardwood 

''lock  a,  which  is  turned  to  just   fit  into 

'lie  stutfingbox  and  has  a  ^-inch  hole  h  ''"^'  ^ 

'">red  in  the  e.xact  center.  The  face  of  the  block  is  faced 
■■"liiare  with  the  outside,  and  two  center  lines  c  (/and  t- f 
''re  drawn  across  the  face  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
%■  sighting  along  these  lines,  it  is  easy  to  determine  when 
Ihc  line  or  wire  is  central  with  the  stuffingbox. 

68.     Stretching  Center  Line  of  Shaft.— After  comple- 
ting the  adjustment  of  the  line  c.  Fig.  1,  another  line,  as  d,  is 
stretched  to  coincide  with  and  to  represent  the  center  line 
of  the  shaft ;  it  must  be  at  right  angles  to  the  line  c  and 
generally  must  be  level. 
In    many   engines,    the   outboard   bearing   b.   Fig.    1,    is 
.    movable   to  a  certain  extent  and  may  be  adjusted  in  regard 
■to  its  relative  position  with  the  inboard  bearing  b'.     The 
Biinboard  bearing,  however,   is   usually  cast  solid   with  the 
I    bedplate;  therefore,  it  is  fixed  and  cannot  be  moved.      Hence, 
in  adjusting  the  line  li,  the  aim  must  be  to  stretch  the  line 
through  the  center  of  the  hearing  b  and  at  the  same  time  to 
i  it  at  right  angles  to  the  line^-.     In  order  to  accomplish 
.  it  will  be  necessary  to  erect  two  standards,  as  shown  in 
tPig- 1.  to  which  to  fasten  the  line.     It  is  supposed  that  the 
Kjfeop  brasses  and  caps  of  the  main -shaft  hearings  are  in  place 
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Just  as  they  would  be  if  the  shaft  itself  were  in  place.  The 
alineraent  of  the  line  (/  in  reference  to  the  l)earing  b'  can  be 
tested  by  calipers,  but  a  belter  method  is  to  insert  a  bliKk  uf 
wood,  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  into  the  bore  of  the  bearing. 
It  would  be  wrll  to  fit  a  similar  piece  of  wood  into  the  bnre  of 
the  outboard  bearing  also,  as  it  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
adjusting  of  the  line  d  by  passing  it  through  the  holes  in 
the  centers  of  these  blocks. 

09>     ^u&rlBff   Center  lAtta  of  BhaR. — We  may  notr 

proceed  to  test  the  an^'i-  een  the  Iwo  lines  c  and  d. 

Fig.  \.      The  line  (/may  isimately  squared  with  the 

line  (■  by  a  carpenter's  sq  rssed  genilyagainst  thetvo 

lines.     Great  care  in  the  f  the  square  is  necessary, 

since   the   lines  will  yield  lite   an   appreciable  extent 

under  a  very  slight  pressure.  crowding  of  some  part  of 

the  square  against  either  lin  ill  deflect  it  and  seriously    I 
interfere  with  the  test.      If  the  square  shows  that  the  lines 

are  not  at  right  angles  to  e:  \  other,  the  line  d  should  be 

shifted  until  Ihey  are,  alw  i-'P'^^K  '°  niind  the  fact  that 

the  line  must  coincide  witn  center  line  of  the  inboard 
bean'ng. 

70.  In  lining  engines  of  the  larger  sizes,  the  carpenter's 
square  is  not  accurate  enough,  since  its  legs  are  very  short 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  lines.  A  somewhat  differ- 
ent method  may  then  be  used,  which  is  based  upon  the 
principles  of  geometry. 

Procure  a  slender  strip  of  wood — 6,  8,  or  10  feet  long, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  space  to  work  in.  Taper  the 
strip  to  a  point,  like  a  lead  pencil,  at  each  end;  divide  the 
strip  into  two  exactly  equal  parts  and  mark  it  plainly  in 
the  middle.  Now  hold  the  strip  gently  along  the  line  r, 
Fig.  1,  with  the  mark  in  the  middle  at  the  line  d\  mark  the 
line  c  at  each  end  of  the  strip ;  then  put  one  end  of  the  strip 
at  one  of  the  marks  just  made  on  line  c  and  the  other  end 
of  the  strip  against  the  line  d  and  mark  the  place  where 
the    end    of    the    strip    touches   the    tine    d\    repeat    this 
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operation  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  r,  and  if  the  end  of  the 

strip  touches  the  line  d  at  exactly  the  same  spot  that  it  did 

before,  the  line  d\^  at  right  angles  to  the  line  r;  but  if  the 

end  of  the  strip  does  not  touch  the  same  spot  on  the  line  d 

at  both  trials,  the  line  d  is  not  at  right  angles  to  the  line  r, 

and  the  line  d  must  be  shifted  in  the  right  direction  and 

the  whole  operation  must  be  repeated  until  the  end  of  the 

strip  does  touch  the  Jine  d  2X  the  same  point  at  both  trials. 

In  shifting  the  line  ^during  these  operations,  care  must  be 

taken  that  its  position  through  the  center  line  of  the  inboard 

bearing  V  is  maintained.     A  convenient  method  of  marking 

the  lines  is  to  tie  a  piece  of  bright-colored  thread  around 

the  lines  at  the  points  that  are  desired  to  be  marked.     The 

colored  threads  are  easily  sighted,  and  the  marks  are  more 

sharply  defined  and  cleaner  than  when  made  with  paint  or 

chalk  and  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  easily  shifted 

along  the  lines  at  will. 

?!•  In  order  to  prevent  any  displacement  of  the  line 
while  measuring,  it  is  good  practice  to  place  blocks  of  wood 
or  any  other  convenient  material  against  it  at  the  points 
marked,  in  order  to  steady  it,  but  care  must  be  used  not  to 
deflect  the  line;  when  the  blocks  are  properly  placed,  they 
may  be  temporarily  secured  in  position. 

72.  Another  test  to  determine  whether  the  lines  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  is  to  measure  from  their  intersec- 
tion distances  of  6  and  8  feet,  one  on  each  line.  Then,  if  the 
measurement  from  line  to  line,  measuring  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  points  just  laid  off,  is  10  feet  exactly,  the  lines  are 
at  right  angles.  Instead  of  using  the  values  6,  8,  and 
10  feet,  any  convenient  multiple  may  be  used. 

73,  Uevellngr  Center  Mne  of  Shaft. — The  line  d  repre- 
senting the  center  line  of  the  crank-shaft  may  be  tested  for 
being  level  by  means  of  a. spirit  level,  taking  great  care  in 
applying  it  not  to  deflect  the  line.  Another  method  is  to 
drop   a    plumb-line   from   overhead    touching    the   line   d. 
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Then,  if  the  line  d  is  level,  it  evidently  must  be  at  right 
angles  to  the  plumb-line,  and,  consequently,  this  condition 
can  be  tested  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  position  of 
line  d  in  reference  to  line  c  was  tested. 

74«    In  leveling  the  line  d^  Fig.  1,  it  should  not  be  allowed, 
to  touch  the  line  r,  lest  it  should  be  deflected ;  it  should  pass 
just  over  or  just  under  it,  say  at  a  distance  of  y^^  inch.    If 
the  lines  touch  each  other,  any  vertical  movement  of  either 
end  of  the  line  d  will,  when  in  the  wrong  direction,  deflect: 
bi>th  lines,  thus  defeating  the  primary  object  of  stretching 
them;  viz.,  that  they  shall  represent  the  center  lines  of  the 
cylinder  and  shaft.     After  leveling  the  line  d^  it  is  well  to 
verify  the  relative  alinement  of  both  lines.    When  the  line  tl 
is  properly  adjusted,  the  fifth  requirement  will  be  complied 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy  sufiicient  for  practical  purposes, 
providing  the  lines  </and  c  will  just  clear  each  other  where 
they  cross. 

75.  In  lining  up  a  new  engine  or  an  old  engine  with 
new  shaft-bearing  brasses,  it  is  generally  desirable  to  have 
the  center  line  of  the  shaft  lay  about  ^  inch  above  the 
center  line  of  the  cylinder,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  brasses  and 
journals  have  worn  down  to  their  bearings,  the  center  line 
of  the  shaft  will  be  very  nearly  level  with  the  center  line  of 
the  cylinder. 

7(>.  Shirring  Outboartl  Bearing. — Having  proved  the 
correct  alinement  of  the  lines  c  and  d^  the  outboard  bearing 
may  n(nv  be  shifted  until  the  line  ^/coincides  with  its  center 
line,  when  it  may  be  secured  in  position  permanently. 

77.  Testing  Alinement  of  Guides. — We  are  now  ready 
to  test  the  guides  ,i,^  ^i,'"',  Fig.  1.  If  the  line  ^/ is  level,  a  spirit 
level  may  be  used  to  ascertain  if  they  are  in  the  proper 
plane  in  reference  to  d.  Their  adjustment  relative  to  the 
center  line  of  the  cylinder  may  be  tested  in  one  direction 
by  placing  a  straightedge  successively  at  each  end  of  the 
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[  guides  and  squarely  across  them.  Then,  if  the  measure- 
ments  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  straightedge  down  to  the 
line  c  agree  at  both  ends  of  the  guides,  they  are  in  line  ver- 
tically. If  not,  the  same  ends  of  both  guides  must  either 
be  raised  or  lowered,  remembering  that  raising  one  end  of 
the  guide  is  equivalent  to  lowering  the  other  end.  By 
measuring  from  the  inside  edges  of  the  guides  to  the  line  c. 
it  may  be  ascertained  if  the  guides  are  parallel  to  each 
otiier  and  parallel  to  the  center  line  of  the  cylinder.  To 
aweriain  if  the  guides  are  in  a  horizontal  plane,  a  spirit 
level  may  be  placed  squarely  across  the  guides  at  both 
ends. 

78,  In  lining  the  guides  of  a  Corliss  engine  a  special 
device  similar  to  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  4  is  often  used. 
This  consists  of  a  casting  a  that  is  turned  to  lit  the  inside  of 


< 


;  guides.     At  the  center  there  is  a  small  hole  h  through 

jvfaich  the  line   passes,  while   the  lines  c  li  and   ef,  drawn 

;  right  angles  to  each  other,  serve   to   locate  the  center 

in   its   proper  pi)sition,   this  lieing  done   in  a  manner 

ilar   to  that   illustrated    in    Fig.   3   for   the    piston-rod 

uffingbox. 
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79.  Beddlnsr  the  Shalt.— The  line  d,  Fig.  1,  having 
been  removed,  the  crank-shaft,  crank,  and  flywheel  are  put 
in  place,  care  being  taken  not  to  disturb  the  line  c.  Aft/&t 
the  bearings  have  been  adjusted  so  that  the  shaft  will  tarn 
easily  in  them,  the  journals  of  the  shaft  .should  be  wiped 
clean  and  given  a  coat  oi  red  or  black  marking  materiaL 
The  shaft  should  then  be  {daced  in  its  bearings,  with  the 
lower  halves  of  the  brasses  in  position,  and  rocked  back  and 
forth  a  few  times.  The  shaft  is  then  lifted  out  of  the  bear- 
ings and  the  high  spots  scraped  off  with  a  half-round 
scraper.  This  operation  is  repeat€Mi 'until  the  shaft  shows  a 
good  bearing  in  both  the  main  pillow-block  and  the  out- 
board bearing.  After  the  lower  halves  of  the  boxes  are 
scraped,  the  upper  halves  may  be  put  in  place  and  fitted  in 
like  manner.  The  shaft  is  now  lifted  from  its  bearings  and 
the  eccentrics  and  governor-driving  device  are  placed  in 
position,  after  which  the  shaft  is  returned  to  its  place. 
The  crank  and  flywheel  having  been  fitted  to  the  shaft  in 
the  shop,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  are  true  with  the 
shaft. 

80.  Testing:  Alinement  of  Shaft. — In  order  to  make 
sure  that  the  shaft  is  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  center  line 
of  the  cylinder  and  that  it  is  also  level,  the  following,  course 


Pig.  6. 


may  be  pursued:  The  crankpin  a.  Fig.  5,  is  brought  up  to 
the  center  line  c  d  and  a  piece  of  wood  b  is  fitted  between 
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the  face  of  the  crank  c  and  the  head  of  the  crankpin/.  A 
mark  is  made  on  this  piece  of  wood  to  coincide  with  the 
'inpfi/.  The  shaft  is  now  given  a  half  revolution  to  bring 
'becranbpin  under  the  line  at  the  other  end  of  its  travel,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines  at  a'.  If  the  line  on  the  strip  of 
""nod  I)  again  coincides  with  the  center  line  c  d,  the  shaft  is 
3'  right  angles  to  the  center  fine  of  the  cylinder. 

8l.  Testing  I^eTcUne  of  Bbaft. — In  order  to  test  the 
*"aft  to  see  whether  or  nut  it  is  level,  a  fine  plumb-line  may 
"^  suspended  vertically  before  the  shaft  at  the  crank  end 
^"^  the  crankpin  a  brought  into  contact  with  it  at  the  upper 
*^lf-center  and  then  tested  again  at  the  lower  half  center, 
**  the  end  of  the  crankpin  just  touches  the  line  at  both 
*Pper  and  lower  half  centers,  the  shaft  is  horizontal. 

82.     Unlng-  the  Crosshead. — The  line  c,  Fig.  1,  having 
—^--•en  removed,  the  piston,  piston  rod,  and  crosshead  are  put 

&»  place,  centering  the  piston    in    the  cylinder  first   uE  all, 
■when   the  design  of  the   piston   is   such   as   to   make   this 

■  adjustment  necessary.  The  next  step  to  take  is  to  ascertain 
if  the  center  line  of  the  piston  coincides  with  the  center 
line  of  the  cylinder.  This  may  be  done  as  follows:  In 
Fig.  6.  let  li  be  the  upper  surface  of  the  guides,  which, 
when  properly  alined, 
lies  parallel  to  the  cen- 
ter line  of  the  cylinder; 
the  piston  having  been 
previously  centered, 
the  center  line  of  the 
piston     rod     coincides 

ith  the  center  line  of  p^^  ^ 

the  cylinder;  there- 
fore, the  piston  rod  should  be  parallel  with  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  guides.  This  may  be  readily  tested  by 
placing  the  piston  at  the  forward  end  of  its  stroke;  then 
measure  downwards  from  the  lower  edge  of  a  straightedge 
hid  across  the  guides  at  c  and/  to  the  piston  rod.     If  the 
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two  measurements  agree,  the  piston  rod  is  in  line;  other- 
wise, the  crosshead  shoes  must  be  adjusted  until  the  piston 
rod  is  in  its  proper  position. 

83.    Testing  the  Cranlcpin. — A  method  of  testing  the 
accuracy  of  the  crankpin  is  shown  in  Fig.  7  and  it  may  be 

put    into    practice    as 


Fk;.  7. 


follows :  Connect  the 
connecting-rod  to  the 
crankpin  and  key  up 
the  brasses  snugly  to 
the  pin ;  then  put  the 
crank  on  or  near  one 
of  its  dead  centers,  as 
at  r,  Fig.  7,  and  ex- 
ert a  slight  pressure 
against  the  wristpin 
end  of  the  connecting- 
rod  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrow  x^  in  order  to  take  up  any  lost  motion  in  the 
crankpin  brasses.  It  is  understood  that  the  connecting-rod 
is  disconnected  from  the  crosshead,  and  the  latter  is  pushed 
back  towards  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way;  then 
measure  the  distanee  a  and  make  a  note  of  it.  Put  the 
crank  on  or  near  the  other  dead  center  r'  and  measure  the 
distance  (?'.  Th.en,  if  the  distance  a  is  equal  to  the  dis- 
tance a\  it  proves  that  the  center  line  of  the  crankpin  is 
parallel  to  the  cciUcr  line  of  the  shaft  in  the  horizontal 
plane.  But  it  is  nee  essary  that  similar  conditions  should 
prevail  in  the  vertical  ])lane.  To  test  this,  put  the  crank 
on  the  upper  half  center,  as  at  ^/,  and  measure  from  the 
wristpin  end  of  the  conne(^tinu:-rod  to  the  inner  edge  of  the 
guides,  as  before;  then  turn  the  crank  to  the  lower  half 
center  (/'  and  measure  ay^ain  from  the  connecting-rod 
to  the  guides.  If  the  measurements  agree  for  both 
positions  of  the  crank,  the  crankpin  is  properly  alined. 
In  the  figure  the  crankpin  is  shown  out  of  line,  the  con- 
necting-rod   then    occupying    the    positions    shown    in    full 
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Wd  dotted  lines,  respectively.  If  the  error  is  very  small, 
il  may  soraetinies  be  remedied  by  filing  and  scraping  the 
'■'■ankpin,  but  if  the  error  is  serious,  it  may  require  machine 
"'nrk. 

84.  Testing:  Bore  of  Crankplii  and  Wrlstpln  Brasses. 

'^  will  generally  be  advisable  to  ascertain  if  the  bore  of  the 
^'"a.nkpin  brasses  is  at  right  angles  to  the  center  line  of  the 
^^»i  nee  ting -rod.  This  may  be  done  by  putting  the  crank, 
"^■ith  the  connecting-rod  attached  to  the  crank  but  discon- 
ected  from  the  crosshead,  on  one  of  its  dead  centers,  as 
t  f,  Fig,  7.  Then  measure  the  distance  from  the  inner 
'^^ge  of  one  of  the  guides  to  the  crosshead  end  of  the  con- 
^^cting-rod,  as  at  a.  Fig.  7,  and  make  a  note  of  it;  then 
'-ake  the  rod  off  the  pin  and  turn  the  rod  half  way  around 
in  its  center  line  and  replace  it  on  the  pin.  Now  measure 
trom  it,  as  before ;  if  the  two  measurements  agree,  the 
tirasses  are  correctly  bored.  To  make  this  test  still  more 
satisfactory,  the  operation  may  be  repeated  for  several  dif- 
ferent positions  of  the  crank.  The  wristpin  end  of  the  rod 
may  be  tested  in  like  manner;  in  this  case  the  rod  is  discon- 
nected from  the  crankpin  and  the  measurements  are  taken 
from  the  face  of  the  crank  or  from  the  collar  of  the  crank- 
to  the  crankpin  end  of  the  connecting-rod.  If  the 
connecting-rod  cannot  pass  this  test  satisfactorily,  the 
brasses  must  be  fitted  to  the  crankpin  and  wristpin  by 
chipping,  filing,  and  scraping  until  it  fills  the  require- 
ments. 

85.  Te«tlner  Alinement  or  Wristpin. — The  alinement 

of  the  wristpin  may  now  be  tested,  for  which  purpose  the 
connecting-rod  may  be  used.  Key  the  rod  rather  snugly  to 
the  wristpin,  having  it  disconnected  from  the  crankpin. 
Then  place  the  crank  on  or  near  one  of  its  dead  centers  and 
push  the  crosshead  forwards  until  the  end  of  the  connecting- 
rod  just  rests  on  the  crankpin.  If  the  center  line  of  the  rod 
is  the  same  distance  from  both  collars  of  the  crankpin,  the 
wristpin  is  in  the   correct    position  in   one   direction.     To 
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prove  it  for  another  directiony  put  the  crank  on  one  of  its 
half  centers  and  repeat  the  above  described  operation.  If 
the  result  is  the  same  as  before,  the  wristpin  is  in  its  correct 
position  relative  to  the  center  lines  of  the  cylinder  and 
shaft. 

86,  Teeting:  AUnement  of  Ccmnecstliiff-Bodl  Brasses 
In  Reference  to  Eacb.  Other. — -It  still  remains  to  be 
proved  that  the  center  lines  of  ttxe  crankpin  brasses  and  the 
wristpin  brasses  lie  in  the  same  plane.  This  is  a  very  nec- 
essary condition,  because,  otherwise,  the  brasses  when 
keyed  tightly  to  one  pin  will  not  fit  the  other  pin,  or,  as 
usually  expressed,  they  will  bear  on  one  side  only.  To 
make  this  test,  a  thin  coating  of  Prussian  blue  or  red-lead 
paint  is  put  on  the  crankpin  and  the  rod  is  connected  up 
and  adjusted  rather  snugly  to  the  wristpin  and  a  little  less 
snugly  to  the  crankpin.  The  crank  is  then  turned  through 
one  revolution,  when  the  crankpin  brasses  may  be  examined. 
If  they  show  marking  all  over,  their  correct  adjustment  is 
assured,  but  if  the  coloring  matter  is  rubbed  off  at  either 
end  of  the  crankpin,  it  shows  that  the  brasses  do  not  fit  the 
pin  and  that  they  must  be  filed  and  scraped  until  they  bear 
equally  on  all  parts  of  the  pin. 

87.  Onler  of  Oi>eratlons.  —  An  engineer  in  lining  up 
his  engine  or  testing  his  engine  for  alinement,  will  do  well 
to  perform  the  various  operations  in  the  same  order  as 
given  here;  he  should  remember  that  in  order  to  insure 
correct  results,  each  part  of  the  engine  tested  must  be 
alined  before  proceeding  further.  Thus,  it  is  folly  to 
attempt  to  prove  by  the  methods  given  here  that  the  center 
line  of  the  brasses  are  in  the  same  plane  before  the  cor- 
rect relative  alinement  of  the  wristpin  and  crankpin  are 
proven. 

If  a  new  engine  is  so  far  out  of  line  that  it  cannot  readily 
be  adjusted  by  liners  and  scraping  brasses  while  the 
various  parts  are  being  assembled,  it  should  be  placed  in 
good  order  by  the  builder. 
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pou:NrDrN^G  of  engines. 


CAUSES. 


88.    The   causes   of  pounding   in  engines  are  various; 

^hey  are  not  always  easy  to  locate  in  a  large  engine,  owing 

^o  the  difficulty  of  locating  the  exact  source  of  the  sounds. 

/  hcse  sounds  serve  as  a  warning,  however,  that  something 

'^  ^rong  about  the  machinery,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in 

^^certaining  where  and  what  it  is  and  taking  measures  to 

^^^p  it,  thereby  preventing  a  possible  breakdown. 


liOOSE    BRASSES. 

89.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  pounding  in  engines 
"^s  loose  journal  brasses;  the  pounding  is  produced  by 
\:he  journals  striking  against  the  sides  of  the  brasses  as 
the  cranks  are  passing  the  centers  and  at  the  instant  the 
change  of  direction  in  the  motion  of  the  pistons  takes  place. 
If  the  journal-boxes  are  very  slack,  the  pounding  may  be 
so  violent  as  to  cause  heating  of  the  journal  and  boxes  by 
the  succession  of  blows  they  receive;  this  may  especially 
occur  at  the  crankpins.  The  remedy  for  pounding  of  this 
nature  is  obvious.  Stop  the  engine  and  set  iip  on  the 
brasses  gradually,  until,  after  trial,  the  pounding  ceases, 
taking  great  care  that  they  are  not  set  up  too  tight,  else 
they  will  heat  from  friction,  which  may  have  a  more  dis- 
astrous effect  than  a  moderate  amount  of  pounding.  In 
the  case  of  shaft  journals,  they  may  be  set  up  without 
stopping  the  engine,  provided  they  can  he  reached  without 
danger  of  the  engineer  being  caught  in  the  machinery. 

90.  It  may  so  happen  that  the  boxes  or  brasses  are 
worn  down  until  the  edges  of  the  upper  half  and  the  edges 
of  the  lower  half  are  in  contact  and  cannot  be  set  up  on  the 
journal  any  farther;  they  are  then  said  to  be  brass  and 
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brass,  or  brass  bound.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  journal 
must  be  stripped,  as  it  is  called,  when  the  cap  and  brasses 
are  removed  from  a  journal.  The  edges  of  the  brasses  are 
then  chipped  or  filed  off,  in  order  to  allow  them  to  be  closed 
in ;  the  amount  to  be  taken  off  may  be  determined  by  trying 
the  brasses  on  the  journal  occasionally  or  by  calipering  the 
journal  with  outside  calipers,  transferring  the  measurement 
to  a  pair  of  inside  calipers,  with  which  to  measure  the  bore 
of  the  brasses  as  they  are  being  fitted.  It  is  a  most  excel- 
lent plan  in  practice  to  reduce  the  two  halves  of  the  brasses 
so  that  they  will  stand  off  from  each  other  when  in  place 
for  a  distance  of  |  inch  to  -^  inch  and  fill  this  space  with 
hard  sheet-brass  liners,  say  from  20  to  22  Birmingham  wire 
gauge  in  thickness  each.  The  object  is  this:  Should  the 
journal  become  brass  bound,  the  cap  may  be  slacked  off 
and  a  pair  of  the  liners  slipped  out  without  the  necessity  of 
stripping  the  journal,  which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  when- 
ever possible  for  the  reason  that  it  seems  to  be  impossible 
in  practice  to  put  the  journal  brasses  back  just  where  they 
were  before  they  were  disturbed.  In  large  engines  it  is 
almost  always  the  case  that  journals  will  heat  after  being 
stripped,  and  they  require  a  special  watch  for  several  days 
or  until  they  settle  down  to  their  proper  position  relative  to 
the  journal. 

91.  In  some  instances  journal-boxes  are  fitted  with 
keepei^s,  or  chippiuf^:  pieces,  as  ♦hey  are  sometimes  called. 
These  consist  usually  of  a  c:ast-brass  liner,  anywhere  from 
\  inch  to  ^  inch  in  thickness,  having  ribs  or  ridges  cast  on 
one  side,  for  convenience  of  chipping  and  filing.  These 
keepers  are  sometimes  made  of  hardwood  and  are  capable 
of  being  compressed  slightly  by  the  pressure  exerted  upon 
them  during  the  settin}^-up  process.  When  the  boxes  are 
babbitted,  the  body  of  the  box  is  occasionally  made  of  cast 
iron,  in  which  case  iron  liners  and  keepers  are  used  instead 
of  brass  ones. 

92.  The  crankpins,  beinp:  the  journals  most  liable  to  heat 
either  from  pounding  or  from  friction  caused  by  the  brasses 
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Wing  set  up  too  tightly,  and  on  account  of  the  compara- 
'ively  small  surface  over  which  the  friction  is  distributed, 
''equire  the  greatest  care  and  need  constant  watching.  The 
'Ji'mg  device  should  be  of  the  best  and  the  oil  should  never 

^  permitted  to  stop  feeding  or  the  oiling  device  to  get  out 

**^  order,  else  there  will  be  trouble. 


kl^OSE  THRUST  BEAIUNO. 
9St  In  engines  fitted  with  some  types  of  friction  coup- 
ngs,  there  is  a  thrust  exerted  upon  the  shaft  in  the  direc- 
*^*vn  of  its  length.  This  will  necessitate  having  a  thrtist 
***»rlnif,  or  thrust  bloek,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  There 
■■Si  a  variety  of  thrust  bearings,  but  the  most  common  is  the 

ICiollar  thrust,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  collars  on  the 
bhaft  that  fit  in  corresponding  depressions  in  the  bearing. 
Sf  these  collars  do  not  fit  in  the  depressions  rather  snugly, 
^he  shaft  will  have  end  play  and  there  probably  will  be 
more  or  less  pounding  or  backlash  at  every  change  of  load 
on  the  engine.  This  can  only  be  remedied  by  putting  in  a 
new  thrust  bearing  and  making  a  better  fit  with  the  shaft 
collars,  unless  the  rings  in  the  bearing  are  adjustable,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  when,  of  course,  the  end  play  may  be 
taken  up  by  adjusting  the  rings. 


WATER    rX   CYLTNDER. 

94.  Pounding  often  occurs  in  the  cylinders  and  is  fre- 
quently caused  by  water,  due  to  condensation  or  carried 
over  from  the  boilers.  This  may  be  a  warning  that  priming 
is  likely  to  occur  in  the  boilers  or  has  already  commenced. 
The  first  thing  to  do  at  such  a  time,  if  the  cylinders  are  not 

■  fitted  with  automatic  relief  valves,  is  to  open  the  drain 
I  cocks  as  quickly  as  possible  and  to  close  down  the  throttle 
I  a  little  to  check  the  priming. 

If  boilers  show  a  chronic  tendency  to  prime,  it  is  because 
j'they   are    too    small    for    the    engine,    or    they   have    not 

■  Eteam  space  enough,  or  the  water  may  be  carried  too  high 
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in  them,  which  will  cause  a  considerable  reduction  of  the 
steam  space.  Unsteady  firing,  producing  great  fluctuations 
in  the  steam  pressure,  will  also  cause  both  foaming  and  pri- 
ming, the  result  of  which  is  that  water  will  be  carried  over 
from  the  boilers  into  the  cylinders.  This  is  always  a  source 
of  danger. 

Water  is  non-compressible;  therefore,  after  the  clearance 
space  of  the  cylinder  is  filled  and  more  water  is  allowed  to 
enter,  if  there  is  no  way  for  it  to  escape,  either  the  cylinder 
head  will  be  blown  out  or  the  piston  broken.  Partly  closing 
the  stop-valve  of  the  boiler  showing  a  tendency  to  prime, 
thereby  wiredrawing  the  steam  a  little,  will  generally  check 
priming,  if  the  remedy  is  applied  before  the  priming  becomes 
violent,  after  which  it  is  difficult  to  suppress. 


LOOSE  PISTON. 

95.  Another  source  of  pounding  in  the  cylinder  is  that 
the  piston  may  be  loose  on  the  rod ;  this  is  caused  by  the 
piston-rod  nut  or  key  backing  off  or  the  riveting  becom- 
ing loose,  permitting  the  piston  to  play  back  and  forth  on 
the  piston  rod.  If  due  to  the  nut  backing  off,  the  engine 
should  be  shut  down  instantly  on  its  discovery.  There  is 
very  little  room  to  spare  generally  between  the  piston-rod 
nut  and  the  c  ylinder  head  ;  therefore,  it  cannot  back  off  very 
far  before  ii  will  strike  and  break  the  cylinder  head.  After 
the  eni^ine  is  stoj)i)e(l  and  tlie  main  stop-valve  closed,  take 
oil  the  eyliiukr  head  and  set  up  on  the  piston  nut  as  tightly 
as  possii)le;  liiere  is  usually  a  socket  wrench  furnished  with 
eaeh  engine  expressly  for  this  purj)ose. 

1H>.  Alth()uj4:h  j)iston-rod  nuts  seldom  work  loose  and 
those  of  vertical  engines  are  less  liable  to  do  so  than  others, 
still  as  a  measure  of  safety  a  taper  si)lit  pin  should  in  all 
cases  be  fitted  through  the  piston  rod  behind  the  nut  or  a 
setscrew  fitted  through  the  ntit.  If,  on  examination,  this 
setserew  is  found  slack,  the  eause  of  the  nut  backing  off  is 
thereby  explained,  and  it  should  be  screwed  down  solid  to 
prevent  a  rectirrence  of  the  trouble. 
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H  SLACK    F01,I,0WKIl    PLATE. 

U  ^"7.     A  slack  ptston  follower  plate,  or  Junk  ring,  as  it 

Js  called  by  English  engineers,  will  cause  pounding  in  the 
t^ylinder.  It  seldom  happens,  however,  that  a//  the  follnwer 
f>oIts  back  out  at  one  time  unless  they  fit  very  loosely  in 
their  sockets,  but  it  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  that  one 
of  the  follower  bolts  works  itself  out  altogether  and  swashes 
^twut  the  cylinder  at  random.  This  is  a  very  dangerous 
Condition  of  affairs,  especially  in  a  horizontal  engine.  If 
tVie  bolt  should  get  "end  on  "  between  the  piston  and  cylin- 
<ier  head,  which  it  surely  will  sooner  or  later,  either  the  pis- 
Won  or  the  cylinder  head  is  bound  to  be  broken.  Therefore,  if 
there  is  any  intimation  that  a  follower  bolt  is  adrift  in  the 

|*;:ylinder,  shut  down  the  engine  instantly,  take  off  the  cylin- 
■^er  head,  remove  the  old  bolt,  and  put  in  one  having  a 
tighter  fit. 


BROKEN  P19TON  PACKING. 


I 


98.  Broken  packing  rings  and  broken  piston  springs  will 
cause  a  great  noise  in  the  cylinder,  but  it  is  more  of  a  rattling 
than  a  pounding  noise,  and  the  sound  will  easily  be  recog- 
nized by  the  practiced  ear.  There  is  not  so  much  danger  of 
a  serious  breakdown  from  these  causes  as  may  be  supposed, 
from  the  fact  that  the  broken  pieces  are  confined  within  the 
space  between  the  follower  plate  and  the  piston  flange. 
Although  they  rattle  around  in  the  cylinder  and  make  a 
startling  din,  they  cannot  get  out  or  do  much  harm,  aside 
from  causing  a  leaky  piston  in  the  case  of  the  packing  rings 
breaking  or  possibly  slightly  scoring  the  cylinder  face.  Asa 
matter  of  course,  this  should  be  repaired  as  soon  as  possible. 


PI9TON  STBlKirNQ  HEADS. 

99,  There  is  another  source  of  pounding  in  the  cylinder 
I  that  is  usually  confined  to  old  engines;  it  is  produced  by 
^he  piston  striking  one  or  the  other  cylinder  head.     One  of 
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»  I  this  is  the  wearing  away  of  the  connect  in  g-nid 

J.         iying  up  the  brasses  from  time  to  time  has  the 

A   of  lengthening   or    shortening   the   cunnecling-rtjd. 

■pending  on  the  design,  and  this  change  in  length  destroys 

'.  clearance  at  one  end  of  the  cylinder  by  an  equal  amount. 

remedy  is  to  restore  the  rod  to  its  original  length  by 

;ing  sheet-metal  liners  behind  the  brasses;  this  obviously 

ll  move  the  piston  back  or  ahead  and  restore  the  clearance. 

may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  length  of  a  connectitig- 

d  is  measured  from  center  to  center  of  the  bore  of  the 

inkpin  and  wristpin  brasses. 

ft  is  obvious  that  the  pi  lould  never  be  allowed  to 

ike  the  cylinder  heflH,  :ondition  generally  is  nut 

ached  suddenly;  it  is  lout  gradually,  covering  a 

considerable  period  of  time  sufficient  to  forestall  any 

'"ch  occurrence.     A  rathe.  ase  of  the  piston  striking 

;  cylinder  head  is  due  to  ston  rod  unscrewing  from 

roHshead,  in  case  it  is  ;d  by  a  thread  and  check- 

To  obviate  any  dange  check-nut  should  be  tried 

[uently. 

ivcry  reciprocating  steal  ne  should  have  the  length 

111   the  stroke  and  the  clea'  space  at  each  end  of  the 

cylinder  marked  on  the  gui  ;;  by  this  means  the  relative 
positions  of  the  piston  and  cylinder  heads  can  always  be  seen 
at  a  glance. 


IMPKOPBR  STEAM  DISTRIBUTION. 

100.  The  primary  cause  of  another  source  of  pounding 
is  the  improper  setting  of  the  .steam  valve,  or  possibly  its 
improper  design,  as  it  cannot  always  be  accepted  as  granted 
that  the  valve  is  properly  designed.  In  the  case  of  improper 
setting  of  the  valve,  insufficient  compression,  insufficient 
lead,  cut-off  too  early,  and  late  release  may  all  cause  pound- 
ing on  the  centers. 

101.  The  manner  in  which  insufficient  compression 
causes  pounding  maybe  explained  as  follows:    For  practical 
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reasons  there  must  always  be  some  lost  motion  at  the  wrist- 
pin,  crankpin,  and  shaft  bearings.     Now,  in  passing  the  dead 
centers,  the  direction  of  pressure  is  suddenly  reversed,  and  in 
consequence  the  piston  rod,  connecting-rod,  and  crank-shaft 
will  be  suddenly  thrown  forwards  by  the  inrushing  steam  to 
an  extent  depending  on  the  lost  motion  at  the  pins  and  shaft 
bearing.     It  is  this  sudden  changing  of  the  lost  motion  from 
one  brass  to  another,  with  a  violence  that  may  be  likened  to 
3  blow,  that  causes  an  engine  to  knock  in  passing  the  centers 
^hen  compression  is  insufficient. 

10!8.    The  effect  of  a  reversal  of  pressure  is  clearly  shown 
*0.  Fig.  8.     With  the  crankpin  at  a  and  the  engine  running 


Pig.  8. 

over,  the  connecting-rod  is  subjected  to  a  pull,  but  after  the 
crankpin  has  passed  the  dead  center  r,  the  connecting-rod  is 
subjected  to  a  push,  in  which  case  the  rear  brass,  as  shown 
at  d,  bears  against  the  crankpin,  while  in  the  former  case, 
as  shown  at  a^  the  front  brass  bears  against  the  crankpin. 

By  giving  a  sufficient  amount  of  compression,  the  lost 
motion  in  the  pins  and  journals  is  transferred  gently  from  one 
side  to  the  other  before  the  crankpin  reaches  the  dead  center, 
so  that  by  the  time  the  live  steam  suddenly  acts  on  the 
piston  it  cannot  throw  the  rod  forwards.  If  the  compression 
is  insufficient  to  gently  take  up  the  lost  motion,  there  will  be 
pounding. 
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103.  Too  much  compression  causes  such  a  great  resist- 
ance til  the  motion  of  the  crank  that  it  will  tend  to  slow  it 
down  and  thus  increase  the  unsteadiness  of  the  engine 
Abnormal  compression  manifests  itself  by  a  dull,  muffled 
sound  in  the  cylinder  or  on  an  indicator  card  by  the  com- 
pression line  rising  above  the  steam  line.  It  will  not  cause 
any  pounding  at  the  journals, 

104.  Insufficient  lead  is  a  common  cause  of  pounding; 
in  fact,  it  is  rare  to  see  an  indicator  card  that  shows  suffi- 
cient steam  lead.  The  exact  amount  of  lead  to  be  given  to 
prevent  pounding  can  .,.  "  determined  by  an  actual 
trial;  in  general,  s!ow-Spei  nes  will  require  less  lead 
than  high-speed  engines.  .  it  engines  the  lead  can  be 
readily  changed  by  a  pro]  stment  of  the  valve  gear. 
In  automatic  cut-off,  1  -  engines  of  the  shaft-gov- 
ernor ly[ie,  however,  ii  is  :  ossible,  as  a  general  rule, 
to  change  the  lead  by  any  pie  adjustment,  the  lead 
having  been  fixed  by  the  1:  :,  and  a  change  of  it  will 
require  an  extensive  rebuild  the  governor. 

105.  The  reason  that  i  lent  lead  causes  an  engine 
to  pound  is  because  the  pis  s  then  little  or  no  cushion 
to  impinge  upon  as  it  approacnes  the  end  of  its  stroke,  and  it 
is  brought  to  rest  with  a  jerk,  as  it  were.  A  similar  effect 
will  be  produced  by  a  late  release ;  the  pressure  is  retained 
too  long  on  the  driving  side  of  the  piston.  The  ideal  condi- 
tion is  that  the  pressures  shall  be  equal  on  both  sides  of  the 
piston  at  a  point  in  its  travel  just  in  advance  of  the  opening 
of  the  steam  port.  The  position  of  this  point  varies  with 
the  speed  of  the  piston  and  other  conditions  that  the  indi- 
cator card  only  can  reveal;  in  fact,  all  conditions  dependent 
on  the  set  of  the  steam  valve  can  be  investigated  only  by 
the  help  of  the  indicator  card.  Any  departure  from  the 
ideal  condition  above  mentioned  will  produce  more  or  less 
pounding  in  an  engine. 

106.  A  too  early  cut-off  will  expand  the  steam  down 
too   low — even    below    the  back-pressure    line    sometimes. 
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W       '''his  is  an  abnormal  condition,  which  will  cause  pounding, 
3id  should  not  be  permitted  to  occur. 

A  very  high  vacuum  in  a  condensing  engine  will  some- 
'iiiies  cause  pounding  by  not  permitting  sufficient  cushion 
'•Jrihe  piston  to  impinge  upon. 


POtrNDISG  AT  CBOSSHZAD. 

107.     The  crosshead   is   a   prolific  source   of  thumping 
**^d   pounding  from  various  causes,  of   which   the  getting 
^^^se  of  the  piston  rod  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes. 
-'^  here  are  several  methods  of  attaching  the  piston  rod  to 
*-Vie  crosshead.     The  rod  may  pass  through  the  crosshead 
^^'■ith  a  shoulder  or  taper,  or  both,  on  one  side  of  the  cross- 
■Xead  and  a  nut  on  the  other;  or  the  rod  may  be  secured  to 
the  crosshead  by  a  cross  key,  instead  of  the   nut;  or  the 
^nd  of  the  rod  may  be  threaded  and  screwed  into  the  cross- 
head,  having  a  check-nut  to  hold  the  rod  in  place.     In  the 
first -mentioned  case,  the  nut  may  work  loose,  which  would 
the  crosshead  to  receive  a  violent  blow,  first,  by  the 
|SUt  on  one  side  and  then  by  the  shoulder  or  taper  on  the 
ilher  at  each  change  of  motion  of  the  piston.     The  remedy 
obvious — set  up  the  nut.     A  similar  effect  will  be  pro- 
luced  if  the  cross  key  should  work  loose  and  back  out,  the 
remedy  for  which  is  to  drive  in  the  key.     In  the  case  of  the 
piston   rod  being  screwed  into  the  crosshead  and  the  rod 
slacking  back,  the  danger  is  that  the  piston  will  strike  the 
rear  cylinder  head.    The  check-nut  should  be  closely  watched. 


Pi' 


108.  Another  source  o£  pounding  at  the  crosshead  is 
loose  wristpin  brasses,  the  remedy  for  which  is  to  set  up  on 
the  brasses,  but  not  too  tight. 

109.  In  the  case  of  a  crosshead  working  between  paral- 
lel guides,  pounding  may  be  caused  by  the  crosshead  being 
too  loose  between  the  guides;   tn  that  case  the  crosshead 

I  rfioes  should  be  set  out. 
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no.  In  the  case  of  a  slipper  crosshead,  pounding  will 
result  from  the  wearing  down  of  the  shoe,  the  cure  for  which 
is  to  put  a  liner  between  the  shoe  and  the  foot  of  the  cross- 
head  or  to  set  it  imt  with  whatever  means  of  adjustment 
are  provided. 


POUNKINQ   IN  AIB  PUMP. 

Ill,  Pounding  in  the  air  pump  is  generally  produced  liy 
the  slamming  of  the  valves,  caused  by  an  undue  amount  of 
water  in  the  pump,  which  will  usually  relieve  itself  after  a 
few  strokes.  The  pump  pistan,  however,  may  be  loose  on  the 
piston  rod  or  the  piston  rod  may  be  loose  in  the  cnwshcad. 
either  of  which  will  cause  pounding.  A  broken  valve  may 
also  cause  pounding  in  the  air  pump,  all  of  which  must  be 
repaired  as  soon  as  detected. 


POUNDING  IN  CIKCC LATING  PUMP. 

113.  In  a  circulating  pump  of  the  reciprocating  type, 
pounding  may  be  caused  bv  too  much  or  too  little  injection 
water,  and  the  pounding  may  be  stopped  by  adjusting  the 
injection  valve  to  admit  just  the  right  quantity  of  water. 
It  may  so  happen,  however,  that  the  injection  water  is  very 
cold,  and  to  admit  enough  of  it  to  stop  the  pounding  in  the 
circulating  pump  will  make  the  feedwater  too  cold.  To 
meet  this  contingency,  should  it  arise,  an  air  check-valve  is 
often  fitted  to  the  circulating  pump  to  admit  air  into  the 
barrel  of  the  pump  as  a  cushion  for  the  piston;  this  check- 
valve  may  be  kept  closed,  when  not  needed  to  admit  air,  by 
means  of  a  screw  stem  above  it. 

A  broken  valve,  the  piston  loose  on  the  piston  rod,  or  the 
piston  rod  loose  in  the  crosshead  will  all  cause  pounding  in 
the  circulating  pump,  the  same  as  in  the  air  pump,  and  they 
should  all  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  was  specified 
for  similar  troubles  in  the  air  pump. 
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CONCLUSION. 

113.    The  derangements  causing   pounding,  as  well  as 
cferangements  of  machinery  in  general,  produce  their  own 
individual  sounds,  which  are  easily  recognized  by  the  experi- 
enced engineer.     It  is  here  that  the  attentive  and  careful 
engineer   will   prove   his   value,  as   by  taking  prompt  and 
JUcJicious  action  he  will  prevent  a  breakdown.     He  should  be 
^t>le  to  detect  any  unusual  noise  about  his  engine,  though  it 
'^^^y  be  imperceptible  to  the  unpracticed  ear.     It  is  almost 
*V  x-rays  the  case  that  any  derangement  of  the  parts  of  an 
^  ^^gine  will  give  timely  notice  by  an  unusual  sound,  and  if 
^^>is  warning   is    heeded    and   promptly   acted   on    by   the 
^^^gineer,  a   breakdown  can  generally  be   prevented.     The 
^^^  arious  sounds  produced  by  an  engine  while  running  can  be 
^^^arhed  only  in   the   engine  room  by  the  engineer  who  is 
'Responsible   for  the  proper  running  of  the  engine.     They 
Cannot  be  learned  in  any  other  way. 

114.  The  engineer,  knowing  the  various  causes  that 
produce  pounding  and  thumping  in  his  engine,  can  prevent 
them  in  a  great  measure  by  keeping  the  engine  in  such  good 
order  that  they  cannot  occur. 
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ENGINE   MANAGEMENT. 

(PART  2.) 


HOT   BEARINGS. 


CAUSE,  PREVENTION,  AND  CURE. 


GEKEBAIi  rNSTRUCTIONS. 

1.  Introduction. — Hot  bearings  are  the  source  of  much 
anxiety  and  annoyance  to  the  engineer,  besides  interfering 
very  seriously  with  the  proper  performance  of  the  engine. 

2.  Causes. — The  primary  causes  that  lead  to  the  heating 
of  bearings  may  be  enumerated  as  follows 

Newly  fitted  brasses  and  journals. 

Refitted  brasses  and  journals. 

Brasses  set  up  too  tightly. 

Brasses  too  loose. 

Warped  and  cracked  brasses. 

Cut  brasses  and  journals. 

Imperfectly  fitted  brasses. 

Brasses  pinching  the  journal  at  their  edges. 

Oil  feed  stopped  entirely. 

Not  enough  oil. 

Dirty  and  gritty  oils,  or  oils  of  bad  quality. 

Oil  squeezed  out  of  the  bearings. 

Grit  from  any  source  in  the  bearings. 

For  notice  of  copyright,  see  page  immediately  following  the  title  page. 
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JournaL  lOo  small,  either  in  diameter  or  in  length. 
'.      Overloaded  engine. 

Engine  nut  o£  alinement. 

tern  a  1  heat. 

asses  fitted  too  snugly  between  collars  of  journal. 
Springing  of  bedplate. 

Springing  or  shifting  of  pedestal  or  pillow-block. 
^.  Best  Form  of  Bearing. — The  liearing  of  an  engine 
i?hich  the  shaft  journals  run  should  approximate,  as  nearly 
■is  possible,  a  hole  through  .  '* '  support.  If  it  were  pos- 
ble,  a  hole  with  a  bushing  oi  litable  metal  in  it  would 
rm  the  best  possible  beari  )r  a  shaft;  but  since  the 

aring,  however-  well  de  d  made,  willin  course  of 

le  wear  somewhat,  ii  u  umcs  a  necessity  that  there 
ould  be  some  means  of  adjusting  the  brasses,  so  as  to  pre- 
;nt  the  shaft  having  a  side  movement  when  they  are  worn. 

4.  Adjiistiueut  of  DearliiKA. — Some  engineers  consider 
n  error  to  make  bearings  adjustable;  they  say  it  gives 

jortunity  for  carele.ss  men  m  do  mischief  through  laik 
igment.  It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  hut  bearings  is  selling  [hem  up  toolightly.  Some 
persons,  as  soon  as  they  hear  a  pound  or  noise  about  an 
engine  immediately  conclude  that  some  bearing  is  slack  and 
tighten  it  up;  this  propensity  is  to  be  deplored.  There  are 
numerous  other  causes  of  pounding  in  engines  besides  slack 
bearings,  and  the  engineer  should  be  fully  convinced  that 
the  pound  is  caused  by  slack  brasses  before  setting  them  up. 
Bearings  on  an  engine  that  is  in  line  and  in  good  order,  if 
properly  adjusted,  will  run  smoothly  and  noiselessly  for 
months  without  having  to  be  touched  with  hammer  or 
wrench,  and  it  should  be  the  object  of  an  engineer  to  get  his 
engine  into  that  condition  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  keep  it  so. 

5.  Watchlug  Bearing. — Bearings,  particularly  those 
of  large  engines,  require  constant  watching.  The  engi- 
neer or  oiler  should  know  at  all  times  the  condition  of 
every  bearing  and  oil  cup;  this  will  require  frequent  trips 
around  the  engine  to  examine  the  oil  cups  to  ascertain  if  they 
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are  feeding  and  if  they  contain  sufficient  oil  and  to  replenish 
iheoilinthe  cups  whenever  necessary.  While  making  his 
rounds,  he  should  feel  with  the  palm  of  his  hand  the  brasses 
I'f  those  bearings  that  have  shown  a  tendency  to  heat  and 

those  that  are  most  liable  to  heat,  particularly  the  crankpins. 


TREATMENT   OF  HOT    BILVRINGS. 

6.  Sllxtures  Tor  Rediicliit;  Friction. — Should  any  of 
ihc  bearings  show  an  inclination  to  heal,  as  indicated  by  its 
Ifmperature  rising  above  blood  heat  or  above  the  teinpera- 
lureof  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  the  oil  fi;ed  should  be 
iicreased;  if  the  oil  does  not  feed  freely,  run  a  wire  through 
'he  oil  tubes.  If  the  bearing  cimtinues  to  get  hotter,  mix 
"ime  Hake  graphite  (blai-k  lead),  fluiir  sulphur,  or  powdered 
^"apstone  with  the  oil  and  feed  the  mi.'iture  into  the  bearing 
''rough  the  oil  holes,  between  the  brasses,  or  wherever  else 
"  can  be  forced  in.  A  little  aqua  ammonia  introduced  into 
^liiH  bearing  will  sometimes  check  heating  by  converting 
"'Coil  into  soap  by  saponification,  sitiip  being  an  excellent 
'iiliricanl.      Mineral  oils  will  not  saponify. 

7.  DaiiK^r  of  litoreaslu^  Heatiii|s.  —  If,  after  trying 
"le  remedies  just  mentioned,  the  bearing  continues  to  grow 
Wter.  say  to  the  extent  of  scorching  the  hand  or  burning 
the  oil.  it  indicates  that  the  brasses  have  been  expanded  by 
the  heat  and  that  they  are  gripping  the  journal  harder  and 
harder  the  hotter  they  get;  at  this  stage,  if  the  engine  is 
not  stopped  or  if  the  heating  is  not  checked,  the  condition 
of  the  bearing  will  continue  to  grow  worse  as  long  as  the 
engine  is  running,  and  may  become  so  bad  as  to  slow  down 
and  eventually  stop  the  engine  by  excessive  friction.  By 
ihis  time  the  brasses  and  journal  are  badly  cut  and  in  bad  con- 
dition generally,  and  the  engine  must  be  laid  up  for  repairs. 
8.  Remedies  for  Increasing;  neathig.  —  The  state  of 
affairs  mentioned  in  Art.  7  should  not  be  permitted  to  be 
reached.  After  the  simple  remedies  given  in  Art.  6  have 
sen  tried  and   failed   to   produce  the   desired   result,   the 
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engine  should  be  stopped  and  the  cap  nuts  or  key  of  the 
hot  bearing  should  be  slacked  back  and  the  engine  allowed 
to  stand  until  the  bearing  has  cooled  off.  If  necessity 
requires  it,  the  cooling  may  be  hastened  by  pouring  cold 
water  upon  the  bearing,  though  this  is  objectionable,  as  it 
may  cause  the  brasses  to  warp  or  crack  by  unequal  con- 
traction. Putting  water  on  a  very  hot  bearing  should  be 
resorted  to  only  in  an  emergency,  that  is,  when  an  engine 
must  be  kept  running  regardless  of  a  spoiled  pair  of  brasses. 
Water  may  be  used  on  a  moderately  hot  bearing  without 
doing  very  much  harm.  It  is  quite  common  in  practice, 
when  sprinklers  are  fitted  to  an  engine,  to  run  a  light  spray 
of  water  on  the  crankpins  when  they  show  a  tendency  to 
heat,  with  very  beneficial  results. 

9.  If  the  engine  is  not  started  again  until  the  faulty 
bearing  has  become  perfectly  cool,  the  cap  nuts  or  key 
should  be  set  up  a  little,  but  not  too  much,  before  starting; 
otherwise,  the  brasses,  having  been  slacked  off,  may  be  too 
loose,  and  excessive  thumping  and  pounding  will  ensue. 

10.  Dangerous  Heating.  —  Should  a  bearing  become 
so  hot  as  to  scorch  the  hand  or  to  burn  oil  before  it  is  dis- 
covered or  throuj^h  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  engine 
runninp^  from  some  cause,  it  is  imj)erative  that  the  engine 
sliould  be  stopped,  at  least  long  enough  to  loosen  up  the 
brasses,  even  thougli  it  is  necessary  to  start  up  again 
immediately,  otherwise  the  brasses  will  be  damaged  beyond 
repair  and  deep  grooves  cut  into  the  journals.  If  the 
brasses  are  bablntted,  the  white  metal  will  melt  out  of  the 
bearing  at  this  stage.  The  engine  is  now  disabled,  and  if 
there  is  not  a  spare  set  of  brasses  on  hand,  it  will  be  in- 
operative until  the  old  brasses  are  rc'])ab])itted,  if  they  are 
worth  it.  or  until  a  new  set  is  made  and  fitted.  If  an 
attenii)l  is  made  to  rebabbitt  a  brass  while  it  is  in  place 
under  the  shaft,  the  chances  are  that  the  attempt  will  result 
in  a  faihn'e. 

11.  KtH'pinfr    Knf^lno  With   Hot    lU'jirin^"   JtUiniin^i:. 

If  it  is  ai)S()]utely  necessary  in  an  emergency  to  keep  the 
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en^ne  running  at  all  hazards  while  a  bearing  is  very  hot, 
the  engineer  must  exercise  his  best  judgment  as  to  how  he 
shall  proceed.  After  slacking  off  the  brasses,  about  the 
best  he  can  do  is  deluge  the  inside  of  the  bearing  with  a 
mixture  of  oil  and  graphite,  sulphur,  soapstone,  etc.,  and 
the  outside  with  cold  water  from  buckets,  sprinklers,  or 
hose,  taking  the  chances  of  ruining  the  brasses  and  sub- 
mitting to  cutting  the  journal.  Of  course,  the  engine  must 
be  stopped  as  soon  as  the  emergency  has  passed  and  the 
journal  then  stripped.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  journal 
will  be  found  to  be  deeply  grooved  and  the  brasses  cut  and 
warped.  If  the  brasses  were  babbitted,  most  of  the  white 
metal  will  have  disappeared  and  little  else  but  the  frame- 
work of  the  brasses  will  be  left.  But  if  the  brasses  are  made 
of  solid  composition  or  bronze,  they  can  be  refitted  for  at 
least  temporary  use  or  until  new  ones  can  be  procured. 

12,  Reflttlngr  a  Cut  Bearing:. — The  wearing  surfaces 
of  the  brasses  and  journal  must  be  smoothed  off  as  well  as 
circumstances  will  permit;  but  if  the  grooves  are  very 
deeply  cut,  it  will  be  useless  to  attempt  to  work  them  out 
entirely,  and  if  the  brasses  are  very  much  warped  or  badly 
cracked,  it  will  be  best  to  put  in  the  spare  ones  if  any  are 
on  hand.  If  not,  the  old  ones  must  be  refitted  and  used 
until  a  new  set  can  be  procured,  which  should  be  done  as 
soon  as  possible.  As  for  the  journal,  it  is  permanently 
damaged;  temporary  repairs  can  be  made  by  smoothing 
down  the  journal  and  brasses;  but  at  the  first  opportunity 
the  journal  should  be  turned  in  a  lathe  and  the  brasses 
properly  refitted  or  be  replaced  with  new  ones. 

13.  After  a  bearing  has  once  been  heated  up  sufficiently 
to  cut  the  brasses  and  journal  or  to  warp  or  crack  the 
brasses,  it  is  afterwards  constantly  in  danger  of  heating  up 
again  on  the  slightest  provocation  ;  and  the  engine  is  thereby 
rendered  unreliable  and  uncertain  in  ret^ard  in  its  steady 
running.  No  precaution  that  can  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
heating  of  bearings  is  too  great  to  be  used  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  end. 
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CAUSES    OF    HOT    BEAniNOS    IN    DETAIL. 

NEWLY  FITTED  ItlEASSHa  ASD  JOPRNALS. 

14.  Cause  of  Friction. — The  bearings  of  new  engine* 
are  particularly  liable  to  heat,  due  to  the  wearing surfacesof 
the  brasses  and  journal  having  just  been  machined.  Newly 
worked  metal,  when  viewed  through  a  powerful  microscope, 
presents  the  appearance  of  being  a  mass  of  fine  needle  points 
projecting  outwards.  When  the  newly  worked  surfaces  of 
two  pieces  of  metal  are  rubbed  together  under  pressure,  the 
needle  points  of  one  piece  engage  with  the  needle  points  of 
the  other  piece  and  excessive  friction  is  produced,  the  result 
being  that  the  surfaces  in  contact  are  cut  into  grooves, 
which  still  further  increases  the  friction ;  but  if  the  rubbing 
process  is  continued  in  a  moderate  manner,  so  that  the  sur- 
faces in  contact  do  not  cut,  the  needle  points  will  be  bent 
over  gradually,  each  point  forming  a  small  hook.  Millions 
of  these  little  hooks  side  by  side  form  a  shell  or  a  hard  sur- 
face on  the  rubbing  parts,  and  the  needle  points  can  no 
longer  engage  with  each  other,  thereby  lessening  very 
greatly  the  danger  of  heating  by  friction  and  eliminating 
it  entirely  when  propi-rly  luliricaled. 

15.  Wearing  l>own  Bearing. — The  conditions  men- 
tioned in  Art.  14  exist  with  new  brasses  and  the  journal 
of  an  engine  bearing;  therefore,  if  a  new  engine  or  one 
with  new  brasses  is  run  moderately,  in  regard  to  both 
speed  and  load,  and  with  rather  loose  brasses,  until  the 
needle  points  are  bent  over,  there  will  be  little  danger  of 
the  bearings  heating  thereafter  from  this  cause  if  proper 
attention  is  given  to  their  adjustment  and  lubrication. 
This  is  what  is  familiarly  termed  wearing  down  the  bear- 
luipi.  The  impression  generally  conveyed  by  this  expression 
is  that  the  metal  of  the  brasses  and  journal  is  actually  worn 
away;  such  is  not  the  case,  hi>wever,  as  has  been  explained. 
If  the  journal  is  true  and  if  the  brasses  are  properly  fitted 
toil,  there  is  no  necessity  for  thum  to  be  worn  down;  to 
bend  over  the  needle  points  is  all  that  is  required. 
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16,    Uneven  Bearing  of  Brasses, — Another  source  of 
heating  of  bearings  of  new  engines  is  the  following:  For 
practical  reasons  there  must  be  a  Httle  play  between  the 
trasses  and  their  beds;  this  permits  a  slight  movement  of 
liie  brasses  when  pressure  is  exerted  on  them  by  the  shaft ; 
and   notwithstanding  the   fact    that   they  may    have  been 
Riost   carefully  fitted  in  the   shop,  they  require   a  certain 
amount   of  running  to  properly  adjust  and  accommodate 
themselves    to    their    surroundings.      This  is  especially  the 
Case  with  the  bearings  of  large  engines,  and  the  same  con- 
ditions will  obtain  every  time  the  brasses  are  removed.     It 
I  Seems  almost  impossible  in  practice  to  put  the  brasses  of  a 
)  large   bearing   back   again   just   where    they   were    before 
■removal;  it  always  requires    lime    for  them  to   settle  into 
their   old   places;  therefore,  they  should  not   be  disturbed 
unless    there    is   a  positive    necessity    for    doing    so.      The 
direct  cause  of  the  tendency  to  heat  in  this  instance  is  that 
the    brasses  do  not  bear  evenly  on    the    journal  after  the 
several  parts  of  the  bearing  are  assembled.     When  a  bear- 
ing runs  well,  it  is  not  good  practice  to  disturb  it;  it  is  bet- 
ter to  leave  well  enough  alone. 


BBFITTEU  BRASSES  AND  .JOIJKyAI.8. 

11.  The  bearings  of  an  engine  that  has  just  been 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  the  journals  and  brasses  of 
which  have  been  refitted  are  liable  to  heat.  The  wearing 
surfaces  of  the  bearings  having  been  newly  worked  or 
machined,  the  surface  of  the  metal  is  in  the  needle  stage, 
and,  also,  the  brasses  have  not  yet  had  a  chance  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  journal  and  their  beds.  The  engine, 
therefore,  is  in  about  the  same  condition  as  a  new  engine,  so 
far  as  the  bearings  are  concerned,  and  should  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  i.  e.,  it  should  be  run  moderately,  with 
loose  brasses,  until  the  needle  points  are  bent  over  and  a 
shell  has  been  formed  on  the  wearing  surfaces,  and  until 
the  brasses  have  accommodated  themselves  to  their  sur- 
roundings. 
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BRAHSK*4  MKT  Ul"  Tt>0  TIGnTI.T. 

18.  When  the  brasses  of  an  engine  bearing  are  set  up 
too  tightly,  heating  is  inevitable,  and  probably  more  hot 
bearing^s  result  from  this  cause  than  any  other,  and  with  Jess 
excuse.  It  is  often  the  case  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  slop 
a  thump  or  a  pound  in  an  engine  by  setting  up  the  brasses 
when  the  thump  could  and  should  be  stopped  in  some  other 
way. 

10.  The  direct  cause  of  heating  of  bearings  when  the 
brasses  are  set  up  too  tightly  is  the  abnormal  friction  that 
is  produced  by  the  brassr-  '-"''ing  on  the  journal.  The 
prevention  and  cure  are  od-  ..  The  bras-ses  should  not 
be  set  up  too  tightly,  and  if  t  ■  ire,  they  should  be  sl.^ckei 
off  as  soon  as  possible.  As  a  r  atter  of  fact,  hot  bearings, 
should   never   occur  from  ause.     Only  a  responsible 

person  should  have  charge  ui  ir  ;  bearings  and  no  one  else 
should  be  permitted  to  meddle  w  th  their  adjustment. 


BYIASSES  TOO  LOOSE. 

30.  Bearings  may  heal  on  account  of  the  brasses  being 
too  loose.  The  heating  is  caused  by  the  hammering  of  the 
journal  against  the  brasses  when  the  crankpin  is  passing  the 
dead  centers.  This  derangement  is  easily  remedied,  [low- 
ever,  by  setting  up  the  cap  nuts  or  key.  Here  the  experi- 
ence and  judgment  of  the  engineer  is  called  into  play  to 
decide  just  how  much  to  set  up,  as  it  is  very  easy  to  overdo 
the  matter  and  set  up  too  far,  with  a  hot  bearing  as  the 
result. 

31.  Most  practical  engineers  have  their  own  particular 
views  regarding  the  setting  up  of  bearings.  One  method  is 
to  set  up  the  cap  nuts  or  key  nearly  solid  and  then  slack 
them  back  half  way;  if  the  brasses  are  still  too  loose,  they 
are  set  up  again  and  slacked  back  less  than  before,  repeat- 
ing this  operation  until  the  ideal  po.sition  is  reached,  that  is, 
when  there  is  neither  thumping  nor  heating.  It  is  important 
that  this  desired  point  be  approached  very  gradually  and 
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carefully,  else  the  chances  are  that  it  will  be  overreached 
and  the  operation  w'Al  have  to  be  repeated  all  over  again. 

33.   Another  method  of  setting  up  journal  brasses  is  as 
/oilotfs;  Fill  up  the  spaces  between  the  brasses  with  thin 
meial  liners,  say  from  18  to  33  Birmingham  wire  gauge  in 
(hitkness,  and  a  few  paper  liners  for  fine  adjustment;  put 
in  enough  of  them  to  cause  the  brasses  to  set  rather  loosely 
on  [he  journal  when  the  cap  nuts  or  keys  are  set  up  solid. 
Run  the  engine  for  a  while  in  that  condition  and  note  the 
effect;  then  take  out  a  pair  of  the   liners  and  set  up  solid 
^Sain.     Repeat  this  operation  until  the  brasses  have  reached 
the  idea]  point,  when  there  is  neither  thumping  nor  heating, 
^nd  there  let  them  remain  as  long  as  they  fill  the  ideal  con- 
■''tion.     It  may  require  a  week  or  more,  and  with  a  large 
^"gine  longer,  to  reach  the  desired  point,  but  it  will  be  all 
'"e    better  to  give  the  needle  points  time  to  be  bent  over 
"*'i   the  brasses  time  to  adjust  themselves.      If  this  system 
treating  bearings  is  carefully  carried  out,  there  will  Ije 
.  ^^y  little  danger  of  their  heating.      When  the  proper  point 
Reached,  the  engine  should  run  a  long  time  without  requir- 
T*%any  further  adjustment  of  the  bearings.     In  removing 
.  *^e  liners,  great  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  disturb  the 
I'asses  any  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.     A  pair  of 
^  Viin,  Sat-nosed  pliers  will  be  found  useful  in  slipping  out  the 
*iners.     This  method  is  preferable  to  the  first   one   men- 
tioned, because  there  is  not  so  much  danger  of  setting  the 
tirasses  up  too  far. 


1VARPED  ANI>   CRACKBU   BRAaSES. 

23.  Warped  and  cracked  brasses  will  cause  heating, 
because  they  do  not  bear  evenly  on  the  journal,  and  hence 
the  friction  is  not  distributed  over  the  entire  surface, 
as  it  should  be.  The  remedy  will  depend  on  the  extent 
of  the  distortion  of  the  brasses,  if  the  distortion  is 
not  too  great,  the  brasses  may  be  refitted  to  the  jour- 
nal by  chipping,  filing,  and  scraping;  but  if  they  are  twisted 
so  much   that    they   cannot,    within    reasonable   limits,   be 
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refitted,  nothing  will  do  but  new  brasses.  Warped  and 
cracked  brasses  are  the  result  of  putting  water  on  them 
while  they  are  very  hot,  which  should  be  avoided  if  possible. 


I 


CUT  BKASSES  ANB  JOURNALS, 

84.  Brasses  and  journals  that  have  been  hot  enough  to 
'>e  cut  and  grooved  are  liable  to  heat  up  again  any  time  on 
.ccoiint  of  the  undue  friction  produced  by  the  roughness  of 
le  wearing  surfaces.  As  long  as  the  grooves  in  the  journal 
are  parallel  and  match  the  grooves  in  the  brasses,  the  fric- 
tion is  not  greatly  increased;  but  if  a  smooth  journal  is 
placed  between  a  set  of  brasses  that  are  grooved  and  pres- 
sure is  applied,  the  journal  crushes  the  grooves  in  the  brasses 
and  becomes  brazed  or  coated  with  brass,  and  then  the 
coefficient  of  friction  becomes  very  high  and  heating  results. 

The  way  to  prevent  heating  from  this  cause  is  to  work 
the  grooves  out  of  the  journal  and  brasses  by  filing  and 
scraping  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  occur. 


IMPERFECTI.V    FITTED   ni[.\8SE9. 

85.  Faulty  workmanship  is  a  common  cause  of  the  heat- 
ing of  crankpins,  wristpins,  and  bearings.  The  brasses  in 
that  case  do  not  bear  fairly  or  sit  squarely  in  their  beds,  and 
while  they  appear  all  right  to  the  eye,  they  may  not  be 
square  in  the  bearing.  A  crankpin  brass  must  sit  squarely 
on  the  end  of  the  connecting-rod  and  the  rod  itself  must 
be  square.  If  the  key,  when  driven,  forces  the  brasses  to 
one  side  or  the  other  and  twists  the  strap  on  the  rod,  it  will 
draw  the  brasses  slantwise  on  the  pin  and  make  them  bear 
the  hardest  on  one  side  or  the  other,  thus  reducing  the  area 
of  the  wearing  surfaces.  The  same  is  true  of  the  shaft 
bearings.  If  the  brasses  do  not  bed  fairly  on  the  bottom  of 
the  pillow-block  casting  or  do  not  go  down  evenly,  without 
springing  in  any  way,  they  will  not  run  as  they  should,  and 
heating  will  result.  Chronic  heating  of  bearings  is  almost 
always  caused  by  badly  fitting  brasses.  This  is  a  defect  that 
should  be  looked  for  and  remedied  at  once,  if  found  to  exist. 
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(BIUKSES  I*tN<niN<i  THB  JOUIINAL  AT  THKIR  VAHiEH. 
Sfi,    Brasses,  when  first  heated  by  abnormal  friction,  tend 
to  eipand  along  the  surface  in  contact  with  the  journal; 
this  would  open  the  brass  and  make  the  bore  of  larger  diam- 
eter, if  it  were  not  prevented  by  the  cooler  part  near  the 
nutside  and  by  the  bedplate  itself. 
If  the   brass  has   become  hot  quickly   and    excessively, 
tfie  resistance  to  expansion  produces  a  permanent  set  on 
tfie  layers  of  metal  near  the  journal,  so  that  on  cooling,  the 
trass  closes  and  grips  the  journal;  it  will  then  set  up  suffi- 
cient friction  to  heat  again  and   expand  sufRciently  to  ease 
ilselt  from  the  journal,  and  so  long  as  that  temperature  is 
"laintained  the  journal  runs  easily  in  the  bearing.     This  is 
^'^'y  some  bearings  always  run  a  trifle  warm  and  will  not 
""(^rkcool.    A  continuance  of  heating  and  cooling  will  set  up 
■'  tiiechanical  action  at  the  middle  of  the  brass,  which  must 
'''"^ntuallyend  in  cracking  it,  just 
^■''  ii  piece  of  sheet  metal  is  broken 
'y   continually  bending   it   back- 
iJ^^^rds  and  forwards  about  a  ter 
^^^in  line. 

r  37.  The  cause  of  heating  men- 
tioned in  Art.  36  may  be  pre- 
vented by  chipping  off  the  brasses 
edges  parallel  to  the 
rjournal.  as  shown  at  a  and  a', 
tPig.  1.  in  which  .-I  is  a  sectional  \ 


L represent  the  top  and  bottom  brasses. 


of  the  journal  and 


Oir,   FEED  STOPPED, 

38.  It  does  not  take  many  minutes  for  a  bearing  to  get 
try  hot  if  it  is  deprived  of  oil.  The  two  principal  causes 
I  bearing  becoming  dry  are  an  oil  cup  that  has  stopped 
teding,  either  by  reason  of  being;  empty  or  by  being  clogged 
jBp  from  dirt  in  the  oil,  and  oil  holes  and  oil  grooves  stopped 
■Up  with  accumulated  dirt  and  gum.  Both  of  these  condi- 
tions are  the  direct  result  of  negligence,  and  their  existence 
an  always  be  prevented  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care. 


S33 

HOT  KTOVGH  OIX» 

-  29.  The  effects  jn'oduced  upon  a  bearing  by  an  insuffi- 
cient oil  supply  is  similar  to  that  of  no  oil,  only  in  a  lesser 
degree.  Oi  course  it  irill  take  longer  for  a  bearing  to  heat 
with  insufficient  oil  than  iritfa  none  at  all,  and  the  engineer 
has  more  time  in  which  to  discover  and  remedy  the  diffi- 
solty.  As  a  rule,  however,  more  oil  is  used  on  bearings 
lan  is  actually  necessary,  and  a  waste  of  oil  is  the  result. 
A  drop  of  oil  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  place  is  just 
as  gooid  as  a  quart  injudiciously  applied.  A  steady  feed,  a 
drop  at  a  time,  is  what  a  journal  requires. 


DIBTT  AXD  OIUTTT  OILS  AND  OJU3  OF  BAD  QTTALITT. 

.30.  Oils  containing  dirt  and  grit  or  deficient  in  lubrica- 
ting quality  are  prolific  sources  of  hot  bearings;  but  it  is 
within  the  province  and  power  of  the  engineer  to  guard 
against  such  causes.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  dirt  in  lubri- 
cating oils  of  the  average  quality,  as  engineers  find  who 
strain  it;  therefore,  all  oil  should  be  strained  through  a 
cloth  or  filtered,  no  matter  how  clear  it  looks.  All  oil  cups, 
oil  cans,  and  oil  tubes  and  channels  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  out  frequently.  Oil  may  be  removed  from  the  cups 
by  means  of  an  oil  syringe,  with  which  every  engine  room 
should  be  supplied.  All  oil  removed  from  the  cups  and  cans 
should  be  strained  or  filtered  before  using.  If  the  above 
instructions  are  strictly  followed,  all  danger  of  bearings 
heating  from  the  use  of  dirty  and  gritty  oils  will  be  elim- 
inated. 

31,  Bearings  heating  from  the  use  of  oils  of  bad  quality 
are  not  so  easily  disposed  of,  however;  there  is  such  a  great 
variety  of  lubricating  oils  on  the  market  whose  quality  can- 
not be  definitively  decided  upon  without  an  actual  trial  that 
it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  avoid  getting  a  bad  lot  of  oil  some- 
times. About  the  only  safe  way  to  meet  this  trouble  is  to 
pay  a  fair  price  to  a  reputable  dealer  for  oil  that  is  known 


r 
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lo  be  of  good  quality,  unless  the  purchaser  is  an  expert  in 
uils.  Cheap  combination  oils,  generally  speaking,  are  very 
liclicient  in  lubricating  qualities  and  hence  should  be 
^voicied,  as  also  should  gummy  oils,  which  choke  up  the  oil 
channels  and  glue  the  brasses  and  journals  together  over 
night. 
S'i,    Brasses  of  very  large  bearings  are  often  cored  out 

""'low  for  the  circulation  of  water  through  them,  which 

^^ists  very  materially  in  keeping  them  cool. 


H  oil.  SqUGEZED  OUT  OP  HEARINGS. 

■     ^3.     Bearings    carrying    very    heavy    shafts    sometimes 

^f  use  to  take  the  oil,  or  if  they  do  it  is  squeezed  out  at  the 

*~*ds  of  the  brasses  or  through  the  oil  holes,  wherk  the  jour- 

"^-^.l  will  run  dry  and  heat.      The  great  weight  of  the  shaft 

^.uses  the  journal  to  hug  the  bottom  brass  so  closely  that 

^Vie  oil  cannot  penetrate  between  them,  or,  if  it  does,  it  is 

* *Tiniediately  rejected.     Large  journals  require  oil  of  a  high 

*iegrcc  of  viscosity,  or  heavy  oil,  as  it  is  popularly  called. 

V^il  of  this  character  has  more  difficulty  in  working  its  way 

■  Under  a  heavy  shaft  than  a  thin  oil  has,  but  thin  oil  has  not 

he  body  necessary  to  lubricate  a  large  journal. 

This  difficulty  may  be  met  by  chipping  oil  grooves  or 
ibannels  in  the  brasses,  A  round-nosed  cape  chisel,  slightly 
tirved,  is  generally  used  for  this  purpose,  taking  care  to 
oiooth  off  the  burrs  made  by  the  chisel;  a  steel  scraper  or 
j»e  point  of  a  flat  file  will  do  thin.  The  grooves  are  usually 
!Ot  into  the  brass  in  the  form  of  a  V  if  the  engine  is  required 
)  run  only  in  one  direction;  if  it  is  to  run  in  both  direc- 
■  tions.  the  grooves  should  form  an  X.  In  the  first  instance 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  V  is  forward  of  the  direction  of 
the  rotation  of  the  shaft;  that  is,  the  grooves  should  spread 
out  from  their  junction  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in 
which  the  journal  turns.  The  oil  grooves  may  be  about 
J  inch  wide  and  J  inch  deep  and  semicircular  in  cross- 
tcticm. 
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GIUT  IN  BEARrNGS  FIEOM  AXV  SOl'IItli:. 

34.  Grit  is  an  endless  and  evtr-present  stiurce  of  heating 
of  bearings;  it  is  only  by  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
engineer  that  he  can  keep  his  machinery  running  cool  in 
a  dirty  atmosphere.  Experience  Is  the  best  instructor  in 
this  matter.  The  causes  of  this  condition  are  innumerable, 
therefore,  it  is  only  possible  to  mention  a  few  of  them  here. 
The  machinery  of  coai  breakers,  stone  crushers,  and  kindred 
industries  is  especially  liable  to  be  affected  in  this  way. 
Work  done  on  a  floor  over  an  engine  shakes  dirt  down  upon 
it  at  some  time  or  other;  all  floors  over  engines  should  be 
made  absolutely  dust-proof  by  laying  paper  between  the 
planks  to  prevent  this.  A  prolific  cause  of  hot  bearings 
from  grit,  if  the  engine  room  and  firerooms  communicate,  is 
carelessness  in  wetting  down  the  ashes  and  clinkers.  If  piles 
of  red-hot  clinkers  and  ashes  are  deluged  with  buckets  of 
water,  which  is  the  common  practice,  the  water  is  instantly 
converted  into  a  large  volume  of  steam  that  rises  with  a 
leap,  carrying  with  it  large  quantities  of  small  particles  of 
ashes  and  grit  that  penetrate  into  every  nook  and  cranny  to 
which  it  has  access,  and  it  will  find  its  way  into  the  bearings 
sooner  or  later.  Throwing  large  quantities  of  water  on  the 
hot  clinkers  and  ashes  should  be  stopped;  sprinkle  them 
instead  and  close  the  fireroom  door  while  the  ashes  and 
clinkers  are  being  hauled  or  wet  down  or  while  the  fires  are 
being  cleaned  or  hauled. 

35.  If  emery,  emery  cloth,  Bath  brick,  or  other  gritty 
cleaning  material  is  used  around  a  bearing,  it  is  sure  to  get 
inside  and  cause  trouble;  it  is,  therefore,  better  not  to  use 
them  in  too  close  proximity  to  a  bearing. 

36.  As  a  precaution  against  grit  getting  into  a  bearing, 
all  open  oil  holes  should  be  plugged  with  wooden  plugs  or 
bits  of  clean  cotton  waste  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
engine  is  stopped,  and  should  be  kept  closed  until  ready  to 
oil  the  engine  again  preparatory  to  starting  up.  Plaited 
hemp  or  cotton  gaskets  should  also  be  laid  over  the  crevices 
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between  the  ends  of  the  brasses  and  the  collars  of  the  jour- 
nals of  every  bearing  on  the  engine  and  kept  there  while 
the  engine  is  standing  still. 

37.  Bearings  are  now  in  use  that,  it  is  claimed  by  their 
makers,  are  dust-proof,  but  their  use  does  not  relieve  the 
engineer  from  the  responsibility  of  taking  every  precaution 
possible  to  keep  grit  and  dirt  out  of  the  bearings  of  his 
engine. 


JOURNALS  THAT  ARE  TOO  SMALL.. 

38.  Journals  that  have  insufficient  superficial  area  of 
wearing  surface  will  heat.  In  practice  only  a  certain  amount 
of  pressure  per  square  inch  of  area  can  be  sustained  by  a 
bearing  before  the  friction  reaches  the  point  that  will  cause 
heating. 

The  pressure  that  a  bearing  will  sustain  per  square  inch  of 
area  of  rubbing  surface  without  heating  depends  on  the 
materials  of  which  the  journal  and  brasses  are  composed,  the 
fineness  of  their  finish,  the  accuracy  of  their  fit,  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  brasses,  and  the  lubricant  used. 

39.  Pressure  and  friction  have  a  direct  relation  to  each 
other.  Less  friction  is  produced  per  square  inch  of  surface 
by  a  long  journal  than  by  a  short  one  of  equal  diameter  with 
the  same  total  pressure;  therefore,  a  long  journal  is  not 
nearly  so  liable  to  heat  as  a  short  one  of  the  same  diameter, 
and  a  journal  of  large  diameter  is  not  so  liable  to  heat  as  one 
of  small  diameter  of  equal  length.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
designer  to  so  proportion  the  journal  that  the  pressure  or 
friction  will  not  exceed  the  practical  limit  that  the  bearing 
will  sustain.  The  total  amount  of  friction  of  two  bodies  in 
contact  depends  on  the  pressure  of  the  one  on  the  other  and 
is  nearly  independent  of  the  area  of  the  surfaces  in  contact, 
hence  the  necessity  of  engine  journals  being  large  enough  to 
distribute  the  friction  over  a  sufficient  area  of  surface. 

40.  There  is  only  one  cure  for  a  bearing  that  heats  con- 
stantly on  account  of  being  too  small.     This  is  to  make  it 
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larger  if  circumstances  permit  it  to  be  done.  If  this  is 
impossible,  the  best  of  lubricant  must  be  used,  and  if  neces- 
sary, water  must  be  run  constantly  on  the  bearing.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  have  a  set  of  spare  brasses  In  readiness  for  an 
emergency. 


OVEKLOADBD  ENGINES. 

41.     The  effect  produced    by  overloading  an  engine   i^s 
icisely  similar  to  that  of  the  journals  being  too  smalls 
■"he  pressure  on  the  brasses  being  increased  to  a  point  beyoni^ 
that  for  which  they  were  designed,  the  friction  exceeds  th^ 
aclical  limit  and  the  bearing  heats.     The  only  thing  to  dtj 
remedy  this  difficulty  is  lo  reduce  the  load  on  the  engine 
I  within  the  amount  it  was  intended  to  stand. 
13.     In  the  case  of  an  engine  being  run  at  or  near  its  limit 
ce,  or  if  the  journals  are  too  small,  especially  if  a 
1        should  be  incurred  by  the  machinery  being  shut 
wnile  new  brasses  are  being  made  and  fitted,  it  would 
a  wise  and  economical  precaution  to  have  a  complete  set 
spare  brasses,  especially  if  the  brasses  are  babbitted,  on 
hand  ready  to  slip  in  when  the  fatal  moment  arrives,  as  it 
surely  will. 


ENGINE  OUT  OF  LINE. 

43.  If  an  engine  is  not  in  line,  the  brasses  do  not  bear 
fairly  upon  the  journals.  This  will  reduce  the  area  of 
the  wearing  surfaces  in  contact  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
friction  is  in  excess  of  the  practical  limit,  which  necessarily 
will  cause  heating.  If  the  engine  is  not  very  greatly  out  of 
line,  matters  may  be  considerably  improved  by  refitting  the 
brasses  by  filing  and  scraping  down  the  parts  of  the  brasses 
that  bear  most  heavily  on  the  journal.  If  this  does  not 
answer,  the  heating  will  continue  until  the  engine  is  lined  up. 

44.  The  crosshead  guides  of  an  engine  out  of  line  are  apt 
to  heat,   and  they  will  continue  to  give  trouble   until  the 
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defect  is  remedied.  The  guides  may  also  heat  from  other 
causes;  for  instance,  the  gibs  may  be  set  up  or  lined  up  too 
much.  Of  course,  if  such  is  the  case,  they  should  be  slacked 
oflf.  The  danger  of  guides  heating  may  be  very  much 
lessened  by  chipping  zigzag  oil  grooves  in  their  wearing 
surfaces  and  by  attaching  to  the  crosshead  oil  wipers,  made 
of  cotton  lamp  wicking  arranged  so  as  to  dip  into  oil  reservoirs 
at  each  end  of  guides  if  they  are  horizontal,  and  at  the  lower 
end  if  they  are  vertical.  These  wipers  will  spread  a  Aim  of 
oil  over  the  guides  at  every  stroke  of  the  crosshead,  which 
will  keep  them  well  lubricated. 


EXTERNAL.  HEAT. 

45.  Bearings  may  get  hot  by  the  application  of  external 
heat.  This  may  be  the  case  if  the  engine  is  placed  too  near 
furnaces  or  an  uncovered  boiler,  or  in  an  atmosphere  heated 
by  uncovered  steam  pipes  or  other  means.  The  excessive 
heat  of  the  atmosphere  will  then  expand  the  brasses  until 
they  nip  the  journals,  which  will  generate  additional  heat  and 
cause  further  expansion  of  the  brasses,  and  so  on  until  a  hot 
bearing  is  the  result. 

46.  If  the  engine  is  placed  close  enough  to  a  furnace  to 
cause  heating  from  that  source,  a  tight  partition  should  be 
put  up,  if  possible;  this  will  also  prevent  dirt  and  grit  from 
the  fireroom  getting  into  the  bearings.  If  the  boilers,  steam 
pipes,  and  cylinders  are  unclothed,  they  should  be  covered 
with  some  good  non-conducting  material ;  and  possibly  a 
ventilating  fan  could  be  rigged  up  to  advantage.  Other 
remedies  depend  on  the  conditions  and  require  the  judg- 
ment of  the  engineer. 

. 

BRASSES  TOO  LONG. 

47.  If  the  brasses  are  too  long  and  bear  against  the  col- 
lars of  the  journal  when  cold,  they  will  most  surely  heat 
after  the  engine  has  been  running  a  while;  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  run  bearings  stone  cold,  they  will  warm  up  a  little 
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and  the  b  ses  will  be  expanded  thercliy,  which  will  cause 
them  to  b^  '  still  harder  against  the  collars.  This,  in  turn, 
will  induce  greater  friction  and  more  expansion  of  the 
brasses. 

48.  The  evil  may  be  obviated  by  chipping  or  filing  a 
little  off  each  end  of  the  brasses  until  they  cease  to  bear 
against  the  collars  while  running,  A  little  side  play  is  a 
good  thing  for  another  reason,  which  is  that  it  promotes  a 

better  distribution  of  the  oil  and  prevents  the  journal  and 

brasses  wearing  into  concentric  parallel  grooves. 


gPHINGING  IDPLATB. 

49.     If  the  bedplate  of  ?  ne  is  not  rigid  enough  to 

resist  the  vibration  of  g  parts,  or  if  it  is  sprung 

im  the  uneven  setting  i.i  i.  lability  of  the  foundation, 

;  eneinc  will  be  thrown  ou  ne  either  intermittently  or 

hntly,  and   the  bearmi  vill  heat  from   the  causes 

conditions  mentioned  in  J^  -  43  and  44;  but  it  will  do 

good  to  refit  the  brasses  u'  the  engine  bed  is  stiffened 

some  way  and  leveled  up.  ■  form  of  the  bedplate  and 

me  surrounding  conditions  generally  must  suggest  the  best 

way  to  meet  this  difficulty. 


SPRINGTNO  on  9HIPTIXG  OP  PEDESTAI,  OR  PILLOW.BI,OCK. 

50.  The  effect  of  the  springing  or  shifting  of  the  pedestal 
or  pillow-block  is  similar  to  the  springing  of  the  engine  bed; 
that  is,  the  bearing  will  be  thrown  out  of  line,  with  the  con- 
sequent danger  of  heating.  As  the  pedestal  is  usually 
adjustable,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  readjust  it,  after  which 
the  holding-down  bolts  should  be  screwed  doiynhard.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  instances  where  it  is  permissible  for  the 
engineer  to  put  his  strength  on  the  wrench.  As  a  rule,  a 
nut  or  bolt  should  be  set  up  just  solid;  with  very  rare  excep- 
tions, a  sledge  hammer  should  never  be  used  in  driving  a 
wrench,  as  3-inch  steel  bolts  have  been  broken  in  this  way. 
It  is  also  very  bad  practice  to  drive  a  nut  up  with,  cold 
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chisel  and  hammer,  unless  the  nut  is  in  a  position  that  it  is 
iiiil«ssible  to  reach  it  with  a  wrench. 

If  a  pedestal  is  not  stiff  enough  to  resist  the  strains  upon 
it  and  il  springs,  measures  should  be  taken  to  stiffen  it. 
^hc  method  to  be  used  can  only  be  determined  on  the  spot 
"fid  calls  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
Wgineer. 


XUBRICAJ^S,    LUBKICATION, 
LUBRICATORS, 


lUBRICANTS. 


INTBODirCTlON. 

51,  Classification.  —  Lubricants  may  be  divided  into 
liree  distinct  classes,  viz.,  animal,  vfgi'tnblc,  and  mineral. 
the   name  of  each   designates  its  origin.     There  are  also 

jlubricants  that  are  composed  of  a   combination  of  two  or 
more  of  the  above  primary  classes,  which  practically  form 
tanolher,  or  fourth,  class. 

52.  Properties.  —  The  orig^iii  of  lubricants  is  not  so 
I  important  to  the  engineer  as  their  lubricative  properties 
l-snd  their  power  to  resist  decomposition,  vaporization,  and 
KCombustion  by  the  application  of  heat;  especially  is  this  the 
I'Case  with  cylinder  oils  and  valve  oils.  The  value  of  a  lubri- 
Fcant  depends  on  the  amount  of  greasy  particles  it  contains, 

its  viscosity.  Other  desirable  features  of  a  good  hibri- 
It  should  reduce  friction  to  a  minimum.  It 
llBhould  be  free  from  acids  and  free  allcalies,  or,  in  other 
Elvords,  it  should  be  neutral,  and  of  uniform  constituency. 
■It  should  not  become  gummy,  rancid,  or  otherwise  altered 
jby  exposure  to  the  air  and  it  should  be  odorless,  It  should 
Estand  a  low  temperature  without  solidifying  or  depositing 
f.Bolid  matter.     It  should  be  entirely  free  from  grit  and  all 
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foreign  matter.  It  shoukl  be  especially  aiJapted  to  the  con- 
ditions as  to  speed  and  pressure  of  the  rubbing  surfaces  nu 
which  it  is  to  be  used;  the  question  of  cost  is  also  a  con- 
sideration. All  first-class  lubricants  possess  these  prop- 
erties to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  each  of  iheiu  is 
adapted  to  its  own  particular  class  of  work.  They  are  also 
of  all  degrees  of  fluidity  and  solidity  —  from  the  thin,  light- 
oil  used  for  oiling  the  indicator  down  to  the  thick  oils  anA^ 
through  the  greases  to  graphite  and  soapstone  for  the: 
heaviest  journals. 

53.  Thicker  heavy  oils  merally considered  to  rantc 
the  highest  in  viscosity;  this  is  not  always  the  case,  how- 
ever.    Some  oils  of   high  c   gravity   rank    lower   in 

icosity  than  others  of  a  specific  gravity,  hence  the 

oricative   qualities   of   an       i   cannot  always  be   judged 

curately  by  either  itsviscf  )r  specific  gravity.     Then, 

I        ''erent  manufacture  lubricants  have  different 

and  names  for  presumi^dly  the  same  grade  of  oil. 

.vncrmore,  lubricants  that        .y  be  very  satisfactory  for 

ivy  journals  might  not  do        all  for  light  journals,  and 

ise  that  answer  wet!  for  j^-.  lals  and  guides  would  be 

very  objectionable  in   cylinders   and   steam  chests— all  of 

which  goes  to  show  that  different  lubricants  are  required  for 

different  purposes. 

54,  Selection  of  Liiibrl cants.  —  Though  there  are 
numerous  tests  for  determining  the  various  properties  and 
qualities  of  lubricants,  they,  as  a  rule,  involve  the  use  of 
elaborate  chemical  apparatus  and  complicated  and  delicate 
machines  that  are  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average 
engineer  in  ordinary  engine-room  practice.  Even  the 
reliability  of  these  elaborate  tests  is  questioned  and  they 
are  a  source  of  dispute  between  experts.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  in.'itruct  an  inex- 
perienced person  how  to  select  a  lubricant  best  suited  to  his 
particular  needs  or  to  enable  him  to  detect  adulterants. 
Some  of  the  simpler  tests  will  be  given  further  on. 
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55,    In  a  general  way,  about  the  best  that  an  engineer 
vho  is  nut  an  expert  judge  of  lubricants  can  do  is  U>  pro- 
cure from   a    reputable    dealer   several    samples    of    oil    or 
grease  that  in  his  judgment  are  best  suited  to  the  machin- 
ery he  has  in  charge,  taking  care  to  select  light-bodied  oils 
fnr  light    machinery   and   to    grade   his    selections    down 
stcordingly  to  suit  the  size  and  weight  of  the  journals  and 
ihe  work  they  have  to  do.     Then  he  should  run  the  machin- 
frj-  for  a  stated  length  of  time  with  each  oil,  carefully  noting 
"le  results  obtained  by  each.     By  the  time  the  engineer 
''3s  reached  the  end  of  his  experiEnents  with  this  assortment 
"'  oils,  he  will  have  discovered  by  development  and  observa- 
"•n  which  is  the  best  one  for  his  purpose,  and  it  will  then 
'^'^ly  lie  a  matter  of  common  sense  to  hold  on  to  that  one 
*^lil  he  has  good  reasons  to  believe  that  he  can  get  a  better 
*>e;  then,  taking  the  last  one  as  a  standard,  he   might  try 
*~*other  lot  of  zvell-recommended  samples  in  the  same  way  as 
^fore,  and  so  on  until  he  finds  the  best  one  for  his  purpose 
*~iat  the  market  affords,  and  at  the  same  time  he  acquires 
^'"aluable  experience  with  lubricants.      It  is  important,  how- 
^^ver,  that  he  should  confine  his  experiments  to  well-known 
Standard  brands  of  lubricants  only,  otherwise  he  will  waste 
I -anuch  valuable  time  without  gaining  a  corresponding  benefit, 
when  he  finds  an  oil  that,  after  a  fair  trial,  is  satis- 
Blactory,  he  should  use  it  and  no  other. 

56.     In    selecting   the   samples   for   trial,  the   engineer 

lould  examine  them  very  carefully  in  every  possible  way 

i  compare  one  with  the  other;  he  should  note  their  color 

inci  transparency ;  rub  some  of  each  between  the  fingers  and 

umb  or  on  the  palm  of  the  hand;  note   if  the  sample  is 

Daooth  and  oily  and  contains  no  grit;  pour  a  few  drops  on 

t  sheet  of  tin  or  a  piece  of  glass  and  hold  the  tin  or  glass 

different  angles  and  note  how  it  flows  and  if  it  leaves 

'  residue  or  gum  in  its  track;  examine  it  with  a  strong 

lagnifying  glass  for  foreign  substances;  smell  it,  and  if  it 

!  rancid  or  has  a  very   offensive   odor,  reject  it.     If  the 

mgineer  persists  in  this  practice,  it  will  not  take  him  long  to 
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learn  how  to  distinguUli  belwecn  the  different  grades  and 
qualities  of  lubricants,  which  will  enable  him  to  select  the 
one  that  will  best  serve  his  purpose  and,  at  the  same  time, 
add  very  greatly  to  his  general  stare  of  engineering  knowl- 
edge, thereby  enhancing  the  value  of  his  services. 

FLUID  CE1B1UCANT8. 

57.  Animal  Oils. — Animal  oils  are  derived  from  the 
fuls  of  :inimals  and  lish.  Those  that  are  used  as  lubricants 
arc  :  Liini  oil,  lalUnv  oil,  neatsfoot  oil,  horse-fat  oil,  spertu 
oil,  U'liali-  oil,  porpoise  oil,  seal  oil,  shark  oil. 

Of  animal  oils,  pun:  lard  oil  takes  the  lead  as  a  lubricant 
(or  ordinary  machinery ;  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  con- 
ding  in  cold  weather;  to  ward  against  chilling  to  a  cer- 
am  extent,  the  winter  strained  oil  only  should  be  used  when 

is  exposed  to  a  temperature  sufficiently  low  to  congeal  the 

linary  oil. 

1     low  oil  is  very  similar  to  lard  nil. 

»rsc  fat  is  eometimes  used  in  place  of  tallow,  but  its 
r  is  offensive. 

wlarificd  ncatefoot  oil  is  an  excellent  lulSricant  for  light 
inadiinttry. 

Of  the  fish  oils,  sperm  is  the  best  lubricant,  but  its  scar- 
city and  high  price  precludes  its  general  use.  It  is  used, 
principally  in  a  refined  state,  for  oiling  indicators  and  other 
delicate  mechanisms.  Whale  and  porpoise  oils  are  some- 
times used  in  plate  of  sperm  oil,  but  they  are  inferior  to  it. 
Seal  and  shark's  liver  oils  are  used  as  adulterants.  Men- 
haden fish  oil  should  not  be  used  as  a  lubricant,  as  it  quickly 
turns  rancid  and  gums. 

58.  VoKctalde  Oils. — Vegetal)le  oils  are  derived  from 
the  fruits,  seeds,  and  nuts  of  treos  and  plants.  They  com- 
pare very  favorably  with  animal  oils  as  lubricants,  and  sev- 
eral of  them  are  excellent  for  that  purpose.  The  leading 
vegetable  oils  that  are  used  for  lubricating  purposes  are; 
Olive  oil,  rape-seed  oil,  eolza   oil,  eoitotiseed  oil,  castor   oil, 

palm  oil. 
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The  olive  oil  is  probably  the  leading  vegetable  oil  used  for 
lubricating  machinery,  but  all  the  others  in  the  above  list 
are  fairly  good  for  that  purpose.  Castor  oil  arid  cottonseed 
oils  are  more  liable  to  gum  than  pure  olive  oil.  Linseed  oil, 
either  raw  or  boiled,  should  not  be  used  as  a  lubricant;  it 
dries  quickly  and  is  very  gummy.  Cocoanut  oil  (palm  oil) 
soon  becomes  rancid  and  in  that  condition  it  is  not  a  good 
lubricant. 

59.     Mineral  Oils. — Mineral  lubricating  oils  are  distilled 
from  bituminous  shale  and  from   the  residuum  of    crude 
petroleum  after  the  volatile  oils  and  illuminating  oils  have 
^en  distilled  off  at  various  temperatures  up  to  572°  F.    The 
P'*oducts  of  the  petroleum  still,  when  heated  to  tempera- 
tures above  572°  F.,  are  the  lubricating  oils.     These  oils  are 
^^^ded  according  to  their  specific  gravities  and  are  named 
^s  follows: 

PROPERTIES  OP  MINEll^VI^  OILS. 


1 

2 
3 

Mr 

0 

6 
< 

8 
9 


Solar  oil 

Mixed  oil 

Spindle  oil,  No.  1  . . 
Spindle  oil.  No.  2  . . 
Machine  oil.  No.  1.. 
Machine  oil.  No.  2.. 
Cylinder  oil,  pale. . . 
Cylinder  oil,  dark.  . 
Vulcan  oils 


Specific 
Gravity. 


.800  to  .880 
.880  to  .890 
.895  to  .900 
.900  to  .900  i     :vw  F. 


Flashing 
Point. 


Burning 
Point. 


-  370°  F. 


.900  to  .910 
.910  to  .915 
.915  to  .920 
.920  to  .950 
.910  to*. 900 


420°  F. 


1 


J 


'^441°  F. 
'  and  up. 


435°  F. 

408°  F. 
487°  F. 

525°  F. 
and  up. 


60.  Besides  the  oils  given  in  the  table,  there  are  many 
other  mineral  lubricating  oils  on  sale  under  different  names, 
^ach  manufacturer  naming  his  own  product  to  suit  himself, 
but  the  above  list  will  serve  to  show  the  method  of  grading 
mineral  machine  oils  in  regard  to  their  specific  gravities 
and  their  flashing  and  burning  points. 
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All  the  mineral  nils  given  in  the  lablf,  if  pure,  ac^* 
excellent  hibricanls,  each  one  being  adapted  to  ils  spedSi<: 
purpose  for  light,  medium,  and  heavy  machinery  ai».<l 
cylinders. 

The  color  of  a  mineral  lubricating  oil  is  not  always  a.ii 
indication  of  ils  purity  or  value.  A  dark-colored  oil  may 
be  purer  than  a  light-colored  one;  therefore,  in  selecting  a 
mineral  oil,  too  much  stress  should  not  be  laid  upon  its 
color. 

fil.  Com  1*011  ndetl  Oils. — There  is  a  great  variety  of 
comjwundcd  oils  manufactured  for  all  sorts  of  purposes  and 
at  all  prices.  They  are,  generally  speaking,  simply  made 
to  sell  without  regard  to  merit  or  value  as  lubricants. 
.  Herein  lies  the  danger  of  being  defrauded  in  purchasing 
?hcap  oils.     They  are,  as  a  rule,  compounded  of  thin,  light 

Is,  which  lack  the  viscosity,  or  body,  for  lubrication,  and  a 

■icty  of  substances  to  produce  an  artificial  body  that  adds 
hing  to  their  lubricative  properties.     Most,  if  not  all,  of 
.  —   adulterants  used   for  this   purpose   are   of    a   gummy 
ire  and  enemies  to  good  lubrication.     If  mineral  oils  are 
d  as  the  bases  of  these  compounded  oils,  they  are  liable 
to  have  a  low  flashing  point,  which  renders  them  totally 
unfit  for  use  in  cylinders.     In  fact,  these  oils  had  better  be 
entirely  ignored  by  the  engineer;  but  as  they  are  made  and 
doctored  to  imitate  the  pure  standard  oils,  they  are  well  cal- 
culated to  deceive  the  unwary,  as  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
detect  the  difference  between  them  by  mere  inspection, 

d'i.  A  trial  on  the  engine  is  the  best  method  to  test  the 
merit  of  a  lubricant,  though  some  simple  tests,  as  described 
under  the  heading  "Tests  of  Lubricants,"  maybe  made 
with  beneficial  results. 

63.  Economy. — Lubricants,  like  everything  else  that  is 
exposed  for  barter  or  sale,  are  worth  just  about  what  is  paid 
for  them.  A  good  article  must  always  fetch  its  price  and  a 
poor  article  is  sold  cheaply. 

There  is  no  economy  in  buying  cheap  lubricants;  they 
cost  less  per  gallon,  but  it  takes  more  gallons  to  do  the 
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required  work.  Now  that  excellent  oil  filters  are  to  be 
had,  enabling  the  drip  oil  to  be  filtered  and  used  over  again, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  using  cheap  oils. 

6-4.  Greases. — Greases  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
viz.,  compounded^  ^^  set''  or  axle^  boiled  ox  ''cup.'' 

65.  Compouuded  greases  are  made  by  mixing  cheap 
oils  with  fats,  paraffin,  and  the  various  waxes.  They  soon 
become  rancid,  in  which  state  they  are  unfit  for  lubrication, 
being  instead  friction  producers.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  the  engineer  should  avoid  these  greases,  even 
though  they  are  cheap. 

66.  Set,  or  axle,  greases  are  mixtures  of  low-grade  oils 
and  fats  converted  into  grease  by  the  application  of  lime. 
They  are  cheap  greases,  used  principally  for  lubricating 
axles  of  vehicles  and  the  like,  and  are  familiarly  known  as 
cart  grrease.  These  greases  are  unfit  to  use  in  the  bearings 
of  engines. 

67.  Boiled,  or  cup,  grreases  are  those  that  are  well 
adapted  for  engine  lubrication.  They  are  produced  chem- 
ically and  are  not  simply  mechanical  mixtures  as  are  the 
others.  The/  are  perfectly  neutral  and  will  remain  so 
indefinitely.  They  are  made  by  saponifying  fats  and  fatty 
oils  with  lime  and  dissolving  the  soap  in  mineral  oil. 

68.  Soaps  made  by  the  use  of  soda  or  potash  are  soluble 
in  water,  while  soaps  made  by  the  use  of  lime  are  insoluble 
in  water. 

There  is  a  series  of  greases  in  this  class  that  are  made 
by  saponifying  the  fats  and  fatty  oils  by  means  of  caustic 
soda;  the  soaps  thus  made  arc  soluble  in  water.  These 
greases  are  good  lubricants  if  properly  made,  but  they  are 
apt  to  contain  either  an  excess  of  alkali  or  an  excess  of 
acid;  in  either  case  they  are  liable  to  be  injurious  to  the 
bearings.  Free  acids  or  alkalies  may  be  detected  by  the 
litmus-paper  test. 
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00,  Cup  ami  ciiy;in(;  greases  itiffude:  Nos.  1  to  4  aip 
greases,  Nos.  1  to  :j  Albany  greases,  sponge  greases,  cranlt- 
jiin  greases,  grar  greases,  lubricating  packing,  plumbago 
and  graphite  greases. 


SOLID  l.rBRlCAXTS. 

70,  The  solid  lubricants  are:  graphite,  soapstone,  sulphur, 
mica,  metalinc.  These  may  properly  be  classed  under  the 
general  head  of  mineral  lub' "     '  t. 

71,  Graphite,  called  also         inibneo  and  blnck  lead, 

19  used  for  lubrication  either  ■  form  <■>{  a  powder,  flaked, 

compressed  into  bushings,  being  mixed   with    wmid 

fiber  and  solidified  in  molds  essure;  this  latter  is  called 

flbcr  grapUtte.     After  bci  loved  from  the  molds,  the 

IS  are  thoroughly  dried  -a,ii~      en  saturated  with  a  drying 
after  which  they  are  exj  to  a  current  of  hot  dry  air 

to  oxidize  [he.  oil  and  to  har  c  mass.     When  hard  they 

may   be   worked   the   same  letal.       Filler   graphite  is 

claimed  to  be  self-lnhrtcatin 

t'i.  The  powdered  and  flake  graphite  are  used  to  mix 
with  greases  for  heavy  journals  and  also  to  mix  with  the 
ordinary  engine  oils  to  cool  a  hot  bearing.  When  graphite 
is  used  as  a  lubricant,  the  journal  becomes  covered  with, 
a  thin  coaling  of  graphite,  which  reduces  friction  to  a. 
minimum. 

73.  Sonpstone,  siilpliiir,  and  mloa,  in  the  form  of 
powder,  are  sometimes  mixed  with  oils  and  greases  to 
improve  their  lubricating  qualities  for  heavy  and  hot 
journals.  Sheets  of  mica  pressed  together  and  held  firmly 
in  a  casing  have  been  used  instead  of  brasses  with  fair 
success. 

74.  Metaltno  consists  of  small  cylinders  of  graphite 
fitted  into  holes  drilled  in  the  surface  of  the  bearing;  it  is 
said  to  require  no  other  lubrication. 
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LirBRICATION. 


The  object  of  lubricating  the  bearings  of  an  engine 
Hio  reduce  the  friction  of  those  parts  that  rub  against  one 
another  to  a  minimum  and  to  prevent  the  rubbing  surfaces 
bemming  hot,  which,  if  the  rubbing   is  continued  without 
lubrication,    will  ultimately   cause   seizing,    thereby  perma- 
nently damaging   the  bearings   and    rendering  the  engine 
inoperative.     The  lubricant  attains  its  object  by  interposing 
itself  in  the  form  of  a  thin  film  between  the  rubbing  surfaces, 
either  by  gravity  or  pressure,  and  thus  prevents  the  rubbing 
surfaces  coming  into  direct  contact  with  one  another. 

76.  Animal  and  vegetables  oils  have  been  used  as  lubri- 
cants for  many  years,  but  since  the  introduction  of  multiple- 
eipansion  engines  and  high  steam   pressures,   mineral  oils 
hive  come  into  very  general  use,  especially  for  lubricating 
pistons  and  slide  valves,  for  the  reason  that  mineral  hibri- 
caiing  oils  are  not  carbonized  by   high-pressure  steam  as 
'"eadily  as  are  animal  or  vegetable  oils.     Moreover,  animal 
and  vegetableoils  (called  fktty  oils  to  distinguish  them  from 
mineral,  or  hydrocarbon,  oils)  are  decomposed  by  the  great 
heat  of  high-pressure  steam  and  form  stearic,  palmetic,  and 
ol«ic  acids.    These  acids  when  hot  readily  attack  iron,  steel, 
Copper,  and  its  alloys;  therefore,  cylinders,  pistons,  etc,  are 
eaten  away  when  fatty  oils  are  used  for  lubricating  them. 

77.  The  acids  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  fatty  oils 
are  particularly  destructive  to  steam  boilers  when  the  exhaust 
^•(^am  is  condensed  and  used  as  feedwater,  as  is  the  case  with 
Condensing  engines  having  surface  condensers.  On  the  other 
"and,  mineral  oils  are  not  affected  by  alkalies,  therefore  the 
'^lil  method  of  saponifying  the  grease  in  boilers  and  surface 
^Qndensers  by  boiling  them  out  with  soda  or  potash  is 
'^effectual  when  mineral  oils  are  used  in  the  cylinders;  in 
^hat  case,  if  the  boiler  tubes  or  condenser  tubes  become 
Coated  with  grease,  it  must  be  removed  by  hand.  It  is  far 
Detter,  however,  to  keep  the  grease  out  of  the  condenser  and 
boilers  entirely  by  placing  an  efficient  grease  extractor  in  the 
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exhaust    pipe    between  the  low-iircs^urL-  cylinder  and  the 
condenser. 

78.  High-grade  cylinder  oils  only  should  be  used  for 
lubricating  pistons  and  slide  valves,  and  the  flashing  point 
should  not  be  lower  than  +00°  F.  The  higher  the  tempera- 
lure  of  a  hot  bearing,  the  less  is  the  lubricating  power  of  the 
oil  or  grease  used;  consequently,  a  lubricant  that  maybe 
thoroughly  efficient  at  ordinary  temperatures  may  be  ineffec- 
tual in  reducing  the  friction  of  a  bearing  that  has  suddenly 
become  healed ;  hence  the  practice  of  mixing  graphite,  flour 
sulphur,  etc,  with  the  oil  tc  <"-'■•""'«  its  body  and  lubricative 
properties. 


In  giving  10  mple  tests  of  lubricant^—-. 

I  no  pretence  l  .baolutely  accurate  in  ih   -^ 

jf  determining  I  I  valuesof  lubricatingoiB-  s 

rcases,  but  they  ■-■  purposes  of  the  enginee^^  r 

very  well  and  assist  h        j;  the  selection  of  his  lubr  T- 

cants ;  besides,  they  have  the  merit  of  being  within  the  reac:  ^ 

of  every  engineer  in  his  ordinary  engine-room  practice. 

80.     The  pieces  of  apparatus  required  to  make  these  tests 
are  few  and  inexpensive.     They  consist  of  an  ordinary  tin  or 
iron  pan  8  or  10  inches  in  diameter  and  3  or  4  inches  deep^ 
a  metal  cup  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary  tumbler ;  a 
high-grade  thermometer  that  will   measure  at  least  500°  F. ; 
a  couple  of  quarts  of  clean  white  sand;  a  half-dozen  clear. 
white  glass  A-pint  bottles;  a  large  sheet  of  tin  or  plate  of 
glass,  preferably  the  latter;  a  sheet  each  of  red  and  blue 
litmus  paper;  a  common  thermometer;  a  quart  of  gasoline; 
a  few  pounds  of  ice;  a  pound  or  two  of  rock  salt  and  about 
the  same  quantity  of  sal  soda  (washing  soda);  a  small  iron 
boiler  or  saucepan;  a  small  quantity  of  caustic  soda  or  con- 
centrated lye ;  a  pane  of  glass  painted  black  on  one  side  with 
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a  mixture  of  shellac  varnish  and  lampblack;  and  a  small  tin 
funnel. 

81.  Test  for  Acids  and  Alkalies. — Dissolve  a  small 
quantity,  say  a  teaspoonful,  of  the  oil  or  grease  to  be  tested 
in  five  or  six  times  its  bulk  of  boiling  water,  in  which  steep 
a  piece  of  red  litmus  paper;  if  the  litmus  paper  remains  red 
after  having  been  soaked  in  the  mixture  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  the  oil  or  grease  is  aaW.  If  the  color  of  the 
paper  turns  to  dark  blue  quickly,  the  oil  is  alkali.  If  it 
changes  color  very  gradually  to  a  light  blue,  the  oil  is  neutral. 
As  a  check  on  the  above  test,  try  the  mixture  with  a  piece  of 
blue  litmus  paper  in  the  same  way.  If  the  color  of  the  paper 
does  not  change,  but  remains  dark  blue,  the  oil  is  alkali.  If 
the  paper  turns  red  quickly,  the  mixture  is  acid ;  but  if  the 
paper  changes  very  gradually  to  a  pale  red,  the  solution  is 
neutral. 

83.  Test  for  Viscosity.  —  Pour  a  few  drops  of  each 
sample  of  oil  uj>on  the  large  sheet  of  tin  or  glass  while  the 
sheet  is  perfectly  level,  then  raise  one  end  of  the  sheet 
gently  about  1  inch  and  support  it  in  that  position;  watch 
the  race  of  the  drops  of  oil  down  the  inclined  plane.  The 
oil  that  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  plane  last  ranks  highest  in 
viscosity.  Of  course,  this  is  only  a  comparative  test,  but  it 
will  enable  the  operator  to  select  the  oil  best  adapted  to  his 
purpose  from  a  number  of  samples.  After  making  a  selec- 
tion, it  would  be  well  to  try  the  precipitation  test  given  in 
Art.  87  on  it  for  artificial  viscosity. 

83.  Greases  cannot  be  tested  for  viscosity  in  the  way 
described  in  Art.  83 ;  about  the  only  convenient  method 
for  the  engineer  to  do  this  is  by  rubbing  some  of  the  grease 
between  his  fingers  and  thumb  or  in  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
noting  the  result.  After  some  practice  he  will  be  able  to 
judge  approximately  the  viscosity  of  the  sample. 

84.  FlasMng:  and  Burning  Tests. — Pour  some  of  the 
oil  that  is  to  be  tested  into  the  metal  cup  until  it  is  nearly 
full;  place  the  cup  in  the  pan  and  surround  the  cup  with 
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sand  until  the  pan  is  filled  with  it;  place  the  pan  and  con- 
tents on  a  hot  stove,  over  a  gas  jet,  or  in  any  other  conve- 
nient place  for  heating  it;  immerse  the  bulb  end  of  the 
high-grade  thermometer  in  the  oil  in  the  cup  and  watch  the 
rise  in  temperature;  when  it  reaches  300°  pass  a  lighted 
match  slowly  across  the  top  of  the  cup;  repeat  this  every 
two  or  three  degrees  rise  in  temperature  until  the  vapor 
arising  from  the  oil  ignites  with  a  flash,  then  note  the  tem- 
perature as  indicated  by  the  thermometer;  it  is  the  flasli*- 
Ing  point.  Continue  the  test  until  the  oil  ignites  and  burns 
on  the  surface.  When  that  occurs  the  reading  6f  the  ther- 
mometer gives  the  burning:  point. 

85.  The  Cold  Test. — Partly  fill  the  metal  cup  with  a 
sample  of  oil ;  place  the  cup  in  the  pan ;  fill  the  pan  around 
the  cup  with  cracked  ice  mixed  with  rock  salt  and  sal  soda; 
cover  the  apparatus  over  with  a  piece  of  bagging  or  blanket 
and  keep  it  covered  until  the  oil  in  the  cup  is  congealed; 
then  remove  the  freezing  mixture  from  the  pan  and  fill  the 
pan  with  hot  water;  when  the  oil  in  the  cup  commences  to 
melt,  immerse  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  into  it  and  note 
the  temperature;  it  is  the  congealing  point. 

86.  Saponification  Test. — If  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  if 
animal  or  vegetable  oils  are  mixed  with  oil  that  is  repre- 
sented to  be  pure  mineral  oil,  it  may  be  determined  as  fol- 
lows: Place  about  a  pint  of  the  oil  into  the  small  iron  boiler 
or  saucepan  and  add  1  or  2  ounces  of  caustic  soda  or  concen- 
trated lye;  boil  the  mixture  for  ^  hour  and  then  set  it  aside 
to  cool.  A  tablespoonful  of  chloride  of  sodium  (common 
salt)  thrown  into  the  mixture  while  cooling  will  hasten  the 
process.  When  thoroughly  cool,  examine  the  mixture;  if 
the  surface  is  covered  with  soap,  the  oil  contains  animal  or 

»     vegetable  fats;  otherwise  it  is  pure  mineral  oil. 

87.  Prccli>itation  Test. — The  precipitation  test  is  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  the  oil  contains  paraffin,  waxes, 
gums,  etc.  I^lace  an  ounce  of  each  of  the  oils  in  a  separate 
i-pint  bottle,  pour  2  ounces  of  gasoline  into  each  bottle  on 
top  of  the  oil,  and  shake  the  bottles  until  the  oil  is  dissolved 
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by  the  gaiioline;  then  allow  the  mixtures  to  settle.      If  there 
is  any  considerable  amount  of  precipitation  or  sediment  in 
'   any  of  the  bottles,  it  indicates  that  the  oil   in   them  has 
been  treated  to  produce  artificial  viscosity  and  should  be 
rejected. 
88.    Test  for  Mineral  OU  Mtxe<l  With  Fatty  OUs.— 
I    The  presence  of  mineral  oil  when  mixed  with  animal  or 
vegetable  oils  may  be  detected  by  pouring  a  drop  of  the  sus- 
pected oil  upon  the  sheet  of  blackened  glass  and  holding  the 
flass  at  various  angles  to  the  light;   if  it  shows  rainbow 
colors,  it  contains  mineral  oil. 
89.     Test  to  Detect  SulpUur  In  Mlnonil  Oils.— Ileal 
a    small  portion  of  the  oil  to  300"  F.  in  the  metal  cup  and 
p^Ln  of    sand    and   maintain    that   temperature   for   about 
15   minutes;    after  cooling,   if    the  sample  is  considerably 
iia.rker  in  color  than  the  original  oH,  it  is  unfit  to  use  in 
cylinders  or  on  hot  bearings. 


AUTOSLVTIC   LL'BRICATORS. 


^B  CLASSIFICATION . 

"  90.  The  devices  used  for  the  automatic  lubrication  of 
^t^am  engines  and  similar  machinery  may,  in  accordance 
^ith    their   purpose,   be  divided    into   two   general  classes, 

^^farin^  /iibrifa/ors  and  steam  lubricators. 

^H    &1.     A   bearing   Iiibrleator    may   be    defined    as    one 

^Htltended  for,  and  only  applicable  to,  the  lubrication  of  bear- 
ings. This  class  is  divided  into  three  subclasses, //rt/«  and 
sight-feed  lubricators,  and  greatie  cups.  Plain  and  slKht- 
feed  bearing  lubricators  are  intended  and  can  only  be  used 

I  for  oil;  (frease  cups,  as  implied  by  the  name,  are  built  to 
Ease  grease. 
I     92.     steam  liibrlc-ators  are  intended  for  the  lubrication 
[of  the  moving  parts  in  contact  with  tht;  steam ;  they  may  be 
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[divided  into  mittkamicat.  xealer-dis^tuetHeKt,  and  hydroslatu 

.  lubricat/in.      A    mM^hanlcal   steam  Inbricator  generally 

has  the  form  of  a  force  pump;  it  may  be  operated  by  hand, 

n  which  case  its  action  is  intermittent-     A  hand-operated 

echaotcal  steam  lubricatfir  is  generally  fitted    only  as  an 

a  icy  device,  to  be  used  when  the  automatic  lubricator 

"i  order.     When  a  mechanical  lubricator  is  operated 

usly  by  some  moving  pan  of  the  engine,  its  action 

_  .otomatic.     WRter-dlsplaoement   Inbiicators   depend 

'  (or  their  action  on  conucn:.  r»f  steam  in  the   reservoir 

containing  the  oil;  the  latte.  g  lighter  than  n-ater  floats 

I  top  and  overflows  into  a  tbie  passage  as  the  water 


in  the   bottom   of   the   re- 

Inbiictttors  depend   for 

generated  by  a  head  of   water     umished  by  condensati 

of  Bteam. 


increases.      Hydrostatic 

[>eration  on   the   pressure 


BEAJUXG  LrnKICATOBS. 

93.  A  plain  lubHcHtor  is  the  simplest  form  of  a  device 
for  automatic  lubrication ;  it  generally  takes  the  form  shown 
in  Fig.  2.  It  consists  of  a  body  a  fit- 
ted with  a  central  tube  ^and  a  remov- 
'  able  cover  c.  The  oil  contained  in 
the  body  a  is  led  into  the  central  tube 
by  capillary  attraction,  a  few  strands 
of  lamp  wick,  as  d,  carrying  the  oil 
over.  The  advantage  of  this  oiling 
device  is  its  simplicity;  the  disad- 
vantages are  its  unreliability  and  its 
lack  of  adjustment  of  the  oil  feed.  The 
latter  can  be  adjusted  to  some  degree 
by  changing  the  number  of  strands  of 
lamp  wick;  as  the  flow  of  oil  is  not  in 
plain  sight,  however,  there  is  always 
some  doubt  about  the  action  of  the 
lubricator. 
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94.  A  right-feed  bearing  lubricator,  as  implied  by 
the  name,  has  the  oil  feed  in  plain  sight.  The  oil  generally 
is  fed  by  gravity,  flowing  through  an  annu<  ^ 

lar  opening  in  the  base  of  the  lubricator. 
The  general  appearance  of  this  device  is 
shovn  in  Fig.  3.  It  consists  of  a  glass  oil  ■^■^ 
reservoir  a  having  a  central  tube  ^  with  a 
valve  seat  inside  of  it  and  at  its  lower  end. 
A  valve  c,  which  can  be  locked  in  any  posi- 
tion by  the  locknut  d,  serves  to  regulate 
the  flow  of  the  oil.  The  oil  enters  through 
the  hole  shown  in  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  d. 
The  drops  of  oil  issuing  from  the  tube  i 
show  plainly  in  the  sight- feed  glass  f.  The 
upper  cover  has  a  hole  in  it  through  which 
the  reservoir  is  filled;  a  movable  cover  / 
serves  to  keep  out  the  dust. 

9A.  Various  attachments  are  used  for  conveying  the 
oil  from  a  stationary  sight-feed  lubricator  to  the  moving 
parts,  as  the  crankpin,  eccentric,  and  wristpin.  Fig.  i 
shows  how  the  oil  may  be  carried  to  the  crankpin  by  a 
so-called  centrifugal  oiling  device.  The  oil  from  the  lubri- 
cator a  flows  through  the  pipe  i  into  the  ring  c,  which  con- 
nects to  a  hole  drilled  in  the  center  of  the  crankpin  through 
the  fixture  tf  that  is  fastened  to  the  crankpin.  The  oil 
entering  at  c  passes  to  the  crankpin  by  the  centrifugal  force 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  crank  and  through  radial 
holes  out  of  the  crankpin  between  the  surface  of  the  crank- 
pin and  the  brasses.  The  main  bearing  simply  carries  the 
stationary  lubricator  r,  which  discharges  directly  into  the 
bearing.  A  separate  lubricator /may  befitted  for  the  eccen- 
tric, discharging  into  a  lon;^  trough  or  funnel  ^  fastened 
to  the  eccentric  strap. 


96.  Fig.  5  will  serve  as  a  suggestion  of  how  automatic 
lubrication  of  the  wristpin  and  guides  may  he  obtained.  To 
lubricate  the  upper  guide,  the  stationary  lubricator  a  is  used; 
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a  lubricator  b  is  placed  at  a  sufficient  distance  above  the 
level  o£  the  lower  guide  to  cause  the  oil  to  flow  through  the 
cbaanels  shown  to  the  guide.  To  lubricate  the  wristpin 
from  tt  stationary  cup  c,  a  wiping  device  d  is  attached  to  the 
wristpm.     This  carries  the  wiper  e,  which  is  adjusted  so  as 


to  wipe  off  the  drops  of  oil  hanging  at  the  bottom  of  the 
nozzle/asthe  crosshead  passes  back  and  forth.  The  oil 
thus  collected  flows  by  gravity  through  a  hole  in  the  center 
of  the  wristpin  and  is  delivered  through  one  or  more  radial 
holes  to  the  outside  of  the  pin, 

A  precisely  similar  wiping  fixture  may  be  and  often  is  used 
for  crankpins  and  eccentrics,  using  stationary  lubricators 
placed  on  top  of  the  main  bearing. 


^T.     Grease  cnps  are  made  iri  various  ways  and  either 

**  Plain  or  pompresslon  cups.      In  a  plain  cup  the  grease 

,*^ly    flows  down   by  gravity   as   the 

he 

th, 


'^^t  of  the  bearing  melts  it;  to  assis.t 
1  good  practice  to  put 


P 


'C  grease,  it 
*     piece    of   small  copper  wire    m 
^'^le  through  which  the  grease  le 
^he   cup.     A  compression  grease  <.up 
^ay  be  hand-operated  or  spring  optr 
ated;    Fig.  (j  shows   one  of   the  t\pc 
Srst    named.      By   screwing   the    <ap 
down   by   hand   over    the    base     the 
grease  is  forced  out. 

98.    Spring-operated    compression 
grease  cups  have  a  piston,  on  top  of 
which  is  placed  a  spring  that  continu- 
ally forces  out  the  grease.      In  most  of  them  the  rate  o 
can  t>e  regulated  by  a  suitable  valve. 
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M.    KevlnRlcsl  I^tHPfcston Hand-4perated  awchan- 

icaJ  suaoi  tabricatnn  are  EraerallT  aauU  force  pomps  con- 
oocted  tu  a  aulEaM^  o«I  reserrorr  sod  haTisg  the  d»charge 
pipe  cnoocKtd  In  the  oiain  swam  pipe  close  In  the  throttle. 
Tbeir  cotnt/ncttoa  and  operatioD  is  so  ^icapk  as  to  require 
no  dewripcioo. 

100.  Aotonutic  iBccfaanical  lubricators  are  operated  from 
aofse  ntofins  port  td  the  eagiae,  as  :soine  convt:iiJcat  part 

of  tbe  valve  gear.     Fig.  •  shtiirs 
tne    form   of    such    a    device, 
knoarn  as   the  "  Rfichesler  aa- 
.  mnutic     lubricator."     It    con- 
'  sists  of  a  cylindrical  oil  reser- 
ruir  a  cnDtaimog  a  piston  that 
i  screwed  down  on  the  oil  by 
gearing  connected    to   the   rat- 
chet    wheel     *.     The     ratchet 
wheel  is  operated  by  a  pawl  on 
one  end  <.>f  the  ratchet  lever  f, 
which  i.s  vibrated  back  and  forth 
by   the  rocker  J.     Thi.i  rocker 
t— "^  (7^!^^  '^  rycfced   back  and    forth   by 

^^^^^^^4_---*^([^Y2*  some  convenient   reciprocating 

part    of  the  cugiiie.      Tht  c<jn- 
'"°"  '■  nection  between  tand  (/is  made 

in  such  a  manner  that  the  arc  through  which  e  vibrates  can 
be  changed  so  that  the  paw!  will  move  the  ratchet  wheel 
uny  desired  number  of  teeth  within  the  range  of  the  device. 
The  oil  is  ejected  from  the  reservoir  by  the  piston  and 
passes  through  c  to  the  engine. 

101.  Watei-Uisplaoement  T-ubrlcators.  —  The  sim- 
plest form  of  a  water-displacement  lubricator  is  shown  in 
I'"ig.  H.  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  shell  A  provided  with 
a  central  tube  a;  a  rap  C,  through  which  the  lubricator  is 
filled;  and  a  shank  ^  for  attaching  it  in  a  vertical  position 
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'"llie  steam  chest  or  steam  pipe. 
<^'"Dnmnicalion  between  the  liibri- 
•■'dlor  and  the  engine. 

iOa.  The  operation  of  the  lubri- 
Caior  is  as  follows;  The  receptarli: 
is  filled  with  oil  and  closed.  Thi^ 
;  B  is  then  opened,  thus  allow 
ing  the  steam  to  pass  through  ih. 
Central  tube  in  to  the  top  of  11k 
lubricator.  The  steam,  coming  in 
Contact  with  the  cold  surfaces  of 
oil  and  receptacle,  condenses. 
e  water  is  heavier  than  oil,  bulk 
bulk,  the  drops  of  condensed 
steam  sink  tu  the  bottom  of  the 
receptacle.  As  two  bodies  cannot 
occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same 
time,  the  drops  of  water  displace 
quantity  of  oil  equal  in  volume 
to  Iheir  own;  the  oil,  which  has  no 
Other  means  of  egress,   flows  over 

the  edges  of  the  central  tube  and  runs  by  gravity  into  the 
•team  pipe. 

The  objectionable  features  of  this  lubricator  are  that  the 
flow  of  oil  is  not  readily  controlled  and  that  there  Is  no 
indication  of  when  the  lubricator  stops  working,  either  for 
Want  of  oil  or  otherwise. 

103.  To  overcome  the  objections  mentioned  in 
Art.  103,  sight-feed  water-displacement  lubricators  have 
been  designed,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  H.  Its  prin- 
ciple of  action  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  lubricator  shown 
in  Fig.  S;  i.  e.,  it  depends  on  the  condensation  of  the  steam 
'and  the  subsequent  displacement  of  the  oil.  Its  constrnc- 
tion  is  as  follows:  A  cylindrical  receptacle  d  is  provided 
^th  a  central  tube  n  communicating  with  the  threaded 
shank  f  and  the  sight-feed  glass,  (.     To  fill  the  receptacle, 
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comnmnicatfs  » 
In  operation  th' 


:he  lubricatoi 
^ht-feed  glass  by  the  passage  ( 
.  admitted  to  the  lubricator  by 
means  of  the  valve  B, 
the  opening  of  which 
admits  it  to  the  inside 
of  the  lubricator  as  well 
as  to  the  sight-feed 
glass  A.  The  steam, 
coming  in  contact  with 
the  oil  and  the  top  of 
the  lubricator,  condenses 
and  displaces  the  oil, 
which  then  flows  through 
the  passage  i  into  a  coni- 
cal nozzle,  as  shown,  and 
issues  from  the  latter 
,-ith<^r  drop  by  drop  or 
n  a  thin  stream,  depend- 
ng  on  the  position  of  the 
■egulating  valve  C.  It 
s  apparent  that  by  screw- 
ing down  the  latter,  the 
annular  opening  between 
the  valve  and  nozzle  is  re- 
Fir.,  B.  duced,  and  hence  the  flow 

of  oil  is  checked.  Conversely,  by  screwing  up  the  valve, 
the  rate  of  flow  is  increased.  The  drops  of  oil  issuing  from 
the  nozzle  flow  by  gravity  through  the  passage  c  and  thus 
to  their  destination.  Since  the  glass  tube  is  transparent,  the 
oil  dropping  from  the  nozzle  is  in  plain  sight  of  the  attend- 
ant. By  means  of  a  drain  cock,  not  shown  in  the  figure, 
the  lubricator  may  be  emptied  when  required.  This  lubri- 
cator uses  a  dowu  feed,  which  means  that  the  oil  is  dis- 
charged downwards  in  respect  to  the  feed  nozzle.  These 
lubricators  are  not  very  reliable  in  their  action,  since  the 
oil  is  not  forced  through  the  feed  nozzle,  but  only  flows 
through  it  by  gravity. 
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1(W,    IlydPOHtatli'     Liubrk-utorN. — All     n-;iter-(lisplace- 

fflffnl  lubricators  belong   to  the  kIukIo-couiiocIIoii    type, 

Ihis  meaning  that  there  is  only  one  connection  to  the  steam 

pipe  and,  consequently,  that  the  oil  must  pass  through  the 

^nie  passage  through  which  the  steam  is  admitted.    Hydro- 

*'atic  lubricators  are  made  in  two  i'ly\^s,  single-con mrt ton 

■"»l  doitble-conneetion.     In  a  do nble- connection  lubricator 

"■ere  are  two  connecting  pii>es  to  the  steam  pipe,  the  steam 

"^i'ng  admitted  through  one   pipe  and   the  oil   leaving  the 

''>bricator  through  the  other. 

105.  A  typical  single-connection  hydrostatic  lubricator 
'^  shown  in  Fig.  10,  {a)  being  a  part  section  and  (h)  a  side 
^"  lew.  The  lubricator  is  connected  to  the  steam  pipe  through 
^  lie  nipple  M.  The  steam  flows  through  M  and  the  pipe  B 
■*-  "»iio  the  condenser /^;  it  also  flows  through  the  connection  b 
■^*nd  a  passage  cored  out  in  C  to  the  sight-feed  glass  //,     The 

Bteam  is  condensed,  both  in  the  condenser  and  in  the  sight- 
feed  glass,  by  radiation.     The  water  in  the  condenser  flows 

through  the  pipe  i  into  the  bottom  of  the  oil  reservoir  and 
forces  the  oil  to  the  top,  exerting  a  hydrostatic  pressure  on 
the  bottom  of  the  oil,  which  is  transmitted  through  the  oil. 
The  latter  flows  through  the  pipe  3  into  a  nozzle  located  in 
the  bottom  of  the  sight-feed  glass  and  out  of  the  nozzle 
into  the  glass.  The  drops  of  oil  ascend,  by  reason  of  oil 
being  tighter  than  water,  to  the  top  of  the  sight-feed  glass, 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  filled  with  water.  The  oil 
then  flows  into  the  passage  within  C  and  passes  through  /' 
into  the  nipple  .^/and  into  the  steam  pipe. 

106.  There  is  an  equal  steam  pressure  on  top  of  the 
water  in  the  condenser  and  in  the  sight-feed  glass,  so  that 
the  pressure  impelling  the  oil  out  of  the  lubricator  is  only 
that  due  to  the  hydrostatic  head.  The  rate  of  flow  of  the 
oil  through  the  nozzle  in  the  bottom  of  the  sight-feed  glass 
can  be  regulated  by  means  of  the  needle  valve  E\  the  water 
can  be  shut  off  from  the  oil  reservoir  A  by  closing  the 
valve  D\  a  drain  cock  G  is  used  for  draining  the  reservoir. 
A  gauge  glass  J,'' shows  the  amount  of  oil  in  the  lubricator, 
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Till-    reservoir   can   be   filled    whi-n   ihe    filling   plui 
unscrewed.     A  small  valve  S  is  closed  in  Drder  to  shut 
the  steam  from   the  sight-feed  glass  in  case  the  latter  is! 
broken  or  in  need  of  cleaning.      With  the  valves  D  and  S 
shut,  the  gland  in  which   the  valve  £  works  is  unscrewed; 


the  broken  or  dirty  glass  tube  can  he  removed  and  a  new 
one  or  the  cleaned  old  tube  inserted.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
this  lubricator  has  an  up  feed;  that  is,  the  drops  of  oil 
coming  from  the  nozzle  flow  upwards  in  the  sight-feed  glass. 
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107.    To  start  the  lubricator,  open  the 

I  to  stop  Jt,  close  the  valves  D  and  i^     The  regulaling  valve  E 

I  then  once  adjusted  need  rarely  be  disturbed.     To  drain  the 

I  lubricator  while  steam  is  on  the  pipe  into  which  it  delivers, 

dciscthe  valve  D,  and  E  and  5  being  open,  open  G.    When  not 

vnder  steam,  to  drain  remove  the  filler  plug  O  and  open  G. 

108.  A  dowWe-connectlou  lubricator  is  shown  in 
Fig  11,  which  incidentally  shows  the  mode  of  attachment  to 
a  vertical  pipe.      The  con-  _ 

denser  17  has  its  independ- 
ent sleam  connection;  the 

angle  valve  b  admits  the 

sieani   to   the    condenser. 

The  water  in  the  condenser 

passes  to    the    bottom   of 

[he  reservoirs  through  the 
pipe  rf  and  forces  the  oil 
upwards  into  the  pipe  e 
leading  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sight-feed  glass  /.  It 
then  flows  through  an  an- 
nular opening  regulated 
by  the  valve  g  up  the 
sight-feed  glass  and 
through  the  pipe  //  and 
valve  I  into  the  sleam  pipe. 
The  pressure  impelling  the 
oil  forwards  is  simply  the 
hydrostatic  pressure  due 
lo  the  water  in  the  con- 
denser. 

109.  To  fill  the  lubri- 
cator, close  the  valve  k 
which  shuts  the  condenser 
ofE  from  the  reservoir  r, 
and  also  close  the  valve  g. 
Open   drain    valve    /    and 
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remove  filler  plug  ///.  When  water  has  drained  off,  close 
valve  /.  fill  with  oil,  and  replace  the  filler  plug.  Open 
valve  k  again  and  regulate  the  flow  with  the  valve  /■.  To 
shut  off  the  lubricator  temporarily,  close  the  valve  i;  to 
shut  it  off  permanently,  close  valves  i>  and  i. 


1  lO.     Double-connection  lubricators  are  made  in  which 
he  condenser  is  an  independent  vessel;  such  a  one  is  shown 
jf^  connected    up    to    a    horizontal 

ff       I  overhead  steam  pipe  in  Fig.  I'i. 

ft  The  receptacle  o,  which   may  be 

■  filled  by  unscrewing  the  cap  «, 

JP         ^  communicates    with     the    sight- 

feed  glass  c.  The  regulating 
valve  /  controls  the  flow  of  the 
nil.  At  J  a  valve  used  for  drain- 
y"^  '"^^"^^SfeKN,  '"^  ^^^  receptacle  is  shown; 
^^^M  ^^^^W^I^Sh  ^J>*:iin  pipe  may  be  attached  by 
^^^B  ^l^ll^t'^^l'  ^'""^  union  /'.  The  valve  /  may 
^^HJ^B^^^J.^^^^  lie  used  for  closing  the  pas.sage 
*^  ■'  leading  from  the   bottom   of   thfc 

lubricator  to  the  pipe  a.  The  lu- 
bricator is  connected  to  the  steam, 
pipe  «  by  the  pipe  a.  which  con- 
nects 0  to  the  condenser  /,  which 
is,  in  turn,  connected  to  »  by  the 
pipe  /.  The  oil  from  the  lubri- 
cator  passes  to  the  steam  pipe 
through  the  pipe  i.  By  means 
of  the  valves  ^and  //,  the  lubri- 
cator may  be  shut  ofl!  when  de- 
sired. Its  operation  isasfollows: 
When  starting  the  cup  (or  the 
first  time,  the  pipes  a  and  d  and 
the  sight-feed  glass  c  are  filled 
with  water,  the  pipe  a  being 
filled  nearly  up  to  (/.  Since  the  water  in  the  pipe  o  can  flow 
into  the  bottom  uf  the  lubricator,  it  follows  that  the  oil  will 


isf. 
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deforced  through  the  feed  nozzle  with  a  pressure  depending 
OQ  the  hydrostatic  head  c/i: 

After  passing  through  the  feed  nozzle,  the  drops  of  oil 
ascend  through  the  sight-feed  glass  and  up  the  pipe  d,  the 
pressure  causing  the  upward  flow  being  due  to  the  difference 
in  specific  gravities  of  the  water  and  oil.     To  prevent  the 
emptying  of  the  pipe  iS  when  draining  the  lubricator  pre- 
paratory  to   replenishing   the   oil   supply,    a   small   check- 
valve  r  is  provided.      In  order  to  replenish  the  water  that 
passes  from  the  pipe  a  into  the  lubricator,  the  condenser  / 
is  used.     This  may  be  a  vessel  of  any  desired  shape;  it  is 
usually  a    piece  of   1^-inch   brass  tubing,  as  shown    in  the 
figure.     The  steam  entering  from  the  steam   pipe  is  con- 
densed by  coming  into  contact  with  the  relatively  cool  sur- 
faces of  the  condenser;  the  latter  is  made  large  in  order  to 
increase  the  radiating  surface.     In  this  style  of  lubricator 
"le  hydrostatic  pressure  operating  the  device  may  be  made 
^s  great  as  circumstances  will  permit  by  simply  extending 
'"e  loop  of  the  pipeyhigher  up.     If  this  is  done,  the  con- 
'^^fiser  must  also  be  raised  in  order  to  derive  the  most 
^lefit  from  the  change. 

Ill,  Double-connection  lubricators  should  never  have 
^^le  connection  attached  to  the  steam  pipe  between  the 
throttle  and  boiler  and  the  other  between  the  throttle  and 
^ilgine.  If  the  lubricator  is  connected  in  this  manner,  upon 
*^!osing  the  throttle  there  will  be  full  steam  pressure  on 
the  condenser  and  none  on  the  sight-feed  glass.  In  conse- 
quence, the  lubricator  will  very  rapidly  be  emptied,  the 
steam  pressure  forcing  all  the  oil  out  into  the  engine.  If 
circumstances  require  the  connection  to  be  made  in  this 
manner,  a  special  locomotive  double-connection  sight-feed 
lubricator  should  be  selected.  Such  a  lubricator  is  espe- 
cially made  in  such  a  manner  that  the  oil  cannot  leave  the 
reservoir  when  the  throttle  is  closed. 
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COMPARISON    OF    TYPES    OF    RECIPRO- 
CATING    EXGIXES, 


P      VERTICAL    VERSUS    HORIZONTAL    ENGIXE8. 

I.  Uses  of  Vertical  EdkIups. — The  inverted  vertical 
^•^gine — that  is,  the  engine  with  the  craiik-shaft  resting  in  a 
~*^<3plate  placed  on  the  foundation  and  suitable  and  appro- 
^'"opriate  housings  containing  the  guides,  the  cylinder  rest- 
**g  upon  and  secured  to  the  housings  or  engine  frame — is 
*Ow  the  prevailing  type  for  large  power-station  purposes 
^fjd  many  other  applications  of  steam  engines.  That  type 
*f  vertical  engine  in  which  the  cylinder  joins  the  bedplate 
*-»id  has  the  shaft  or  beam  on  top  of  the  engine  framing  is 
^nly  used  for  special  and  peculiar  applications,  such  as  slow- 
Speed  pumping  and  blowing  engines,  but  never  for  quick- 
►■unning  engines. 
^  Z.  Controlling  Features. — The  vertical  engine  has  its 
Itinct  application,  its  advantages,  and  its  disadvantages. 
e  two  controlling  features  that  dictate  the  use  of  the  ver- 
tical engine  are  (1)  available  floor  space  for  the  engine  and 
(i)  size  of  engine.  The  first  reason  is  self-evident.  As  to 
the  second  reason,  in  very  large  horizontal  engines,  and 
particularly  with  the  low-pressure  cylinder  of  compound 
engines,  the  problem  of  supporting  the  weight  and  prevent- 
■jiog  the  cutting  of  massive  low-pressure  pistons  running  at 
ll  §3» 
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ihe  speed  now  common  becomes  one  of  great  magnitude; 
in  fact,  the  success  is  always  problematical,  even  with  the 
most  carefully  planned  constructions.  This  bad  feature 
of  the  horizontal  engine  is  entirely  overcome  by  making  the 
engine  vertical;  the  weight  of  the  piston  is  then  borne  by 
the  shaft  l>earings. 

Supporting  Pistons  of  Horizontal  Eiigrtnes. — Many 
devices  have  been  tried  to  support  the  weight  of  large 
pistons,  such  as  tailrods  having  crossheads  running  on  exter- 
nal guides,  but  the  distance  between  the  points  of  support 
or  crossheads  is  usually  long,  and  the  allowable  deflection 
can  rarely  exceed  j^  inch,  so  that  this  expedient,  to  be  of 
any  service  whatever,  requires  very  large  rods.  Take  the 
case  of  a  7a-inch  cylinder  having  a  i3-inch  stroke.  With  a 
carefully  designed  cast-iron  piston,  it  would  require  a  piston 
rod  at  least  14  inches  in  diameter  having  a  fl-inch  hole 
through  it  to  support  the  pi.ston  successfully.  Pistons  hav- 
ing a  steam  pocket  underneath  them,  into  which  steam  is 
admitted  through  a  small  hollow  tailrod,  have  been  used  by 
one  very  large  builder.  Forged  steel-plate  pistons  having 
broad  composition  shoes  riveted  to  the  lower  circumference, 
the  shoes  projecting  into  recesses  formed  in  the  heads,  have 
been  used  by  an  English  builder;  while  very  broad  pistons 
in  which  the  weight  of  the  piston  does  not  exceed  3  pounds 
per  square  inch  of  projected  area  are  often  resorted  to. 
Many  of  the  devices  for  supporting  pistons  have  merit,  but 
many  engineers  believe  the  vertical  engine  to  be  the  best 
solution  of  the  problem., 

4,  Inaccessibility  of  Vertical  Enjflnes. — The  vertical 
engine  is  much  more  inaccessible  than  the  horizontal 
machine  for  oiling,  inspecting,  and  repairing;  indeed,  in 
some  of  the  very  latest  American  high-grade  engine  designs, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  dismantle  the  whole  machine  to 
remove  the  crank-shaft,  although  the  specifications  usually 
demand  that  it  be  possible  to  remove  the  crank-shaft  bear- 
ings when  the  shaft  is  raised  ^  inch.  The  vertical  engine 
costs  on   an   average   about   12  per   cent,    more   than   the 
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''orizonlal  engine.  Generally,  the  vertical  engine  will  not 
f^tceive  the  same  degree  of  care  and  attention  that  the  hori- 
Jiontal  machine  will,  owing  to  its  inaccessibility  and  the 
lat>or  and  exertion  required  to  reach  its  various  parts.  This 
should  not  be  the  case,  but  it  is  so,  nevertheless. 

5.  Cumparlson   of  Headroom. — The    vertical    engine 
quires  quite  a  high  building,  not  only  on  account  of  the 

"d^isign,  but  also  because  extra  room  is  needed  to  draw  out 
the  piston  and  piston  rod.     If  the  engine  is  large,  a  sub- 
stantial crane  or  other  means  of  handling  the  various  parts 
Si  necessary.      The  horizontal   engine,  where  space   is  avail- 
a-ble  and  other  conditions  do  not  preclude  its  adoption,  has 
■Tiany  practical  and  commercial  advantages  over  the  verti- 
«;:al  engine.     It  is  the  cheaper  engine,  is  much  more  acces- 
Siible  for  repairs,  oiling,  and  inspection,  and  can  be  cared  for 
ty  men  physically  incapacitated  to  handle  a  vertical  engine, 

6.  ComparLson  of  Floor  Space. — The  horizontal  engine 
from  the  nature  of  its  design  requires  considerable  floor 
space,  and  in  localities  where  property  is'valuable,  as  is  often 
the  case  along  city  water  fronts  or  at  the  center  of  a  large 
electrical  distributing  system,  and  where  it  is  desirable  to 
Concentrate  as  much  motive  power  in  as  small  a  space  as 
possible,  the  horizontal  engine  must  give  way  to  the  more 
expensive  and  less  accessible  vertical  engine.  In  very  large 
(xjwer  plants  it  is  quite  customary  either  to  connect  the 
engine  galleries,  making  them  continuous  throughout  the 
whole  plant,  or  to  construct  mezzanine  galleries  around 
the  house  on  the  same  level  and  connecting  with  all  the  gal- 
leries. If  this  is  done,  the  various  units  can  be  visited  for 
inspection  and  oilin_g  without  descending  to  the  floor  each 
time,  thus  making  easier  the  labor  of  attending  to  this  class 
of  engine, 

7.  Influence  of  DfalnaKe. — Unless  especial  care  is  exer- 
cised in  the  design  of  the  vertical  engine  to  free  of  water  all 
parts  coming  in  contact  with  the  live  steam  and  to  prevent 
water  pockets,  its  economy  will  fall  below  that  of  the  hori- 
zontal engine,  especially  if  the  latter  is  of  the  four-valve 
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type,  which  type  when  embodied  in  the  horizontal  machine 
is  almost  self-draining.  The  vertical  design  docs  not  so 
readily  lend  itself  to  drainage  and  hence  requires  especial 
care  in  this  respect. 

8.  InfliH-Mc^o  of  Balancing:. — The  mechanical  efficiency 
of  the  vertical  engine  is  from  2  lo  S  per  cent,  higher  than 
that  of  the  horizontal  engine.  With  an  equal  measure  of 
care  as  regards  balancing,  the  vertical  engine  will  operate 
more  smoothly  than  the  horizontal  machine;  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  unbalanced  vertical  force  acts  vertically 
through  the  machine  and  foundation,  while  the  unbalanced 
horizontal  force  is  close  to  the  foundation  and  is  counteracted 
by  two  heavy  musses — the  foundation  below  and  the  engine 
above. 

D.  t'-MuiUtued  V*ertlc»l  and  llorlaconlnl  Kui^ues. — A 
type  of  engine  nccasionally  used  is  a  combination  of  the 
horizxntal  and  vertical  machine.  This  engine  is  usually 
made  u  compound,  in  which  the  low-pressure  cylinder  is 
made  vertical,  for  reasons  that  have  been  previously  given, 
while  the  high-pressure  cylinder  is  placed  horizontal.  Both 
cnuirirs  act  on  one  crankpin,  thus  making  a  compact  machme 
having  all  tlie  advantages  of  two  cranks  at  right  angles. 
This  type  of  machine  has  been  made  in  very  large  units  and 
iiHrd  for  ilircct -connected  electric  service  and  reversing  roll- 
ing luill  st-rvicf. 

All'I'OM.V'I'lC    Cl'T-OFF  VKIlSirS   TIIBOTTLIWG 
KN(;iNK8. 

lO.  'I'jiM'H  of  Autonititic  Cut-OfTEHKlnes. — There  are 
two  (listincl  lypcs  of  automatic  cut-off  engines,  the  positive 
iiif/t'Ditifii-  iiit;>ff\  in  which  the  main  or  cut-off  valve  closes 
Ihc  port  by  positive  motion  derived  from  some  part  of  the 
engine,  usually  an  eccentric  on  the  main  shaft,  and  the 
rcli-iisitii^-irfur  fut-o()\  in  which  the  main  valve  or  cut-off 
valve  is  m:ulc  to  close  the  admission  jwirt  by  means  of 
vacuum  pols,  weights,  springs,  steam  pressure,  or  other 
sufficient  means. 
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II.    lilmltlngr  tipeeds  of  HeleaslnK-Gear  EuKlaes, — 

The  positive  automatic   cut-off  engine  is  always  used  for 
'juick-running  engines  in  preference  to  the  releasing-gear 
engine.     The  practicable  maximum  speed  of  the  latter  type 
"lay  be  set  at  100  revolutions  per  minute  for  engines  up  to 
^00  horsepower,  85  revolutions  per  minute  up  to  3,000  horse- 
power, and  (5  revolutions  per  minute  up  to5,000  horsepower, 
although  small   releasing-gear  engines   have   been   run  at 
150  revolutions  per  minute.     The  best  builders  do  not  advise 
speeds  higher  than   those   given  above.      There  are  a  very 
few  builders  that   run  their  small  and  medium-size  engines 
^Tjout  20  per  cent,  faster  than  the  speeds  given  above,  but 
tliis  does  not   mean  that   the   same   power  is   obtained   at 
*^0  percent,  less  investment,  for  the  reason  that  to  run  satis- 
factorily at  these  high  speeds  the  machines  must  be  espe- 
<:ially  constructed  and  heavily  built ;  furthermore,  the  lack  of 
insurance  against    shut  down  due  to  breakage   or  heating 
and  the  larger  quantity  of  oil  required  more  than  offset  the 
item  of  first  cost.     For  all  conditions  requiring  high  speeds 
and  great  economy,  the  positive  automatic  cut-off  engine  is 
usually  chosen.     These  machines   can   always    be   run    at 
speeds  not  determined  or   limited  by  the  construction  or 
Operation  of  the  valve  gear. 

13,  Economy  of  Antonuitlc  Cat-Off"  Knglnes, — The 
economy  of  the  positive  automatic  cut-off  engine  with 
one  valve  is  only  about  75  per  cent,  of  that  of  a  releasing- 
gear  automatic  cut-off  engine  of  equal  grade.  There  a 
however,  some  positive  automatic  cut-off  engines  of  the 
four-valve  type  in  which  the  cut-off  valve  is  mounted  * 
the  main  valve  and  is  positively  driven  by  a  shaft  governor; 
in  such  an  engine  the  ecnnnmy  of  steam  is  fully  equal  to 
that  of  the  releasing-gear  engine.  They  are  capable  of 
much  higher  speeds  than  tlie  releasing-gear  engine,  but 
owing  to  some  complication  of  the  valve  gear,  they  are  not 
usually  run  at  as  high  speeds  as  the  one-valve  positive 
automatic  cut-off  engine.  The  four-valve  positive  auto- 
matic cut-off  engine  is  somewhat  more  expensive  than  the  j 
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releasing-gear  engine,  which,  in  turn,  is  considerably  more 
expensive  than  the  one-valve  automatic  engine. 

13.  Accesuslbllltj- of  KeleEislD^-Geur  Enjjlnes. — The 
releasing-gear  engine  is  invariably  more  complicated  than 
the  positive  gear  and  requires  closer  adjustment,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  much  more  accessible  for  adjustment,  even 
while  in  motion,  than  the  positive  gear,  which  is  unapproach- 
able while  the  engine  is  running.  The  problem  of  oiling 
the  positive-gear  engine  is  one  that  cannot  be  solved  too 
carefully,  as  the  success  of  the  gear  largely  depends  upon 
the  perfection  of  the  oiling  devices.  The  oiling  of  the 
releasing-gear  engine  is  an  easy  problem  in  comparison. 
These  statements  apply  not  only  to  the  valve  gear,  but 
with  equal  force  to  the  reciprocating  and  rotating  parts  of 
both  classes  of  engines. 

14.  Conipurltmu  of  Throttling  and  Automatic  Cut- 
Off  EnKlni-s. — The  simple  throttling  engine  is  the  oldest 
type  of  engine  and  is  probably  the  least  used  at  the  present- 
time.  Its  strongest  claim  to  existence  is  simplicity,  and 
for  many  purposes  and  lacation.s  the  claim  is  strong.  It  is 
much  less  economical  than  the  automatic  cut-off  engine,  is 
usually  built  for  slower  speeds,  and  generally  there  is  not 
much  attention  paid  to  the  features  conducive  to  economy. 
One  of  the  defects  of  the  throttling. engine  is  that,  for  the 
purposes  of  regulation,  this  machine  must  have  from  5  to 
20  pounds  more  steam  pressure  on  the  inlet  side  of  the 
governor  than  on  the  outlet  side;  consequently,  the  boiler 
must  generate  steam  from  5  to  HO  pounds  higher  pressure 
than  is  actually  used  in  the  engine;  hence,  some  waste  of 
heat  takes  place  before  the  steam  arrives  in  the  working 
cylinder. 

15.  The  automatic  cut-off  engine  adjusts  its  energy  to 
the  resistance  by  measuring  out  a  supply  of  steam  always  at 
or  near  the  boiler  pressure  and  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
resistance;  the  throttling  engine  always  supplies  the  same 
volume,  but  varies  the  pressure  to  suit  the  resistance  to  be 
overcome.     The   automatic    cut-off    engine    is   capable  of 
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ratios  of  expansion;  the  throttling  engine  as  usually 
built  is  not,  J  cut-off  being  the  prevaiHng  point,  giving 
only  1^  expansions. 

16.  There  is  another  clas-s  of  engine,  known  as  the 
Meyer  x-alve  engine,  belonging  to  the  throttling-enginc 
family,  in  which  a  separate  expansion  valve  on  the  back  of 
the  main  valve  and  worked  by  a  separate  eccentric  is  used 
loeffect  a  cut-off  from  0  to  J  stroke.  This  class  of  engines 
is  capable  of  high  ratios  of  expansion  and  hence  is  quite 
economical;  they  are  usually  welt  made  and  provided  with 
a  throttling  governor.  The  point  of  cut-off  is  adjustable  by 
hand  and  is  set  very  close  to  the  actual  demands,  allowing 
the  governor  very  little  range  of  pressure  to  adjust  the 
speed  of  the  engine. 


SOrPr.iE  EN"GINEH  VERST8   COMPOUND. 

17.  Influence  of  Power  Roqnlrod. — Like  most  engi- 
'^ering  problems,  the  problems  relating  to  the  use  of  coni- 

P'iund  engines  resolve  themselves  chiefly  into  problems  of 
'  •'^lance.  The  cost  of  fuel  and  amount  of  power  required 
*'"e  leading  factors  in  determining  the  use  of  compound 
*>igines,  generally  speaking.  "When  the  power  required  is 
'*^ss  than  200  horsepower,  it  will  hardly  pay  to  put  in  a 
'iompound  condensing  engine  where  the  steam  pressure  is 
limited  to  ]00  pounds  gauge,  unless  the  cost  of  fuel  is 
Very  high,  say  |4,  or  more,  per  ton.  If  125  pounds  of 
'^team  can  be  carried  by  the  boiler,  it  will  be  a  paying 
investment.  Similar  limits  apply  to  the  case  of  a  com- 
pound no n -condensing  engine,  except  that  the  steam  pres- 
sures should  be  changed  to  125  pounds  gauge  pressure  and 
160  pounds,  respectively. 

18.  As  the  size  of  the  engine  increases,  it  becomes  more 
important  to  compound,  for  the  reason  that  a  1,000-horse- 
power    engine    docs    not    cost    five    times    as    much   as  a 

)-horsepower  engine  of  similar  design  and  construction. 
When  the  price  of  fuel  is  low,  compounding  becomes  of  less 
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importance,  and  compound  non-condensing  engines  with  a  I 
variable  toad  when  working  with  steam  pressure  not  more  I 
than  150  jKiunds  are  rarely  paying  investments.  1 

19.    Triple-   and    Quatlrui>le-Exi>aD8lon    li^DKlnes. — 
Triple -expansion    condensing   engines  have   shown   a  real 
economical  advantage  over  compound  engines   of  20  per 
cent.      Such  engines  should  not   be  used  with   less  than 
ifiO  pounds  steam  pressure.     Triple-expansion  non-condens- 
ing engines  seldom  prove  a  good  investment  under  ordinary 
conditions,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  quadruple-expan- 
sion condensing  engines.      This  statement  refers   to  land> 
engines,  but  not  to  marine  etigines.  where  quadruple  engines^ 
lire  sometimes  used  not  only  to  secure  extreme  economy  ii»- 
the  use  of  steam,  but  also  to  reduce  the  vibrations  of  th^ 
ship  to  a  minimum. 

!iO.  ISIeain  Coitsiiinpiion. — A  good  four-valve  auto — 
matic  eut-off  engine  will  cunsiime  24  pounds  of  dry  steairx 
at  100  pounds  pressure  per  horsepower  per  hour,  while  ^ 
compound  condensing  engine  of  similar  design,  but  having- 
a  reheating  receiver  supplied  with  50  square  feet  of  tube 
reheating  surface  for  each  cubic  foot  of  steam  delivered 
from  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  will  consume  but  14  pounds 
of  dry  steam  of  135  pounds  pressure  per  horsepower  per 
hour.  A  good  triple-expansion  condensing  engine,  if  sup- 
plied  with  steam  at  100  pounds  pressure,  could  accomplish 
the  same  work  with  11  pounds  of  dry  steam  per  hour.  The 
above  figures  as  to  steam  consumption  hold  only  for  medium 
and  large  engines,  say  from  500  horsepower  up;  small 
engines  are  not  so  economical  as  large  engines,  which  is 
probably  due  to  the  greater  ratio  of  cylinder  and  port  sur- 
face to  the  volume  swept  through  by  the  piston  in  small 
engines. 

21.  Factors  to  be  Consldere*!. — While  the  problem  of 
simple  versus  compound  engines  is  always  one  of  finance, 
economy  of  fuel  and  first  cost  are  not  always  the  determin- 
ing elements.  The  compound  engine  is  always  more  com- 
plicated   and   hence  more  liable   to  a   breakdown,   and  if 
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isuUied,  requires  the  carrying  of  more  spare  parts.  It 
requires  a  higher  degree  of  skill  to  maintain  it  in  economical 
cuiiiiition  and  requires  belter  and  more  expensive  boilers, 
but  does  not  require  as  many  boilers  or  as  large  a  boiler 
plant.  The  question  of  whether  insurance  risks  may  be 
greater  and  the  facilities  for  repairs  should  also  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  the  type  of  engine.  The  real  test  in 
any  case  is  the  final  influence  of  the  machinery  used  on  the 
profits  of  the  business. 


I 
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2Z.     CyWnilvv  ArrautrL-iiu-u  ts  of  THOdeiii  Coinpotiitd 

F^^glnes.— A  tandem  compound  engine  is  one  in  which  the 
Ipy'inders  are  arranged  one  behind  the  other,  both  pistons 
gPjcing  on  the  same  piston  md  and  acting  on  one  crankpin. 
^he  cylinders  are  arranged  sometimes  with  the  high-pres- 
fftre  cylinder  behind  and  sometimes  with  the  low-pressure 
K^Iinder  behind.  Both  arrangements  have  their  advan- 
pges.  When  the  low-pressure  cylinder  is  placed  behind 
Md  the  front  low-pressure  cylinder  head  is  made  on  an 
ttternal  flange,  the  cylinders  and  pistons  are  quite  acces- 
Bfale.  When  the  high-pressure  cylinder  is  placed  behind  the 
bw-pressure,  the  piston  rod  must  be  removed  through  the 
nront  low-pressure  stuflingbox  and,  consequently,  can  have 
ko  projecting  collars  forged  on  it  to  take  the  thrust  of  the 
U>w-pressure  piston.  The  rod  is  sometimes  fitted  with  l<iose 
■Iteel  collars  that  take  the  thrust  of  the  low-pressure  piston; 
'  »metimes  the  portion  of  the  rod  that  enters  the  low-pres- 
nire  cylinder  is  made  rather  large  in  order  to  form  a  suiTi- 
cient  shoulder  for  the  low-pressure  piston  to  bear  against. 
nWhen  it  becomes  necessary  to  forge  a  collar  on  the  rod  to 
taecure  a  sufficient  bearing  shoulder  for  the  low-pressure 
piston,  the  stuffingbox  throat  must  be  bushed;  the  collar 
nwill  then  pass  through  the  throat  when  the  bushing  is 
[  removed.    Both  pistons  should  have  tapered  scats  on  the  rod. 
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'43.     Dleadvaiilages  of  Tandem  Compound  EDglnes- 
Tlie  principul  objection  to  the  tandem  engine  is  the  inacces- 
sihilily  of  the  eylinders  and  pistons  for  inspection  or  repair. 
The  cylinders  are  also  liable  to  get  out  of  alinement  if  nut 
projwrly  designed   and   constructed,   which   occurrence,  in 
turn,    reduces   the   mechanical  efficiency  of   the   machine. 
The  Kiss  of  alinement  is  obviated  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
making  a  heavy  cast-iron  sole  plate  extend  under  both  cylin- 
ders.    The  front  cylinder  should  be  securely  bolted  to  this 
sole  plate,  while  the  rear  cylinder  should  be  arranged  to  sHde 
in  suitable  ways,  which  constrain  it  laterally,  but  allow  it  to 
move  longitudinally  when  it  expands  and  contracts.     This- 
feature  in  large  engines  is  important. 

m,  CompHrlMon  of  Sx^are  I'arts  Re<iulre<l. — The  eco- 
nomical performance  of  the  two  types  of  machines  are  thti 
same.  The  cross-compoimd  engine  has  considerably  raor^ 
part*  than  the  tandem,  but  many  of  them  are  exact  dupli  - 
catcs,  so  that  in  isolated  districts  the  cross- com  pound  engine 
would  probably  nut  require  a  larger  item  of  spare  parts  than 
the  tandem.  On  account  of  their  smaller  size,  for  equal  engine 
power,  the  first  cost  of  spare  parts  for  a  cross-compound 
engine  would  be  less  than  for  the  tandem  engine. 

555,  Comparison  of  Mec-hniilfnl  Efflclenpy,— For  equal 
engine  power,  the  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  two  types  of 
machines  should  lie  in  favor  of  the  cross-compound  engine. 
This  at  first  thought  seems  erroneous,  but  a  little  con- 
sideration will  make  this  fact  clear.  The  frictional  resist- 
ances of  pistons  and  rods  should  be  the  same  with  both,  but 
in  the  tandem  compound  they  are  much  more  liable  to 
increase  in  time,  due  to  its  greater  liability  to  get  out  of 
alinement.  The  valve-gear  resistances  should  be  practically 
the  same  in  both  types,  but  usually  are  slightly  in  favor  of 
the  tandem  compound.  Considering  the  resistances  at  the 
crossheads  and  crankpins,  while  there  are  twice  as  many 
parts  in  contact  in  the  cross-compound  engine,  the  total 
force  and  resultant  pressures  and  the  direction  and  duration 
of  the  pressure  are  the  same  in  both  types. 
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26,  The  greatest  divergency  in  the  friclional  rrsistaiitcs 
i/lbe two  types  of  engine  is  at  the  shaft.  For  equal  degrees 
of  unsteadiness  of  rotation,  both  engines  working  at  the 
same  economical  ratio  of  expansion  and  speed,  the  tandem 
engine  requires  a  wheel  about  l-^g  times  heavier  than  a  cross- 
compound  engine.  This,  in  turn,  requires  a  larger  and 
heavier  shaft  and  bearings  and  means  an  increased  velocity 
of  the  bearing  surfaces,  and  hence  more  wear  and  oil ;  in  this 
respect  the  cross-compound  engine  has  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  tandem. 

27,  Comparison  of  Cost. — -The  tandem  engine  has  its 
strongest  claim  in  the  matter  of  first  cost;  if  this,  however, 
is  carefully  investigated,  it  will  be  found  that  for  similar 
Service,  economy,  speed,  pressure,  and  type,  the  first  cost  of 
the  tandem  engine  will  average  only  about  9  per  cent,  lower 
*haft  the  first  cost  of  the  cross-compound  engine.  The  cost 
**f  foundation  for  a  tandem  engine  will  be  about  20  per  cent, 
'css  than  that  for  the  cross-compound. 

3S.     Formerly,  it  was  the  practice  to  make  the  passage 
^f  steam  from  the  low-pressure  cylinder  to  the  high-pressure 
'Cylinder  of  tandem  engines  as  short  and  direct  as  possible, 
"Ut  the  prevailing  practice  at  present  for  equal  duty  is  to 
Sive  the  tandem  engine  a  reheating'receiver  of  a  volume 
^qual  to  that  of  the  receiver  of  the  cross-compound  engine, 
*vhich    is  usually  equal  to  the    volume  of  the  low-pressure 
(Cylinder;   and  it  is  customary  to  provide  for  both  types  of 
engines  about  50  square  feet  of  tube  reheating  surface  for 
«ach   cubic  foot  of  steam  exhausted  by  the  high-pressure 
■  cylinder.      Formerly,  there  was  considerable  difference  of 
cost  between  receivers  and  piping  for  tandem  and  cross- 
compound  engines,    but  as  at  present   constructed,  there  is 
no  appreciable  difference. 

29.  Compai-Iiwn  of  SmootlincRs  of  Hiinnln^. — With 
equal  elaboration  to  secure  smoothness  of  running,  and  com- 
paring condensing  engines,  the  tandem  engine  will  generally 
excel.  The  reason  for  this  is  seen  when  it  is  considered  that 
compression  is  the  main  factor  tending  to  secure  smoothness 
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in    turn  'he  dead  renters.      If  the  vacinim    in  the  low-     I 

pressure  i]     ider  begond,  the  remaining  gas  is  sii attenuated     1 
that  ordinary  means  will  not  secure  sufficient  compression  to     I 
absorb  the  inertia  of  the  reciprocating  parts  at  the  end  of 
the  stroke,  the  result  l>eing  a  severe  pounding  at  all  journals- 
To  prevent  this,  extraordinary  and  expensive  means  must 
be  used,  such  as  providing  separate  valve  gear  to  drive  thet 
exhaust  valves  independent  of  the   steam  valves.     In  tlie^ 
tandem  engine,  both  pistons  l>eing  on  the  same  rod,  sufficient 
ompression  can  easily  be  obtained  behind  the  high- press ur^s^ 
and  low-pressure    pistons  to  fully  absorb  the  inertia  of  the= 
ciprocating  parts.  i  particularly  to  releasin^E 

Ive-gear  engines. 


SINGLE  VI  LEX  ENOrNES. 

■pose  .  *Tersn»le    Enfflnos. — ^k. 

luginc  consists  pie  engines,  usually  exac  * 

.lies   in   all   respects,  ting  on  one   crank-shaft ; 

ce,  it  is  similar  in  arn  it  to  the  cross-compound 

ine.     Reversible  en  gin  most  invariably  duplex  to 

ilitate  starting  the   enj  any  possible  position  at 

which  the  cranks  may  happen  to  be.  Familiar  examples  of 
this  type  of  engine  are  the  locomotive,  hwsting  engines, 
blooming  engines,  and  barring  engines. 

31.  Purpose  of  Duplex  Non- Reversible  Eng'Ines. — 
The  duplex  non-reversible  engine  is  frequently  met  with  in 
industrial  works,  and  their  existence  is  usually  due  to  an 
extension  of  the  industry,  where  a  little  forethought  has 
served  to  save  the  additional  cost  of  an  entirely  new  engine. 
In  planning  and  developing  an  industry,  it  is  reasonably 
expected  to  grow  and  expand ;  often  the  exact  expansion  can- 
not be  predicted  with  certainty.  While  a  certain  amount  of 
surplus  power  can  be  provided  for  in  installing  the  original 
engine,  it  is  a  well-established  fact  in  steam  engineering 
that  an  underloaded  engine  is  an  extremely  wasteful  and 
poor  paying  investment;  this  fact  creates  the  field  for  the 
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duplex  non- reversible  engine.     The  wheel  for  the  original 
single  engine  is  made  sufficiently  large  to  transmit  double  the 
original  power,  if  belt  or  rope  transmission  is  used ;  this,  how- 
ever, does  not  mean  that  it  shall  be  double  the  weight  or  cost, 
but  only  1.4  times  the  weight  for  a  single  engine  and  about 
1-3  times  the  cost  of  a  wheel  for  a  single  engine.     Frequently 
section  of  the  bedplate  containing  the  shaft  bearing  is  pur- 
chased with  the  original  machine,  and  when  the  demand  for 
another  engine  is  made,  it  can  be  readily  attached  to  the 
original  machine  without  a  shut-down  or  delay  of  the  works. 

32.  Hetbods  of  Providing  for  Inci-easexl   Power. — 

Other  methods  are  sometimes  practiced  to  accomplish  the 
ends  secured  by  the  duplex  engine,  such  as  purchasing  a 
larger  engine  than  is  required,  inserting  a  thick  bushing  in 
the  cylinder,  and  providing  a  smaller  piston,  all  being  so 
^Tanged  as  to  be  removed  when  the  demand  for  increased 
power  is  made.  While  this  accomplishes  the  same  result, 
*t  is  dene  at  a  sacrifice  of  econcimy  and  lies  up  a  consider- 
able amount  of  extra  capital,  due  to  the  first  cost  of  the 
^^rger  engine,  which  might  otherwise  be  turned  to  good 
'tl  vestment. 

If  conditions  so  change  between  the  time  of  installing  the 
*^riginal  engine  and  such  time  as  increased  power  is  required, 
t>ie  machine  intended  to  be  duplex  can  quite  as  readily  be 
Itiade  into  a  cross- com  pound  as  a  duplex  by  adding  a  low- 
pressure  cylinder  and  receiver,  and  if  water  be  available,  a 
condenser.     It  might  be  well  to  add  here  that  if  it  is  required 
to  obtain  the  same  amount  of  power  with  a  higher  degree  of 
economy,  the  steam  pressure  and  speed  remaining  the  same, 
it  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  addition  of  a  high-pressure  cylin- 
der, as  is  very  often  erroneously  assumed.     The  saving  in 
fuel  by  compounding  and  the  addition  of  a  condenser  should 
be  between  15  and  30  per  cent. 

33.  Comparison  of  Mecliaulcal  Efflcleudes.  —  The 
mechanical  efficiency  of  the  simple  engine  of  equal  power 
compared  with  the  duplex  should  be  a  little  higher.  There 
should    be    no    appreciable    difference     in    t 
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performance  of  the  iwo  types  of  engines  unless  the  sises  are 
such  as  to  render  the  duplex  very  small  engines,  in  which 
event  the  economical  efficiency  of  the  duplex  engine  will 
suffer  a  loss.  The  duplex  engine  should  operate  more 
smoothly  than  the  simple  because  of  the  more  even  turning 
moment  at  the  crank-shaft.  The  simple  engine  of  equal 
power,  and  if  run  at  the  same  speed  as  the  duplex  engine. 
to  secure  the  same  coefficient  of  unsteadiness  of  rotation, 
will  require  a  wheel  l.G  times  heavier  than  the  duplex,  and 
assarily  a  heavier  shaft  and  larger  bearings;  this  oper- 
ates  to   reduce    the   mechanical   efficiency   of    the    simpk' 

34.  Fli«t  Cost. — For  engines  of  equal  power,  under  the 
same  steam  pressure  and  piston  speed,  the  duplex  engine 
will  cost  about  1.4  times  as  much  as  the  simple  engine, 
while  the  foundations  will  cost  about  !.(>  times  as  much  as 
the  foundations  for  a  simple  engine.  It  is  to  be  noted,  how- 
ever, in  selecting  engines  with  reference  to  cost  per  horse- 
power that  the  price  will  be  found  to  vary  on  either  side  of 
a  minimum  horsepower,  which  for  ordinary  engines  will  be 
about  500  horsepower.  Owing  fi  tliis  fact,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  very  large  duplex  engine  may  be  found  to 
cost  less  than  a  single  engine  of  equal  power. 


HIGH-SPEED   T-TIRSUS    SLOW-SPEED   ENGINES. 

35.  Classification. — The  line  of  demarcation  between 
high-speed  and  slow-speed  engines  is  not  clearly  defined 
when  referred  to  the  number  of  revolutions  made  per  min- 
ute or  per  second,  for  there  is  another  characteristic  that, 
when  considered  in  connection  with  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  assigns  them  to  the  class  in  which  they 
belong.  This  characteristic  is  the  manner  in  which  regula- 
tion is  secured.  Engines  with  a  releasing- valve  gear,  usu- 
ally of  the  four-valve  type,  and  regulated  by  a  pendulum 
governor  are  classed  as  slow-speed  engines,  barring  a 
few  e.xceptiims,  while   positive   automatic  cut-oft  engines, 
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^H  regulated  by  means  of  a  shaft  governor,  are  invariably  classed 
^H  i-f  high-speed  engines.  Engines  regulated  by  means  of  a 
^H  "iroitiing  governor  are  seldom  classed  as  either  high-speed 
^  or  slow -speed  engines;  in  fact,  they  usually  run  at  speeds 
f  iiiway  between  those  of  the  two  first-mentioned  classes  of 
"lachioe.     In  considering  the  relative  merits  of  high-speed 

t^d  slow-speed  engines,  the  speed  refers  to  the  revolutions 
Per  minute,  and  iwf  to  the  piston  speed,  for,  as  a  matter  of 
^t,  the  piston  speed  of  modern  slow-speed  engines  often 
Ucceeds  that  of  the  high-speed  engine. 
36.  Purpose  and  Ailvantajfes  of  IIiKli->^pee<l  En-  ■ 
ttnes. — It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  advent  of  electricity 
as  a  medium  for  the  transmission  of  energy  caused  the 
development  of  the  quick-running  engine,  and  it  is  in  the 
electrical  field  that  it  still  finds  its  largest  market.  It  is  not 
confined  to  the  electrical  industry,  however,  and  has  been 
applied  to  nearly  every  service,  either  direct-connected  or  by 
belting.  Its  principal  merits  are  comparative  low  first 
cost  and  small  space  required;  its  principal  objections  are 
wastefulness  of  fuel  and  need  of  constant  attention.  These 
objections  are  not  universal,  however,  as  there  are  some 
Jitgh-speed  engines  on  the  market  that  are  quite  equal  in 
economy  and  in  all  other  respects  to  any  of  the  slow-speed 
engines.  There  are  also  some  high-speed  engines  of  the 
enclosed  crank-chamber  type  that,  to  a  great  e.ttent,  are 
self- lubricating  and  demand  very  little  attention;  they 
usually  take  the  vertical  form.  The  majority  of  high- 
:ed  engines  are  not  very  economical  machines  and  must 
carefully  watched. 

37.     Comparison  of  "Valves  for  IIlKk-Speed  Engines. 

LHigh-speed  engines  are  almost  invariably  fitted  with  a 
Kbalanced  valve,  which  is  frequently  a  piston  valve.  It  is 
^claimed  that  this  type  of  valve,  if  used  on  a  horizontal 
Shigh-speed  engine,  will  begin  to  leak  about  the  time  the 
^Dgine  is  paid  for  and  will  not  improve  with  age,  notwith- 
Jiding  the  many  devices  used  to  adjust  the  fit  of  these 
alves  in  their  liners  or  casings. 
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The  piston  valve  applied  to  the  vertical  engine  has  given 
better  results  as  regards  less  leakage  and  resultant  ecooomy, 
but  even  here  it  has  not  been  altogether  satisfactory,  prin- 
cipally because  the  system  of  regulation  imposes  varying 
travel  to  the  valve  and  unequal  wear  on  the  internal  surface 
of  the  casing  or  liner.  Other  systems  of  balancing  are  by 
means  of  pressure  or  cover-plates;  these  require  very  care- 
ful design  and  workmanship,  but  if  properly  designed  and 
fitted,  they  are  much  superior  to  the  piston  valve.  The 
clearance  with  the  latter  form  of  valve  is  usually  much  less 
,  than  with  the  piston  valve,  but  the  clearance  is  generally 
large  in  all  of  them,  and  it  is  due  to  this  fact  that  the 
periods  of  compression  can  be  lengthened  and  the  engine  be 
made  to  operate  very  smoothly. 

The  Corliss  valve  has  been  used  to  some  extent  on  high- 
speed engines,  but  the  result  has  not  been  altogether  encour- 
aging, and  in  several  instances  they  have  been  absolute 
failures,  which  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  if  pressure 
is  allowed  to  remain  on  Corliss  valves  sufficiently  long  to 
force  out  the  film  of  oil  that  is  between  the  valve  and  the 
seat,  it  takes  considerable  force  to  move  them. 

38,  Talve  Motions. — The  valve  motion  is  invariably 
derived  from  an  eccentric  of  variable  throw  and  angular 
advance  or  from  an  equivalent  crank,  so  hung  as  to  give  a 
nearly  constant  lead.  The  peculiar  valve  gears  of  the 
high-grade  slow-speed  engine,  by  virtue  of  which  the  valves 
move  but  little  and  very  slowly  after  they  have  closed  the 
ports,  are  seldom  or  never  attempted  in  the  high-speed 
engine. 

39.  Effect'*  of  liarge  Clearance  Volume. — The  neces- 
sary simplicity  and  desirable  low  first  cost  of  high-speed 
engines  has  resulted,  on  account  of  the  types  of  valves,  in 
large  and  comparatively  long  steam  ports,  which  increase  the 
clearance  volume  and  clearance  surface.  As  was  previously 
pointed  out,  high-speed  engines  have  a  high  speed  as  regards 
the  number  of  revolutions  per  unit  of  time;  consequently, 
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the  stroke  must  be  shortened,  which  results  in  a  high  per- 
centage of  clearance  volume ;  the  frequency  with  which  this 
clearance  volume  or  part  of  it  is  filled  with  fresh  steam 
affects  the  economy  of  this  class  of  engine  to  some  extent. 

40.  Effect  of  Higlx  8pee<l  on  UeKulation. — Aside 
from  the  question  of  economy,  one  of  the  leading  charac- 
teristics of  high-speed  engines  is  the  regulation.  On  account 
of  the  high  rotative  speed,  the  regulator  or  governor  has 
a  much  greater  opportunity  to  effect  changes  in  the  speed ; 
that  is,  if  the  high-speed  engine  is  running  300  revolutions 
per  minute  while  the  slow-speed  engine  is  making  100  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  the  high-speed  engine  may  be  said  to 
have  600  opportunities  to  adjust  the  steam  supply  while  the 
slow-speed  machine  has  only  200;  or,  in  a  unit  of  time, 
which  may  be-  taken  as  1  revolution  of  the  slow-speed 
engine,  the  high-speed  engine  has  had  3  opportunities  to 
adjust  its  speed.  Consequently,  the  regulation  of  the  high- 
speed engine  is  much  superior  to  that  of  slow-running 
engines,  even  though  they  be  fitted  with  governors  equally 
sensitive.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  better  types  of  high- 
speed engines,  as  at  present  constructed,  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired  in  the  matter  of  regulation  for  any  possible  com- 
mercial service. 

41.  Prevention  of  Accidents. — The  increased  risk  of 
wear  and  the  liability  to  accident  due  to  their  rapid  motion, 
and  especially  when  accidents  do  occur,  the  seriousness  of 
their  nature  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
high-speed  engine.  The  prevailing  tendency  among  builders 
of  this  class  of  engine  is  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  accident 
by  selecting  higher  grades  of  material,  providing  liberal 
wearing  surfaces,  which  are  case-hardened  or  oil-tempered, 
and  using  safe  and  thoroughly  tested  constructions  embraced 
by  massive  and  well-distributed  framings. 

42.  liUbrlcatlon. — High-speed  engines  require  copious 
lubrication,  and  unless  careful  provision  be  made  to  collect 
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the  excess,  great  wastes  may  result  in  this  direction.  This 
is  provided  against  to  a  great  extent  by  providing  splashers. 
oil  guards,  drip  pans,  and  in  some  designs  completely 
enclosing  the  running  parts  in  oil  casings;  in  some  systems 
provisions  are  made  for  draining  and  collecting  all  oil  in  a 
separate  chamber,  where  it  is  carefully  strained  or  filtered 
and  automatically  returned  to  the  bearings.  In  this  so- 
called  return  sj-Htem,  a  liberal  stream  or  several  streams  of 
oil  are  kept  running  upon  the  bearing  surfaces. 

43.  Accessibility  of  IIlKli-Speeil  Knp-lnes. — From  the 
compact,  rigid  nature  of  the  design  of  high-speed  engines, 
they  are  not  as  accessible  as  the  slow-running  machine,  but 
it  cannot  be  argued  that  they  are  particularly  ditficult  of 
access. 

44.  Influence  of  High  8pee<l  on  Weight  ofFlj-wheel. 

Owing  to  the  velocity  of  the  high-speed  engine  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  energy  of  a  flywheel  increases  as  the  square  of 
the  velocity  of  the  center  of  inertia,  the  wheels  for  high- 
speed engines  can  be  made  very  much  lighter  and  still  obtain 
the  same  degree  of  unsteadiness  as  in  the  slow-running 
engine.  This  relieves  the  bearings  of  much  dead  weight  and 
allows  the  shaft  to  be  made  smaller  and  makes  the  velocity 
of  its  rubbing  surfaces  much  less. 

45.  Comparison  of  Economic  Performances. — One  of 

the  elements  in  high-speed  engines  that,  no  doubt,  con- 
tributes much  to  the  economy  of  the  machine  is  the  little 
time  allowed  for  initial  condensation  of  each  charge  of  steam 
and  for  the  changes  in  temperature  preceding  each  charge; 
some  of  the  single-acting  very  quick-running  engines  have 
met  with  not  a  little  success,  their  designers  attributing  it 
to  the  fact  above  mentioned.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  very  highest  duties  and  efficiencies  have  been 
obtained  from  the  slowest  running  engines,  as  pumping 
engines,  and  many  engineers  contend  that  speed  is  not  of 
vital    importance    in   securing   high   economy.     There   is, 
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however,  little  basis  for  comparison  between  the  two  engines, 
for  slow-speed  engines  can  also  be  denominated  as  high- 
grade  engines,  while  high-speed  engines  may  be  classed  as 
W-grade  engines;  and  while  there  may  be  no  appreciable 
difference  in  the  economical  jierformance  of  high-grade 
engines  when  rim  at  varying  speeds,  the  economy  of  a 
high-speed  engine  would  fall  away  materially  if  run  at  a 
stow  speed. 

'  46.  Savings  I>ne  to  nixl>  l^peccl.  —  The  high-speed 
engine  has  it  strongest  claim  over  the  slow-speed  engine  in 
its  adaptability  to  direct-connected  work,  whether  the  con- 
nection be  to  electric  generators,  the  shaft  of  a  mill,  or  any 
industrial  work.  There  is  at  once  a  direct  saving  not  only 
in  the  first  cost  of  the  engine,  but  in  saving  due  to  the 
omission  of  transmission  machinery,  as  jack-shafts,  belts,  or 
gearing,  bearings  and  their  foundations,  and  the  continuing 
eipense  resulting  from  their  attendance,  lubrication,  and 
repair.  High-speed  engines,  owing  to  their  greater  steam 
consumption,  demand  a  20-per  cent,  larger  boiler  plant, 
which  is  an  item  of  first  cost  to  be  considered.  While  the 
circulars  of  high-speed  engine  builders  announce  their 
capacity  and  willingness  to  build  this  type  of  machine  for 
large  powers,  they  are  seldom  met  with  in  actual  practice; 
the  common  range  of  power  is  from  fiO  to  200  horsepower, 
but  they  are  occasionally  built  in  units  as  large  as  800  to 
1,000  horsepower. 

47,  Illi^h-Speed  Comiioiiud  Engrlncs-  —  High-speed 
engines  are  as  commonly  built  compound  and  triple-expan- 
sion as  are  slow-speed  engines,  and  they  are  more  frequently 
built  compound  non-condensing  than  are  slow-speed  engines. 
The  compounds  are  arranged  both  cross  and  tandem.  With 
high-speed  engines  it  is  quite  important  to  have  spare  parts 
on  hand. 

I         48.     K«-onoiii.v    of    Slow-Speed    Enalnesi.— The    slow- 
speed  engine,  which  at  the  present  time  is  almost  invariably 
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of  the  foiir-valve  tWnp  ciit-iiff  it  refeasing- valve  gear  type, 
is  most  commonly  chosen  Eur  all  large  units  where  conlia- 
nous  o{)cration  is  required.  In  localities  where  fuel  is 
expensive,  even  though  the  steam  plant  be  used  as  a  relay 
in  case  of  failing  water-power,  the  slow-running  economical 
engine  will  be  found.  This  condition  is  generally  one  requir- 
ing very  careful  study  to  obtain  maximum  commercial  effi- 
ciency. The  slow-speed  engine  admits  of  many,  though 
practical,  complications  to  the  end  of  securing  extreme 
economy  of  steam  and  high  mechanical  efficiency.  The 
valves  are  usually  so  placed  as  to  reduce  the  clearance  vul- 
umc  and  clearance  surface  to  a  minimum;  great  care  is 
exercised  to  free  the  cylinders  of  water;  steam  jacketing 
heads  and  cylinders  is  common.  The  polishing  of  the  inter- 
nal faces  <if  heads  anil  pistons  in  order  to  reduce  the  activit; 
of  the  metal  in  receiving  and  imparting  heat  to  the  work 
ing  steam,  and  thus  reducing  initial  condensation,  is  some 
times  resorted  to;  elaborate  valve  gears  to  give  theoret 
ical  steam  distribution  are  possible  with  the  slow-speed 
engine. 

49.  First  Cost  of  Hlow-M|H'fd  Kntchivs. — The  slow- 
speed  engine  is  much  the  larger,  heavier,  and  more  expen- 
sive machine,  and  usually  costs  1-^g  times  as  much  as  the 
high-speed  engine  of  equal  power.  The  foundations  are 
also  more  expensive,  but  the  boiler  capacity  need  not  be  so 
large.  The  relative  complete  cost  of  high-speed  and  slow- 
speed  power  plants  is  not  far  from  ISO  per  horsepower 
for  high-speed  and  ITO  per  horsepower  for  slow-speed 
plants,  the  engines  being  simple  non-condensing.  The 
economical  performance,  assuming  the  engines  to  be  in 
fairly  good  condition,  should  l)e  about  30  pounds  of 
water  per  horsepower  per  hour  for  the  high-speed  and 
2+  pounds  of  water  per  horsepower  per  hour  for  the  slow- 
speed,  hearing  in  mind,  however,  that  the  slow-speed 
engine  will  for  a  long  time  maintain  its  economical  per- 
formance, while  the  high-speed  engine  will  generally  lose 
in  efficiency. 
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■       60.     Direct -Connected  Euij^lnes   for  DynamoR. — The 

I  prevailing  practice  in  the  generation  of  electricity  by  steam 
I  power  is  towards  direct-connected  units,  and  the  cost  of  the 
I  electrical  generator  is  an  item  constantly  urging  higher  rota- 
I  live  speeds;  for  this  reason  the  slow-speed  engine,  a  few 
years  ago,  was  by  several  builders  forced  past  its  practical 
limits  of  speed.  The  impracticability  of  the  move,  as  made 
apparent  by  constant  breakage  and  short  life,  was  soon  rec- 
ognized, and  moderate  speeds  of  about  90  to  100  or  110  rev- 
olutions per  minute  were  returned  to.  These  speeds  are 
now  seldom  exceeded,  and  somewhat  slower  speeds  are  advised 
when  long  life  and  immunity  from  accidents  are  desired. 
Reducing  the  rotative  speed  of  direct-connected  engines 
operates  to  increase  the  diameter  of  the  armature  or  revolv- 
ing field  of  the  electrical  generator,  and  this,  in  turn, 
increases  the  first  cost  of  the  unit;  it  is  here  that  the  high- 
speed engine  obtains  its  grip  in  the  solution  of  the  problem; 
but  after  passing  a  very  moderate  power,  say  300  to  300  horse- 
power, the  item  of  economy  becomes  of  such  magnitude  that 
the  more  economical  and  more  expensive  slow-running  unit 
establishes  its  ultimate  value  to  the  engineer  or  purchaser. 

51.  Attention  and  Workmanship. — Where  the  high- 
speed engine  has  its  disadvantages,  corresponding  advan- 
tages may  be  found  in  the  slow-running  engine,  and  vice 
versa;  slow-speed  engines  besides  being  much  more  eco- 
nomical do  not  require  the  close  attention  demanded  of 
high-speed  engines.  With  reasonable  attention  the  slow- 
speed  engine  will  give  fair  warning  in  many  instances  of 
approaching  danger  that  will  be  developed  too  quickly  in  the 
high-speed  engine  to  control.  The  slow-speed  engine  is 
more  accessible  and  more  readily  adjusted;  the  workman- 
ship need  not  be  so  exacting  for  equal  results,  the  rate  of 
mechanical  depreciation  is  less,  and  the  life  and  service  of 
the  machine  is  greater.  The  regulation  of  the  slow  speed 
engine  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  high-speed  engine,  and 
they  require  very  heavy  wheels  for  the  same  degree  of 
unsteadiness. 
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SEJxECTION  OF  ENGINES. 


rSTKODlXTrOJi. 

52,  The  problem  of  selecting  an  engine  for  a  specified 
service  is  one  demanding  all  the  skill,  experience,  and  fore- 
thought of  the  constructing  engineer,  tor  on  it  rests  one  of 
the  vital  ant]  constant  items  of  expenditure  of  the  indus- 
try of  which  it  forms  so  important  a  part.  The  elements 
determining  the  selection  of  an  engine  may  be  briefly  men- 
tioned here  as  the  influence  of  the  kind  of  service,  the  loca- 
tion, first  cost,  cost  of  fuel  delivered  at  the  boilers,  steam 
pressure  available,  the  duration  of  service,  the  facilities  for 
repairs,  the  kind  of  labor  available,  the  existing  conditions, 
if  additions  or  renewals,  whether  the  engine  shall  be  con- 
densing or  non-condensing,  and  if  one  large  engine  shall  be 
used  or  whether  the  power  shall  be  divided  into  several 
smaller  units;  each  of  these  conditions  will  receive  separate 
consideration. 


KIND  OF  SERVICE. 

53.  Seir-Seleotlnsr  Service.— Evidently  the  s 
which  an  engine  shall  be  put  is  the  first  determining  ele- 
ment in  the  selection  of  an  engine.  In  many  cases  the  kind 
of  service  at  once  determines  the  general  type  of  machine, 
as,  for  instance,  for  hoisting,  pumping,  blowing,  locomo- 
tive, and  rolling  service.  There  are  many  lines  of  service, 
however,  in  which  the  type  is  not  self-selecting.  The  ser- 
vice may  be  divided  mlo  continuous  riiniiing  with  uniform 
load,  continuous  running  with  variable  load^  continuous  run- 
ning with  uniform  but  increasing  load  due  to  growth,  and 
intermittent  running. 

54.  Continuous  Running  With  Uniform  Iioad. — 
When  the  condition  of  continuous  running  with  uniform 
load  pertains,  the  first  question  arising  is  the  cost  of  fuel. 
If  this  item  of  expenditure  is  great,  the  evident  conclusion 
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is  that  the  steam  should  be  worked  at  as  high  a  ratio  of 
expansion  as  practicable,  since  the  condition  existing  most 
readily  permits  economical  working  of   steam    machinery. 
Not  only  should  the  steam    be  worked  expansively,  but  it 
should   be  done  in  a  high-grade  engine.     Whether  this  be 
high-speed  or  slow-speed    depends  on  the  particular   work 
the  machine  is  called  on  to  do.      If  the  engine  is  direct-con- 
nected to  an  electric  generator  of  not  over  -^00  horsepower 
demand  and  the  steam  pressure  is  125  pounds,  while  water 
is  available   for  condensing  purposes,  maximum  efficiency 
would  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  compound  condensing 
high-speed  engine  having  separate  steam  and  exhaust  valves 
and  a  governor  controlling  the  admission  valve  only.     Where 
economy  is  a  desirable  item,  a  high-speed  engine  having  one 
valve  for  steam  distribution  is  not  a  favorite.      If  the  power 
demanded  is  large,  the  slow-speed  high-grade  engine  should 
be  the  choice  and  the  cost  of  fuel  should  dictate  in  a  great 
measure  the  steam  pressure,  the  ratio  of  expansion,  and  the 
refinements  in   all   directions   to    the  end   of   reducing   all 
expenditures.     If  no  water  be  available  for  condensing  pur- 
poses, the   compound   non-condensing  engine    will  prove   a 
good  investment;  but  to  give  good  success,  the  compound 
non-condensing  engine  should  have  at  least  140  pounds  of 
steam  pressure,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  not  too 
large  for  its  work.     It  is  better,  as  far  as  economy  is  con- 
cerned, to  have  this  type  of  engine  small  rather  than  large 
fcr  its  work. 

55.  The  prevailing  practice  for  terminal  pressures  is 
l^  pounds  absolute  pressure  in  the  United  States,  while 
25  pounds  absolute  pressure  is  the  practice  of  some  good 
English  builders.  If  expansion  is  carried  below  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  the  low-pressure  cylinder  will  prove  a  drag 
on  the  engine. 

56.  Contlnuotis  Running:  Witli  Variable  Load. — For 

continuous  running  with  a  variable  load,  the  compound 
non-condensing  engine  should  he  avoided.  For  this  service 
the  compound  condensing  engine    is    most    suitable,  as   it 
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works  over  a  wide  range  of  expansion  without  materially 
affecting  its  economical  efficiency.  The  simple  condensing 
engine  is  well  suited  for  the  purpose.  If  condensing  water 
is  not  available  and  if  the  cost  of  fuel  or  demand  for  power 
is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  use  of  a  cooling  tower  for 
condensing  water,  then  the  slow-speed  non-condensing 
engine  working  with  a  steam  pressure  of  100  pounds  should 
be  the  choice, 

57>  Coutlnnous  RnnnInK  With  Fnlfortn  But  Inoreas- 
Ing  tiond. — For  continuous  running  with  a  uniform  load, 
which  is  expected  to  be  increased,  however,  through  exten- 
sion of  the  business,  we  turn  naturally  to  the  simple  non-con- 
densing engine  of  high  or  low  grade,  depending  on  the  cost 
of  fuel,  and  arrange  to  make  it  into  a  duplex  engine,  a  con- 
densing engine,  or  a  compound  condensing  engine,  if  water 
is  available,  as  demands  are  made  for  increase  of  power. 
It  would  be  questionable  economy  to  provide  for  converting 
this  machine  into  a  compound  non-condensing  engine  on 
account  of  the  high  pressure  required  to  successfully  oper- 
ate this  type  of  machine.  In  the  absence  of  condensing 
water,  the  increased  power  could  he  most  easily  and  inex- 
pensively provided  by  making  the  engine  a  duplex. 

58.  Intennltteat  Riumlng. — For  intermittent  running 
there  is  much  dispute  among  engineers  as  to  the  best  type 
of  engine.  Here  also  the  cost  of  fuel  enters  as  a  determin- 
ing element  of  considerable  weight.  One  of  the  most 
familiar  examples  of  intermittent  running  is  the  hoisting 
engine.  In  the  coal  fields  we  find  the  simplest  types  of 
engines  with  no  pretence  at  economy,  while  in  the  North- 
western copper-mining  district  we  find  the  most  elaborate 
triple-expansion  hoisting  engines  working  with  185  pounds 
steam  pressure.  Compound  condensing  hoisting  engines 
are  very  common  in  the  Northwestern  iron-mining  district 
and  in  the  South  African  gold-mining  industry.  In  both 
of  these  localities  the  cost  of  fuel  is  a  heavy  item;  in  South 
Africa  it  is  not  only  expensive  but  poor  in  quality.  Con- 
densing water  is  also  very  scarce  and  the  prevailing  practice 
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is  to  make  the  engines  compound  condensing,  using  cooling 
towers  to  extract  the  heat  from  the  water,  and  to  use  the 
same  water  continuously.  The  contention  in  respect  to 
high-grade  multiple-expansion  engines  for  intermittent  work 
is  that  if  they  are  more  economical  in  continuous  service, 
the  same  or  nearly  the  same  comparative  margin  in  their 
favor  will  result  in  intermittent  work,  and  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  there  is  reason  in  the  contention. 

59.    The   problem    of   choosing   an   engine   for   certain 
classes  of   intermittent  work  demands  the  study  of   local 
conditions,  in  which  the  cost  of  fuel  is  probably  the  most 
important  determining  condition.      If   the  cost  of   fuel  is 
high,  say  t5  per   ton,  and   the  power  demanded  is  large, 
and  the  duration  of  work  between  stops  is  2  minutes,  the 
high-grade   multiple-expansion  engine  should  be  a  paying 
investment  even  though  the  extra  expense  of  providing  cool- 
ing towers  for  condensing  water  be  added.     If  the  power 
required  is  small,  the  high-grade  engine  is  very  seldom  or 
never  used,  even  though  the  cost  of  fuel  be   large.     For 
reversing  rolling-mill  service,  the  simplest  and  strongest  type 
of  engine   is   used,    the   high-grade   or  multiple-expansion 
engine  seldom  being  used. 

60,  There  is  another  class  of  service  that  might  properly 
be  mentioned  under  the  head  of  intermittent-running  engines. 
This  exists  in  industries  that,  from  their  nature,  can  operate 
only  during  a  season  or  part  of  the  year,  such  as  the  beet, 
cane  sugar,  certain  classes  of  wood  fiber,  and  other  industries 
dependent  on  season  and  soil  to  produce  their  raw  material. 
There  is  usually  considerable  refuse  in  these  industries,  hav- 
ing more  or  less  value  as  a  combustible,  which,  if  it  cannot  be 
converted  into  a  more  valuable  byproduct,  is  generally  used 
as  steam-generating  fuel.  The  amount  of  refuse  will  quite 
often  determine  the  type  of  engine  to  be  used  in  running  the 
plant.  It  is  usually  in  excess  (except  in  the  beet-sugar 
industry,  where  the  refuse  is  a  marketable  byproduct),  and 
then  the  simplest,  strongest,  and  cheapest  constructed  type 
of  engine  is  chosen. 
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01.  Relay  engines  can  be  classified  to  some  extent  a^s 
ititcrtnittcnt-running  engines;  but  as  their  terra  of  service  is 
often  of  considerable  duration,  especially  wlien  they  supple- 
ment water-power,  with  the  further  condition  that  many 
water-powers  are  decreasing  in  force  year  by  year,  the  high- 
grade  slow-running  engine  is  generally  chosen  for  this  ser- 
vice for  large  powers  and  the  better  type  of  high-speed 
engine  where  smaller  power  or  occasional  assistance  is 
required. 


IN'FIA'ENCK  OFIX>CATION. 

G'i,     Fuel  Cortt. — The  influence  of  location  must  be  con- 
sidered in  conjunction  with  other  influences,  the  principal 
one  of  these  being  the  price  to  be  paid  for  fuel;  we  mention 
this  first  because  it  is  the  largest  and  most  important  influ- 
ce.     It    is  evident   that    location   is   the   all-determining 
iii>nr»  of  fuel  cost,  as  aa  engine  located  in  the  coal-mining 
vTiay  be  selected  wholly  with  reference  to  low  first 
cosv.   owing   to   the   low   fuel   cost,   while  with   an  engine 
— aled   in  the  iron-  and   copper-mining  districts  the   first 
it   is   a   comparatively   insignificant   item   if   the    power 
rcquirement  is  large,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  fuel.     This 
is  not  only  true  of  the  mining  industries,  but  of  all  uses  to 
which  the  steam  engine  can  he  put.     In  the   New  England 
States   the   cost   of   steam    coal    is  about    #3.50   per   ton. 
Many  of  the  installations  are  large,  and  here  we  find  the 
best  types   of  large   economical  steam   engines.     In  many 
instances,  the  location  is  very  remote  from  any  source  of 
supply  or   repair,  which  fact  conduces  to  the   selection  of 
more  simple  machines,  subject,  however,  to  other  conditions. 

CJ{.  Cost  of  Traiisijorditlon. — The  cost  of  transporta- 
tion of  large  engines  working  at  a  high  ratio  of  expansion 
may  influence  the  selection  in  favor  of  the  smaller  high- 
speed engine.  A  peculiar  condition  of  transportation,  due 
■  to  location,  is  frequently  met  in  the  Western  mountainous 
districts,  where  it  is  required  to  install  an  engine,  usually  for 
mining  and  metallurgical  purposes,  subject  to  the  condition 
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that  no  piece  shall  weigh  more  than  500  pounds,  the  reason 
for  this  being  that  the  parts  must  be  transported  on  mule  back 
through  dangerous  and  difficult  mountain  passes.  The  sim- 
plest types  of  engines  working  without  expansion  and  ingen- 
iously divided  into  a  number  of  parts  determined  by  the 
size  of  the  machine  are  usually  chosen  for  these  locations. 
Even  here  the  item  of  fuel  cost  enters,  which,  with  perhaps 
even  the  water  supply,  must  also  be  transported  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  as  the  engine  parts;  hence,  high-grade  engines 
working  expansively  have  sometimes  been  chosen.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  the  first  cost  of  such  an  engine  is 
quite  high,  and  that  it  taxes  the  skill  of  the  designer  and 
builder  to  the  utmost  to  produce  it. 

64,  existing:  Conditions. — There  are  other  conditions 
that  follow  as  a  natural  result  of  location  and  which  are  not 
dependent  on  the  cost  of  fuel  or  transportation,  but  which, 
to  some  extent,  go  far  in  determining  the  type  of  engine. 
Existing  conditions  at  any  given  location  may  fix  the  type  of 
machine,  as  steam  pressure  available,  speed  desired,  and 
feasible  method  of  coupling,  and  the  availability  of  condens- 
ing feedwater.  The  demands  of  the  particular  service  may 
require  a  special  type  of  engine  and  frequently  a  machine  of 
special  and  peculiar  construction  to  meet  the  demands  of 
peculiar  local  conditions,  such  as  size  and  height  of  buildings. 


rNTLUENCE  OF  FIRST  COST. 

65,  The  item  of  first  cost  is  probably  the  first  to  enter 
the  deliberations  of  the  constructing  engineer  and  purchaser 
and  throughout  the  determination  stands  out  as  a  condition 
against  which  all  other  elements  of  the  determination  are 
weighed.  Whether  it  be  given  first  place  or  made  second  to 
the  cost  of  fuel  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  amount 
of  power  demanded  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  finished 
product.  When  the  outlay  for  fuel  is  small  compared  with 
other  running  expenses,  due  to  a  small  demand  for  power  in 
the  particular  industry,  low  first  cost  may  prevail ;  but,  on 
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the  other  hand,  if  the  power  requirements  are  large,  even 
though  the  price  of  fuel  is  moderate,  the  saving  in  fuel 
will  soon  overrun  the  interest  and  extra  depreciation 
charges  against  the  engine  high  in  first  cost,  but  economical 
in  the  use  of  steam.  Where  a  large  amount  of  power  is 
required,  even  though  the  cost  of  fuel  is  low,  if  no  other  con- 
ditions enter  the  problem,  such  as  remote  location  from  any 
source  of  supply  or  facilities  for  repair  or  if  the  labor  obtain- 
able is  untrustworthy  or  incompetent  to  work  an  efficient 
installation  economically,  it  will  generally  be  a  wise  invest- 
ment to  install  the  high-grade  slow-running  engine,  taking 
advantage  of  water  for  cc  ition  if  possible  and  com- 

pounding if  available  steam  \  iures  are  not  too  low  for 
good  results. 


IVFLUBSCK  OF  FUKI.  COST. 

Introduction. — As  was  pointed  out  in  Art.  ti5,  the 
ction  of  an  engine  is  loa  great  extent  determined  either 
[  oy  the  first  cost  or  the  cost  of  fuel.  It  must  be  understood 
that  for  special  services  and  extraordinary  locations  and  con- 
ditions, special  engines  must  be  designed  to  meet  the  con- 
dition, and  to  a  great  extent  regardless  of  first  cost  or  the 
cost  of  fuel.  These  are  special  cases  and  are  almost  self- 
solving. 

67.  Cheap  Fuel. — When  fuel  is  cheap  and,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  must  be  burned  to  dispose  of  it,  an  engine  low 
in  first  cost  will  be  the  natural  choice.  This  feature  should 
be  combined  with  simplicity,  and  the  engine  should  be  of 
such  design  as  to  require  as  little  attention  as  possible,  since 
where  cost  of  fuel  is  of  little  or  no  consequence,  the  whole 
steam  plant  is  liable  to  be  neglected  or  left  to  care  for  itself, 
particularly  the  engine.  In  this  case,  one  of  the  single- 
acting  vertical  enclosed-crank  type  of  engine  or  some  similar 
simple  engine  would  be  the  natural  selection. 

68.  Dear  Fuel.— When  the  cost  of  fuel  is  high,  recourse 
must  usually  be  taken  to  every  known  means  for  saving  fuel. 
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The  extent  of  elaboration  in  that  direction  depends  on  the 
price  of  fuel.  The  various  means  and  devices  used  at  the 
engine  to  secure  small  consumption  of  fuel  may  be  briefly 
mentioned,  as  high  steam  pressure  and  multiple  expansion, 
steam  containing  70®  superheat,  and  steam-jacketing.  It 
may  be  mentioned  here  that  superheated  steam  and  steam- 
jacketing  are  agents  working  in  the  same  direction — namely, 
the  reduction  of  initial  cylinder  condensation,  and  where 
one  is  used  the  other  is  superfluous;  thus,  to  steam-jacket 
a  high-pressure  cylinder  receiving  steam  of,  say,  50°  F., 
superheat  would  be  a  non-paying  investment.  A  means  of 
securing  high  economy  in  compound-engine  performance  is 
to  provide  an  efficient  reheating  receiver. 

Advocates  of  reheating  receivers  claim  as  high  as  10  per 
cent,  gain  by  their  use.     Low-pressure  cylinders  are  fre- 
quently steam-jacketed,  the  pressure  in  the  jackets  being 
reduced  to  about  one-half  the  boiler  pressure.    Many  builders 
will  not  use   jackets   on   low-pressure   cylinders;    the    best 
practice,  however,  favors  their  use.    Serrating  or  corrugating 
the  outside  of  cylinder  liners  and  jacket  spaces  of  the  heads 
to  make  them  more  active  is  sometimes  practiced,  as  is  also 
the  polishing   bright  of  surfaces  exposed  to  the  incoming 
steam.     A  thorough  system  of  circulation  and  drainage  of 
all  jackets,  as  well  as  means  for  freeing  them  of  accumulated 
air,  are  essential  to  high  economy.     Small  units  should  be 
avoided,  if  possible,  combining  them  into  as  few  large  units 
as  practicable,  since  large  engines  are  generally  more  eco- 
nomical than  small  engines.    All  cylinders,  pipes,  reheaters, 
etc.  should  be  covered  with  a  non-conducting  covering. 

69.  If  condensing  water  is  available,  it  should  be  used  and 
a  vacuum  of  not  less  than  3  inches  below  the  indication  of  the 
barometer  should  be  obtained.  If  condensing  water  is  not 
available,  a  cooling  tower  may  be  used,  remembering  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  obtain  a  vacuum  with  cooling  towers  much 
better  than  6  inches  below  the  indication  of  the  barometer. 
A  primary  heater  may  be  used  between  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  and  the  condenser  through  which  the  feedwater 
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is  pumped,  thus  extracting  as  much  heat  as  possible  from 
the  steam.  A  steam  separator  should  be  used  at  the  throttle 
valves,  returning  entrained  water  to  the  boiler.  All  other 
drains  should  be  trapped  to  an  automatic  receiver  pump  to 
lie  returned  to  the  boilers.  Superheated  steam,  if  heated  to 
an  effective  stage,  say  70"  F.  superheat,  requires  poppet 
valves  on  the  high-pressure  cylinder  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  oiling  and  keeping  any  kind  of  slide 
valves  tight.  This  type  of  valve  is  somewhat  expensive 
compared  with  other  types  of  valves.  The  superheat  ia  so 
reduced  by  the  time  the  steam  reaches  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  of  a  compound  engine  that  Corliss  nr  gridiron 
valves  may  l;e  used  on  this  cylinder.  The  degree  of  refine- 
ment to  which  it  will  l>e  expedient  for  the  engineer  to  go 
must  be  determined  by  the  cost  of  fuel  and  the  amount 
that  the  steam  engine  demands  as  against  the  interest  and 
cost  of  repairs  due  to  thisextra  outlay  to  secure  the  smaller 
outlay  for  fuel. 

70.  The  growing  practice  in  steam  engineering  is  along  the 
lines  of  greater  economy  of  fuel,  and  the  compound  engine 
is  f:isl  finding  its  way  in  the  coal-mining  districts,  even 
where  the  fuel  is  culm,  which  is  delivered  at  a  cost  not 
much  exceeding  50  cents  per  ton.  Assuming  that  engineers 
in  coal-mining  districts  have  found  it  a  paying  investment  to 
introduce  high-grade  engines  for  their  purposes,  there  should 
be  little  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  elaboration  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  cost  of  fuel  is  not  uncommonly  eight  times 
higher,  provided  no  other  militating  influences  present 
themselves. 


INFLUENCE  OF  STEAM  PRESSUTIE. 

71.  The  steam  pressure  available  maybe  a  controlling 
factor  where  an  engine  is  to  be  selected  to  replace  an  old  or 
overloaded  one.  The  steam  pressure  available  is  generally 
the  elfUU'iil  that  determines  whether  an  engine  shall  be  a 
single-cylinder  or  multiple-expansion.  Generally  the  steam 
pressure  should  be  100  pounds  gauge  pressure  for  effective 
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compounding  with  a  condenser,  while  135  pounds  should 
be  available  for  compound  non-condensing  engines  and 
160  pounds  for  triple-expansion  condensing  engines.  It  is  a 
matter  of  fact  that  the  compound  condensing  engine  has  such 
an  economical  range  over  wide  variations  of  steam  pressure 
that  it  can  be  proportioned  to  secure  results  approaching  so 
nearly  the  triple-expansion  engine  that  the  additional  outlay 
for  a  triple-expansion  engine  is  questionable,  except  for 
special  and  otherwise  favorable  service,  such  as  high-duty 
municipal  pumping  engines,  where  three  cylinders,  each 
actuating  a  separate  plunger,  conduce  not  only  to  extreme 
economy  of  steam,  but  to  a  steady  flow  of  delivery  water, 
thus  avoiding  shocks  on  both  pumping  machinery  and 
delivery  mains. 

iNnxnsscB  of  duration  of  service. 

72,  By  duration  of  service  is  often  meant  the  life  of 
the  engine  for  useful  work.  It  frequently  happens  that 
machinery  is  installed  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a 
doubtful  industry  or  on  speculation,  when  the  measure  of 
the  doubt  will  be  the  controlling  influence  in  determining 
the  degree  of  efficiency  and  first  cost  of  the  engine.  Engines 
and  machinery  are  sometimes  sent  to  distant  localities 
or  those  difficult  of  access  to  perform  a  service,  and  the 
expenses  of  transportation  are  such  as  not  to  warrant  their 
return,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  an  engine 
has  been  used  sufficiently  to  be  called  second  hand,  its  sell- 
ing price  is  reduced  below  its  former  value.  In  such  cases, 
engines  of  low  first  cost,  but  strong,  simple,  and  well  built, 
are  usually  selected.  It  is  manifestly  important  in  such 
cases  that  accident  and  costly  delay  by  breakage  be  pro- 
vided against. 

TKFLiXTENCB  OF  FACILITIES    FOR  REPAIRS. 

73.  While  this  influence  is  usually  not  a  strong  or  active 
one,  it  nevertheless  must  be  considered  and  provided  for 
either  in  the  selection  of  the  engine  or  provisions  for  keeping 
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it  in  good  working  order.  This  latler  may  be  accomplished 
by  providing  the  necessary  skilled  labor,  tools,  and  supplies 
or  by  providing  spare  parts  to  replace  such  pieces  as  have 
been  found  by  experience  most  likely  to  break. 

Specifications  for  engines  for  foreign  shipment  frequently 
include  the  following  parts :  1  pair  of  connecting-rod  brasses 
for  each  end  of  rod;  1  crosshead  shoe;  1  piston  and  ri)d 
complete;  I  complete  set  main  and  outboard  bearing  bmes; 
1  eccentric  strap;  1  complete  releasing  gear  with  dashpot. 
if  of  the  releasing-gear  type  of  engine;  1  steam  valve  and 
1  exhaust  valve  for  each  engine  or  each  side  of  a  compounJ 
engine.  If  a  condensing  engine,  the  following  additional 
parts  are  usually  specifiedr  I  air-pump  bucket  and  X'yi: 
1  air-pump  delivery  deck  with  valve  and  guards  complete; 
I  set  of  India-rubber  valves;  duplicate  sets  of  metallic 
packing  to  be  furnished  and  all  slufKngboxes  designed  for 
the  use  of  fibrous  packing  and  suitable  glands  to  be 
provided. 

74.  While  the  influence  of  facilities  for  repairs  may  it* 
many  instances  of  small  and  even  moderate-size  plants  dic- 
tate the  simplest  and  strongest  types  of  steam  engines,  ic 
does  not.  in  fact,  obtain  in  the  case  of  large  installations, 
where  the  cost  of  fuel  is  high  or  even  moderate.  The  diffi- 
culty can  be  met  by  providing  either  spare  parts,  facilities- 
for  repairs,  or  relay  engines,  and  in  many  of  the  South  Afri- 
can plants  all  three  expedients  have  been  found  desirable. 
Even  with  the  simplest  and  strongest  types  of  engines,  iE" 
the  facilities  for  repair  are  not  at  hand,  carrying  spare  parts 
is  advisable,  as  accidents  and  defects  are  liable  with  the 
most  carefully  constructed  engines. 


INFLUENCE   OP   KIND  OF  1..VBOR  OBTAINABLE. 

?.'»,  This  influence  is  one  that  to  a  great  extent  is  con- 
trollable, but  the  possibility  of  being  compelled  to  trust  an 
expensive  steam  plant  in  unskilled  hands  even  for  short 
periods,  and  possibly  for  long  ones,  may  have  some  weight 
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in  determining  the  type  of  engine.  High-grade  economical 
engines  generally  require  superior  intelligence  to  maintain 
them  in  that  condition  where  the  item  of  extra  first  cost 
may  be  assured  as  a  constant  and  continuing  profitable 
investment.  The  condition  of  the  kind  of  labor  obtainable 
may,  when  other  conditions  operate  against  the  selection  of 
high-grade  engines,  carry  the  choice  to  the  simplest  and 
strongest  types  of  machine,  but  except  in  extreme  cases  it 
is  not  of  sufficient  weight  itself  to  determine  a  selection. 


mFLUENCE  OF  EXISTTNG  CONDITIONS  AND  PROBABL.I: 

EXTENSIONS. 

76.  This  influence  has  to  a  considerable  extent  been 
dealt  with  in  former  articles,  but  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
to  retrace  the  subject,  as  it  is  important,  and  a  little  fore- 
thought in  this  direction  may  save  a  considerable  future 
outlay  with  less  satisfactory  results.  Additional  engine 
power  may  be  obtained  in  many  ways.  One  of  the  sim- 
plest and  least  expensive  practices  is  the  addition  of  a  con- 
denser where  condensing  water  is  available,  the  resulting 
increase  of  power  ranging  from  18  to  25  per  cent.,  depend- 
ing on  the  type  of  engine  and  degree  of  vacuum  obtained. 
A  good  condenser  should  add  from  11^  to  12  pounds  to  the 
mean  effective  pressure.  A  jet  condenser  at  average  tem- 
peratures will  require  about  28  times  as  much  injection  or 
condensing  water  as  there  is  steam  to  be  condensed  ;  that  is, 
28  pounds  of  water  at  70°  F.  will  be  required  to  condense 
1  pound  of  steam  at  19  pounds  absolute  pressure.  The 
duplex  engine  is  an  excellent  and  efficient  means  of  increas- 
ing power,  as  is  also  compounding  by  adding  a  low-pressure 
cylinder  if  condensing  is  practicable,  even  at  the  expense  of 
a  cooling  tower.  Another  means  of  increasing  the  power 
and  securing  economy  where  provisions  for  the  duplex 
engine  have  not  been  made  is  by  installing  the  low-pressure 
side  of  a  compound  by  means  of  an  entirely  separate  engine 
and  running  them  disconnected.  Such  engines  act  with 
suflBcient  precision  for  all  practical  purposes. 
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COXBENSIXn  OR  NON-f:0>T)ENSrNG  ENGntES. 

77.  The  question  of  whether  to  run  condensing  usuallj 
depends  for  its  answer  on  the  natural  supply  of  cooling 
water  available,  and  frequently  the  supply  of  cooling  watei 
delennines  the  location  of  the  steam  plant.  This  is  partic- 
ularly true  of  large  installations,  which,  if  in  large  cities, 
are  invariably  on  the  water  front.  There  is  a  decided  gain 
by  the  use  of  a  condenser,  not  only  in  fuel,  but  in  first  cost, 
as  a  condensing  engine  may  be  made,  on  the  average. 
30  per  cent,  smaller  and  almost  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
one  not  provided  with  a  condenser.  The  cost  of  air  pump 
and  condenser,  if  directly  connected,  the  air  pump  being 
driven  by  the  main  engine,  should  be  about  10  per  cent,  ol 
the  cost  of  the  engine  for  average  sizes,  and  should  require 
abtmt  'i  per  cent,  of  the  |x>wer  of  the  engine  to  drive  it.  li 
an  independent  condenser  is  used,  which  for  many  reasons 
is  the  most  desirable  arrangement,  it  should  cost  about 
15  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  engine,  considering  here 
slow-running  high-grade  engines.  High-speed  and  inferior 
engines  require  condensers  larger  in  proportion,  owing  to 
the  larger  amount  i)f  steam  used.  For  large  plants,  where 
abundant  natural  water  is  not  to  be  had,  the  cooling  tower 
may  be  used  to  extract  the  heat  from  the  injection  water 
and  to  use  it  repeatedly.  Sometimes  a  pond  or  large  pans 
or  tanks  on  the  niof  top  are  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
cooling  injection  water.  Both  of  these  plans  of  cooling 
water  are  slow  and  very  large  areas  are  required  and,  on 
account  of  atmospheric  changes,  are  very  uncertain. 

78.  A  number  of  quite  effective  water-cooling  devices 
are  now  being  regularly  manufactured  in  units  as  large  as 
10,000  horsepower.  The  general  principles  of  all  are  the 
same ;  they  consist  of  a  round  <ir  rectangular  tower  so  devised 
that  the  delivery  water,  which  the  air  pump  delivers  to  the  top 
of  the  tower,  in  its  descent  is  divided  into  the  greatest  possi- 
ble number  of  sprays  or  films;  an  artificial  ciirrent  of  air  trav- 
erses the  surface  of  the  water,  extracting  the  heat  from  it  and 
rendering  it  sufficiently  cool  for  service  as  injection  water. 
These  towers,  as  now  constructed,  do  not  require  much  floor 
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space,  a  3 00 -horsepower  tower  octiipying  a  space  of  8  feet 
X  12  feel.  Self-cooling  condensers  have  also  been  used  to 
avoid  steam  plants  becoming  a  nuisance  in  thickly  populated 
cily  districts,  by  virtue  of  the  suppression  of  all  exhaust 
nuises,  although  the  law  allows  an  industry  to  make  as  much 
noise  as  is  reasonable  and  unavoidable  in  the  pursuance  of  its 
processes.  The  cost  of  fuel  usually  dictates  the  policy  in  regard 
lo  cooling  towers.  If  a  natural  water  supply  is  available, 
it  should  be  taken  advantage  of  for  economical  reasons.  The 
jet  condenser  is  the  favorite  for  all  land  purposes  on  account 
"f  its  low  first  cost  as  compared  with  surface  condensers. 


» 


ONB  UmaK  BNOINB  OR  »M,A.LL  UNITS. 

7!>-  This  is  a  problem  not  only  demanding  large  expe- 
dience and  most  careful  study  of  the  details,  but  it  also 
demands  a  broad  and  comprehensive  investigation  regard- 
ing future  conditions.  The  ci.mclusion  to  put  in  one  large 
Unit  is  too  frequently  Jumped  at.  Generally  the  fewer  units 
there  are,  the  more  economical  will  be  the  plant;  but  the 
conditiiin  of  service  goes  far  to  determine  the  selection  in 
ihis  respect.  In  many  industries  departments  require  the 
use  of  power  only  a  short  time  or  at  intermittent  periods 
during  the  day,  and  frequently  demand  widely  varying 
speeds  for  best  effect;  they  also  frequently  require  to  be 
operated  overtime  or  all  night.  Long-distance  transmission 
is  also  involved.  In  such  cases  it  will  often  be  foimd  that 
subdivided  power  will  give  the  best  results  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  some  large  industries  in  the  New  England  States 
formerly  driven  by  one  large  single  unit  have  adopted  the 
Kfaeme  of  subdivided  power,  dividing  a  single  1,400  horse- 
power unit  into  40  smaller  units  of  varying  power.  The 
high  efficiency  of  electricity  as  a  power-transmitting  medium 
has  done  much  to  solve  the  problem  of  transmission  to 
remote  and  difficult  points  and  has  also  contributed  to  the 
[existence  of  large  single  units;  but  these  units  should  not  be 
large  that  they  will  be  run  underloaded,  for  an  underloaded 
igine  is  about  as  poor  an  investment  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
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BKCHNE   FOUXDATIONS. 

SOi  Purpose  of  EiiKlne  Foundations. — ^One  of  the 
most  important  itemK  in  the  installation  of  engines  is  to 
provide  a  suitable  foundation,  not  only  in  order  to  rigidly 
support  the  machine,  but  also  to  absorb  the  jars  and  shocks 
due  to  its  reciprocating  motion,  because  if  these  are  not 
absorbed,  it  will  result  in  injury  to  the  engine  in  queslion 
and  also  to  adjacent  property,  such  as  other  foundations, 
walls,  and  structures  of  any  kind  resting  on  the  adjacent 
soil. 

81.  Snpportliii;  Power  of  Soils.  —  The  foundation, 
besides  having  sufficient  mass  to  absorb  vibrations,  should 
be  spread  out  over  sufficient  area  to  prevent  settling. 
Accepted  figures  for  the  supporting  power  of  various  soils 
range  from  1  ton  per  square  foot  for  soft  clay  to  5  tons  per 
square  foot  for  compact  sand  bottom,  while  300  tons  per 
square  foot  ts  given  as  the  supporting  power  of  hard  rock 
in  thick  strata. 

83.  I>eptli  of  Fonndatloiis.— The  depth  of  a  founda- 
tion will  vary  with  conditions;  it  should  go  out  far  enough 
below  the  surface  to  be  free  from  the  effects  of  frost  or  th& 
influence  of  loads  borne  by  adjacent  grounds.  It  is  rarely- 
less  than  4i  feet  for  small  engines  and  rarely  exceeds  32  feet 
for  the  largest  engines.  A  horizontal  slow-speed  engine; 
foundation  for  a  40-horsepower  engine  should  be  7  feet  deep  ; 
a  4<K)-horse power  engine  foundation  should  be  9  feel  G  inches- 
deep;  a  000- horsepower  engine  foundation  should  be  11  feet 
6  inches  deep. 

Different  types  of  engines  require  somewhat  different 
designs  for  their  foundations;  experience  has  been  and  is 
the  only  teacher  in  this  subject. 

83.  Absorption  of  Vibrations.  —  High-speed  engines 
stop  and  start  the  reciprocating  parts  many  times  a  minute, 
and  hence  set  up  severe  vibrations,  which  must  be  absorbed 
by  the  foundations.  In  many  engines  of  this  type  very 
careful  counterbalancing  is  used  to  balance  the  reciprocating 
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parts  in  the  horizontal  direction ;  this,  however,  leaves  the 
counterbalance  unbalanced  in  the  vertical  direction.     This 
balancing  in  horizontal  engines  tends  to  prevent  the  engine 
sliding  lengthwise  upon  its  foundation,  while  in  the  vertical 
engine  the    revolving    counterbalance   tends   to    slide   the 
engine  upon  its  foundation  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  the 
foundation   in   either  case   must   be   of  sufficient   mass  to 
absorb  the  vertical  and  horizontal  forces,  since  engine  fra- 
mings and  subbases  rarely  have  sufficient  mass  to  absorb 
vibrations.     When  engines  are  on  the  upper  floors  of  a  build- 
ing, the  scheme  of  suspending  a  very  heavy  mass  underneath 
the  floor,  but  rigidly  bolted  through  to  the  engine  base,  and 
thus  making  virtually  a  foundation  suspended  in  air,  has 
proven  effective  in  preventing  all  vibrations.     Care  must  be 
exercised  in  placing  engines  upon  solid  rock  that  some  elas- 
tic medium,  as  layers  of  wood  and  hair  felt,  is  used  between 
the  machine  and  the  rock  to  prevent  vibration  of  the  engine 
being  transmitted  to  adjacent  property. 

84.  Foundation  for  Vertical  Cross-Compound 
Engine. — In  a  vertical  two-crank  high-speed  engine  hav- 
ing the  cranks  placed  opposite  each  other,  the  vertical 
forces  act  to  vibrate  the  machine  in  a  vertical  plane  parallel 
to  the  crank-shaft.  Such  foundations  should  be  designed 
with  footings,  as  a  and  ^,  Fig.  1,  relieving  the  center  of  the 
foundation  and  thus  preventing  any  tendency  to  rock  on  a 
central  bearing.  Fig.  1  gives  the  general  foundation  dimen- 
sions for  a  700-horsepower  vertical  cross-compound  engine 
running  at  100  revolutions  per  minute. 

85.  Comparison  of  Foundations  for  Vertical  and 
Horizontal  !Engrlnes. — Horizontal  engines  usually  occupy 
so  much  space  in  a  horizontal  plane  that  the  supporting 
power  of  the  soil  will  be  very  much  above  the  load  if  the 
foundation  is  made  as  small  as  possible — that  is,  if  the  bolt 
holes  through  the  capstones  are  G  inches  from  the  center  of 
hole  to  the  edge  of  the  stone  for  a  1-inch  bolt  and  10  inches 
for  a  3-inch  bolt.  There  should  be  4  to  8  inches  of  masonry 
outside  the  capstone,   and  if   the   sides   are   carried  down 
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straight,  sufficient  liearing  area  will  be  covered,  except  in 
cases  of  alluvial  soil.     Vertical  engines,  owing  to  the  small 
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horizontal  space  required,  should  have  deeper  foundations 
than  horizontal  engines,  and  to  secure  sufficient  bearing  area, 
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the  sides  may  be  battered  to  any  desired  extent.  Bearing 
surface  for  vertical  engines  should  be  carefully  calculated 
with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  supporting  soil,  inclu- 
ding, of  course,  the  weight  of  the  foundation  itself  as  well 
as  the  engine  that  it  supports. 

86.  Foundation  Material. — The  material  of  which  a 
foundation  is  made  depends  very  much  on  the  location  and 
the  kind  of  material  available.  Brick  is  the  most  common 
material;  dressed  stone  laid  in  cement  mortar  is  sometimes 
used;  concrete  is  growing  in  favor  for  engine  foundations. 
When  brick  is  used,  it  should  be  first  quality  hard  brick  laid 
in  Portland  cement  mortar ;  lime  mortars  are  not  suitable 
for  engine  foundations  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  dis- 
integrate under  vibration.  Stone  foundations  should  also 
be  laid  in  cement  mortar. 

Foundations  of  concrete  are  coming  more  into  use;  they 
are  constructed  by  first  providing 'a  level  and  suitable  foot- 
ing upon  which  a  casing  of  timber,  embracing  the  outlines 
of  the  foundation,  is  built.  This  is  open  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom. The  foundation  bolts  are  suspended  in  pipes,  old 
boiler  tubes,  or  wood  launders,  leaving  a  space  of  at  least 
1  inch  all  around  the  bolt ;  successive  layers  of  cement  con- 
crete are  thrown  in  and  well  rammed  until  the  desired 
height  is  reached. 

87.  Foundation  Footingfs. — Foundation  footings  are 
in  some  cases  required,  most  frequently  on  the  water  front, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  go  many  feet  deep  to  find  a  suffi- 
ciently hard  bottom  to  support  the  load.  This  is  accom- 
plished most  commonly  by  piling,  which  consists  of  driving 
long  sticks  or  timbers,  as  a,  a.  Fig.  2,  down  to  hard  bottom, 
placing  them  2^  to  4  feet  apart  from  center  to  center. 
A  timber  grating  d  is  fastened  to  the  tops  of  the  piles  and  a 
layer  of  concrete  d  is  deposited.  Planking,  as  r,  r,  is  some- 
times put  on  the  framing,  which  distributes  the  pressure, 
but  it  is  considered  objectionable,  as  it  prevents  any  connec- 
tion   between    the    superstructure    and    the   concrete   and 
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increases  the  liability  of  sliding.  The  space  between  the 
piles  is  frequently  filled  with  rubble,  clay,  or  concrete,  and 
upon  this  footing  the  fnundatinn  proper  is  built,  A  properly 
driven  pile,  well  supported  against  lateral  flexure,  may 
bear  from  one-eighth  to  one-tenth  the  crushing  load,  which 
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varies  between  5,700  and  8,600  pounds  per  square  inch.  A. 
pile  7  inches  in  diameter  will  bear  about  TJ  tons.  A  pile; 
can  support  a  load  of  25  Ions  when  it  refuses  to  move  more 
than  I  inch  under  thirty  blows  of  a  monkey  weighing 
1,200  pounds  and  falling  4  feet. 

88.    When  rock  is  struck  at  a  high  level,  special  footing! 

to  prevent  vibration  must  be  constructed.  An  underlyiny 
stratum  of  timber  or  rubble  or  of  both  has  been  tried  with 
questionable  success;  a  layer  of  2  or  3  feet  of  sand 
sfained  laterally  by  a  casing  to  prevent  displacement  has 
proved  quite  effective.  The  sand  is  also  filled  in  around  the 
sides  of  the  foundation  bluck.  A  heavy  layer  of  asphalt  ii 
also  effective  in  breaking  engine  vibrations  before  they  reaclt. 
the  transmitting  rock  upon  which  the  foundation  is  built. 

HO.  Capstones. — Brick  and  dressed  stone  foundations 
usually  require  capstones  to  make  a  good  job.  These  ard 
usually  granite  and  vary  in  thickness  from  8  to  24  inches^ 
Concrete  foundations  usually  require  no  capstones.  Instead 
of  capstones,  cast-iron  sole  plates  are  sometimes  used.    TheJ 
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are  usually  thin,  about  J  or  1  inch  thick,  with  an  upturned 
ledge  around  the  top  to  keep  oil  from  the  foundation  ami 
sufficient  ribs  below  to  give  stiffness  In  the  plate,  and  are 
provided  with  raised  planed  facings  to  match  the  engine 
parts.  They  are  not  more  expensive  than  good  capstones 
and  are  a  superior  job.  Every  precaution  should  be  taken 
'o  keep  oil  from  reaching  the  foundations,  as  it  will  dissolve 
Uie  cement. 

ftO.  Many  erecting  engineers  make  a  practice  of  setting 
"•e  capstone  for  the  outboard  bearing  from  ^  to  ^  inch 
''*Wer  than  the  actual  figures  called  for  and  shim  up  the  sole 
date  with  wrought-iron  strips  or  plates,  the  contention 
'*eing  that  if  the  stone  is  set  low  the  bearing  can  be  shimmed 
^p,  but  if  a  little  too  high  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  do 
Anything  with  it  but  to  chip  off  the  top  or  take  it  up  and 
"eset  it. 

91.  Foundation  Bolts  and  Washers. — The  bolts  are 
Mways  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  should  be  of  good  quality, 
*s  Burden's  best-best,  Catasauqua,  or  some  equivalent  brand. 
t'oundation  bolts  are  usually  made  in  length  nearly  the  full 
<3epth  of  the  foundation,  and  in  important  work  they  are 
made  upset,  that  is,  the  threaded  portion  is  made  enough 
larger  in  diameter  that  the  bottom  of  the  thread  is  still  a 
little  larger  than  the  body  of  the  bolt.  By  this  means  the 
kstretch  due  to  the  pull  on  the  bolt  is  distributed  over  the 
[long  body  and  not  only  over  the  threads,  as  would  be 
[the  case  if  the  thread  were  cut  on  a  rod  of  uniform  diam- 
Kter.  Foundation  bolts  vary  in  diameter  from  J  inch  in 
rainall  engines  to  i  inches  in  the  largest  types  of  land 
pngines. 

L  fl!i.  Foundation  washers  are  commonly  made  of  cast 
'iron,  but  for  small  engines  wrought-iron  plates  from  f  to 
J  inch  thick  are  used.  In  many  locations  it  is  not  possible 
to  provide  pockets  for  access  to  the  foundation  washers;  in 
such   cases    it   is    the    best    practice   to   provide   east-iron 
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washers  a.  Fig.  It,  With  this  style  of  foundatiun  washer  » 
is  possible  to  adjust  the  bolts  to  any  desired  height,  or  even 
to  remove  them  and 
replace  them  at  will. 
Some  builders  make  a 
practice  of  tapping  tde 
top  of  the  foundaiwn 
boll  for  an  eyeboltto 
facilitate  lifting  or 
lowering  the  bolt  io 
place. 

93.  In  large  wor'^ 
it  is  quite  important  t-  ^^ 
have  the  foundatiu  "^ 
bolts  removable,  for  ^*' 
they  extend  throng 
high  framing  or  hig  ^ 
bosses,  it  is  necessar  Z. 
to  lift  the  castings ove=^  J 
the  top  of  the  bolt^, 
which  adds  much  t_c 
the  cost  of  erection. 

94.  With  many  o/ 
the  mining  companies 

""■  *  it    is    the   custom    to 

build  foundations  with  pockets  according  to  the  drawing, 
but  omitting  the  holes  for  the  bolts  entirely.  When  the  cap- 
stones are  leveled  and  grouted,  they  layoff  the  holes  from  the 
castings  and  drill  holes  for  the  bolts  with  a  diamond  drill. 
Sometimes  the  engine  is  erected,  lined  up,  and  grouted,  and 
then  the  holes  for  the  foundation  bolts  are  drilled  in  place. 
With  this  arrangement  it  is  essential  in  the  design  of  the 
machine  to  see  that  holes  for  foundation  bolls  are  not  covered 
by  any  part  or  projection  of  the  machine,  or  if  this  cannot  be 
done,  to  provide  a  hole  to  pass  the  foundation  bolt  through. 
95.  Founilatlon  Temitlets, — Foundation  templets  are 
used  for  tht:  purpose  of  accurately  locating  the  bolls,  bringing 
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them  to  the  proper  height,  and  holding  them  in  position 
while  the  masonry  is  being  built.     They  are  constructed  of 
wood  with  blocks  of  varying  height  to  suit  the  height  of  the 
engine  bosses.     The  center  line  of  the  engine  is  carefully 
marked  on  the  templet  with  correct  relation  to  the  bolts,  and 
alright  angles  to  it  is  marked  the  center  line  of  the  crank- 
shaft.   Suitable  marks  and  dowels  to  facilitate  putting  it 
together,  if  of  such  dimensions  that  it  is  necessary  to  ship  it 
in  sections,  are  also  provided.     The  foundation  bolts  should 
not  be  allowed  to  hang  on  the  templet,  but  rest  on  stone  or 
bricks.    The  bolts,  if  they  have  no  adjustment,  should  be  set 
originally  from  1  to  2  inches  higher  than  required,  as  the 
gradually  increasing  weight  of  the  foundation  will  sink  the 
soil  upon  which  it  was  started,  and  hence  the  bolts  may  not 
project  through  the  engine  casting  unless  this  precaution  be 
taken.     Bolts  when  used  in  pockets  or  box  washers  should  be 
pointed  to  facilitate  entering  the  nut.     Templets  for  out- 
board bearings  or  compound  or  triple-expansion  engines  are 
usually  not  connected,  the  relative  locating  being  done  from 
the  foundation  drawing.     This  work  is  usually  done  by  the 
engine  contractor,  who  sends  only  skilled  men  for  this  duty, 
but  if  not  done  by  the  engine  contractor,  it  should  be  checked 
and  approved  by  him  at  a  sufficient  time  before  the  work  of 
erection  commences  to  have  all  defects,  real  or  alleged,  made 
good  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

96.  Supporting  the  Templet. — The  supporting  of  the 
templet  must  be  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  erecting  engineer ; 
generally  it  should  be  supported  outside  of  the  foundation, 
but  there  is  no  real  objection  to  building  the  supporting 
posts  into  the  mass  and  sawing  them  off  when  the  foundation 
has  reached  about  18  inches  from  the  top. 

97.  Setting:  the  Temi>lct. — Setting  the  templet  is  a 
simple  matter,  but  it  must  be  carefully  and  exactly  done, 
especially  if  the  engine  is  to  drive  a  shaft  by  belt  or  gearing. 
The  first  and  most  important  thing  to  do  is  to  have  the 
templet  exact;  particularly  the  crank-shaft  center  line  must 
be  square  with  the  center  line  of  the  engine.     This  can  be 
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I  tbe  iniereectioQ  of  the  two 
r  line  and  8  f«t  on  the  engine 
f  the  lines  with  their  intersection  as 
e  ot  the  triangle  measures  exactly 
ftk*«iBKeiv«i  the  templet  the  correct  relative 
poMtiaa  aad  the  cnmctlcTeb,  the  only  remaining  tbingtodo 
is  to  set  tbe  center  fine  of  the  cranlc-shAft  parallel  to  the 
l»r  TJnh  TTf  fn  T-nHr*! — f  Knc.  This  can  be  done  by  plumb- 
>  or  to  tbe  Iioe  *Haft  and  measuring  at  both 
f  like  osnk-shaft  center  line  from  that  line  to 
tbe  |tei^-lne&  Socne  mechanics  establish  the  center  lines 
of  tbe  escine  »ad  tbe  crank-&haft  by  sUetching  the  lines 
ooosidcfabiy  Abore  the  templet  height  and  »et  the  templet 
from  thtse  lines  by  [dambing  down.  It  is  not  a  very  easy 
nutter  to  stretch  two  lines  io  the  air  at  exactly  right  angles, 
and  bence  it  is  a  better  plan  Io  have  the  lines  on  the 
tcmptei  *t*d  exactly  right,  axtd  then  to  work  to  the  crank-^aft 
line  as  the  roost  important  onr  Having  properly  set  the 
templet,  the  bolts  are  parsed  down  through  the  holes  and  the 
washers  and  nats  pot  into  place.  Each  bult  must  rest  on  a 
lar;^  stone  ^b.  Old  pipe  or  wooden  boxes  should  be  put 
around  the  bolts  to  allow  considerable  lateral  adjustment  of 
the  bolts. 

98.  Placlnfr  the  En«ine.— When  the  foundation  is  built 
up  to  within  'i  feet  of  the  top,  the  templet  is  removed  and 
the  top  of  the  foundation  built  and  carefully  leveled  by 
means  of  sensitive  levels  and  straightedges.  If  the  engine 
is  large  and  the  wheel  is  in  halves,  one-half  the  wheel 
should  be  placed  in  the  wheel  pit  first;  then  the  framing, 
outboard  bearing,  and  shaft  may  Ite  placed  and  finally  the 
cylinders  and  valve  gears.  The  engine  is  leveled  in  a  plane 
parallel  with  the  center  line  of  the  shaft  and  cylinder  by 
means  of  sensitive  spirit  levels  and  all  parts  resting  on  the 
foundation  are  wedged  and  shimmed  up.  The  bolts  are 
tightened  down  moderately  and  the  space  between  the  bed- 
plate and  foundation,  which  will  vary  from  i  to  |  inch,  is 
tilled  with  grouting. 
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99.  Groutingf.— The  grouting  may  be  made  of  iron  bor- 
ings mixed  with  cement,  sal  ammoniac,  sulphur,  and  water 
in  about  the  following  proportions :  *2  parts  of  sal  ammoniac, 
1  part  of  sulphur,  5  parts  of  cement,  and  40  parts  of  iron 
borings  mixed  with  enough  water  to  make  a  heavy  paste. 
Sometimes  melted  sulphur  alone  is  used,  but  one  of  the  very 
best  groutings  and  the  most  easily  applied  is  pure  Portland 
cement.  The  rust  joint  must  be  driven  in,  while  the  sul- 
phur and  cement  will  flow  in,  suitable  dams  being  con- 
structed to  constrain  it  to  its  proper  place.  Bolt  holes 
should  be  filled  with  liquid  grouting.  Some  builders  who 
use  box  bedplates  fill  the  entire  bedplate  with  concrete  to 
give  it  solidity  and  to  reduce  the  tendency  to  magnify 
knocks  into  pounds. 

100.  8ettinsr  the  Outboard  Bearing^. — The  setting 
and  alining  of  the  outboard  bearing  should  be  carried  along 
with  the  progress  of  the  other  work,  but  its  final  adjust- 
ment is  important  and  should  be  done  last,  by  the  aid  of 
lines  representing  the  center  lines  of  the  cylinder  and  crank- 
shaft. All  outboard  bearings  should  be  provided  with  a 
sole  plate  and  means  for  lateral  adjustment  either  by  screws 
or  wedges,  while  some  are  provided  with  means  for  vertical 
adjustment. 
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ELEVATORS. 

(PART  1.) 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION   OF   ELE- 
VATORS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

!•  Definition. — The  term  elevator  is  applied  to  that 
^'^ssof  hoisting  machinery  in  which  a  cage,  cab,  car,  or  plat- 
'^^m  is  raised  and  lowered  between  fixed  stops  or  landings. 

2*    Principal  Parts. — In  all  complete  elevators  the  fol- 
^Wing  principal  parts  are  easily  distinguished : 

1.     The  motor. 

2-     The   car   (cage,   cab,   or  platform)  and  its  principal 
Slides. 

3.  The  devices  transmitting  power  from  the  motor  to 
^^e  car. 

4.  The  counterbalance  weights  and  their  guides. 

5.  The  controlling  devices. 

6.  The  safety  devices. 

7.  Accessories. 


MOTORS  AND  CLASSIFICATION. 

3.  Various  kinds  of  motive  power  and,  consequently, 
motors  are  used  to  run  elevators.  In  practice,  the  classifi- 
cation of  elevators  is  made  according  to  the  motive  power 
used.     The  most  generally  accepted  one,  which  is  also  the 
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one  that  TC  shall  adopi,   is  as  ftillows: 
tars.  Mi  ile-vntars,   sham  rifviileirs, 
hydraulic  eUi/uiars. 


pi 


i :     Hand-fou-ir  dtm- 
fhctric  elfi'alt'n,  and 


CARS  AND  GITDES. 

4.     It  is  evident  Ihat  elevator  cars  must  be  tlifferent  ff*-"* 
various  purposes.      All  oi  lliem,  however,  have  a  platfonVKi 
Upon  which  the  load  rests,    and  with   few  exctpcions, 
in  sidewalk  elevators,   two  upright   posts  connected  by        a 
orossbead  to  which  the  ropes  are  attached.      Each  uprigl^^t 
carries  two  grnidc  i^lioes,  one  on  top  and  one  on  the  botton=^ 
which  fit  over  the  snides.      The  latter  consist   either  crzjf 
hardwood  strips  of  square  cross-section  or  bars  of  T  irc^wj 
carried  up  inside  the  hoistwuy  and  attached  to  suitable  su  2> 
ports.     According  to  the  location  of  the  elevator  shaft    in 
the  building  and  tlu^   accessibility  of  the  guides,    they  a.Te 
placed  either  in  the  center  of  two  opposite  sides  of  the  sha/l 
or  in  two  diametrically  opposite  corners,  necessitating  the 
upright  posts  of  the  cars  to  be  placed  in  like  manner  witJi 
reference  to  the  platforms.     In  the  first  case  they  are  called 
aide-post  elevatiit-M ;  in  the  other  case,  comei--post  ele- 
vators.    The  guide  shoes  are  usually  of  cast    iron,  and  in 
the  case  of  iron  guides  are  lined  with  Babbitt  metal. 

For  freight  service  the  cars  are  of  the  simplest  kind;  they 
are  generally  made  of  wood  with  iron  fixtures  and  bracings. 
For  passenger  service  a  complete  cage  is  built  upon  the 
platform,  preventing  any  possible  contact  of  the  passenger 
with  the  hoistway.  Passenger  cars  are  now  mostly  built 
wholly  of  metal,  though  many  wooden  ones  are  in  opera- 
tion. Various  styles  of  cars  are  shown  in  subsequent  - 
illustrations. 
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5.  Various  transmitting  devices  are  used  with  different: 
kinds  of  motive  power.  Hydraulic  elevators  and  a  certain 
electric  elevator  have  peculiar  transmitting  devices  of  theic 
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n,  which  will  be  described  in  connection  with  these  ele- 
ors.  All  belt  and  steam  elevators  and  the  majority  of 
id  and  electric  elevators  are  of  the  drum  tj-pe,  that  is. 
itype  in  which  the  transmitting  devices  include  a  drum 
!rope.  All  these  elevators,  therefore,  have  certain  pecu- 
ities  in  common,  which  are  pointed  out  beforehand  to 
id  repetition. 

,     Bide  Travel  of  Ropes   in   Driim   Elevators. — An 

irent  feature  of  the  rope-and-drum  drive  is  the  deflection 
he  rope  as  it  winds  upon  the  drum.  Let  D,  Fig.  1,  be 
winding  drum  and  5  the  nearest  sheave  from  which  the 


:  passes  on  to  the  car.  It  is  plain  that  only  at  a  certain 
tion  of  the  car  the  rope  runs  over  the  sheave  exactly 
ight;  in  all  other  positions  it  must  be  guided  into  the 
ive.     If  the  distance  between  the  drum  and  the  nearest 
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sheave  is  great,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  rope  passes 
straight  up  from  a  drum  located  at  the  foot  of  the  hoistvriy 
to  an  I'verhead  sheave,  the  deflection  measured  by  tlie 
angle  a.  Fig,  1,  is  but  small  and  readily  taken  care  of  by 
the  depth  of  the  grooves  in  either  sheave  or  drum.  But 
if  ihc  distance  is  small,  danger  exists  that  the  rope  will  jump 
the  grooves  of  the  drum  and  "ride"  on  itself,  which  may 
evidently  cause  accident.  Such  small  distances  between 
the  drum  and  the  nearest  sheave  are  frequently  unavoidable, 
Thus,  in  the  case  shuwn  by  Fig.  2,  where  it  is  required  thai 
the  ropes  of  both  the  car  and  the  counterweight  shall  ruQ 
within  the  hoistway,  the  hoist  ope  must  be  led  over  an 

Uller  5  very  near  the  drum  I},  anu  the  counterweight  rope, 
in  the  case  shown,  will  surely  "  ride  "  if  no  provision  be  made 
against  it.     These  idlers  arc,  therefore,  so  mounted  on  their 
shafts  that  they  can  follow"  the  ropes  as  they  wind  upon  and 
unwind  from  the  drums.      Such  a  traveling  idler  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  a  vlbmtor.  most  cases  it  is  found 
sufHcieut  to  mount  the  idler  lo        y  on  a  smooth  shaft  ancl 
to  rely  on  the  pressure  of  the  r.        ayainst  the  sides  of  the; 
grfjove  in  the  idler  to  shift  the        er  along.     That  careful- 
lubrication  is  essential  to  the  pri         working  of  this  arrange  — 
ment  is  evident. 

7.  The  constant  chafing  of  the  rope  agaJust  the  sides  t— ^ 
the  idler  groove,  which  is  unavoidable  in  the  arrangemen-.^*^ 
just  mentioned,  is  an  objection,  and  if  considered  of  suffi^t^' 
cient  influence  on  the  life  of  the  rope,  is  avoided  by  giving  ^2 
the  idler  a  positive  motion  in  the  direction  of  its  shaf^"  *■ 
Figs.  3  and  4  show  two  ways  of  accomplishing  this. 

In  Fig.  3,  the  idler  shaft  ti  is  connected  to  the  drum  sha'      f' 
by   a  chain  and   sprocket  wheels,  the  hub  of  the  sprock^^*' 
wheel  />  on  the  idler  shaft  being  a  nut  fitting  over  a  squa-  :^e 
thread  cut  on  the  shaft  and  being  held  from  moving  siA^«- 
wise.     This  causes  the  shaft  to  move  in  the  direction  of  Sis 
axis,  a  feather  preventing  it  from  rotating.     The  idler-    c 
turns  loosely  on  the  shaft,  but  moves  back  and  forth  with  it, 
due  to  collars  on  the  shaft.  i 
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8.  la  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  4,  the  chain  connec- 
tion is  dispensed  with.  The  idler  shaft  a  is  threaded  but  is 
held  stationary,  and  the  idler  hub  is  a  nut,  so  that  while  the 
idler  revolves  by  the  friction  of  the  rope  it  travels  back  and 
forth.  Since  there  is  no  positive  connection  between  the 
drum  shaft  and  the  idler  shaft,  any  slippage  of  the  rope  on 
the  idler  will  bring  the  arrangement  out  of  adjustment. 
For  this  reason  the  following  plan  for  automatic  readjust- 
ment was  adopted  by  the  Otis  Elevator  Company. 


The  idler  is  provided  with  stop  screws  c  and  c'  that 
engage  at  the  end  of  the  travel  with  fixed  stops  </,  (/  on  the 
shaft  supports.  If  for  any  reason  slippage  has  occurred  and 
the  idler  lags  behind,  it  will  be  ahead  of  the  rope  on  the 
following  return  trip  and  engage  the  stop  on  the  shaft 
support  before  the  drum  comes  to  rest;  the  itiler  being  thus 
prevented  from  turning,  the  rope  will  slip  until  the  drum 
Stops;  on  the  following  trip  the  idler  will  leave  the  stop  at 
once  and,  thus  readjusted,  will  follow  the  rope  correctly. 
To  allow  of  a  fine  initial  adjustment,  the  idk-r  has  eight 
spokes,    each    drilled    and    tapped    to    receive    the    screw 
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9.  Absoi-ptlon  of  Vibration  Due  to  GcArlnfc. — Arta 
inherent  feature  of  all  drum  elevators  is  a  certain  amount  o  -^ 
unpleasant  vibration  transmitted  from  the  gearing  througlf 
the  drum  and  hoisting  rope  to  the  car.  This  vibration  i^i- 
especially  noticeable  in  spur-geared  machines;  but  it  als-^ 
eitists  in  worm-geared  ones,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  cerlai  ^^ 
amount  of  backlash,  be  it  ever  so  little,  always  exists.  T  ; 
reduce  these  vibrations  to  a  minimum,  elastic  buffers,  ge^^ 
erally  of  rubber,  are  sometimes  interposed  between  t^ — j 
drum  and  the  next  adjacent  gear.     Fig.  5  shows  a  way  -~wa 


which  this  may  be  done.  The  gear-wheel  a  is  keyed  to  the 
shaft,  while  the  drum  d  is  loose.  The  gear-wheel  drives  the 
drum  by  means  of  drivers  f,  r,  which  are  cast  in  one  with 
the  gear-wheel.  These  drivers,  instead  of  butting  directly 
against  metallic  surfaces  of  the  drum,  butt  against  rubber 
blocks,  or  buffers,  <(',  </.  These  buffers  must  be  given  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  initial  tension,  whicli  is  accomplished  by 
the  tie-bolts  c,  c  that  tie  the  drum  and  the  gear-wheel 
together.  The  end  view  j^hown  in  Fig.  5  is  taken  between 
the  gear-wheel  a  and  the  drum  /',  which  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  while  the  drivers  c,  <■  arc  seen,  the  gear-wheel  is 
absent.  The  tie-bnlts  must  have  jam  uuts  i)r  some  other 
efficient  nut-lncking  ,1,-vi.c.  which  should  be  examined 
occasionally  to  see  if  tlie  bulls  have  become  slack. 
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COUNTERB  A  L  ANCIXG . 

10.  In  any  elevator,  the  weight  of  the  car  and  its  fix- 
tures is  constant,  and  hence  is  easily  eounterbalaneecl  to 
any  extent  desired.     The  sim-  ^^^^ 

plest  way  to  do  this  is  to  attach  ^"^      \U\ZJ 
another  rope,  besides  the  hoist- 
ing rope,    to  the  car,  leading 
this  second  rope  over   one  or 
more    overhead     sheaves   and 
suspending  from  it  the  counter- 
balance weight,  or  the  coun- 
terwelg^ht,  as  it    is  generally 
called,   as   shown   in   the   dia- 
grammatic   illustration    given 
in  Fig.  6.     In   order  that  the 
car  may  descend  when  empty, 
the  counterweight  must,  when 
so  attached,    always    be    less 
than  the  weight  of  the  empty 
car   with     its    fixtures.      Evi- 
dently, with  such  an  arrange- 
ment, no  power  is  needed  for 
the  down  trip  of  the  car,  while 
on  the  up  trip,  the  motor  must 
develop  enough  power  to  raise  the  maximum  load,  plus  the 
unbalanced  weight  of  the  car.      In  all  types  of  elevators  in 
which  the  motor  furnishes  power  only  on  the  upward  trip  of 
the  car,  as  in  hydraulic  elevators,  for  instance,  the  arrange- 
ment shown  in  Fig.  6  is  the  only  method  of  counterbalan- 
cing available. 

11.  If  in  an  elevator  the  power  can  be  applied  during 
the  down  trip  as  well  as  during  the  up  trip,  then  not  only 
the  full  weight  of  the  car  can  be  counterbalanced,  but  also  a 
part  of  the  load.  An  elevator  thus  counterbalanced  is  said 
to  be  overbalanced.  This  possibility  exists  in  all  drum 
elevators,  as  the  motor  and  drum  arc  reversible.  They  are, 
therefore,  overbalanced,  except  when    other   considerations 
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make  it  undesirable,  to  the  extent  of  the  average  load  by 
attaching  the  counterweight  to  the  drum  and  winding  the 
rop*'^  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  hoisting  rope,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  7. 

The  advantage  of  overbalancing  is  easily  apparent.    If 
the  load  on  the  car  is  equal  to  the  average  load,  no  power  is 


/^ 


v_y 


needed  besides  that  necessary  to  start  the  machinery  and 
keep  it  moving  against  frictional  resistances.  If  the  load  is 
equal  to  the  maximum  load  and  the  car  is  going  up,  the 
motor  must  furnish  power  enough  to  raise  the  difference 
between  the  maximum  and  the  average  load  ;  or  if  the  latter 
is  one-half  the  maximum  load,  to  raise  one-half  of  the  maxi- 
mum load.     If  the  car  is  going  down  empty,  which  is  the 
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other  extreme  possibility,  the  motor  must  raise  the  counter- 
weight, that  is,  the  weight  of  the  average  load.  Thus  a 
motor  can  be  used  of  greatly  smaller  capacity,  which  means 
smaller  size,  less  weight,  and  smaller  cost.  In  connection 
with  electric  drum  elevators,  overbalancing  also  tends  to 
equalize  the  current  consumption. 

13.  By  an  arrangement  somewhat  different  from  that 
shown  in  Fig.  7,  the  stress  in  all  the  ropes  and  the  pressure 
on  the  drum-shaft  bearings  may  be  diminished.     In  Fig.  8 


CarCW. 


OrumC.W, 


Fig.  8. 


there  are  shown  two  counterweij^hts,  one  attached  directly 
to  the  car  and  the  other  to  the  drum.  The  car  counter- 
Weight  must  evidently  be  less  than  the  weight  of  the  car  in 


10 

order  to  allow  the  car  to  descend  when  empty;  the  othe:: 
counterweight  is  equal  to  the  remaining  portion  of  th« 
car  weight  plus  the  average  load.  If  the  car  counter 
weight    is,    for    instance,    one-half    of    the    car    weight, 

then  the  stress  iu  the  drum-counterweight  rope  and  the 
hoisting  rope  is  less  than  in  the  arrangement  shown  in 
Fig.  7  by  one-half  of  the  weight  of  the  car,  and  the  pres. 
sure  on  the  drum-shaft  bearings  is  less  by  the  whole 
weight  of  the  car. 

13,  For  high  lifts,  the  weight  of  the  ropes  themselves  is 
a  considerable  item,  making  the  counterbalancing  change 
for  different  positions  of  the  car.  To  avoid  this,  balancing 
chains  having  the  same  weight  as  the  ropes  to  be  balanced 
are  used  and  are  hung  from  the  bottom  of  the  car,  cither 
reaching  all  the  way  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hoist' 
way,  in  which  case  the  chain  must  have  the  same  weight 
per  unit  of  length  as  the  ropes,  or  reaching  down  onlj 
to  the  middle  of  the  shaft  and  fastened  there,  in  which 
case  the  chain  must  have  a  weight  per  unit  of  length  double 
that  of  the  ropes  to  be  balanced.  This  method  is  indicatec 
in  Fig,  7. 

The  ropes  to  be  balanced  here  are  the  hoisting  rope  fron 
the  car  to  the  overhead  sheave  and  the  counterweight  ropt 
from  the  counterweight  to  the  overhead  sheave,  denoted,  ir 
Fig.  7,  by  //and  C.  respectively.  The  former  can  be  bal 
anced  by  a  chain  //'  of  equal  weight  and  an  increase  of  th( 
counterweight  by  the  same  amount,  while  the  rope  C  car 
be  balanced  simjily  by  a  chain    C.      Of  course,  two  chains 

would  be  actually  used,  each  weighing  — ^ — . 

14.  All  counterbalancing  means  an  addition  to  the  mov- 
ing masses  of  the  elevator,  whith,  aiiain,  means  an  increasi 
in  the  power  required  to  set  these  masses  in  motion,  as  wcl 
as  greater  braiding  power  to  slop  them.  These  considera 
tions  make  it  desiralde  in  certain  elevator  types  to  foregt 
the  advantages  of  overbalancing. 
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COirNTERBAL.ANCE  "WEIGHTS  AND  GOTDES. 

16.     The    counterweights   consist    generally   of    cast- 
^ron  blocks  carried  in  a   frame   or  on  a  rod  or  rods  and 
g'uided  by  suitable  guideways.     The  blocks  are  made  long 
and  wide,  but  thin,  in  order   that  they  may  take  up  but 
kittle  room.     In  hydraulic  elevators  the  counterweights  are 
Sometimes  attached  to  the  piston  rods,  either  inside  or  out- 
side of  the  hydraulic  cylinder. 

The  counterweight  guides  are  made  of  angle  or  T  iron, 
Seldom  of  wood. 


CONTROT^LIXG  DEVICES. 

16.  Kinds  of  Controlling  Devices. — The  controlling 
devices  of  all  elevators  consist  of  a  power  control,  that  is, 
means  for  shutting  off,  turning  on,  and  regulating  the 
power  at  will  to  start  and  stop  the  car,  and  some  kind  of  a 
brake,  the  function  of  which  is  to  effect  a  prompt  but 
gradual,  and  therefore  safe,  stoppage  of  the  car. 

The  power  control  and  brake  are  essential  parts  of  the 
motor  in  each  case  and  are,  therefore,  located  near  the 
same;  they  are  naturally  different  for  different  kinds  of 
motive  power,  and  will  be  described  at  length  in  connection 
with  the  various  types  of  elevators.  There  is,  however,  with 
respect  to  the  controlling  devices  a  certain  feature  common 
to  all. 

Since  most  elevators  are  operated  from  the  movable  car, 
some  flexible  connection  must  exist  between  the  same  and 
the  controlling  devices  on  the  motor.  The  means  for  making 
this  connection,  which  we  will  call  operating:  devices,  are 
either  mechanical  or  electrical.  The  latter  is  used  to  any 
extent  only  with  a  certain  kind  of  electrical  elevators,  while 
the  mechanical  connection  is  employed  on  all  types  in  the 
shape  of  a  shipper  rope  running  all  the  way  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hoistway  and  either  simply  passes 
through  the  car  or  is  connected  with  some  apparatus  inside 
the  car. 
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17.     IHfTproiU     *>per»tlngr     IJeTlce*".  —  The    simplest 

arrangeiTK-m  is  a  pl;iin  endless  ri>pc  hung  ovpr  one  nr  more 
idlf  rs  ami  attached  to  the  shipper  nhcave 
or  a  lever,  so  that  a  piil!  either  up  nr  ilown 
iin  the  shipper  rope  moves  thcshuiveor 
Icvcr,   which   is  U>caLed    im    or   near  the 
niotcir  and  is  mechanically  connected  to 
the  coiitriilling  devicesof  the  same.     This 
simple  arrangement,  which  Is  shown  di;x.- 
grammatit^ally  in  Fig.  H,  is  open   to  sew-- 
cral  objections,  one  of  which  makes  itsui^c 
iifulcwirjihle  in  connection  with  all  motors 
requiring   a   delicate   adjustment   of   the 
controlling    dfvice,     such     as     hydraulic 
motors  controlled   by  a   pilot   valve   and 
electric  motors,  inasmuch  as  the  operator 
has  no  means  of  telling  the  exact  pasi- 
tion    of    the     cuntriiUing     device.      An- 
other  objection    is   that   there    is    neces- 
sarily   a    great   deal    of    sliding    of    liii: 
ro|)c  through  the  hand  of   the  operator, 
which  is   nut  only  inconvenient,  but  may 
prove    ilangenms    from    broken    strari'ls. 
Fid.  y.  The    operator    should     provide     himself 

with   a  leather  glove  or  use  a  piece  of  rubber  hose  split 

lengthwise. 


18,  In  order  to  overcome  the  objections  to  the  simple 
shipper  rope,  various  devices  have  been  invented  and  put 
into  use.  They  all  have  the  object  of  changing  the 
up-and-down  pull  of  the  rope  into  the  motion  of  a  lever 
or  crank.  In  Kigs.  H)  to  It!  are  shown  a  number  of  these 
devices  as  actually  used,  particularly  in  connection  with 
hydraulic  elevators.  In  tlie  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  10, 
there  is  a  three-armed  lever  .)  in  the  car,  the  long  arm 
of  which  is  to  be  swung  to  the  right  or  left  by  the 
operator.  To  each  of  the  short  arms  is  connected  a  rope  /i 
running  down  over  an  idler  carried  by  another  three-armed 
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lever  B  pivoted  at  the  bottom  of  the  hoistway.  From 
the  idlers  on  lever  B  the  ropes  R,  R  pass  up  again  and 
over  idlers  fixed  at  the  top  of 
the  hoistway,  as  shown.  On 
the  ends  of  the  ropes  are 
counterweights  which 
equal,  and  each  is  somewhat 
heavier  than  the  equivalent 
force  necessary  to  move  the 
controlling  device  of 
motor,  which  is  mechanically 
connected  to  the  third  arm 
of  the  lever  B.  As  will  be 
easily  understood,  the  whole 
arrangement  is  in  equilibrium 
in  any  position  of  the  lever  rj, 
but  the  equilibrium  is  dis- 
turbed as  soon  as  a  pull  is 
eierted  on  it  in  either  direc- 
tion, in  consequence  of  which 
the  second  lever  B  will  follow 
the  motions  of  A  and  stay 
in  a  position  corresponding 
to  that  of  A.  The  top  idlers 
are  shown  in  the  diagram  on 
separate  shafts  or  studs;  in 
reality  they  are  placed  side 
by  side   and    the    downward 

rope  passed  through  the  counterweiglit  nearest  to  it,  as 
shown. in  Fig.  10  {a).  The  weight  is  thus  guided  on  the 
rope.  To  prevent  abrasion  of  the  rope,  a  rubber  ring  is 
inserted  in  the  hole  through  the  weight. 

19.  Another  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  11.  The 
shipper  rope  is  led  from  a  fixt-d  point  n  at  the  ti)])  of  the 
hoistway  over  two  idlers  b  and  c  mounted  on  a  lever  /. 
pivoted  to  the  car  and  handy  to  the  opi;rat<ir.  From  the 
idlers  b  and  c  the  rope  is   carried    farther   down,    around 


I^rj' 


\  toMotOK 


the  shipper  sheave  i>,  and  thence  back  upwards  over 
twu  more  idlers  c'  and  *',  also  attached  to  the  lever  Z.,  and  ! 
is  finally  fastened  ai  the  top  at  d.  While  the  car  moves  ' 
Lip  and  down,  the  shipper  sheate  5  ' 
is  stationary  unless  the  lever  L  is  I 
moved.  By  moving  L  upwards,  the 
part  b  c  S  oi  the  rope  is  doubled  up 
more,  while  the  part  b'  c'  S  is 
straightened  out  an  equal  amount, 
causing  the  sheave  .S  to  talte  a 
position  depending  on  that  of  the 
lever  L,  in  which  position  it  remains 
until  the  lever  is  moved  again.  In 
an  actual  machine  the  idlers  arc 
mounted  on  studs,  b  and  c'  on  one 
stud  and  d'  and  c  on  another  stud, 
which  are  carried  on  a  lever  out- 
side the  car ;  the  pivot  of  the  lever 
is  carried  through  into  the  interior 
of  the  car,  where  It  carries  the 
handle  L'  [see  Fig.  U  {a)].  A 
hand  vvheel  may  be  substituted  for 
!he  handle  Z'. 


are    attached    to 
idlers  it,  b,  c    and  i/a 


2<*.  The  same  idea  that  under- 
li<;s  the  arrangement  of  Fig.  11  is 
embodied  in  Fig,  13,  Here  the 
two  branches  of  the  rope  are 
deflected  so  as  to  pass  over  two 
idlers  /,  /'   on   the  same  stud   and 

er   pivoted    to   the   car;    the   other 

fixed  to  the  car. 


31.  The  devices  shown  in  Figs.  11  and  13  necessitate 
idlers  to  be  carried  on  the  car,  where  they  must,  owing  t» 
the  limited  space  available,  be  necessarily  small.  This 
is  detrimental  to  the  rope,  especially  since  it  is  bent  in 
opposite  directions  in  quick  succession.     These  objections 
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lonot  prevail  in  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  10,  where 
he  idlers  may  be  ample  in  diameter  and  the  ropes  are 
lent  in  one  direction  only. 

22.  Aji  improvement  on  Fig,  13  is  the  operating  device 
hoirn  in  Fig.  13,  in  which  the  ends  of  the  ropes  are 
ttacbed  to  the  car  instead  of  to  moving  weights;  a  single 


ationary  weight  a  attached  by  a  rope  to  a  cross-bar,  or 
ame,  ^  carrying  the  upper  idler  is  substituted  for  the 
oving  weights. 

33.    This  arrangement 
xjn  in  the  manner  show 


las  been  still   farther  improved 
in   Fig.   U.     The  ends  of  the 
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ropes  ihat  were  attached  la  the  car  in  Fig.  13  are  here  also 
attached  to  the  lever  arms,  and  the  two  ropes  leading  from 
the  lever  of  the  two  idlers  arc  crossed.  It  can  easilybe 
seen  that  by  this  means  the  motion  of  the  lever  giits 
twice  as  much  motion  In  the  sheave  as  in  the  arrange- 
meats   shown  in   Pigs.   10   and    \:i. 


xO^ 


24.  The  operating  device  last  described  is  known  as  t-  -* 
Otis  lever,  or  operatlnw  device,  and  is  now  used  almc^^ 
exclusively  on  the  hydraulic  elevators  of  the  Otis  Elevaf/ 
Company.  By  substituting  a  hand  wheel  or  crank  for  the 
lever  in  Fig.  13  and  attaching  the  lower  idlers  to  the  ship- 
per sheave,  a  modification  shown  in  Fig.  1.^  is  obtained  that 
is  found  on  a  gimd  many  elevators  i)f  the  Otis  make  and 
is  called  a  hand -wheel  operating  device.       By  elevator 
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runners  the  operating  devices  are  often  called  controllers 
and  are  spoken  of  as  lever  eontrollei-s,  lianrt-ivheel  oon- 

trollcrs,  etc.  Since  the  term  controller  is  also  given  to  the 
;ombination  of  switches  and  resistances  constituting  the 
controlling  device  proper  in  electric  elevators,  the  practice 
just  mentioned  is  not  followed  here  in  order  to  prevent 
confusion, 

25.  A  common  arrangement  of  a  hand-wheel  operating 
device  is  shown  in  Fig.  10.  The  sheaves  A.  A'  are  sta- 
tionary, but  the  sheaves  J>,  B',  lieing  loosely  mounted  on 
guide  rods,  can  be  shifted  by  means  of  the  hand  wheel  D 
and  chain  E.  The  chain  runs  over  the  wheels  C,  C.  After 
the  explanations  of  the  operation  of  the  dilTerent  operating 
devices  that  have  been  previously  given,  the  operation  of 
this  one  will  be  easily  understood. 


36.  We  can  divide  the  safety  devices  used  on  elevators 
into  two  distinct  classes:  those  that  control  the  power  sup- 
ply, which  we  shall  call  inoloi-  safeties,  and  tlmst  that 
control  the  car  independently  of  the  power  supply,  which 
we  shall  call  car  safeties.  The  former  must  necessarily  be 
treated  in  connection  with  the  various  styles  of  motors  used ; 
the  latter  allow  of,  and  their  importance  warrants,  a  treat- 
ment by  themselves,  which  will  be  given  in  its  proper  place. 


ACCESSOIUES. 

37.  Among  accessories  we  shall  class  all  those  various 
appliances  designed  to  prevent  accidents  from  causes  other 
than  failure  of  the  elevator  or  any  of  its  parts,  and  to 
increase  the  comfort  of  the  traveling  public  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  elevator  service.  Such  ajipliances  are  auto- 
matic gates,  doors,  and  hatchways,   signals,  indicators,  etc. 
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HAND-POWER  ELEVATORS. 


CONSTRUCTION. 

28.  When  an  elevator  is  to  be  used  but  little,  and  espe- 
cially if  speed  of  the  car  is  not  essential,  it  does  not  pay  to 
use  steam  or  other  motive  power;  liancl-po>ver  elevators 
are  then  useful.  With  few  exceptions  they  are  installed  for 
freight  service  only. 

Figs.  17,  18,  19,  and  20  show  several  types  of  hand-power 
elevators.  Those  shown  in  Figs.  18  and  19  are  made  by 
Morse,  Williams  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
those  shown  in  Figs.  17  and  20  by  the  A.  B.  See  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

29.  Motor. — The  motor  of  a  hand-power  elevator  is  rep- 
resented either  by  a  shaft  actuated  through  a  rope  sheave 
and  endless  rope,  the  latter  being  pulled  in  either  direction 
by  hand,  and  examples  of  which  are  shown  in  Figs.  17,  18, 
and  19,  or  it  is  represented  by  a  crank  driving  a  windlass, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  20. 

30.  Transmitting:  Devices. — The  transmitting  devices 
Consist  of  spur  gearing  in  connection  with  either  a  drum  for 
^   rope  or  chain,  as  in   Figs.    17,   19,  and  20,  or  a  friction 
^heave,  as  in  Fig.  18. 

31.  Operating  Devices.  —  The  operating  device  is  a 
Manila  rope,  preferably  a  four-strand  and  **  stevedore" 
^ope;  the  hoisting  and  counterweight  ropes  are  generally  wire 
Topes.  In  the  sidewalk  elevator  shown  in  Fig.  20,  chains 
take  the  place  of  the  rope. 

32.  Cars. — The  cars  in  Figs.  19  and  20  are  different 
from  the  ordinary  cars,  inasmuch  as  they  are  supported  on 
all  four  comers. 

Small  hand-power  elevators  are  used  largely  for  carrying 
small  loads  in  dwellings,  restaurants,  libraries,  etc.,  and  are 
called  dumbivalters.  The  cars  of  these  then  take  the  shape 
of  a  box  with  or  without  shelves. 


lis.  (iuliU'M  anil  C'oiiiilcrw-eltfUt.  —  III  the  tievat 
shown  in  Fig.  ly  g-iiuies  arc  provitled  on  one  side  onl 
The  cotinteTweight  in  Fig.  17  is  Imng  from  a  separate  drur 


in  Fig,  li)  it  is  hung  from  one  of  the  hoisting  drums;  i: 
Fig.  IS  it  is  attached  to  the  other  end  of  the  hoisting  cable 
and  in  Fig.  20  the  counterweight  is  dispensed  with  entirely 
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When  hand-power  elevators  are  balanced,  they  are  generally 
owrbalanced.  


34.  Controlling  Devices. — The  controlling  device  in 
Figs.  17,  18,  and  1!)  consists  only  of  a  brake  B.  which  is  applied 
by  aweight  Jl'anil  is  loosened  by  the  operator  by  means  of 
a  band  rope.     In  the  windlass,  or  winch,  type  of  elevator, 
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shown  in  Fig.  W,  the  brake  is  actuated,  both  in  applyiiij! 
and  loosening  it,  by  operating  the  lever  /.  by  hand. 


the  brake  is  not  applied  automatically,  a  pawl  Pis  thrown 
in  mesh  with  the  gearing  when  the  elevator  is  at  rest. 

35.     Mot^ir   Safeties.  —  Hand-j)ower  elevators  have   no 
taoicr  sa/clifs. 
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OI'BBATION  AND  MAINTRNAXCE. 

36.  Tb<  mechanisms  of  hand-pijwiT  elevators  are  so 
simple  that  any  one  can  operate  them  without  difficulty; 
nevertheless,  no  less  care  should  be  exercised  in  handling 
them  than  imwcr -driven  elevators.  Carelessness  and  negled 
will  prove  jiist  as  dangerous  with  hand-power  elevators  as 
with  any  other  type. 

37.  Hand-power  elevators  cannot  be  operated  from  the 
car,  but  arc  oiwrated  from  any  floor;  a  person  riding  on  the 
same  has  n«  contnil  over  its  movements  and  takes  consider- 
able risk.  In  operating,  the  operator  lifts  the  brake  and 
pulls  the  hiind  rupe.  In  the  design  shown  in  Pig.  IT,  be 
must  hold  on  to  the  brake  rope,  or  rheck-liue,  as  it  is 
called,  as  long  as  the  car  is  to  move.  This  necessity  h 
avoided  by  the  arrangemcDt  shown  in  Figs,  18  and  19,  ihe 
check-line  passing  over  a  number  of  small  friction  piilli;y> 
that  give  enough  friction  to  the  rope  to  hold  the  brake  on 
or  off  after  the  operator  has  moved  it  by  either  an  upward  '•< 
downward  movement  of  the  hand.  This  device  fs  a  peculiarity 
of  the  hand-power  elevators  built  by  Morse,  Williams  &  0) 

38.  As  the  first  and  foremost  rule  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  an  elevator  is  built  for  a  certain  ma.ximum  load 
and  that  this  load  should  never  be  exceeded, 

39.  All  elevators  should  be  started  and  stopped  gradu- 
ally. It  takes  more  power  to  run  an  elevator  up  to  a 
required  speed  than  to  maintain  that  speed  thereafter;  this 
additional  starting  power  is  the  greater  the  shorter  the  time 
within  which  the  necessary  speed  is  attained,  and  tlie 
greater  is  also  the  stress  in  all  parts  of  the  machinery. 
[..ikcwise,  it  takes  considerable  power  to  stop  a  moving 
elevator,  which  power  is  supplied  by  the  braking  device, 
and  which  is  required  to  lie  the  greater  the  quicker  the 
elevator  is  stopped.  Thus,  if  an  elevator  is  stopped  too 
quickly,  enough  stress  may  be  put  on  the  braking  device  to 
destroy  it,  causing  accident.  In  hand-power  elevators  there 
is  hardly  any  danger  from  quick  starting,  but  there  is  from 
a  sudden  application  of  the  brake,  cspL-cially  if  the  elevator 
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is  underbalanced   and,  as  is  often  done,  allowed  to  attain 
considerable  speed  in  descending. 

40.  The  drums,  sheaves,  and  gears  should  be  frequently 
insp>ected  as  to  their  fastenings  to  the  shaft. 

41.  The  brake  needs  particular  attention,  as  the  safety 
of  the  elevator  depends  on  it. 

4!2.  If  any  car  safety  is  provided,  as  there  should  be, 
the  same  should  be  examined  frequently  and  carefully  until 
the  of>erator  is  satisfied  that  it  is  in  good  working  condition; 
its  parts  should  be  kept  well  oiled  and  should  be  kept  elean,  to 
avoid  their  sticking  and  refusing  to  act  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency. 

CARE  OF  WIRE  ROPES,   CABLES,   AXD  GUIDES. 

43.  All  that  is  said  in  Arts.  44  to  51  applies  to  all 
elevators,  inasmuch  as  in  all  of  them  wire  rope  is  used  more 
or  less  and  all  have  guides. 

44.  The  wire  ropes  used  in  elevator  work  are  made  with 
hemp  centers,  to  make  them  more  pliable  and  thus  more 
durable,  on  account  of  the  short  bends  over  comparatively 
small  pulleys,  or  sheaves.  Galvanized  rope  should  not  be 
used;  the  thin  coating  of  zinc  soon  wears  off,  leaving  the 
wires  exposed  to  rapid  deterioration  by  corrosion. 

45*  The  wire  ropes  should  be  examined  often  and  care- 
fully; hoisting  cables  should  be  condemned  as  dangerous 
when  the  wires  (not  the  strands)  commence  cracking. 
Wire  ropes  used  for  hoisting  should  under  no  circumstances 
be  spliced. 

46.  Wire  rope  must  be  handled  much  more  carefully 
than  hemp  rope,  inasmuch  as  it  is  liable  to  kink  and  twist, 
which  must  be  av^oided  on  account  of  the  harmful  effect. 
Wire  rope  is  best  mounted  on  a  reel  that  can  be  placed  on  a 
spindle  to  pay  out  the  rope.  If  received  from  the  supply 
house  without  a  reel,  the  rope  should  be  paid  out  by  rolling 
the  coil  over  the  ground  like  a  wheel.  Wire  rope  should  be 
lubricated  like  other  moving  machinery  parts  to  preserve  it. 
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To  prevent  rusting,  raw  linseed  oil  should  be  used  and 
applirti  with  a  piece  of  sheepskin.  The  J.  A,  RoebJing  Sons 
Co.  recommend  to  mix  thclinseed  oil  with  the  equal  partsof 
Spanish  hrown  nr  lampblack.  The  Otis  Elevator  Company 
rccomraeiid  a  mixture  of  7  parts  of  linseed  oil  and  3  parts  of 
tar  oil.  Another  good  preserving  lubricant  is  made  by 
heating  and  mixing  well  cylinder  oil,  graphite,  tallow,  and 
vegetable  tar.  When  the  ropes,  or  cables,  as  they  are  called 
frequently  in  elevator  work,  have  once  become  well  soaked, 
they  need  oiling  only  about  every  third  or  fourth  month. 
They  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  dirty  and  gummy. 

47.  In  replacing  worn  ropes,  particular  attention  must 
l>e  given  to  the  fastenings.  In  ail  cases  where  the  ropes  arc 
replaced  for  the  first  time,  it  is  best  to  carefully  reproduce 
the  joint  as  it  was  originally  made  by  the  makers  or  instal- 
lators.  An  engineer  taking  charge  of  an  elevator  plant  will, 
however,  sometimes  find  rope  fastenings  of  an  inferior  kind 
made  hy  his  predecessor,  It  may,  therefore,  be  in  order  to  call 
attention  to  the  principal  methods  used  by  manufacturers. 

48.  The  shackle  used  by  the  Otis  Elevator  Company 
is  shown    ill   Fig.  21.     It  consists  of  a  split  rod,  the  two 

li-j;s  ,1,  ,■(  I'f  which  are  bulged  out  and  provided 
with  noses  at  the  ends.  A  collar  B  straddles 
the  legs  and  eventually  abuts  against  the  noses. 
The  rope  is  brought  through  the  collar,  bent 
over  a  thimble  r,  and  passed  back  again  through 
the  collar,  after  which  the  free  end  is  fastened 
by  wrapping  with  wire.  The  wrapped  end  of 
the  rope  should  be  at  least  8  inches  long.  The 
inside  surfaces  of  the  legs  A  and  the  outside 
T  ~~?    surface  of  the  thimble  are  concave  to  conform 

I £    with    the  rope.      Instead  of  the  wire  wrapping, 

O  clamps  are  sometimes  used;    the  wrapping  is  to 

Fin,  31.        be  preferred,  however. 

49.  Another  fastening  is  shown  in  Fig.  22.  The  rope  is 
passed  through  a  socket  A  forming  part  of  the  shackle; 
then  it  is  untwisted  for  a  short  distance  and  the  individual 
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wires  bent  double.  The  socket  is  then  filled  with  molten 
lead,  or,  better,  with  Babbitt  metal,  which  should  be  of  the 
best  quality.  The  sockets  should 
be  warmed  before  the  metal  is 
poured  to  prevent  chilling. 

50«  In  fastening  the  rope  to  the 
drum,  it  must  be  observed  that  at 
the  lowest  position  of  the  car  the 
rope  must  still  encircle  the  drum 
several  times  to  reduce  the  stress 
at  the  point  of  fastening. 

51*  The  guides  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  gummy  and 
should,  therefore,  be  cleaned  from 
time  to  time  —  about  twice  a 
month  —  and  freshly  lubricated.  Gummy  guides  cause 
the  car  to  alternately  stick  and  free  itself,  making  its 
motion  jerky;  and  a  bad  case  of  sticking  may  cause  the 
car  to  drop  a  distance  great  enough  to  break  the  cable  and 
thus  cause  serious  accident.  In  cleaning  guides,  a  judicious 
occasional  use  of  kerosene  oil  is  recommended.  For  a  lubri- 
cant on  steel  guides  good  cylinder  oil  is  used;  some  use  a 
composition  that  is  seven-eighths  cylinder  oil  and  one-eighth 
plumbago,  well  mixed.  Wooden  guides  are  greased  with 
No.  3  Albany  grease  or  lard  oil;  a  mixture  of  tar  oil  and 
wax  is  also  recommended  by  some. 
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Fig.  22. 


BELT    ELEVATORS. 


DEFINITION. 

52.  The  term  belt  elevator  is  applied  to  that  class  of 
elevators  that  are  driven  directly  by  belts  from  line  shaft- 
ing, which  shafting,  in  turn,  may  be  driven  by  any  prime 
mover  and  may  be  used  for  driving  other  machinery  at  the 
same  time.  Belt  elevators  are  used  for  freight  service 
principally,  seldom  for  passenger  service. 
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53.     The  shafl  fnmi  which  the  power  is  taken  revolve; 


(.ijiuimially    in    tlie    same    direction    inileptniJently    of    the 
jnoiioii    <j{    the    elevator  —  that    is,     uncontrolled     by    the 
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operator.  The  power  is  iransniUlcd  from  ihis  shaft  to  the 
elevator  machine  either  direct,  if  the  shaft  is  conveniently 
'ocated,  or  by  a  countershaft.  In  either  case,  the  shaft  or 
countershaft  carries  a  wide  pulley  that  drives  two  bells,  an 
open  one  <?,  Fig.  23,  and  a  crossed  one  d.  The  elevator 
machine  c  is  preferably  placed  on  the  ceiling,  as  shown,  to 
save 'floor  space,  but  it  may  be  put  on  the  floor  as  well. 
In  many  cases  it  will  be  possible  to  place  it  directly  over  the 
hoistway  and  thus  save  the  expense  of  overhead  sheaves. 


6ENBRAI.   DE8C-RIPTIOW   OF  PARTS. 

54.  Following  up  the  various  parts  again  in  the  order 
named  in  Art.  3,  they  present  themselves  as  follows: 

The  motor  of  a  belt  elevator  is  simply  a  shaft  carrying 
two  loose  pulleys  and  one  tight  pulley;  it  is  designated  by 
M  in  the  various  illustrations  following  hereafter. 

The  transmilting  devices  consist  of  either  worm-gearing 
or  spur  gearing  connecting  the  shaft  lif  with  the  drum, 
worm-gearing  being  by  far  the  more  common  arrangement. 

When  counterbalancing,  worm-geared  belt  elevators  are 
,g;eneraliy  overbalanced;  spur-geared  ones  are  not,  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  worm-gearing  works  much  smoother 
than  spur  gearing;  it  starts  and  stops  gradually,  offering 
.much  more  resistance  during  the  period  of  getting  up  speed, 
and  acts  as  a  kind  of  brake  by  itself  in  bringing  the  elevator 
to  rest.  The  addition  to  the  moving  masses  due  to  over- 
;b3lancing,  therefore,  greatly  increases  the  j'erkiness  of 
.motion  in  spur-geared  machines,  while  it  has  little  influence 
l^faat  way  in  worm-geared  ones. 

The  controlling  devices  consist  of  a  pair  of  belt  shifters. 
constituting  the  power  control,  and  a  brake,  both  being 
operated  simultaneously  by  a  shipper  rope. 


CONSTRTJCnON  OP  CONXItOLLISQ  DEVICES. 

55.  In  a  belt  elevator  the  controlling  devices  must  be 
^Constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  following  require- 
Bments  are  fulfllled : 
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(a)  When  the  shipper  sheave  is  in  the  central  position, 
both  belts  must  be  on  their  respective  loose  pulleys  and  the 
brake  must  be  oh, 

{^)  When  the  shipper  sheave  occupies  the  extreme  right- 
or  left-hand  position,  one  belt  must  be  on  the  tight  pulley, 
while  the  other  must  be  on  its  loose  pulley,  and  the  brake 
must  be  oj^. 

(c)  In  their  respective  driving  or  non-driving  positions, 
the  belt  shifters  must  be  locked  in  place,  so  that  they  can- 
not be  accidentally  shifted. 

(d)  It  must  not  be  possible  to  throw  the  shipper  sheave 
over  too  far. 

(^)  The  central  position  of  the  shipper  sheave  must  be 
distinctly  defined,  so  as  to  give  the  operator  warning  against 
overthrowing  the  sheave  from  the  one  extreme  position  to 
the  other.     It  is  evident  that  this  danger  always  exists. 

56.     The  requirements  stated  in  Art.  55  are  met  in  vari- 

^^s  ways  in  practice.     Fig.  24  shows  in  a  diagrammatical 

^^y  a  typical    arrangement  for  this  purpose.     The  figure 

^oes  not  represent  an  actual  machine,  but  was  prepared  to 

^how   the   various  elements  of  a  belt  elevator,    separately 

^^plaining  their  functions.     The  shipper  sheave  5  has  two 

^^rti  grooves  into  which  enter  corresponding  pins  /,  /'  on 

^he  ends  of  the  belt  shifters  is.  It'. 

The  cam  groove,  it  will  be  noticed,  has  one  concentric 
Middle  portion  and  two  eccentric  side  portions. 

When  the  sheave  is  in  a  central  position,  as  shown,  both 

l>elts  are  on  their  respective  loose  pulleys.     A  pull  down- 

'^ards  on  the   shipper    rope   R   swings  the  shipper  sheave 

Ground  to  the  left;  the  pin  /)  of  the  left-hand  belt  shifter 

inters  the  left-hand  eccentric  portion  of  the  cam  groove  and 

is  thus  forced  to  the  right,  while  the  other  pin  /'  travels  in 

the  concentric   portion   of    the    groove    and    thus   remains 

stationary.     The  open  belt  is  thus    shifted  on   to  the  tight 

pulley  P while  the  crossed  belt  remains  on  its  loose  pulley; 

the  elevator  car  then  ascends.     On  pulling  upwards  on  the 

rope  /?,  the  reverse  takes  place  and  the  elevator  car  descends. 
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Oji  tin-  liiih  nf  ihc  shipper  sheave  a  V-shaped  cam  gn>ivc 
is  formed,  into  which  enters  a  pin  ^  in  the  middle  of  a  lever 
that  carries  on  the  iine  end  a.  Iirake  shoe  />  and  on  the  nthi-r 
a  weight  H'  which  Utter  is  *o  connected  to  it  by  means  u[  a 
system  of  links  thai  it  tends  to  keep  the  brake  on  the  light 
pulley;  a  swing  of  the  sheave  cither  to  the  right  or  left  lifts 
ofj  iho  brake.      Thus  rciiniremenls  [a)  and  {/>),   Art.  fl.>, 
are  fulfilled.     Requirement  (r)  is  met  by  the  shape  of  thtcam 
groove,  and  not  only  are  the  shifters  locked  to  the  sheave  in 
whatever  position  the  same  may  be  in,  but  also  while  one 
shifter   is  being   moved   the  olher   is  held  ptjsilively  and 
immovably  in  place  by  virtue  of  the  concentric  position  t>* 
the  cam  groove. 

Requirement  ((/)  is  met  by  the  proper  length  of  th^ 
groove,  and  requirement  (r)  by  the  sharp  corner  o(  ih^' 
V  groove,  which  will  make  itself  distinctly  felt  to  the  toucf*- 
of  the  operator. 

R7,  As  already  said,  the  simple  shipper  rope  is  used  (ut^ 
an  operating  device,  specJal  devices,  such  as  described  ii*- 
Arts.  18  to  %&,  being  uncalled  for,  owing  to  the  compara — 
tively  slow  speed  of  belt  elevators  and  to  the  fact  that  thes^ 
ear  I)egins  to  move  only  after  the  belt  has  been  shipped  »- 
considerable  distance,  so  that  it  requires  but  little  skill  tc^ 
complete  the  shift  during  the  accelerating  period,  of  the  car- 

MOTOIt  SAl'KTIES. 

58.  I-lmit  Stops  on  t'lilpper  Itopc. — In  all  elevators 
that  arc  run  by  motive  jiowcr  the  danger  exists,  if  no  pro- 
vision be  made  against  it,  that,  through  the  operator  failing 
to  arrest  the  car  on  time,  the  car  or  counterweight  may  be 
hoisted  against  the  overhead  work,  causing  damage  and 
accident.  Such  danger  docs  not  exist  in  hand-power  eleva- 
tors with  their  slow  speed,  the  rcsislance  immediately  being 
felt  by  the  hand  when  the  car  strikes  an  obstruction.  It  is, 
therefore,  <ineof  the  provisos  in  every  pnwcr-elevator  design 
that  the  power  be  shut  off  and  the  car  he  automatically 
arrested  at  the  limit  of  its  travel  up  or  down. 
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The  means  adopted  for  this  purpose  are  called  limit  stops, 
and  are  of  various  designs.  In  all  cases  where  a  shipper 
rope  passes  straight  through  the  car,  knobs  or  buttons  are 
clamped  on  the  same,  against  which  the  car  strikes  when 
nearing  its  upper  or  lower  limit  of  travel,  thus  operating 
the  shipper  sheave  automatically.  This  means,  of  course, 
operates  only  as  long  as  the  shipper  rope  is  iiiTart.  As  it 
may  easily  occur  that  thu  shipper-rope  coimection  is  broken 
or  the  rope  is  otherwise  ineffective,  limit  stops  arc  also  always 
provided  <in  the  motor  itself. 

59.  Limit  Stops  on  Motors, — For  drum  elevators  the 
most  common  arrangement  is  that  shown  in  Fi^.  ^5.     hetA 


be  a  continuation  of  the  drum  shaft  shown  broken  off  in 
Pig  24.  A  screw  thread  is  cnt  on  this  shaft  and  a  gear- 
wheel «,  the  hub  of  which  forms  a  nut,  is  placed  on  the 
threaded  portion  of  the  shaft;  this  gear-wheel  meshes  with 
another  similar  wheel  «'  bolted  to  the  shipper  sheave.  It  is 
evident  that  when  the  sheave  is  stationary  and  the  drum 
rotates,  the  gear-wheel  ;i  will  be  i>revcnied  from  revolving 
with  the  drum  shaft,  but  will  travel  on  the  same  in  an  axial 
direction  either  towards  or  from  the  drum,  according  to  the 
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sense  of  rotation  of  the  latter.  The  hub  of  the  wheel  «  has 
claws  on  either  side,  as  shown,  corresponding  to  similar  claws 
formed  on  two  other  nius  tii  and  tii'  that  are  clamped  iiy  jam 
nutsy  andy,  or  in  some  other  manner,  securely  to  the  drum 
shaft  A.  Now,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  when 
wheel  n  travels  either  way.  it  will  eventually  be  engaged 
by  either  one  of  the  revolving  nuts  in  ?>r  m'  and  be  swung 
around,  carrying  with  it  the  shipper  sheave,  with  the  effect 
of  cutting  off  the  power  and  applying  the  brake.  The 
nuts  III  and  ;«'  can  easily  be  adjusted  to  any  position  on 
the  threaded  portion  of  the  drum  shaft,  and  can  thus  be 
made  to  act  when  the  car  reaches  the  upper  or  lower  limit 
in  the  hoist  way. 


ai^xcK-cxaix  sapktt. 
(»0.  Should  the  elevator  car  be  obstructed  in  its  descent 
by  gummy  guides  or  for  any  other  reason  and  the  motor 
continue  to  pay  out  the  cable,  the  car  would,  if  released 
suddenly,  drop  and  most  likely  break  the  cable,  causing 
damage;  or  should  the  car  not  drop,  hut  be  resting,  for 
instance,  on  the  bottom  of  the  hoisiway,  the  slack  cable 
might  still  cause  damage  by  getting  into  revolving  parts  of 
the  machine.  In  any  case,  if  the  hoisting  cable  becomes 
slack,  it  will  quickly  be  riding  over  itself  on  the  drum  or 
otherwise  get  entangled  and  must  be  straightened  out  again, 
which  entails  much  labor  and  annoyance.  A  frequent  occur- 
rence is  a  slack  cable  produced  by  a  careless  handling  of  the 
shipper  rope.  It  can  often  be  noticed  that  when  an  operator 
in  goin^  up  has  missed  his  landing,  he  hastily  reverses  the 
machine  to  make  his  error  good;  the  residt  is  that  the  hoist- 
ing cable  becomes  slack.  Now,  most  car  safeties  are  so 
arranged  that  they  will  bind  the  car  to  the  guides  on  the 
cables  becoming  slack.  In  his  perplexity  at  the  sudden 
stoppage  of  the  car,  the  operator  is  likely  to  forget  to  shift 
the  shipjKfr  rope  so  as  to  stop  the  macJiine,  and  the  latter 
goes  on  paying  out  rope.  Provision  is  made  against  such  an 
emergency  by  contrivances  called  slack-cable  safeties. 
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Fig.  25  shows  the  principle  underlying  such  an  arrange- 
ment: An  idler  /  travels  axially  on  its  shaft  s  with  the 
hoisting  rope  along  the  drum.  The  shaft  s  is  supported 
on  levers  /,  r  pivoted  in  a  convenient  manner.  A  cord  c 
leads  from  the  arm  /"  of  the  lever  /'  over  sheaves  to  a  bell- 
crank  by  one  arm  of  which  is  weighted,  while  the  other 
engages  a  clutch  C.  As  long  as  the  hoisting  rope  //is  taut, 
the  idler  i  is  pushed  outwards  against  the  weight  on  the  bell- 
crank  d;  but  should  the  hoisting  rope  become  slack,  the 
weight  on  the  bell-crank  d  will  cause  the  clutch  C  to  engage 
with  a  gear-wheel  ^  mounted  loosely  on  the  drum  shaft,  and 
will  cause  the  same  to  revolve  with  the  drum  shaft.  The 
gear-wheel  ^  meshes  with  another  gear-wheel  /i  fastened  to 
the  shipper  sheave,  so  that  the  latter  will  be  swung  around 
when  the  hoisting  cable  becomes  slack. 

61,  The  principles  illustrated  by  Figs.  24  and  25  are 
found  embodied  in  all  belt  elevators  in  various  ways. 


EXAMPLES  OP  BELT  ELEVATORS. 

62.  Fig.  26  is  a  plan,  elevation,  and  side  view  of  a  worm- 
geared  belt-elevator  machine  built  by  The  Whittier  Machine 
Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  designed  to  be  placed 
on  the  floor.  While  there  is  no  particular  difficulty  about 
understanding  the  operation  of  the  machine,  a  few  explana. 
tions  will  nevertheless  be  in  order.  The  machine  has  two 
worms,  one  left-handed  and  one  right-handed,  actuating  two 
worm-wheels  that  mesh  together.  This  combination  pre- 
vents the  end  thrust,  which  is  unavoidable  in  single- worm 
machines  and  saves  the  power  necessary  to  overcome  the 
frictional  resistance  due  to  it.  There  is,  consequently,  also 
no  wear  to  the  end  of  the  shaft,  and  no  step  bearing  is 
required,  as  in  single- worm  machines. 

With  regard  to  the  controlling  devices,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  belt-shifter  cam  groove  is  continuous.  Special 
provision  is,  therefore,  made  against  throwing  the  sheave 
over  too  far  by  fastening  a  stop-plate  T  to  the  frame,  and 
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by  stops  /,  /  formed  on   the  hub  nf   the  shipper  sheave,  as 
shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  26  (rf)- 

The  central  nnn-driving  position  of  the  controlling  device 
's  made  perceptible  to  the  hand  of  the  operator  by  nicking 
'he  brake  cam,  as  shown  in  dotted  lines  at  a  in  Fig.  3(i. 

The  limit  slops  are  arranged  practically  in  the  same  man. 

''^'"  as  in  the  typical  drawing  given  in  Fig.  35.     The  slack- 

'^able  safety  is,  however,  radically  different,  inasmuch  as  the 

/vision  of    the   hoisting    rope   is   not    made    use   of;    but, 

^tead^  the  weight  of  one  or  more  turns  of  rope  hanging 

■^tti  the  drum  underneath  in  case  the  cable  should  become 

^*^fc.     For  this  purpose  a  rod  r  is  placed  across  and  under- 

^^t-h   the   drum,   which   rod  is   attached  to  the  end  of  a 

*"ght -actuated  lever  that  is  tripped  and  closes  the  clutch  C 

^Cn  there  is  any  weight  resting  on  the  rod  r.     Both  kinds 

B  *    slack-cable  safeties  are  extensively  used. 

^K^  ^i3.     Fig.  27  shows  a  tyorm-geared eleviitor  built  by  Morse, 
^Pvilliams&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Per^ylvania.    In  this  machine 
^Vhe  various  requirements-  arq  ftflfjjlc^  Ijy  slightly  different 
^Bbeans  than  havepo  far  been  shown,  although  the  principles 
fire  the  same.    The  difference  lies  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
belt  shifters  are  moved.  .  Instead  of  the  shipper  sheave  carry- 
ing the  cam,  the  belt-jihifter  bars  ri  and  li  have  slotted  cam 
^  pieces  a'  and  d'  attached  to  them,  arrd  the  sheave  carries  two 
uttons,  or  projections,  /  and  /',     It  is  easily  seen  that  the 
ffect  is  the  same  as  when  the   shipper  sheave  carries  the 
,  with  one  advantage.      As  -will   be  shown  presently,  it 
1  good  deal  of  complication  in  the  way  of  gearing  to 
Hit  the  shipper  sheave  loosely  on  the  drum  shaft  instead  of 
iplacing   it  on  a  separate  stud,    nc  shaft,    in    line   with    the 
s  (lone  in  the  machines  shown   in  Figs.  24 

;r,  throws  the  center  of  the  shipper  sheave 

i'ith  the  shifter  bars,  the  distance  between  must 

vcr.      When  using  a   cam  on  the  sheave,  this  is 

e ordinarily  by  interposing  double-arm  levers  /and  /',  as 

9lown  in  Fig.  38,  so  that  one  advantage  is  gained  at  the 
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sacrifice  of  another  in  that  case.  By  arranging  the  parls 
a»  in  Fig.  27,  the  necessity  of  the  <Ioub!e-armtd  levers  it 
avoided,  making  the  machine  so  much  simpler.  Both  types 
are  in  extensive  use,  however. 


Reverting  to  Fig.  27,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  turning  the 
sheave  to  the  right,  for  instance,  the  right-hand  belt  will  be 
shifted  on  to  the  tight  pulley  ,J  by  virtue  of  the  button  p' 
entering  the  cam  groove  on  the  corresponding  shifter-bar 
cam  piece  a' .  The  left-hand  button  /,  however,  will  leave 
its  cam  b'  entirely,  and  if  no  provision  were  made  against  it, 
the  left-hand  shifter  would  be  unprotected,  that  is,  liable  to 
be  shifted  accidentally.  To  avoid  this,  that  is,  to  lock  the 
stationary  shifter  bar  in  place  while  the  other  is  being 
moved  (see  requirement  {c),  Art.  55),  a   circular  groove  ^ 
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is  formed  in  the  shipper  sheave  5,  which  fits  over  pins  // 
and  h!  inserted  in  the  shifter  cam  pieces  a'  and  b\ 

The  central,  or  non-driving,  position,  as  well  as  the 
extreme  right  and  left  positions,  are  strongly  defined  to  the 
operator  by  the  shape  of  the  brake  cam,  which  has  a  wide, 
flat  surface  for  the  neutral  position  and  two  smaller  flat 
surfaces  for  the  end  positions,  with  the  effect  that  when 
either  of  the  corners  c  or  c*  of  this  cam  passes  through  a 
position  vertically  below  the  center  of  rotation,  the  sheave 
will  come  to  a  quick  and  sudden  stop. 

64.     It  was  mentioned  in  Art.  63  that  by  placing  the 
shipper  sheave  on  the  drum  shaft  a  simpler  arrangement  for 
the    limit   stops   can   be   had.     The  usual  arrangement   is 
clearly  shown  in  Figs.  27  and  28.     The  shipper  sheave  is 
provided  with  a  yoke  j,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  hub. 
The  yoke  has  formed  on  it  a  feather  or  rib  /",  upon  which 
slides  the  traveling  nut  n  that  eventually  engages  with  the 
fixed  nuts  m  and  m^  in  the  manner  already  described.     It  is 
thus  seen  that  the  gearing  shown  in  Figs.  24  and  26  is  dis- 
pensed with.     The  yoke  arrangement  is  in  most  extensive 
use  and  is  found  on  almost  every  drum-elevator  machine. 


OPERATION  AN1>  MAINTEXAXCE  OF  BEL.T  ELEVATORS. 

65.  The  operation  of  belt  elevators  requires  but  little 
skill,  the  speed  being  comparatively  slow;  nevertheless,  a 
certain  amount  of  practice  is  required  to  **make  the  land- 
ings "  exactly. 

66.  The  operator  should  never  rely  on  the  limit  stops 
to  make  a  top  or  bottom  landing,  but  should  always  operate 
the  rope  as  at  any  intermediate  floor.  The  limit  stops  are 
provided  for  an  emergency  and  not  for  general  use.  They 
should  be  tried,  however,  once  or  twice  every  day,  to  see  if 
they  are  operative  and  correctly  set.  The  operator  is  to 
be  cautioned  against  sudden  reversals  of  the  controlling 
device. 
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71,    Worm-gearing   when    new   should,    if   possible,    be 
iess  heavily  loaded  than  when  run  in.     A  judicious  observ- 
ance of  this  rule  is  sure  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  gearing 
considerably.      Although  conscientious  manufacturers  run 
^^  their  worm-gearing  before  shipment,  they  can  naturally 
^0  So  only  to  a  limited  extent.     It  is  said  that  the  best  oil 
'^  Use  on  the  worm  bath  is  castor  oil.     The  fact,  however, 
^«a.t  castor  oil  thickens  when  it  becomes  heated  and  that 
^^re  or  less  heat  is  developed  on  worm-gearing,  makes  it 
^^^irable  to  use  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  castor  oil  and  1  part 
^^   the  very  best  cylinder  oil.     Upon  getting  warm  the  cylin- 
^r  oil  runs  freely,  thus  compensating  for  the  property  of 
^^stor  oil  mentioned. 

72.  Particular  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  lubrication 
^f  the  thrust,  or  step,  bearings  of  the  worm,  which  should 
V>e  renewed  as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  cutting,  since  they 
\vill  rapidly  go  from  bad  to  worse.     The  step  is  generally 
made  adjustable.     The  adjustment  should  be  such  that  there 
is  a  little  end  play  for  the  worm-shaft,  say  a  scant  thirty- 
second  of  an  inch.     This  end  play  gives  the  oil  a  chance   to 
enter  between  the  bearing  surfaces  at  every  reversal  of  the 
worm. 

If  the  steps  are  screwed  up  too  tight,  they  will  run  hot  at 
once  and  soon  seize.  The  same  as  the  worm  and  wheel,  the 
step  bearing  requires  to  be  run  until  a  full  uniform  bearing 
surface  is  attained  by  a  mutual  adjustment  through  wear  of 
the  journal  and  its  step.  This  mutual  adjustment  can  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  placing  a  leather  washer  behind  the 
step. 

73.  Overhead  sheave  boxes  must  not  be  neglected. 
They  should  be  kept  lubricated  with  heavy  grease  in  sum- 
mer, with  an  addition  of  cylinder  oil  in  winter. 

74.  Belt  elevators  should  ordinarily  not  be  run  at  a 
greater  car  speed  than  GO  feet  per  minute.  The  pulley 
speed  should  not  exceed  400  revolutions  per  minute. 
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[  82.  When  the  car  is  at  rest,  the  reversing  valve  occupies 
Ftlw  position  shown  in  Fig.  30  {c),  where  all  ports  are  cov- 
ered. A  motion  of  the  reversing  valve  in  an  upward  direc- 
liiinwill  start  the  engine  and  hoist  the  car;  a  downward 
motion  of  the  reversing  valve  will  let  the  car  descend, 

■The  stem  R  of  the  reversing  valve  (see  Fig,  29)  is 
Bittached  to  a  lever  L  that    is  actuated  by  a  rack  Q   and 


pinion  P  from  the  shipper-sheave  shaft  7",  which  latter  is 
also  connected  to  the  brake  lever  I'  by  a  chain  f^.  The 
leration  of  the  brake  is  plain  from  the  drawing. 
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84i     The    reversing    valve    in    the    machine   sitown 
Fi}!.  :il  (it),  which  is  a  C'rano    Mronn-Keare*!  Bteam  e 
vat«r,    ii>  somcwltat   different    from   the   Otis   valve  ji 
(l«scrilwd.     Its  at-tion  will  be  understood  from  Fig.  31  (i),  {. 
(>/),  and  (i).     rig.  31  (r)  is  a  vertical  section  through  li 
twii  engine  cylinders  and  the  valve  chest  showing  the  stean 
distributing  slide  valves  I '  I"  in  section  and  a  front  vie*  t 
the  reversing  valve  A",  whilw  Fig,  31  (*),  (r),  antl   (f/)  an 
transverse   sections  showing    the    three    positions  of  the 
reversing   valve.     The  action  is  as  follows:     Steam  enters 
through  tlie  pipe  a,  Fig.  31  (f),  the  steam  chest  .i.     If  iht 
reversing   valve   R   is   moved    to    the    position    shown  in 
Fig.  .11   (i),  the  port  c  is  opened,  thus  allowing  steam  to 
fliiw  through  the  passage  C  into  the  cylinders,  while  liie  ''; 
exhaust  ]>asses  through  passage  /•',  i«>rt  P,  cavity  A  of  ihe    ' 
reversing  valve,  exhaust  port  r,  and  duct  /  into  the  annus- 
phere.      To  slop,  the  reversing  valve  is  moved  ti»  the  posJiwn 
shown  in  Fig.  31  (c),  when  it  closes  the  passages  /i  and  C. 
To  reverse  the  machine,  the  reversing  valve   is  moved  to 
the  position  shown  in  Fig.  31   (</).     Steam  then  enters,! 
through  a,  as  before,  but  goes  through  port  6  and  [os- 
sage  li  to  the  distributing  valves  K,  f",  while  the  exh.iiist 
passes  through  passage  C  and  port  f. 

85.  The  manner  in  which  the  engine  is  reversed  may  be 
cxpliiined  as  follows :  The  port  r  and  passage  C  connect  with 
the  steam  passage  s,  and  the  port  i  and  passage  S  connect 
with  the  steam  passage  /  in  the  valve  seat  of  each  engine. 
With  Ihe  rcvti-sing  valve  in  the  jmsilion  shown  in  Fig,  31  (b), 
the  live  steam  is  adinittc<I  through  s  into  the  central  cavity  ii 
of  the  steam  valvi-s,  while  exhaust  takes  place  through  /.  It 
is  thus  seen  that  llie  valves  are  now  indirect.  When  the 
reversing  valve  takes  the  pnsillon  shown  in  Fig.  31  {</), 
the  live  steam  passL-s  through  i  and  J>  and  through  /  into 
the  steam  valves,  while  now  the  exhaust  steam  passes 
through  s  into  the  cavity  //  of  the  reversing  valve,  and  thence 
into  (■  andy,  and  finally  into  tile  atmosphere.  In  this  posi- 
tion the  steam  valves  act  as  direct  valves  and  give  a  motion 
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in  the  engines  contrary  to  that  obtained  when  the  valves 
act  as  indirect  valves. 

86.  There  is  no  brake  shown  on  this  machine.  The 
worm  having  a  sufficiently  low  pitch  to  make  it  self-locking. 
a  brake  is  often  dispensed  with.  When  used,  however,  it 
TOnsisIs  of  a  wooden  brake  shoe,  which  is  pressed  against 
the  wheel  by  means  of  springs  and'  released  by  live  steam. 


87.    In  the  machine  shown  in  Fig.  33,  which  is  a  belt  and 
^pur-gear  steam  elevator  built  by  the  Otis  Elevator  Company, 


— jSpur-gear  ste 
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th':  m.-1'hiiH:  shown  in  Fig.  :il.  Among  the  controllinS' 
'l'-vii'!s  iti  Uiis  m;iLlHne  is  l<->  be  noted  the  heart-shape<J 
dr.-ik':  larn  (',  ihr  (Icep  nuich  nf  which  marks  the  central, 
nT  ii'iii-driviii^f.  |M>siiti'jn  <.f  the  omtnilling  mechanism. 

Ml».  l-'it;  :u  is  an  I'xample  nf  a  bt-lt  and  worm-geared 
'•l<-v;il'.r  I'liill  l>y  'l")ic  Whitiit-r  Machine  Company,  now  con- 
s.,li.ial.-.l  with  til.-  Otis  i:i,.vatnr  Cnnipany. 

1M>.     Molor  sarvticv.— M..tor  safeties  are  provided  in  all 

c:isi:s,  cither  in  ihu  shape  of  limit  stops  of  the  ordinary  yoke 
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pe,  as  shown  in  Figs.  3H  and  33,  or  of  special  design  with 
I  the  same  underlying  principle  as  shown  in  Fig.  31  («). 

91.  The  device  used  in  the  machine  shuwn  in  Fig.  31 
I  has  some  additional  features,  and  is,  therefore,  shown  in 
I  detail  in  Fig.  35. 


The  winding-drum  shaft  carries  a  pinion  /,  Pig.  35  (a), 
meshing  with  a  gear^.     This  latter  gear  has  a  second  pin- 
ion /',  which  is  solid  with  it  and  meshes  with  another  gear^' 
lounted  loosely  on  the  winding-drum  shaft,     This  gearing, 
1  is  similar  to  the  back  gearing  of  a  lathe,  is  such  that 
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the  gear  g'  will  make  less  than  one  revolution  for  the 
whole  number  of  revolutions  of  the  drum  shaft  necessary 
to  lift  the  car  to  the  top.  To  the  gear  g'  is  attached  a 
drum  having  long  slots  [see  Fig.  31  (a)]  into  whifh  are 
fitted  adjustably  the  cams  r,  c',  shown  in  Fig.  31  (a)  and 
Fig.  35  (b),  {c),  and  (</).     These  cams  are  located  on  tht 


drum  if  ill  different  planes  and  have  two  or  more  steg 
as  shown,  and  engage  eventually  each  one  of  two  spri™ 
actuated  tri^rgers/,  /'  mounted  in  rockers  r,  r'  on  a  stud  ai 
in  planes  foiTes]>onding  to  those  of  the  cams.  One  of  t. 
rockers,  which  are  rigidly  connected  to  form  one  piece,  H 
an  arm  a,  to  which  is  connected  the  rod  i'  leading  to  t 
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valve  lever  w,  as  shown  in  Fig.  31  {a).  When  the  car 
reaches  the  top  or  bottom,  respectively,  of  the  hoistway, 
either  cam  c  or  c\  as  the  case  may  be,  engages  its  particular 
trigger  /  or  /'  and  pulls  or  pushes  the  valve  rod  v. 

Fig.  35  (b)  shows  the  position  of  the  various  parts  when  the 
car  is  about  midway  in  the  elevator  shaft.     Suppose  now 
the  car  to  go  up;  then,  as  it  nears  the  limit  of  its  upward 
travel,  the  cam  c'  will  engage  the  trigger  /'  with  the  first  one 
of  the  steps  and  thus  move  the  valve  rod  tf  until  the  trigger 
passes  over  the  first  step,  as  shown  in  Fig.  35  (c).     This  will 
slow  down   the  car;    on  a  farther   motion  of   the  car  the 
second  step  of  the  cam  will  come  into  contact  with  the  trig- 
ger, pulling  the  valve  rod  still  farther,  thus  slowing  down 
the  car  still  more,  and  so  forth,  until  the  steam  valve  is 
entirely  closed  and  the  car  stops. 

98.    The  gradual  choking  off  of  the  steam  supply  by  the 
successive  steps  has  the  effect  that  with  a  heavy  load  on 
^he   car  the   latter  will  finally  reach  the    top    very  much 
^^ower  than  with  a  light  load,  and  may  even  stop  short  of 
^*5e  last  landing.     Conversely,  if  the  apparatus  is  so  adjusted 
^^^t  with  a  heavy  load  the  car  will  finally  stop  at  the  lowest 
^^ixding,  it  may  do  so  with  a  light  load,  but  only  very  slowly 
^^d  even  may  not  reach  the  landing.     The  apparatus  illus- 
trated in  Figs.  31  and  35  provides  for  these  conditions,  inas- 
much as  it  permits  the  operator  on  the  car  to  operate  the 
Controlling  device  to  some  extent  even  after  the  automatic 
^top   has   performed    its    function.      This   is    accomplished 
l:)y  making  the  triggers  /,  /'  spring  actuated.     The  springs 
Vill  not  yield  to  the  action  of  the  cams,  the  pressure  being 
a   transverse   one,   but    they  will    yield   if   a  pull  or  push, 
respectively,  is  exerted  on  the  valve  rod  v  by  the  operator. 
Thus,   if   it  is   found,   for  instance,   that  after  the  cam  c' 
[see  Fig.  35  (c)]  has  acted  upon  the  trigger  f  so  as  to  slow 
down  the  car,  the  latter  moves  too  slowly,  the  operator  may 
pull  on  the  rod  7'  and  bring  it  into  the  position  shown  in 
Fig.  35  (^),  the  spring  of  said  trigger  permitting  this,  and 
thus  partly  reopen  the  steam  port. 
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the  gear  ^'  will  nuke  less  than  one  ^ -'^  -'  different 
whole  number  of  revolntimu  of  the  ■''  ■>  ' "  '^''t:  ^'isk  Jis  a 
to  lift  the  car  to  the  top.  To  the  ■  >'  -'  ""'"""i  and  gear 
drum  having  long  slots  [see  Fig.  -^  ''-  Tliis  plate  has  a 
fitted  adjusubly  the  cams  c,  t",  s'"-"C'-'tcd  to  the  disk  rf  in 
Fig.  35  (*),  (c),  and  (</).  Thei"''  "^^  adjustable  stops  and 
.  jrn  with  it,  thus  centering 


--i.,.i-li.<-,-ii>lt?  safeties  are  gca- 

'  UFTs,  ^ililinugh  shown  onif 

-    'nisiMt  in  ull  casesofand 

- '^f  the  wituling  drum  and  lo 

<iy  the  wi:igl)t  of  any  looie 

so  dt;|jrcssed,  it  Feleasa  a 

-'i,  acts  upon  the  ctmtndliiic 

Tlie  aforesaid  rod  is  Kenin 

weight  at  tv.     In  Fig.  33,  the 

r<iwj  in  a  clutch  that  causes  the 

»ive  rock  shaft. 


»  MATNTKSANC*. 

-tt-am  elevator  is  ezceedinglr 

■  every  one  able  to  ninasteam 

■t  tie  bestowed  on  the  hoist- 

L:..ty  appliances;    the   weights 

ing  usually  great,  the  risk  to 

i'V  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 


I 


-^.  attention  must  be  paid  par- 
\  Ijreakage  of  this  belt,  it  will 

I  .ill  there  is  upon  it  on  the 
lilts  if  the  latter  should  pro\-e 
I'.rforms  a  duty  much  more 

It  runs  aver  a  large  and  a 
■'.  til  give  it  as  great  as  possi- 
'.lil  [.lulley ;  it  must also  fua  in 
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*bat  there  is  always  con- 

M'fore,  be  of  the  best 

ivt  ii    oared   for.      The 

■  iiiiurd  stock;  the  pieces 

■  u  li   a  wav  that  the  hide 

li.     The  pieces  should  be  well 

;;■      They  should  not  be  more 

:ii']in^  laps,  and  should  be  joined 

a  i.m:^^  a  perfect  joint.     K  straight 

f  under  any  circumstances.     Besides 

■   :  .  liic  cement  used  must  be  very  pliable 

■    -:;.'ri  turn  of  the  belt  under  the  idler  and 

!  |.  :::•}•.     The  belt  should  be  riveted  as  a  pre- 

':-!  a  ]a[>  becoming  loose,  so  that  the  rivets  may 

li:.-     I'  i<i'tive  laj)  together  until  it   is  discovered  and 

cinj;  belts  must  not  be  resorted  to,  as  the  laces  soon 
:,  due  to  running  over  the  small  pulley, 
is  recommended   by  elevator  men  to  give  the  belt  an 
.ional  dressing  with  castor  oil  to  keep  it  pliable. 
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(PART  2.) 


ELECTRIC  ELEVATORS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

*•     Treating  elevators  in  the  order  of  their  development, 

"^  hydraulic  elevator  would  follow  after  the  steam  elevator, 

^^^Use  the  electric  elevator  is  the  latest  competitor  in  the 

^'d.     Nevertheless,   as  most  electric  elevators   are  of  the 

'"^rn  type,  and  therefore  similar  in  many  ways  to  hand, 

^*t,  and  steam  elevators,  they  will  be  considered  before  the 

^^^er  type. 


l}n>IRECT-CONNECTED   KLECTRIC   KliEVATORS. 


BELT-COXNECTED,   IIELT-SIIIFTIXG  ELEVATORS. 

2.  The  first  mode  of  application  of  the  electric  motor  to 
^levator  machinery  was  simply  a  substitution  of  an  electric 
niotor  for  whatever  kind  of  power  was  previously  used  for 
driving  the  line  shafting  of  an  ordinary  belt  elevator.  The 
rtiotor  was  started  by  an  ordinary  main  switch  and  starting 
box  and  ran  continuously  in  one  direction,  the  elevator 
being  controlled  in  the  same  manner  as  other  belt  elevators. 
If  such  an  elevator  is  not  in  constant  use,  the  electric  motor 
must  be  stopped  and  started  frequently,    which,    with    an 

§  38 
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ordinary  switch  and  hand  starting  box,  compels  the  operator 
111  go  to  the  starting  box  every  time  the  elevator  is  used. 
To  avoid  this,  the  switch  and  starling  box  are  operated  by  a 
hand  rope  running  through  the  car  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  shipper  rope,  or  to  avoid  the  handling  of  the  two  ropes, 
the  shipper  rope  may  serve  both  for  shifting  the  belts  and 
for  cperating  the  switch  and  rheostat. 


3<  <leueral  I>(«crli>tlou, — By  introducing  a  reversing 
switch  instead  of  the  single  switch,  the  motor  can  be 
reversed  by  reversing  the  current  in  the  armature.  The 
necessity  for  two  belts,  an  open  and  a  crossed  one,  is  then 
obviated,  and  one  belt  between  the  countershaft  and  eleva- 
tor machine  is  sufficient,  this  belt  being  shifted  from  a  lixise 
pulley  to  a  light  one  to  start  the  car  in  either  direction, 
that  is,  up  or  down. 

4>  Belt-shifting  electric  elevators  being  nothing  but 
combinations  of  lielt  elevators  with  an  electric  motor,  we 
can  confine  our  remarks  with  respect  to  the  various  parts 
of  these  elevators  to  motors  and  conlrulling  devices,  all  ihc 
other  parts  being  the  same  as  in  ordinary  belt  elevators. 

5.  Motors. — For  belt-shifting  elevators,  continuous-cur- 
rent, constant-potential,  shunt-wound,  single-speed  motors 
are  generally  used,  ;iiid  since  the  motor  starts  without  load, 
no  rush  of  current  that  might  injure  the  armature  takes 
place  at  starling.  Any  kind  of  alternating-current  motor 
may  be  used  for  bclt-sliiftiiig  elevators  when  the  motor  runs 
continuously.  When,  however,  the  motor  is  to  be  stopped 
and  started  frequently,  polyphase  synchronous  motors  or 
induction  motors  must  be  used,  because  these  motors  will 
start  by  themselves,  while  single-phase  motors  will  not. 

6.  Couti-oIIIuK  IJevlees. — Aside  from  the  belt  shifters 

in    belt-shifting  elevators,    the  ]X)wer  control   consists  of  a 
switch   and   a   rheostat.     For   combinations   in   which   the 
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motor  runs  continuously  in  one  direction  and  is  started  and 
stopped  only  occasionally,  the  ordinary  switch  and  starting 
box  operated  by  hand  are  sufficient.  If,  however,  the 
switch  and  rheostat  are  to  be  operated  by  a  hand  rope  or 
other  operating  device  from  the  car,  special  mechanisms 
become  necessary,  since  the  simple  pull  on  the  hand  rope 
cannot  give  the  necessary  motions.  To  prevent  a  possible 
damaging  rush  of  current  in  starting  such  an  electric  motor 
as  is  used  in  elevator  work,  the  main  switch  is  closed  with 
all  the  starting  resistance  in  the  armature  circuit,  which 
resistance  is  then  gradually  cut  out  as  the  speed  of  the 
motor  increases,  until  the  motor  is  finally  (when  running  at 
its  normal  speed)  connected  directly  to  the  mains.  After 
stopping,  this  resistance  should  all  be  in  again,  so  as  to 
make  the  apparatus  ready  for  the  next  start;  and  since 
starting  may  follow  quickly  upon  stopping,  this  restitution 
of  the  apparatus  to  its  starting  conditions  after  stopping 
must  be  effected 
quickly.  When  the 
switch  and  starting 
box  are  manipulated 
by  hand,  the  above 
requirements  can  be 
easily  fulfilled,  but 
not  when  they  are 
operated  together 
from  a  hand  rope. 
To  obtain  the  re- 
quired motions,  va- 
rious contrivances 
have  been  devised 
and  are  largely  used. 
A  few  examples  are 
given, 

7.  Heotianlcally 
Operated  Rheo- 
stats. —  The  most 
natural       way      to 
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gradually  cut  out  the  starting  resistance  as  the  speed  oi  the  1 
motor  increases  is  to  mechanically  connect  the  starting  box  1 
to  ibe  motor  shaft.  Fig,  1  shows  an  apparatus  made  by  the 
Automatic  Switch  Company  and  designed  to  be  used  vrilh 
motors  running  always  in  one  direction,  that  is,  in  our  case, 
with  an  indirect-connected  or  belt-shifting,  non-reversiblt 
elevator  machine.  The  pulley  /'is  belted  to  a  smaller  pulley 
on  the  motor  shaft  ur  countershaft  and  drives  a  shaft  S 
having  formed  on  it  a  Iw-o-totiihed  pinion  /.  When  ihc 
motor  is  running,  a  rack  /f  is  drawn  into  mesh  with  ihc 
pinion  /  by  means  of  an  electromagnet  E  energized  by  a 
coil  in  shunt  with  the  motor  circuit.  As  soon  as  the  cir- 
cuit is  closed  and  the  motor  commences  to  revolve,  the 
rack  ascends  and  with 
it  the  contact  bar  i'lhat 
is  carried  on  its  upper 
end.  The  contact  bar 
passes  successively  ovtr 
the  contacts  C,  gradu- 
ally cutting  out  resist- 
ance. As  soon  as  the 
current  is  broken,  the 
magnet  i.s  deeiiergized 
and  the  contact  iirni 
P'°  «  drops  back,  the  rack  Ji 

springing  out  of  gear  with  the  pinion. 

8.  In  connection  witli  the  starter  shown  in  Fig.  1.  a 
simple  snap  switch  is  used,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  2;  the 
action  of  this  will  be  readily  understood.  It  is  operated 
either  by  hand  or  by  a  separate  hand  rope  or  cord  running 
parallel  to  the  shipper  rope  in  the  hoistway. 

n.  Fig.  3  is  a  diagram  of  an  installation  using  the  start- 
ing box  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Fig.  4  is  a  diagram  of  the  connec- 
tions; this  will  prove  useful  to  engineers  wishing  to  drive 
existing  belt  elevators  by  an  electric  motor. 

10.  In  case  a  belt-shifting  elevator  is  to  be  run  with  a 
single  belt,   the   motor  must  be   reversible.     A  reverslnff 
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ivlich  is  then  used  instead  of  the  single  snap  switch  shown 
1  Fig.  2.  Such  a  reversing  switch,  made  by  the  Automatic 
witch    Company,    is  shown  in  Fig.  ■'*,  which    alsu    i;ivc.s  a 

higr^un    lit"     the    connections.      The    n  vi  r-.in;,'-    .-u  ii,  li    hiis 


iour  sets  of  contacts  u.  h,  a',  b' ,  each  consisting  of  three 
;,  and  two  blades  B  and  B' ,  which  are  insulated  from 
tach  other.  The  clips  are  connected  with  the  terminal; 
9if   the   various   parts    (motor   armature,    field,    resistance. 


1 


ind  starter  magnet),  as  shown.  When  the  switch  is 
pulled  up,  lilade  B  connects  the  three  clips  at  a  and 
blade  B'  connects  the  three  clips  at  b.  This  allows  the  cur- 
rent to  flow  through  the  armature,  the  shunt  field,  and  the 
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rcsistam-c.  :iml  iheeltvator  ascends.  When  the  reversing 
switch  is  pulled  down,  IS  connects  the  three  clips  at  a' 
together  and  H'  connects  the  three  clips  at  b'.  This 
reverses  the  flow  of  the  current  through  the  armature, 
because  the  wires  on  the  switch  that  connect  the  upper  and 
lower  horizontal  clips  are  crossed;  the  current  in  the  shunt 
field  flows  in  the  same  direction,  no  matter  whether  the 
switch    is    up  or   down;   hence,   pulling  down   the   switch 

•3 


run- 


@ 


reverses  the  motor.  The  terminals  of  the  armature  resist- 
ance arc  shown  at  1  and  2;  -i  and  4  are  the  terminals  of  the 
magnet  that  throws  the  rack  into  and  out  of  gear.  With 
this  explanation  the  student  will  iie  able  to  trace  the  path  of 
the  current  without  difficulty. 

11.  It  is  often  observed  on  opening  the  circuit  that 
there  is  considerable  sparking  at  the  clips  connected  to  the 
shunt  field.  This  is  due  to  the  self-induction  of  the  field. 
To  reduce  this  sparking,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  connect  across 
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the  shunt  a  series  of  incandescent  lamps  having  a  combined 
voltage  of  from  C  to  8  times  that  i>f  tlie  line  current ;  that  is, 
in  case  a  llO-volt  lighting  current  is  used,  a  series  of,  say, 
four  220-voit  lamps  is  inserted,  through  which  the  induction 
current  of  the  field  is  discharged.  Since  the  starter  is  belted 
I'l  the  machine  or  countershaft,  it  will  be  reversed  with  it; 
it  must,  therefore,  be  so  arranged  that  it  will  lift  the  cross- 
bar B,  Pig.  1,  no  matter  in  which  direction  the  motor  runs. 
This  is  done  in  this  kind  of  starter  by  substituting  for 
the  two-toothed  pinion  /  an  eccentric  operating  a  pawl. 
Otherwise  the  "  reversible  starter  "  is  the  same  as  the  "  non- 
reversible ■'  one. 

13.  Another  kind  of  mechanically  operated  starter  is 
shown  in  plan  and  elevation  in  Fig,  6,  It  is  made  and 
patented  by  the  Otis  Elevator  Company.  Its  action  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  apparatus  described  in  the  foregoing  article 
in  so  far  that  it  is  not  connected  mechanically  to  the  motor 
or  countershaft  but  to  the  main-switch  spindle,  and  the 
gradual  cutting  out  of  resistance  is  obtained  by  a  dashpot. 
The  following  description  is  taken  from  the  patent  specifi- 
cations: 

A  box  A  contains  in  its  rear  part  A'  resistance  coils,  and 
in  its  front  part  the  operating  mechanism,  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  which  consist  of  a  snap  switch  /,  an  arm  3  for  oper- 
ating the  snap  switch,  and  a  brush -carrying  arm  S,  which 
brush  operates  in  connection  with  a  resistance  device  W ;  the 
brush  arm  3  is,  in  the  present  instance,  provided  with  a  coun- 
terbalance 9  and  controlled  by  a  dashpot  ^  \  arm  3  is  mounted 
on  a  shaft  5,  by  means  of  which  it  is  operated  in  the  manner 
described  later. 

The  switch  1  comprises  essentially  a  knife  blade  7, 
mounted  on  a  pivot  6,  adapted  to  engage  and  disengage 
the  contacts  8,  S,  and  connected  to  this  knife  is  a  cam  16  hav- 
ing a  notch  17,  into  which  projects  the  end  of  the  arm  3  for 
moving  the  cam ;  the  cam  is  further  provided  with  recesses 
and  projections  !S,  with  which  a  spring  catch  /.5  cooper- 
.,  under  the  stress  of  a  spring  IS'  for  holding  the  switch 
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in  different  positions  and  for  making  it  complete  its  move- 
ments after  it  has  been  started,  so  as  to  produce  the  sudden 
engagement  and  disengagement  in  the  manner  well  known 
in  connection  with  soap  switches.  The  arm  :3  is  rigidly 
connected  to  the  shaft  5  so  as  to  move  therewith,  while  the 
brush -carrying  arm  r*  is  loosely  mounted  on  the  shaft  .5;  inter- 
posed between  the  two  arms  is  a  catch,  or  stop,  so  arranged 
that  the  arm  aJ  may  move  independently  of  the  arm  d  when 
the  parts  are  in  one  position,  but  when  it  is  moved  in  the 
opposite  direction  and  the  arm  3  is  in  another  position,  they 
»ill  move  together.  This  catch  consists  of  a  projection  if 
on  the  hub  of  the  arm  3  working  in  a  slot  S'  in  the  hub  of 
the  brush-carrying  arm  3. 

The  brush-carrying  arm  3  carries  a  brush  Jl  adapted  to 
bear  on  the  resistance -con  tact  device  JO,  and  the  contacts 
are  arranged  so  that  the  contact  12  will  permit  a  consider- 
able movement  of  the  brush  before  any  of  the  resistance  is 
cut  out.  While  the  contacts  13  are  connected  by  the  resist- 
ances in  box  compartment  A'  in  the  usual  way,  the  con- 
tact Ji  is  connected  directly  with  the  line;  so  that  while  the 
.brush  is  on  the  contact  13  all  the  resistance  is  included  in 
the  circuit,  and  as  it  sweeps  over  contacts  IS  more  or 
less  of  the  resistance  is  cut  out  until  it  bears  on  the  con- 
tact J4.  when  all  the  resistance  is  out  of  the  circuit.  This 
resistance  device  10  is  made  on  the  arc  of  the  circle  and  is 
adjusted  in  the  box  by  means  of  lugs  and  bolts  engaging 
slots  in  the  frame  of  the  box. 

In  the  figure,  the  circuit  is  shown  open  and  ail  the  resist- 
ance is  included  in  the  circuit,  the  catch  2'  bearing  on  one 
side  of  the  slot  3'  of  the  brush-carrying  arm  3,  holding  the 
parts  in  the  position  shown.  If,  now,  the  shaft  5  is  turned 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  that  is,  to  start  the  motor,  the 
arm  ^  operating  through  the  cam  ifi  will  move  the  switch 
blade  7  so  as  to  engage  the  contacts  S,  the  spring  catch  hi 
riding  over  the  projection  IS  and  tending  to  complete  the 
throw  of  the  switch  arm  as  it  enters  the  adjacent  depression 
on  the  other  side  of  the  projection  IS,  making  a  snap  switch. 
The   catch   J'    moves   through   the   slot  J'  and   leaves  the 
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brush-carrying  arm  S  free  to  move,  which,  under  the  influence 
of  the  counterbalance  9,  it  commences  to  do  at  once,  bui 
movement  is  retarded  more  or  less  by  the  dasbpot  4-  The 
parts  are  so  arranged  that  before  the  brush  11  moves  off 
the  resistance  contact  J3,  the  switch  1  has  closed  the  circuit 
through  the  contacts  S  and  the  brush-carrying  arm  moves 
gradually  over  the  resistance  contacts,  cutting  them  out, 
until  the  brush  11  hears  on  the  contact  I4,  by  which  time 
the  motor  has  come  up  to  speed.  When  the  shaft  5  is  turned 
in  the  direction  opposite  the  arrow,  that  is,  to  stop  the  motor, 
the  projection  £'  bears  on  the  side  of  the  slot  3'  so  thai  as 
the  arm  5  is  turned  to  open  the  switch  1,  the  brush  1!  is 
moved  over  the  resistance  contacts,  insuring  the  inclusion 
of  the  resistance  in  the  circuit.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
slot  17  in  the  cam  If!  is  of  such  dimensions  as  to  permit  the 
inclusion  of  a  greater  part  of  the  resistance  contacts  before 
the  knife  blade  7  is  actually  moved  from  the  contacts  *. 


13.   SoleuoUI  Itlicostats.— 

Instead  of  the  weight  !', 
Fig.  C,  a  solenoid  is  used  in 
many  starting  devices.  This 
pi^rmits  the  rheostat  to  be 
mounted  separate  from  the 
switch,  no  mechanical  connec- 
tion between  the  two  beiuK 
recjuired.  The  switch  alone 
is  mechanically  operated  b; 
the  hand  rope  or  other  oper 
ating  device.  Fig.  7  show, 
one  form  of  solenoid  rheostat, 
as  manufactured  by  the  Elek- 
tron  Manufacturing  Company. 
The  armature  current  enters 
at  the  binding  post  1,  whenc 
goes  to  the  contact  arm 
through  the  series  of  re: 
ances  A',  and  out  at  the  binding 
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post  2.  The  solenoid  current,  taken  from  the  main  switch, 
enters  at  binding  post  5,  goes  through  the  windings  of  the 
solenoid  S,  and  leaves  at  binding  post  J.  As  soon  as  the  main 
switch  is  closed,  the  solenoid  is  energized  and  draws  in  the 
iron  plunger  P.  raising  the  arm  A,  and  thus  making  the  con- 
tact piece  at  the  end  slide  over  the  sectors  R'  of  the  rheostat 
and  cutting  out  resistance  from  the  armature  circuit.  In 
order  that  this  may  be  effected  gradually,  the  other  end  of 
the  arm  A  is  connected  by  a  rod  with  a  piston  fitting  in  a 
dashpot  D.  In  moving  downwards,  this  piston  must  dis- 
place the  air  in  the  dashpot,  and  the  speed  with  which  this 
may  be  done  is  regulated  by  the  stop-cock  C.  To  bring  the 
apparatus  back  to  its  original  position  at  the  breaking  of  the 
circuit,  the  piston  end  of  the  arm  is  provided  with  a  spring  / 
that  is  put  in  tension  while  the  resistance  is  cut  out.  On 
opening  the  circuit,  the  spring  pulls  up  the  arm  and  dashpot 
piston,  and  in  order  that  this  may  be  effected  quickly  the 
dashpot  has  a  relief  valve  that  will  open  while  the  piston  is 
going  up. 

14.  The  apparatus  described  in  the  foregoing  articles  as 
applicable  to  belt-shifting  elevators  are  used  for  a  number 
of  other  purposes,  among  which  their  connection  with 
electrically  driven  pumps  for  hydraulic  elevators  is  of 
special  interest. 


DIRECT-CONPTECTED    ELECTRIC    ELEVATORS. 


DrRECT-CONTTECTED,   BELTRD  El-ECTItIC  ELEVATOR. 

15.  The  second  step  taken  in  the  development  of  the 
electric  elevator  was  the  elimination  of  the  countershaft  and 
the  tight  and  loose  pulley,  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  a 
belt  connecting  the  motor  directly  with  the  elevator  machine. 
The  mechanisms  used  in  belt  elevators  for  shifting  the  belt 
then  became  superfluous.  Although  the  elimination  of  the 
countershaft  seems  a  small  and  natural  step  to  take,  it  makes 
a  great  change  in  the  working  conditions  of  the  elevator, 
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ice  in  the  belt-shifting  types  the  motor  starts  witbout 
oad,  which  \s  apiilicd  only  after  the  motor  has  attained  its 
lormal  speed ;  while  in  the  direct -connected  type,  the  motor 
nusi  start  under  load,  There  is  nothing  gained  by  having 
the  motor  and  the  elevator  separate  and  belled  together, 
md  therefore  direct -connected  belted  elevators  are  never 
used;  they  are  described  here  only  to  help  us  to  arrrnc 
gradually  at  the  form  of  elevator  now  commonly  used. 


DmRCT-i  >    KLEVATOBS. 

16.     Connecllon  I  uti  Machines. — The  work- 

;  conditions  of  the  nccted  belled  elevator  arc 

lot  changed  when  the  >  onpled  directly  to  the  shaft 

of  the  elevator  machir  he  modern  type  of  electric 

vator  this  is  always  i:  notor  being  mounted  on  the 

Tie  base  with  the  mai ne- 

n.     Motorn. — Since    in  cl-connected    electric  ele- 

vators the  motor  must  start  ;r  load  and  must,  therefore. 
have   a    strong  torque,  it  i  also  get  up  speed  rapidly 

though  gradually.  Of  these  two  conditions  the  last-named 
one  is  fulfilled  by  peculiar  controlling  devices  that  are 
described  bviow,  while  the  first-named  one  is  fulfilled  by  the 
constniction  of  the  motor  itself,  which  is  generally  of  the 
compounii-wound  type — -a  series-fieid  coil  serving  to  give 
the  necessary  torque  at  starling  and  the  shunt  coil  steady- 
ing the  field.  The  series  coils  are  generally  cut  out  when 
the  motor  has  attained  normal  speed,  after  which  the  motor 
runs  as  a  simple  shunt-wound  motor. 

Of  akcrnaling-eurrent  motors,  only  the  two-phase  or 
three-phase  induction  motors  prove  satisfactory  for  direct- 
connected  elcL-tric  elevators,  since  they  will  start  under  load 
witJi  sufficient  tortjue.  These  motors  behave,  as  far  as  their 
action  in  the  elevator  combination  goes,  just  like  shunt- 
wcitind  c<intimious-currcnt  motors. 

IS.  Tnin«nillltnnr  l>evlc<'s.— The  transmitting  devices 
between  the  motor  and  car  consist,  with  few  exceptions,  of 
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worm-gearing,  drum,  and  rope.  The  worm-shaft  is  ahn(^st 
invariably  coupled  to  the  motor  shaft  by  a  flange  coupling, 
serving  at  the  same  time  as  a  brake  pulley.  Both  single 
worm-  and  double  worm-gearing  are  used,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  illustrations  given  farther  on,  the  double  worm  being 
used  mostly  on  heavy  machines,  to  avoid  the  end  thrust  of 
the  worm-shaft.  Such  heavy  machines  are  also  frequently 
provided  with  back  gearing.  Ordinarily,  however,  single 
worm-gearing  is  used,  great  care  and  ingenuity  being  dis- 
played in  the  design  of  the  step  bearings  for  the  w<^rm. 

19,  Ooanterbalancln^. — Direct-connected  electric  ele- 
vators of  the  drum  type  are  always  overbalanced. 

20,  Controlling:  Devices. — The  power  control  of  direct- 
connected    electric   elevators    is   entirely   electrical,    there 
being  no   belts  to  shift  or   similar  mechanical   operations 
to  perform;  but,  besides  breaking  the    current,   the  motor 
'iJust  be   reversed.     Hence,  besides  the  simple  snap  switch 
3^d  rheostat   already  mentioned    in  connection  with  belt- 
shifting    electric  elevators,   a  reversin/a:  s>vit<»h    or   pole 
^Ixanjfer  is  needed. 

In  elevator  practice,  the  complete  apparatus  necessary  to 
^Ontrol  the  electric  motor — the  power  control,  as  we  have 
^^lied  it — is  called  a  controller,  especially  if  the  various  parts 
^f  it  are  built  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  separate, 
^elf-contained  piece  of  machinery.  A  number  of  different 
Corms  of  such  controllers  are  used  by  the  various  manufac- 
turers of  electric  elevators,  and  they  will  be  described  with 
the  various  designs  shown. 

21.  Brakes. — The  braking  arrangements  used  are  either 
entirely  mechanical,  that  is,  such  as  are  used  in  connection 
with  belt  and  steam  elevators,  or  electrical  mechanical,  or 
wholly  electrical. 

23.  Operating  Devices. — In  the  majority  of  electric 
elevators  the  operating  devices  are  mechanical,  such  as  hand 
ropes,  hand  wheels,  and  levers.      Electrical  operating  devices 
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are  being  introduced,  however,  with  success  in  connection 
^^ith  the  magnet  system  of  control,  which  is  described  later. 

23.    Motor  Safeties,— Motor  safeties  are  used  in  various 
forms;  they  are  either  mechanical  or  electrical  or  both. 


EXAMPIiES  OF  EliECTBIC  EliEVATORS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

24.  The  examples  of  electric  elevators  here  given  do 
not  represent  all  the  various  designs  in  the  market,  nor  does 
the  order  in  which  they  are  described  indicate  any  superiority 
of  design  of  one  make  over  another.  A  careful  study  of 
these  will  give  a  f>erson  enough  insight  into  the  construction 
and  operation  of  this  class  of  machinery  to  enable  him  to 
handle  other  makes  of  machines. 


EliEKTRON  ELEVATORS. 

25.  Motors. — Fig.  8  is  an  end  and  side  elevation  of  an 
electric  elevator  made  by  the  Elektron  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. The  motor  is  the  well-known  Perret  multipolar 
machine,  shunt-wound. 

26.  Transmitting:  Devices. — The  transmitting  devices 
are  single  worm-gearing,  drum,  and  rope.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  step  bearing  of  the  worm  is  shown  in  Fig.  9. 
Alternate  phosphor-bronze  and  steel  disks  are  used  to  dis- 
tribute the  wear.  The  worm-shaft  is  attached  to  the  motor 
shaft  by  means  of  a  flange  coupling  /%  which  serves  at  the 
same  time  as  a  brake  pulley. 

27.  Simple  Controller. — The  Elektron  Manufacturing 
Company  uses  various  kinds  of  controllers  for  various  kinds 
of  elevators.  The  simplest  arrangement  used  is  a  double- 
throw  switch  attached  to  the  hub  of  the  shipper  sheave  S, 
Fig.  8,  and  a  solenoid  rheostat  placed  anywhere  conveniently 
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near  the  machine;  such  a  rheostat  is  shown  in  Fig.  7  and 
another  form  in  Fig.  10. 


FlO.  0. 

The  switch  consists  of  a  casting  .-J,  Fig.  8,  supported 
on  the  frame  of  the  machine  and  carrying  four  sets  of 
clips  C,,  C„  and  C"/,  t",',  ti*  which  the  necessary  line,  field, 
armature,  solenoid,  and  electric- brake  connections  are  made 
us  shown  below.  The  switch  blades  B,,  5,  attached  to  the 
shipper  sheave  engage  the  clips  C^,  C\,  or  t",'  C,'  for  the  up 
trip  and  the  down  trip,  respectively.  In  Fig.  8  the  bladt-s 
are  shown  in  their  neutral  position;  that  is,  when  the  ele- 
vator is  at  rest.  It  will  be  seen  that  to  start  the  elevator 
up  or  down,  the  sheave  with  the  blades  must  be  turned 
through  an  arc  of  135°.  the  clips  being  set  at  right  angles. 
This  long  travel  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  rheo- 
stat arm  time  to  fall  back  into  its  starting  position  before 
the  current  in  the  armature  can  possibly  be  reversed ;  it  also 
helps  to  reduce  sparking  and  flashing  at  the  clips. 

28.  Ordlnarj-  Brake. — -The  brake  used  in  these  machines 
is,  for  ordinary  service,  a  simple  mechanical  one,  which  is 
released  by  a  cam  on  the  shipper  sheave  through  a  system  of 
levers  and  applied  by  a  weight,  as  with  belt  elevators.  For 
passenger  service,  an  electrical-mechanical  brake  is  used, 
which  is  released  by  an  electromagnet  and  applied  by 
gravity.     This   arrangement   is   shown  in  Fig.  8,  in  which 
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the  brake  magnet  is  marked  B;  the   rapidity  of  action  of 
the  same  is  regulated  by  a  dashpot  D. 


29.  Fig.  II  15  a  diagram  of  the  electrical  connections 
Rbetween  the  switch,  rheostat,  brake,  and  motor.  It  will  be 
'  useful  to  follow  out  these  connections.  The  lines  are  con- 
nected through  the  fuses /.y  and  the  double-pole  switch  s  to 
the  elevator  switch  at  the  binding  posts  L^  and  /.,.  Sup- 
posing the  blades  of  the  switch  to  be  thrown  to  the  right, 
^that  is,  across  the  clips  d",  and  t-",.  and  the  current  to  enter 
kt  the  binding  post  /,„  then  it  passes  first  to  clip  1  of  the 
set  C^,  whence  it  divides  by  means  of  the  switch  blade 
among  the  clips  2,  3,  and  4-  From  3  it  passes  to  binding 
post  /.„  thence  through  the  field  windings  of  the  motor, 
back  to  the  binding  post  L^,  thence  to  the  clip  d  of  set  C„ 
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"ver  the  blade  crossing  this  set  of  dips  to  clip  a,  thence  to 

''inding  post  i,  and  to  the  line,  th  us  completing  the  shunt  cir- 

•"'lit  fur  the  field.     From  clip  3  the  current  goes  to  the  binding 

^"^st  L,,  through  the  solenoid  windings  of  the  rheostat  R  to 

'he  binding  post  r,  of  the  rheostat  to  the  binding  post  /.,  of 

^"^  switch,  to  clip  c  of  set  C,  over  the  blade  to  the  clip  a, 

°    the    binding   post  i,    to    the    line,    thus  completing   the 

''"cuit  through  the  solenoid.      From  clip  4  the  current  goes 

'-'  binding  post  L„  thence  through  the  armature  of  the  motor 

**    the  binding  post  r,  of  the  rheostat,  through  the  lower 

^1  f  of  the  resistance,  through  the  rheostat  arm  and  the  upper 

"^If  of  the  resistance  to  binding  post  r^,  to  Z,,,  c,  ii,  Z.„  and 

^*^e,  thus  completing  the  armature  circuit.     Throwing  the 

^«a<Je5  to  the  left,  we  will  find,  in  following  out  the  three  cir- 

*^Viits  again,  that  the  current  traverses  the    field  circuit  in 

*^He    same    direction  as  before,  but  that  the  current  in  the 

Armature   is    reversed,    thus    reversing    the    motor.     The 

electromagnet  windings  of  the  brake  are  in  shunt   with  the 

Solenoid  circuit,  as  is  easily  seen  from  the  diagram. 

30.  The  operation  of  this  elevator  is  as  follows;  When 
the  shipper  sheave  is  thrown  over  to  the  right  or  left,  the 
brake  magnet  is  energized  and  tends  to  slowly  release  the 
'brake,  since  the  dashpot  prevents  too  sudden  a  release;  at 
the  same  time  the  solenoid  is  energized.  This  tends  to 
slowly  cut  out  the  resistance  from  the  armature  circuit; 
the  dashpot  prevents  too  quick  an  action,  and  it  is  so 
adjusted  that  all  the  resistance  will  be  cut  out  by  the 
time  the  motor  reaches  its  normal  speed.  Upon  breaking 
the  circuits,  the  brake  is  at  once  applied  and  the  resistance 
arm  drops  back  into  its  original  position,  ready  for  another 
start. 

31.  Djniamlc  lirake.  —  On  high-speed  elevators,  in 
wder  to  get  a  particularly  smooth  stop,  the  Elektron  Man- 

Btifacturing  Company  uses,  in  addition  to  the  electrical- 
■■Siechanical  brake,  a  so-called  dynamic  brake,  which,  indi- 
cted in  Fig.  8  at  M,  is  usually  placed  on  a  bracket  between 
9  shipper  sheave  and   worm-gear   case.      It  is  shown  in 
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Tliis  ri'sistatu'e  is  si.  connected  t(i  the  system  that  the  arma- 
ture is  siiurt-circuiled  through  it  immediately  after  the  cir- 
cuit from  the  line  is  liroken  ti.  stop  the  elevator,  thus  acting 
as  a  stfipjiiiiK  resistance,  tlie  motor  acting  as  a  dynamo  and 
sending  a  current  through  the  resistance.  This  has  the 
effect  of  slowing  the  motor  down  (jiiickly  but  smoothly,  like  a 
brake,  and  more  smoothly  than  an  ordinary  frictional  brake. 
The  smoothness  of  tJie  stoj)  is  made  still  more  marked  by 
the  resistance  being  gradually  cut  out  of  the  armature  short 
circuit  as  the  motor  slows  down,  the  cam  operating  the 
lever  /,  being  so  constructed  as  to  first  cut  in  all  the  resist- 
ance at  the  instant  the  main  circuit  is  broken;  on  being 
turned  farther  by  tJie  operator,  the  switch  lever  is  caused  to 
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brush  over  the  resistance  contacts,  thus  gradually  cutting 
the  resistance  down  to  zero.  Of  course  this  short  circuit  is 
opened  before  the  elevator  is  started  again.  As  has  been 
said,  the  dynamic  brake  is  used  only  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary brake,  the  latter  being  necessary  to  hold  the  car  sta- 
tionary after  it  has  been  stopped. 

3*^.     Fig.    13    shows   diagrammatically    the   connections 
Mrhen  the  dynamic  brake  is  used.     The  field  must  necessa- 
rily remain  excited  after  the  armature  circuit  is  broken  and 
the  armature  short-circuited,  in  order  to  make  the  motor 
act  as  a  dynamo.     The  field  is,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
kept  excited  all   the   time,  but  in  order  to  cut  down  the 
current  thus  constantly  wasted  while  the  elevator  is  stand- 
ing still,  a  resistance  is  inserted  in  the  fields.     When  the 
elevator  is  started,  this  resistance   is  short-circuited,  thus 
giving  the  fields  the  full  current  due  to  its  windings  and, 
consequently,  the  full  torque  available.     When  the  elevator 
is  stopped,  the  resistance  is  cut  in,  choking  the  field  current, 
but  leaving  it  strong  enough  to  give  sufficient  magnetism 
to  get  a  dynamic-brake  effect. 

33.  Speed  Begrulating:  Controller, — Another  type  of 
controller  used  by  the  Elektron  Manufacturing  Company  is 
shown  in  Figs.  14  and  15,  while  the  diagram  of  connections 
is  given  in  Fig.  16.  It  is  evident  that  the  combinations 
described  in  the  previous  article  do  not  allow  of  any  regula- 
tion of  speed,  the  motor  being  simply  shunt-wound  with 
an  unchangeable  field.  The  purpose  of  the  arrangement 
now  to  be  described  is  to  give  speed  regulation,  which  is 
accomplished  by  a  changeable  resistance  in  the  field.  The 
controller  is  mechanically  operated. 

As  seen  in  Fig.  14,  there  are  two  cams  /and  //operating 
the  armature  and  field-resistance  arms  A,^  and  Af,  respect- 
ively. Both  arms  are  provided  with  dashpots  D^  and  Dj^. 
Two  more  cams  ///  and  /T,  shown  in  Fig.  15,  operate  the 
reversing  switch,  or  pole  clianger,  P ;  the  one  cam  is 
intended  to  throw  the  switch  for  going  up  and  the  other  for 
going  down.     While  not  visible  in  the  illustrations,   there 
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are  other  cams  that  operate  various  knife  switches.  All 
these  cams  are  mounted  on  the  shipper-sheave  shaft  6'. 
The  brake  is  the  same  as  in  the  previous  design. 


34.  Fig.  16  is  a  diagram  of  the  connections  for  this 
controller,  (n)  shows  the  external  connections  between 
motor,  brake,  and  connection  board  B;  {b)  gives  the  internal 
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cuniiections  between  the  cunnectimi  bixird  Vj  and  the  variuus 
dips  and  resistance  blucks  inside  the  controller.     By  swing- 


ing the  shipper  sheave  to  the  right  or  left,  switch  blades  con- 
nect the  clips  (I  and  b,  c  and  tf,  and  e  and/,  completing  the 
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circuits.  Thus,  supposing  the  current  to  enter  the  syslem 
from  the  line  at  the  hinding^  post  /,  it  goes  to  the  clip/,ovcr 
a  blade  or  knife  to  the  clip/",  thence  lo  the  pivot  /,  of  ihc  pili 
changer,  where  it  divitlce.  One  branch  goes  through  ihc 
polechanger  arm  r,  and  ihe  armature  resistance  lo  biniling 
post  2,  thence  through  the:  armature  back  to  the  binding 
post  ^,  ihence  through  the  other  pole-changer  arm  r^  lulhe 
pole-changer  pivot  /,,  to  the  clip  i,  over  the  knife  to  tk 
clip  II,  thence  to  the  binding  post  4.  ^^d  back  lo  the  lini^ 
thus  completing  the  armature  circuit.  The  other  branch  cf 
the  circuit  goes  from  /,  to  the  binding  posts  5  and  'i,  whifh, 
in  turn,  are  connected,  respectively,  to  the  brake-magnet  cit- 
(uit  and  the  shunt-ficId  magnet  circuit.  Theothcrtermiiw! 
of  the  brake-magnet  circuit  is  connected  to  the  binding 
post  7,  whence  the  current  flows  over  clips  f  and  if,  and* 
and  a  lo  the  binding  post  i,  and  back  to  ihe  line.  The 
other  terminal  of  the  field  circuit  is  connected  to  ihe  bind-  1 
ing  post  ii,  whence  the  current  flows  through  the  dcM 
resistance  to/,,  6,  a,  post  4,  and  back  to  the  line. 

SS,  The  cam  /.  Fig.  14,  on  the  shipper-sheave  shaft  is  so 
arranged  that  after  the  circuits  are  closed  the  armature- 

rcHisiancc  arm  .-i„  is  free  to  move,  which  it  docs  slowly  under 
the  retarding  influence  of  the  dashpot  /)„,  gradually  cutting 
out  resistance  until  at  the  normal  speed  of  the  motor  all  resist- 
ance is  cut  out.  After  turning  the  shipper  sheave  a  little 
farther,  the  cam  /f  controlling  the  field -resistance  arm  A, 
is  released,  but  is  retarded  by  the  dashpot  Df.  Thus  the  field 
resistance  is  slowly  cut  in,  weakening  the  field  and  speeding 
up  the  motor. 

3<i.  Another  pair  <>(  clips  .i,'  and  //,  Fig.  16,  is  so  connected 
that  when  a  switch  blade  is  thrown  across  them,  the  arma- 
ture is  short-circuited  through  the  stopping  resistance.  This 
switch  ^^  h  is  closed  and  the  armature  short-circuited  when 
the  other  circuits  are  opened. 

37.  Motor  Safeties. — The  usual  motor  safeties,  viz., 
limit  stops  and  slack-cable  safely,  such  as  we  have  met  in 
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connection  with  belt  and  steam  elevators,  are  used  in  the 
Elektron  elevators.     Their  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  15. 

38,  Another  motor  safety  used  is  in  the  shape  of  a  switch 
controlled  by  a  centrifugal  governor  running  in  unison  with 
the  car,  and  which  opens  a  switch  in  the  brake  circuit  when 
the  car  attains  undue  speed.  This  safety  is  indicated  at  Y 
in  Figs.  11  and  16,  and  is  connected  in  series  with  the  brake 
solenoid  by  opening  the  solenoid  circuit  at  point  /  and  insert- 
ing switch  Yy  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines. 
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39,  Motors. — Fig.  17  shows  one  of  the  standard  machines 
built  by  the  A.  B.  See  Manufacturing  Company.  A  bipolar, 
drum-armature,  compound-wound  motor  is  used. 

40,  Transmitting  Devices. — Among  the  transmitting 
devices,  the  step  bearing  shown  in  Fig.  18  is  of  peculiar  con- 
struction. Both  steps,  that  for  the  up  trip  and  that  for  the 
down  trip,  are  located  at  the  free  end  of  the  worm-shaft  and 
are  easily  accessible.  The  one  is  adjustable  by  means  of  the 
plug  P  in  the  cap  C,  while  the  other  is  made  so  by  means  of 
the  nut  JV  on  the  threaded  free  end  of  the  shaft.  The  other 
end  of  the  worm-shaft  passes  through  a  stuffingbox  5,  as  in 
other  machines.  The  worm  and  lower  part  of  the  worm- 
wheel  are  constantly  running  in  oil. 

41,  Controller. — The  controller,  as  shown  in  Fig.  17,  is 
placed  on  top  of  the  motor  and  consists  of  a  box  with  three 
compartments,  one  of  which  is  accessible  from  doors  O,  and 
another  one  from  similar  doors  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
first,  shown  open  in  Fig.  19,  contains  the  main  reversing 
switch  J/and  three  snap  switches  A'',  iV\  and  f/,  the  blades,  or 
knives,  of  the  latter  being  mounted  on  the  same  lever,  but 
insulated  from  one  another.  The  switches  are  operated  by  a 
bar  By  which,  in  turn,  is  linked  to  the  rack  /?,  Fig.  17,  and 
operated  by  a  pinion  P  fastened  to  the  shipper  sheave  S. 
The  opposite  compartment  contains  a  solenoid  dashpot,  a 
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:h  the  sane  ■ 
aartment  is  ■ 


resitttaiirc  Icvrr.  itiul  resistance  cuntacts  very  much  tl 
as  those  shown  in  I'igs.  7  and  1 0.    The  third  ctimpartment  a  ' 
locKtcd  between  the  first -named  two  and  contains  resistanw 
coils  of  German-silver  wire.     The  walls  of  the  compartments 


are  cut  away  wherever  they  are  not  needed  for  the  support  of 
contacts  or  mechanisms,  so  as  to  give  vcntil.^tion  to  the  resist- 
ance coils;  the  doors  and  sides  of  tlic  controller  are  per- 
forated, as  shown  in  Fig.  17,  for  the  same  purpose. 
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,  Brako. — The  brake  used  in  this  machine  is  con- 
JmechaniL-ally  and  electrically.  A  spring-cushioned 
tod  r.  Fig.  IT,  is  operated  by  an  arm  fastened  to  the 
X  sheave  and  forces  the  brake  lever  dowa  to  apply  the 


A  solenoid  /i  holds  off  the  brake  as  long  as  there  is 
t  in  the  armature  with  which  the  .solenoid  is  connected 
fes.  A  weight  IT  applies  the  brake,  when  the  current 
ken.      There   is  also   a  dynamic-braking   effect,    the 
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armature   being    short-circuited   through   resistance 
current  is  shut  off  from  the  machine. 

43.  Motor  Baretles. — This  machine  is  particulai 
provided  with  motor  safeties.  Not  only  the  usual  tra 
nut,  limit-stop,  and  clutch -ope  rating  slack-cable  saf- 
provided,  but  an  extra  limit  switch  is  also  provided 
bri^aka  the  current  through  the  armature  and  brakes 


zhm: 


at  the  limits  of  car  travel.  Tiiisswiuh  s.  Fig,  17,  lo* 
the  worm-gear  casing  below  tln-drnni  shaft,  is  spring  a 
and  tripped  by  a  ,';lop  on  a  gear  .;,■■,  which  is  one  of  a 
train  of  pears  driven  from  the  drum  shaft.  The  wt 
throws  in  the  clutch  that  connects  tin- drum  shaft ' 
shipper  sheave  when  it  is  tripped  by  slack  cable. 
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^«    Electrical  Connections. — Fig.  20  is  a  diagram  of 

^^e  electrical  connections.     The  contact  pieces  are  marked 

^'^the  diagram  the  same  as  in  Fig.  19.     The  circuits  for  the 

Position  of  the  controller  shown  in  this  figure  are  as  follows. 

*5,     Armature   Circuit. — In   the   armature   circuit  the 

^^Tent  passes  through  the  +  line  to  clip  3\  from  clip  3  to 

^"P  -4  over  the  blade  of  the  switch;  from  clip  Jf.  to  clip  10  ; 

^"^    from  clip  19\o  clip  18  over  the  switch  blade,  which  is 

^P^U    only  when  the  car  overtravels  the  normal  limits  of 

ravel ;   from  clip  18  the  current  passes  through  the  series 

^^}  of  the  electric  brake  to  clip  S  and  then  to  clip  6' over  the 

^^ch  blade;  from  clip  6  it  passes  through  the  series  field 

^^he  motor,  through  the  armature  resistance  and  series 

^^s    on   the   armature  resistance  solenoid  to  clip  10   and 

^^n    to  clip  9   through  the   switch   blade;  from   clip   9   it 

^sses  through  the  armature  to  clip  1^;   from   clip  1^   to 

^*ips  13  and  1^;  from  clip  1^  to  clip  7;  and  from  clip  7  to 

^  Me  —  side  of  the  line. 

46.  In  the  armature  circuit,  when  the  pole  changer  is 
Reversed  from  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  19,  the  current 
passes  from  the  -f-  line  to  clip  3  and  then  to  clip  4;  from 
clip  4  to  clip  19  and  then  to  clip  18;  from  clip  18  to 
clip  5  and  to  clip  6;  from  clip  6  to  clip  10  and  on  to  clip  11; 
from  clip  11  to  clip  12  and  then  through  the  armature,  in  a 
reverse  direction,  to  clip  9  and  then  to  clip  cS';  from  clip  <^  to 
clip  7  and  then  to  the  —  side  of  the  line. 

47.  Dynamic-Brake  Circuit. — When  the  controller  is  in 
its  neutral  position,  that  is,  when  the  current  is  shut  off 
from  the  machine,  clips  1  and  2  are  bridged  by  the  switch 
blade  C/and  the  motor  is  short-circuited  through  the  resist- 
ance, passing  from  clip  1  through  the  armature  and  then 
through  the  short-circuit  resistance  a  to  clip  2,      • 

48.  Electric  Brake. — The  shunt  coil  of  the  electric  brake 
obtains  its  current  from  clip  ll.^  clips  i7,  18^  and  19  being 
bridged  by  one  switch  blade,  which  is  operated  by  the 
stop  motion  mentioned  in  Art.  43  and  which  stop  motion 
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automatically  breaks  connection  between  clips  77,  18^  and  19 
when  the  car  overtravels  its  normal  limits.  This  switch  is 
essentially  an  automatic  safety  switch,  for  it  not  only 
breaks  the  line  current  before  it  passes  through  the  arma- 
ture, but  also  breaks  the  current  flowing  through  the  shunt 
coils  of  the  brake  solenoid. 

The  +  side  of  the  shunt  coil  is  connected  to  the  separate 
clip  17  instead  of  to  the  clip  18  in  order  that  upon  breaking  the 
circuit  the  armature  circuit  may  be  disconnected  from  the 
electric-brake  circuit,  thus  allowing  the  brake  to  act  at 
once.  Otherwise,  the  motor  still  running  would  send 
enough  current  through  the  shunt  coil  of  the  brake  solenoid 
to  keep  it  energized  and  thus  prevent  its  action.  The  elec- 
tric-brake circuit  is,  therefore,  from  clip  17  through  the 
shunt  coil  to  the  terminal  AI\  and  from  M'  to  clip  8  or  13] 
from  clip  IS  to  clip  H,  or  from  clip  8  to  clip  7,  and  thence 
to  the  —  side  of  the  line. 

49.  Path  of  Current  in  Starting  Box. — The  shunt  coil 
of  the  solenoid  Z>,  Fig.  20,  gets  its  current  from  clip  5\ 
and  after  the  current  passes  through  the  coil  it  enters 
clip  21,  The  switch  blade,  or  knife,  that  bridges  clips  20^ 
21^  22  is  drawn  out  of  contact  with  the  clips  when  the 
plunger  of  the  solenoid  reaches  the  end  of  its  travel,  when 
all  the  resistance  in  the  armature  circuit  is  thus  cut  out. 
Before  the  switch  blade  is  removed,  the  current  crosses 
on  it  to  clip  22 \  from  clip  22  it  passes  to  clip  16^  and  thence 
to  clip  7,  whence  it  goes  to  the  —  side  of  the  line. 

When  the  contact  is  broken,  the  current  is  forced  to 
pass  from  clip  21  to  and  through  the  resistance  d  from  the 
terminal  M"  to  the  terminal  S\  from  the  terminal  5  it 
passes  to  the  terminal  M\  then  to  clip  <?,  and  so  on  to  the 
negative  side  of  the  line.  The  resistance  d  is  introduced 
in  this  circuit  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  heating  in  the 
shunt  coil  and  to  reduce  the  current  consumption  after  the 
solenoid  has  done  its  maximum  work. 

50.  Field, — The  field  circuit  of  the  motor  is  as  follows: 
The   current  passes  from  the  +  line  to  clip  3  and  thence 
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through  the  field  to  the  terminal  F  of  the  resistance  d. 
From  F  it  passes  to  clip  20  and  thence  to  clip  22,  to 
clip  IPf,  .to  clip  7.  to  the  negative  side  of  the  line.  When 
the  armature  resistance  is  all  ctit  out,  contact  between 
clips  20,  21,  and  33  is  broken,  and  the  current  is  forced 
to  pass  through  the  portion  of  the  resistance  between  the 
terminals  ^aiid  S  to  the  negative  side  of  the  line,  provided 
the  parallel  connections  from  clip  15  to  clip  16,  or  at  the 
limit  switch  from  clip  2J  to  clip  2^,  are  broken.  This  resist- 
ance weakens  the  field  on  the  motor  and  causes  it  to  run 
at  a  higher  speed.  The  contact  between  clips  33  and  2^  is 
automatically  made  and  broken  when  the  car  gets  within 
about  a  floor  from  the  top  or  bottom  of  its  travel,  and  by  the 
same  stop  motion  that  operates  the  limit  switch.  When 
the  switch  blade  connects  clips  23  and  24,  the  resistance  in  the 
field  is  short-circuited;  the  field  strengthens  and  the  motor 
slows  down.  The  switch  blade  bridging  clips  13  and  16, 
although  situated  at  the  machine,  is  withdrawn  directly  by 
the  operator  in  the  car  during  the  last  few  inches  of  travel 
of  his  controlling  lever,  and  he  is  thus  enabled  to  weaken  the 
field  on  the  motor  and  run  at  a  higher  speed,  but  only  after 
the  car  passes  the  first  flooi-  im_in  the  tup  or  buttum  and 
after  all  the  resistance  is  cut  out  of  the  armature  circuit. 

51.  In  some  of  the  See  machines,  the  field  is  broken 
every  time  the  motor  stops.  Fig.  W  is  a  diagram  of  a 
machine  where  the  field  is  on  all  the  time.  Whether  the 
field  is  to  be  left  on  or  off  is  determined  by  the  duty  of  the 
elevator.  When  the  high-speed  attachment  is  left  off,  a 
change  in  connections  from  those  shown  in  Fig.  20  is  made, 
Fig.  -JO  being  a  diagram  of  connections  fur  a  high-speed  ele- 
vator running  ^50  feet  per  minute  and  over. 


OTIS  ELECTRIC  ELEVATOItS, 

52,  Motor. — The  Otis  Elevator  Company  makes  a  num- 
ber of  styles  of  electric  elevators.  They  are  all  of  the  drum 
type,  but  have  various  kinds  of  controlling  devices.      Figs.  21 
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f!38 
and  22  illustrate  what  may  be  termed  the  standard  type  of 
Otis  elevators. 
The  motor  used  is  the  Eickemeyer  bipolar,  drum-aroiature, 
compound-wound  type,  the  series  coils  of  the  field  being 


cut  out  after  the  starting  resistance  has  all  been  cut  out. 
that  is,  when  the  motor  has  acquired  normal  speed.  This  is 
done  both  on  the  up  and  down  trip  of  the  car. 

53.  Transmlttlnpr  llevlces. — With  regard  to  the  trans- 
rniitting  devices,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  either  single  or 
double  worm-gearing  is  used,  the  latter  for  the  larger  sizes 
generally.  In  connection  with  the  single  worm  a  peculiar 
kind  of  step  bearing  is  used.  The  purpose  of  this  arrange- 
ment, shown  in  Fig.  23,  is  to  increase  the  bearing  surface, 
without  enlarging  the  diameter  of  the  step,  by  dividing  the 
pressure  between  two  surfaces,  viz.,  the  end  surface  s  of  the 
shaft  and  the  ring-shaped  surface  s'  of  the  bushing^.  Now, 
it  is  well  known  to  any  mechanic  that  it  is  next  to  impossi- 
,ble  to  make  the  wear  equal  on  two  such  separate  surfaces 
less  special  provision  is  made  for  it.  This  provision  con- 
in  this  case  of  a  couple  of  small  levers  /,  /having  three 
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points  each.  One  of  these  points,  in  the  middle  nf  nne  side 
of  the  lever,  rests  against  an  adjusting  screw  5,  which  is 
provided  for  the  purpose  with  a  firciilar  groove.  Of  the 
other  two  points  on  the  ends  of  llie  other  side  of  the  levers, 
one  rests  on  the  step  plate  /'and  theother  on  the  bushing  B. 
If  the  bushing  wears  faster  at  i'  than  the  step  plate  wears 
at  s,  the  shaft  will  move  to  the  right,  which  will  cause  the 
levers  to  press  on  the  bushing,  and  vice  versa.  Thus,  the 
pressure  is  equally  distributed  over  both  surfaces  s  and  s'. 
The  screw  S  serves  to  take  up  the  wear.  The  little  equal- 
izing levers  /,  /are  held  in  place  by  being  placed  in  slots  in 
the  sleeve  or  bushing  B,  and  by  a  |)iu/  that  fits  into  semi- 
cylindrical  grooves  in  the  end  of  the  levers.  Buffers  between 
the  worm-gear  and  drum  are  used  on  all  Otis  electric  eleva- 
tors to  absorb  vibration. 


Fio. 


54.  Controlling  Devleos. — The  controller  of  the  Otis 
elevators  is  box-shaped  and  is  usually  mounted  on  top  of  the 
motor,  as  shown  at  C  in  Figs.  21  and  23.  It  is  operated  by 
a  rod  R  attached  to  the  shipper  sheave,  which  rod  has  an 
arm  A  on  the  other  end,  which  engages  by  means  of  a  part  a 
*ith  another  arm  or  crank,  hidden  underneath  the  arm -^  ;  this 
crank  is  fastened  to  a  shaft  that  reaches  inside  the  controller 
box.  In  Fig.  24,  which  is  a  drawing  showing  the  interior 
mechanism  of  the  controller,  this  shaft  is  marked  s.  For 
clearness,  the  two  parts  {b)   and   (t)  of  the  mechanism  are 
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^'loTTn' apart,  while  in  reality  part  (c)  is  in  front  of  part  (^). 

^^S'  24  (a)  is  a  detail  view  of  some  of  the  parts  not  very 

^'^arly  shown  in  (^),  where  they  are  shown  in  dotted  lines. 

^^e  following  is  a  description  of  the  mechanism:  the  por- 

''^n  (c)  contains  the  reversing:  clriiin  mounted  on  and  keyed 

^  the  shaft  s;  it  has  four  contact  plates  insulated  from  one 

^^other.    On  these  contact  plates,  of  which  two  are  long  and 

^o  short,  there  rest  four  brushes  1,  -^j  3,  and  ^  90°  apart. 

*^y   turning  the  drum  to  the  left,  brushes  i,  3  and  3^  4  are 

'^^de  to  rest  on  the  same  long  contacts;  while  by  turning 

^He  drum  to  the  right,  brushes  7,  4.  and  ^,  3  are  brought  into 

^C^nnection.     The  brushes  are  so  connected  to  the  armature 

^xid  line  that  by  turning  the  drum  as  aforesaid,  the  current 

^1:1  the  armature  is  reversed.     This  will  be  plain  from  the 

diagram  of  connections  given  in  Fig.  25.     Behind  the  drum 

there  is  also  fastened  to  the  shaft  s  a  lever  /,  Fig.  24  (a) 

^nd  {b)y  carrying  pins/  and  /',  which,  when  the  shaft  s  is 

turned,  engage  a  tooth  /  formed  on  a  plate  i'  pivoted  at  u. 

The  plate  7^  carries  another  plate  7''  having  notches  into 

which  falls  the  end  of  a  spring-actuated  bell-crank  lever  0. 

By  turning  the  shaft  s^  the  plates  7'  and  7''  are  first  turned 

around  //  until  the  end  of  the  lever  0  rides  on  one  of  the 

sharp  corners  of  the  plate  7'',  whereby  the  spring  of  lever  o 

is  stretched.     Turning  the  shaft  s  a  little  farther  makes  the 

end  of  the  lever  engage  the  inclined   planes  ;/  or  «',  which 

are  so  located  that  the  spring  causes  the  plate  7''  to  make  an 

additional  quick  rotary  motion. 

On  the  pivot  //  is  fastened  the  blade  X*  of  the  knife  switch 
shown  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  Fig.  24  (/?),  and  the 
quick  rotary  motion  of  the  plate  7>'  causes  this  blade  ^'tc  snap 
between  the  clips  c  and  c'  of  the  switch.  It  is  evident  that 
on  returning  the  mechanism  to  its  middle  position,  the  same 
snap  action  is  caused  by  the  two  middle  inclined  planes  of 
the  plate  v\  so  that  the  switch  blade  /r  is  quickly  withdrawn 
from  the  clips  c,  c\  thus  avoiding  the  formation  of  arcs; 
this  is  really  the  main  object  of  the  snap  switch. 

The  other  end  of  the  lever  /  is  formed  into  a  cam  of  pecu- 
liar shape,  which  engages  a  pin  ^  of  a  double-armed  lever  f 
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pivoted  at  g.      This  lever/'  has  fastened  to  its  Xwkvx  enil  a 
riirved  magnet  core  entering  a  solenoid  O,  as  well  as  acun- 
taclarm  /'jirrangcil  to  slide  over  resistance  contact  lilocb  A'. 
The  greater  part  of  the  weight  of  the  magnet  core  and  arm/' 
s  countcrbaliinccil  by  a  weight  w  on  the  other  arm  of  Uie 
lever/,  so  that  when  free  to  move,  the  magnet  core,  while 
having  the  tendency  of  swinging  out  of  the  solenoid,  will  be 
pulled  liack  into  the  »ame  as  soon  as  the  current  will  pro- 
duce enough  magnetism  to  overcome  the  unbalanced  weight 
of  the  core  and  the  arm   P.     The  lever/"  becomes  fret  to 
move,    however,    only  after   the   shaft    s    has    been    turned 
lugh  to  make  the  circuit  at  the  snap  switch,  the  cam  o« 
the  lever  /  holding  all  parts  in  position  until  then. 

55.  Supposing  that  the  solenoid  and  the  resistance  ^ 
ire  in  series  with  the  armature,  it  will   be  seen  that  tb» 

operation  of   this  apparatus  is  as  follows:     First  the  cL  ■ 
cuits  are  closed   with  all    the  resistance   in   the  armatu^ 
circuit  and  the  motor  starts  up.     By  the  time  the  moLO 
has  gained  some  speed  the  lever  f  is  set  free,   and  if  tlii 
speed  of  the  motor  is  such  that  the  counter-electromotive 
force  is  enough  to  cut  down  the  armature  current  to  t.lje 
desired  amount,  the  solenoid  will  not   hold   the  core,  tfie 
latter  will  swing  out,  and  the  arm  P  sliding  over  the  con- 
tact blocks  A'  will  gradually  cut  out  the  starting  resistance. 
Should  for  any  reason  the  armature  current  increase  above 
the  normal,  the  solenoid  wil!  pull  back  the  core,  throwing 
resistance  into  ihc  armature  circuit.      It  is  thus  seen  that 
the  solenoii!  iicrfnrms  two  functions:  first,  that  of  cutting 
out  the  startiug  resistance;  and  second,   that  of  a  safety 
device.     In  stopping,  the  lever  f  is  brought  back  into  tlie 
original  position  by  means  of  the  cam  on  the  lever  /,  making 
th^  arrangement  ready  for  starting  again. 

56.  The  diagram  of  connections  given  in  Fig.  25  will  be 
readily  understood.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  series 
windings  of  the  field  are  cut  out  after  al!  starting  resistance 
is  cut  out.  A  safety  wire  s  connects  the  end  of  the  solenoid 
with  the  first  resistance  contact.     This  wire  will  keep  the 
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circuit  closed  even  if,  for  s<irae  reason,  the  contact  hrmli  nf 
the  solenoid  k'vcr  should  fail  to  provide  sufficient  conlim 
and  thus  stop  thu  motor.  Theresislanfrecoilsarcpjawilmi 
compartment  of  the  controller  \k>x  back  of  the  mechanism 
shown  in  Fig,  34. 

5T,  Brakes. — The  brakes  on  the  Otisclevalors  are  of  ik 
band  type.  In  the  simpler  forms,  a  steel  band  faced  with 
leather  encircles  the  pulley  and  is  so  connected  to  a  weightfd 
lever  ihat  the  weight  applies  tjie  brake.  The  lever  is  Imkcil 
to  the  controller  rod  in  such  ;i  manner  that  when  the  shipptr 
sheave  is  turned  either  to  the  right  or  lo  the  left  the  brake 
is  released. 

58,  For  high-speed  service  elevators,  such  as  are  shown  in 
Fig.  22,  a  different  kind  of  brake  is  used,  for  the  reason  thai 
in  such  elevators  the  car  must  be  stopped  almost  instantly 
without  any  posttihle  slipping  when  the  limits  of  travel  arf 
reached;  while  at  any  floor  stop,  midways  of  the  travel 
such  instant  stoppage  is  not  so  essential.  The  brake  is, 
therefore,  so  arranged  that  it  will  be  sot  in  action  by  the 
limit  stop  much  ipiicker  and  more  effectively  than  by  the 
ordinary  device.  The  arrangement  is  shown  in  detail  in 
Fig.  2<i. 

( 111  a  stand  A  is  a  bearing  a  in  which  a  short  shaft  s  can 
revcilve.  To  this  shaft  is  keyed  a  crank-arm  C,  which  in 
turn  is  connected  by  a  rod  A'  to  the  yoke  of  the  limit-stop 
device/,.  Fig.  ^'-J.  On  the  shaft  s  there  is  also  keyed  an 
eccentric  Ji  carrying  another  eccentric  /:';  the  strap  D 
encircling  this  outer  eccentric  is  connected  by  a  spring- 
cushioned  rod  (/  to  the  brake  lever,  and  to  it  is  also  fastened 
thL-  shipper  sheave  -S",  so  that  the  latter,  with  the  outer 
eccentric,  turns  upon  the  inner  eccentric  as  a  pivot.  The 
outer  eccentric  has  an  arm  ("',  Fig.  20,  connected  to  the 
controller  crank  by  a  rod  A",  Fig.  3'J.  To  stop  the  car  at 
intermediate  landings,  the  brake  is  applied  by  turning  the 
shipper  sheave  into  the  position  shown  in  the  figure,  the 
outer  eccentric  pressing  down  on  the  lirake  lever.  When, 
however,  the  limit  stop  is  set  in  action,  the   inner 
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is  turned,   which,   having  a  greater  throw   than   the  initer 
one,  gives  more  pressure  to  the  brake. 


59.  Another  feature  of  the  brake  shown  in  Fig.  3G  is 
the  safety  magnet  M.  This  magnet  serves  to  automat- 
ically apply  the  brake  if  the  current  should  for  any  reason 
be  interrupted  in  the  system,  and  is  placed  in  shunt  with 
the  motor,  together  with  a  so-called  potential  switch  (of 
which  we  shall  speak  later),  as  shown  in  Fig.  iiS  in  dotted 
lines.  The  armature  m  of  this  magnet  has  a  projection, 
or  nose,  «  which  normally,  that  is,  when  a  current  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  circulates  through  the  magnet  winding, 
holds  in  suspense  a  weight  irconnectcd  to  the  free  end  of 
the  brake  band,  as  shown  in  Fig.  26.  As  soon  as  the  cur- 
rent falls  below  the  normal,  the  weight  IKtrips  the  arma- 
ture m  and  tightens  the  brake  band.  After  the  trouble 
causing  this  safety  arrangement  to  act  has  been  remedied, 
the  weight  is  replaced  into  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  36 


by   operating   the   brake   in   ihc    regular    way,     Dynamic 
bniking  is  also  resorted  to. 

00.  Opt'mtluK  I)<.'vlce». — For  standard  passenger  and 
freight  elevators,  the  simple  hand  rope  is  generally  used;  for 
higli-speed  elevators,  hand-wheel  devices  or  levers  are  pte- 
ferred.  To  prevent  accidental  reversal  of  the  motor  in 
Stopping,  tile  tripping  device  (the  lever  /  and  the  plait  i'| 
shown  in  Fig.  24  has  considerable  lost  motion,  or  backlash. 

fil.  Motor  Safeties. — Besides  the  safety  magnet  brake 
above  described,  the  usual  limit-stop  arrangement,  consisting 
of  yoke  and  traveling  nut,  and  a  clutch  operating  theslack- 
cable  safety,  the  Otis  Company  generally  installs  with  ihe 
magnet  brake  a  so-Called  potential  switch.  This  switch, 
shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  27,  lias  three  blades  F^,  /"„  F^,  wilh 
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three  corresponding  double  clips  /^,,  /?„  /?„  of  which  the 
first  two  are  connected,  as  shown  in  Fig.  25,  to  the  line 
wires,  and  the  third  /\  to  a  wire  leading  to  about  the 
middle  of  the   starting  resistance.     Blades  F^  and  F^   are 
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^H   connected  to  the  motor  circuit  as  shown,  and  /\  to  F^.     An 
^H   eiwtromagnet  E  placed  in  the  shunt  across  the  line  in  series 
^p   »ilh  the  safety-brake  magnet  hi.»lds  the  blades  /■'  and  F^  in 
^*    f'intact  with  the  clips  /?,,  /?,  by  means  of  a  catch  c  on  the 
^riiiatttre  of    the  magnet  engaging  a  projection   (/  on  the 
fu'crumed  lever  carrying  the  blades.     A  spring  s  counter- 
•"'ts  the  magnet  and  causes  the  blades  /■'„  F^  to  leave  clips 
^' ,  D^  and  the  blade  F,  to  engage  the  clip  />,  when  the  ciir- 
•""^'nt  in  the  magnet  windings  falls  below  the  normal.      This 
has  the  effect  of   breaking  the   main  circuit,  releasing  the 
'safety  brake,   and   thereby    short-circuiting    the    armature 
through  more  or  less  of  the  starting  resistance,  according  to 
the  position  of  the  resistance  arm  at  the  time.     This  short- 
circuiting  acts  as  a  brake  on  the  motor,  as  is  well  known. 

G2.  The  usefulness  of  the  potential  switch  extends  beyond 
the  use  just  explained.  In  Fig.  2S,  a  method  of  connecting 
up  the  potential  switch  is  shown,  by  which  the  potential 
switch  not  only  [)erforms  its  function  in  case  of  a  fall  of 
electric  potential,  but  also  in  case  of  an  undue  increase  of 
current  in  the  line.  For  this  purpose  the  switch  magnet  E, 
Fig.  27,  has  two  windings  with  opposite  magnetizing  effech 
One  winding  (the  one  nest  to  the  armature  of  the  magnet) 
terminates  in  the  binding  posts  H,  If,  while  the  other  ter- 
minates in  binding  posts  /,  /'.  These  posts  are,  respectively, 
connected  so  as  to  throw  the  magnet  winding  ////'  in  series 
with  the  armature  of  the  motor,  and  the  coil  / /'  in  series 
I  with  the  safety  magnet  brake,  as  in  the  previous  case. 
■^  The  coils  of  the  electromagnet  are  so  proportioned  that 
^^nder  normal  conditions  the  shunt  coil  /  /'  gives  a  stronger 
magnetic  field  than  the  series  coi!  //  H' ,  and  since  they  are 
wound  in  opposition  to  each  other,  the  shunt  coil  will  thus 
normally  hold  the  switch  closed.  But  if  the  potential  in  the 
line  falls  be'.ow  the  normal,  the  switch  wiU  be  opened,  the 
magnet  not  holding  against  the  spring.  Again,  if  the  cur- 
rent in  the  armature  circuit  rises  above  the  nOrmal,  the 
series  coil  of  the  magnet  will  produce  a  stronger  field  than 
normally,  with  the  effect  of  weakening  the  field  produced  by 


the  shunt  criil,  so  ihat  eventually  ihe  magntt  will  be  ieaag- 
netizcd  enough  lo  let  go  of  the  switch  lever.  ItisthU9»en 
that  the  switch  operates  not  only  under  a  fall  of  potential 


but  alsci  under  an  cxcfss  of  current.  The  screw  .S  shown  in 
Fij;.  -17  srrvt-s  to  regulate  the  shunt  field  by  screwing  it  in 
IT  out,  di.-i.Tc;i^iri!i  or  increasing,  respectively,  the  resistance 
of  tlu,  n.agn.-ticcirraitof/r. 


ELKVA'I'OKS    OI'KltATKIt    ](Y    ALTERNATING 

triUtKNT. 
(i.'l.     While  direct   current  is  preferable  for  the  operation 

of  clertrii;  elevators,  in  mauy  cases  alternating  current  is 
Ihconly  source  of  power  that  is  available.  Two-phase  or 
lhrce-])hase  alternating;  current  is  generally  used  for  eleva- 
tor operation.      Prior  to  the  iiitniduction  of  the   two-phase 
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I        and  three-phase  systems,  alternating  current  was  very  little 

used  for  motive  purposes  because  the  single-phase  alterna- 

^^^g  current  motor  would  not  start  of  its  own  accord  under 

'^^d;  on  the  other  hand,  two-phase  and  three-phase  motors 

^ive  a  good  starting  torque  and  will  run  up  to  speed  in  much 

^^^  same  way  as  a  direct-current  motor.     An  alternating- 

^^rrent  induction   motor  consists   of   two  main  parts:  the 

P^'imary,  or  stator,  which  is  the  stationary  part,  and   the 

^^condary,  or  rotor,  which  is  the  revolving  part. 

The  primary  consists  of  a  laminated  body  provided  around 
*ts  inner  circumference  with  slots  in  which  the  primary  coils 
^re  placed.     These  coils  are  connected  together,  and  the  ter- 
Hiinals  connect  to  the  line  when  the  motor  is  in  operation. 
The  secondary,  or  rotor,  is  also  a  laminated  body  provided 
'With  slots  around  its  circumference  in  much  the  same  way  as 
a  direct-current  armature.     In  many  induction  motors,  each 
of  these  slots  contains  a  heavy  copper  bar,   which  is  con- 
nected to  a  copper  ring  at  each  end  of  the  armature,  thus 
forming  what  is  known  as  a  squirrel-cage  winding.     In  other 
types  of  machines,  especially  those   that  must  give  a  good 
starting  effort  and  are  started  and  stopped  frequently,  the 
armature  is  provided  with  a  three-phase  winding  and  the  three 
terminals  brought  out  to  collector  rings  mounted  on  the 
armature   shaft.     This  is  done  so  that  resistance  may  be 
inserted  in  series  with  the    armature  windings  when   the 
motor  is  being  started,  and  thus  allow  a  ^ood  starting  effort 
to  be  obtained  without  an  excessive  rush  of  current.     In 
some  cases  resistance  is  inserted  in  series  with  the  field,  or 
stator,    at  starting  instead   of  in  series  with  the  armature. 
This  avoids  the  use  of  collector  rings,  but  it  does  not  give 
as  good  a  starting  effort  for  a  given  current  as  when  the 
resistance  is  used  in  series  with  the  armature.     The  student 
should    note    particularly    that    in   the   alternating-current 
induction  motor  no  current  is  led  into  the  armature  from 
the  line;  in  fact,  there  is  no  connection  between  the  arma- 
ture and  the  line.      The  armature  currents  are  set  up  by  the 
inductive  action   of  the  constantly  shifting  magnetic  field 
that  is  set  up  by  the  two-phase  or  three-phase  currents  in  the 
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stationary  field  wintling.  This  point  should  be  borne  iii 
mind,  as  it  wilt  aid  in  understanding  the  connections  to  be 
described  later. 


04,     General  Descrliitloii. — ^Fig.  29  shows  an  Otis  tie-      J 
vator  operated  by  a  three-phase  induction  motor  .-J.    This     I 
motor  is  of  the  type  manufactured  by  the  General  Electric     ' 
Company  and  is  arranged  so  that  a  resistance  is  inserted  in 
scries  with  the  armature  windings  at  starting.     In  order  to 
allow  the  insertion  of  this  resistance,  the  armature  is  pro 
vidcd  with  three  collector  rings,  shown  at  b,  contact  being 
made   with  the   rings   by    means  of  carbon  brushes     The 
motor   ojierates  the   drum    by  means   of  a  worm-gear,  as 
already  described  in  connection  with  other  elevators.     The 
Starting,  stopping,  and  reversing  are  controlled  by  a  shipper 
sheave  .S  operated  from  the  car.     When  the  shipper  sheave 
is  moved  in  either  direction,  a  cam  moves  the  rod  r  back 
and  forth.     In  the  figure  the  shipper  sheave  is  in  the  neu- 
tral |xisition.      A'  is  the  reversing  switch  that  connects  the 
motor  to  the  line  and  controls  the  direction  of  rotation  of 
the  motor.     This  switch  is  operated  by  the  cam  c.     The 
shaft   s  of  the  switch   carries    a   number   of   arms,  which 
engage  with  suitable  contacts  when  the  switch  is  moved  to 
either  the  up  or  down  position.     The  cam  c  has  three  prongs 
that  engage  with  prongs  on  a  segmental  gear  G,  and  when 
the  car  reaches  the  limit  of  its  travel  in  either  direction,  the 
traveling  nut  on  the  drum  shaft  causes  G  to  open  the  circuit 
and  stop  the  motion  of  the  car.     In  the  position  shown  in 
the  figure,  switch  R  is  o]ien;  when  thrown  to  the  right,  it 
makes    connections  for  the  car  to  go  up,  and  when  thrown 
to  the  left,  it  reverses  the  motor.     Enough  backlash  is  given 
between  the  prongs  of  the  cam  c  and  the  lugs  on  the  wheel  G 
to  insure  safety  against  overthrowing  the  switch.      When 
switch  A'  is  operated,  the  motor  starts  up  with  all  the  resist- 
ance in  the  armature  circuit  and  means  must  be  provided  for 
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■^wilmg  out  this  resistance  as  the  motor  comes  up  V 
^Ws  is  accomplished  by  the  controller  shown  at  O. 


65.  The  Controller. — The  controller  is  operated  by 
neans  of  the  rod  r,  which  raises  the  roller  £"  whenever  r  is 
inoved.  The  roller^  is  mounted  on  the  end  of  a  lever,  as  indi- 
ated  in  Fig.  30  {d).  Fig.  30  (d)  shows  a  rear  view  of  the 
iontroller.  D  is  the  supporting  cast-iron  plate  that  carries 
the   slate   pieces  5,   nn  which   are  mounted   a  number  of 
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contacts  /,,  /,,  /,.  /„  clc.  The  hinged  fingers/,,  /,.  /,,  f^,  eir 
also  carry  comact  pieces,  and  in  the  position  shown  in  the 
figure,  the  fingers  are  in  connection  with  their  rcspeiltivc 
contacts  mounted  on  S.  When  they  are  in  this  position,  »ll 
the  rcsiiitance  is  cut  out  and  the  motor  runs  at  full  spwd,  as 
will  be  shown  later.  As  sotm  as  r,  Fig.  29,  is  moved,  fuller/ 
iis  raised  and  casting  E,  Fig,  30  {a),  is  forced  down,  thus 
cumpressinj;  the  spring  /-'and  raising  all  the  fingers.  At  the 
same   time,  t lie   reversing   switch  is  closed   and  the  motor 


,Shk^ 


starts  up  with  thi^  n-sisUince  in.  When  roller^  rides  over 
the  cam  <n\  r,  iIil'  s])rLn;r  /•"  furrcs  up  /;,  the  upward  motion 
iR-iny  nr;uhial  hfcausc  of  the  d;ish])ot  //.  Casting  Ii  is  pro- 
vidi'd  with  a  nvimlicr  cif  cams,  or  iii>lches,  so  placed  that  as 
Ji  rises,  llic  Hiijjcrs  /  arc  closed  dmvn  in  pairs;  i.  e.,  the  two 
lowest  finiTL-rs  lirst  make  connection  with  their  contacts, 
then  the  next  pair,  ;snit  so  on  until  all  the  contacts  are 
cli>se<l,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  closing  of  each  of  the 
pairs  cuts  out  a  section  of  resistance  in  each  of  two  of  the 
motor  windings. 
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66.  Connections  and  Operatiou. — The  operation  of  the 
reversing  switch  and  controller  will  be  understood  by  refer- 
ring to  Fig.  31,  which  gives  the  electrical  connections. 
R  is  the  reversing  switch  and  M  the  main  switch,  which  is 
operated  by  hand  and  is  only  used  when  the  motor  is  to  be 
cut  off  entirely  from  the  line.  Switch  R  is  provided  with 
six  clips  4,  5,  6,  Jtt,  5',  6',  which  engage  with  the  blades  or 


contact  arms  mounted  on  the  shaft  of  the  switch  when  the 
shaft  is  rocked  by  means  of  the  cam  c.  In  the  position 
shown,  the  switch  arms  ejigage  the  right-hand  clips  and 
connection  witli  thu  kft-hand  mw  is  broken.  The  field  ter- 
minals of  the  motor  are  7,  .V,  .'/;  and  it  is  easily  seen  that 
when  H  is  thrown  over,  the  connections  of  7  and  9  to  the 


1 1  111;  are  interchanged,  thus  reversing  the  motor.  Thercis 
MO  resistance  in  this  primarj-  circuit,  and  the  secondary  or 
armature  circuit  in  which  the  controller  O  is  piaced  is  entirely 
separate  from  the  primary.  In  the  position  shown,  all  the 
fingers  y„  y„  etc.  are  raised  off  the  contacts  /„  /„  this 
being  the  position  they  occupy  at  the  moment  of  surting. 
The  induced  armature  current  inflowing  from  ring /tor 
must  take  the  path  r'-x-l-3~3-ir-r,  thus  passing  through 
four  sections  of  resistance.  Also,  in  flowing  from  f'  Knf 
it  must  pass  through  the  four  resistance  sections  i',  3*.  S,  i'. 
The  insertion  of  this  resistance  in  the  armature  windings 
keeps  down  the  rush  of  current  through  the  primary  and 
results  in  a  good  starting  effort.  As  the  casting  £. 
Fig.  30  (a),  rises,  fingers  _/,  and  contacts  /,  make  connec- 
tion, thus  short-circuiting  sections  1  and  I'd  the  resistance. 
As  Ji  rises  still  farther,  sections  5  and  3'  are  cut  out  by/, 
and  /,  making  contact,  and  so  on,  until  all  the  fingers  are 
down  and  all  the  resistance  cut  out.  In  passing  from 
ring  r"  to  r,  the  current  now  takes  the  path  r'-/,-/-ran<l 
there  is  no  resistance  in  circuit.  When,  therefore,  the  fingers 
arc  all  down,  rings  r,  r\  and  r"  are  connected  together  and 
the  induced  armature  currents  are  provided  with  a  closed 
circuit  in  which  there  is  no  resistance  other  than  that  of 
tin;  cupper  armature  conductors  and  the  connecting  wires. 
<>7.  The  number  of  steps  of  resistance  depends  on  the 
service  to  which  the  elevator  is  to  be  put.  For  example, 
some  controllers  are  provided  with  only  three  sets  of  con- 
tact fingers,  as  it  is  found  that  three  sections  of  resistance 
are  sufficient  to  give  a  smooth  start.  The  connections  for 
a  two-phase  motor  are  practically  the  same  as  those  shown, 
so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  them  in  detail. 

KLECTIUC   KliEVATOltS  WITH    MAGNET  CONTROL. 
G8,     (ifneral  Fentiires  of  Ma^fnot  Control. — In  most  of 

the  controlling  devices  sofjir  described  for  electric  elevators, 
the  cutting  out  of  the  starting  resistance  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  an  arm  carrying  a  contact  that  slides  over  a 


'm 
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series  of  plates,  or  contacts,  connected  to  the  sections  of 
the  resistance.  This  method  works  very  well  if  the  contact 
brush  and  contact  plates  are  kept  in  good  condition,  but  if 
either  of  Ihem  become  rough  or  burned,  the  starting  rheo- 
stat rapidly  gets  into  very  bad  shape  on  account  of  the  poor 
contact  and  consequent  burning  action.  This  is  especially 
the  case  if  the  motor  requires  a  large  current  for  its  oper- 
ation, because  the  larger  the  current,  the  more  perfect  must 
be  the  connections  made  by  the  rheostat  contacts,  and  a 
contact  that  is  at  all  defective  will  very  soon  give  rise  to 
burning  and  cutting. 

G9.  In  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  sliding  contact  with 
its  accompanying  contact  plates,  the  so-called  magnet  system 
of  control  has  been  devised,  in  which  the  resistance  is  cut 
out  by  a  series  of  electromagnetic  switches,  each  one  of 
which  operates  independently  and  which  is  so  designed 
that  it  will  handle  a  large  current  with  very  little  burning 
or  arcing.  As  these  switches  are  simply  of  the  make-and- 
break  variety  and  have  no  sliding  contacts,  any  small  amount 
of  burning  that  may  take  place  does  not  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  the  controlling  outfit.  There  aremany  ways 
in  which  the  system  of  magnet  control  may  be  applied.  The 
electromagnetic  switches  may  be  arranged  to  operate  auto- 
matically as  the  motor  increases  iti  speed;  they  maybe  con- 
trolled entirely  by  a  controlling  switch  on  the  car,  or  part  of 
them  may  be  controlled  automatically  and  part  from  the  car. 
These  resistance-controlling  switches,  together  with  the 
other  electromagnetic  switches  necessary  for  closing  the  main 
circuit  and  reversing  the  armature  connections,  are  mounted 
on  a  switchboard,  which  is  usually  separate  from  the 
elevator  motor  and  hoisting  mechanism. 

■  VO.  Elementary-  System  of  Alagnet  Control. — Before 
Bking  tip  an  elevator  with  magnet  control,  we  shall  con- 
sider the  elementary  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  32.  This 
diagram  is  intended  merely  to  illustrate   the  principle  and 

does  not  represent  any  special  controller.  It  shows  an  ordi- 
ipsry  shunt  motor  .1/  with  its  starting  resistance  R  controlled 
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by  thr  two  mugnt-ls  \  S'.  Tho  starting  and  reversing 
switcli  is  shown  at  .-I,  and  in  this  case  it  is  s)t(>|M)scd  to  be 
opcriitcd  by  hand.  Of  course,  if  the  motor  were  used  in  eun- 
neclion  with  an  ^levator,  switch  A  could  be  operated  from 
the  shipiwr  sheave.  Wh«n  the  switch  is  in  the  pusition 
shown,  the  motor  runs  in  one  direction,  and  when  it  h 
thrown  over  so  that  the  blades  occupy  the  position  shown  by 
the  doiiL-d  lines,  the  motor  is  reversed.  The  starting  resist- 
ance is  divided  into  two  sections  a,  b,  which  arc  succcssivtly 


short-circuited  by  the  electromagnetic  switches  S,  S'  when 
the  motor  comes  up  to  speed.  The  windings  of  5,  5' 
are  connected  in  series  acmsri  tiic  armature  terminals,  form- 
ing a  shunt  circuit  to  the  armature.  When  the  main  switch 
is  closed,  all  the  resistance  is  in  scries  and  the  pressure  across 
the  armature  terminals  and  coils  .S",  ,S"'  is  very  small;  con- 
sequently, very  little  current  flows  through  S,  S'.  How- 
ever, as  the  motor  speeds  up,   its  E.  M.  F.   increases  and 
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the  pressure  across  the  brushes  ini;reases,  and  this  ii 
the  current  through  ,S',  .S'.  The  armatures  of  these  switches 
are  so  adjusted  that  -S  will  operate  with  a  smaller  current 
than  S';  consequently,  as  J/ comes  up  to  speed,  i"  closes  and 
cuts  out  section  a  of  the  resistance  by  short-circuiting  it.  As 
the  speed  increases  still  further,  the  current  through  5and  S' 
becomes  strong  enough  to  operate  S',  and  section  i  is  short- 
circuited,  thus  connecting  the  motor  armature  directly  to 
the  line.  Suppose  that  the  motor  is  to  be  started  and  that 
switches  A,  S,  and  S'  are  in  the  positions  shown.  The  path 
of  the  current  through  the  shunt  field  is  as  follows:  /.-\ — />,- 
1-k-l-  through  shunt  field-/-tf-Z.  The  path  of  the  main 
current  through  the  armature  and  starting  resistance 
is  L-\ — b ^-l-x-b-Q-y-c-  through  armature  of  raotor-ii-z-r- 
r^S-b,-o-L.  When  the  current  through  the  shunt-magnet 
circuit  C—S'—S—d  has  become  strong  enough  to  pull  down 
armature  a',  contact  is  made  at  ^'  and  the  main  current  on 
reaching ;:  takes  the  path  ::-a'-s'-o'—r^-r^-b^-o—L,  thus  Bow- 
ing past  section  a  of  the  resistance  that  is  short-circuited. 
When  S'  operates,  the  current  takes  the  ^'a.'On,n-a'-z'~-o'~a"-s" , 
and  so  on,  the  whole  of  the  resistance  being  thus  short- 
circuited.  Any  arcing,  or  burning,  that  may  occur  will 
take  place  at  contacts  ^'  and  j",  and  this  can  easily  be  taken 
care  of  by  providing  suitable  contacts.  Moreover,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  closing  of  an  armature  short-circuits  the 
resistance,  and  that  when  an  armature  opens,  the  circuit  is 
not  broken,  because  the  current  sttll  has  the  alternative  path 
through  the  resistance.  The  result  is  that  when  the  arma- 
ture leaves  its  contacts  there  is  but  little  sparking. 

7 1.  When  the  motor  is  to  be  run  in  the  reverse  direction, 
switch  A  is  thrown  over  to  the  position  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines.  This  does  not  change  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent through  the  shunt  field,  but  it  reverses  the  current 
through  the  armature,  the  path  being  as  follows:  ^-j — b  — 
T -x—b^—2' -n—r ^—r ^-d-c-y-S' —b^—o—L.  Since  the  current 
through  the  armature  is  reversed  while  that  in  the  field 
ifemains  the  same,  the  direction  of  motion  is  reversed. 
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ThtT  scheme  of  iiHing  electromagnetic  switches  to  conUul 
the  starting  resistance  has  been  emhodJed  in  the  (untroUers 
of  .1  number  of  ilitTi'reni  manufacturers.  It  has  been  found 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide  a  great  many  resistance 
sections  iiml  rcsistance-t'DntroHing  switches  in  order  ttigivn 
a  smooth  start.  The  actu.-il  number  needed  depends,  of 
course,  on  the  conditions  undnr  which  the  motor  is  operated. 
With  an  ordinary  sliding-eontact  rheostat,  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  quite  a  large  number  of  resistance  sections,  in  order 
to  keep  the  voltage  between  adjacent  contact  plates  down 
to  the  small  amount  ncccs&ary  to  avoid  sparking  when  the 
arm  slides  from  plate  to  plate.  With  electromagnetic 
switches  the  number  of  sections  can  be  much  smaller, 
liecausc  this  precaution  is  not  necessary.  Moreover,  when 
the  cutting  out  of  resistance  is  controlled  by  switches  tliat 
are  in  turn  controlled  by  the  counter  E,  M.  F.  of  the  motor, 
the  resistance  is  never  cut  out  until  the  armature  has  come 
up  to  such  a  speed  that  it  is  able  to  take  care  of  the  increased 
current.  The  resistance  is.  therefore,  cut  out  just  when  the 
armature  is  ready  for  it  and  not  before ;  such  being  the  case, 
fewer  resistance  sections  are  necessary  than  if  the  cutting 
out  were  controlled  by  hand. 

Ti.  With  most  high-speed  passenger  elevators  using  this 
metluid,  the  switches  that  perform  the  same  duties  as  A. 
Fig.  -Vi,  are  operated  by  electromagnets  or  solenoids,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  shipper  sheave  with  its  cable,  cams,  and 
other  switch-operating  devices  and  replacing  them  by  an 
electric  cable  connecting  the  car-operating  switch  to  the 
switchboard. 

73.  The  car-operating  switch  replaces  the  ordinary 
operating  wheel  or  lever  used  for  operating  by  means  of  a 
cable.  The  cable  nuining  from  the  operating  switch  to  the 
switchboard  carries  the  wires  that  connect  to  the  electro- 
magnetic switches,  and  as  these  switches  require  only  about 
f  ampere  for  their  operation,  the  wires  in  the  controlling 
cable  do  not  need  to  be  large.     This  method  of  control  is 
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being  used  quite  largely  for  various  kinds  of  service,  and, 
as  pointed  out  above,  it  has  advantages  over  the  older 
sliding-arm  method  of  controlling  resistance.  In  order  to 
illustrate  its  application  in  practice,  we  will  describe  two 
controllers  made  by  the  Otis  Elevator  Company  and  cov- 
ered by  patents  owned  by  them. 


OTIS  EliEVATOR  WlXn  G.  S.  MAGXBT  COXTROIiliER. 

74,     Greneral    Description    of   Elevator    Macliine. — 

Fig.  33  shows  a  direct-connected  Otis  electric  elevator  for 
use  with  magnet  control.  The  motor  J/operates  the  drum  D 
by  means  of  double  worm-gears.  This  particular  machine 
is  provided  with  back  gearing  between  the  motor  shaft  and 
worm-shaft,  so  that  unusually  heavy  weights,  such  as  safes, 
may  be  lifted.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  no  electric  con- 
troller connected  to  the  machine  other  than  the  brake  mag- 
net yV  and  the  stop-motion  switch  M\  The  brake  magnet  is 
a  powerful  solenoid  that  operates  against  the  spring  G^  so 
that  when  the  magnet  is  energized  the  band  brake  is 
released,  and  when  current  ceases  to  flow  through  the  mag- 
net, the  brake  at  once  goes  on.  The  stop-motion  switch  M' 
will  be  described  more  in  detail  when  the  electrical  connec- 
tions are  taken  up.  Its  function  is  to  cut  off  the  current 
and  stop  the  motor  whenever  the  car  approaches  the  limit 
of  its  travel  in  either  direction.  Under  ordinary  running 
conditions,  the  intermittent  gear  g  remains  in  the  central 
position  shown  in  the  figure.  When  the  car  approaches  the 
limit  of  its  travel,  the  safety  nut  on  the  shaft  of  the  worm- 
gear  causes  a  pin  to  engage  with  g^  thus  making  it  swing 
over.  This  operates  a  switch  arm  inside  the  casing  M\ 
which  breaks  electrical  connections  and  slows  down  the 
motor.  When  the  safety  nut  makes  another  revolution, 
g  is  swung  over  another  notch  and  the  motor  is  stopped 
completely.  The  mechanical  features  of  the  hoisting 
machine  are  similar  to  those  that  have  already  been  described 
and  do  not  call  for  special  attention. 


7S.  Cleneral  )>escrIittlon  of  Otis  O.  s.  Mngrnpt  Con- 
troller.— l-'ig.  34  isaycncral  view  of  llie  Otis  G.  S.  magnet 
i-onlroller.    The  controlling  devices  are  mounted  on  a  heavy 


slate  panel  A,  which  is  in  this  case  supported  on  an  iron 
framework  B  that  also  serves  to  house  tlic  resistance  coils. 
With    many  controllers,  the   resistance    is   placed  in  a  case 
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^^^anged  behind  ihe  switchboard.     The  various  electromag 
^Btetic  switches  necessary  fur  OMnlroUiny   tlie    direct! 
motion  of  the  car  and  the  cutting  out  of  the  starting  resist- 
ance are  mounted  on  A. 


fi9 


of 


^P  In  Fig.  34,  B'  is  the  potential  switch,  the  use  of  which 

■wts  already  been  explained.     It  is  a  protective  device  and 

is  not  concerned  with  the  regular  starting  and  stopping  of 

the  elevator.      When  the  elevator  is  in  operation  it  remains 

Switches  C,  D',  and  E'  control  the  main  current. 
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Switrli  //'  controls  ihc  brake  and  tlie  iwo  groujK  of 
switches  G'  and  f"  control  ihe  rtfsislanfe.  The  ){r<)iitin{ 
iowr  switches  /■''  coiiirols  the  starting  resistance  and  tlic 
pair  of  switches  C  controls  the  stoppinu  resistance.  With 
these  controllers  the  motor  is  stopped  by  allowing  it  load 
as  a  generator,  thus  providing  a  dynamic-braking  actinn  in 
addition  tu  that  of  the  band  brake.  In  order  to  allow  a 
smooth  braking  action,  the  current  generated  by  the  m-rtcir 
i%  passed  throtigh  a  resistance,  and  this  resistance  is  cut  out 
or  in  by  magnets  G'.  The  main  operating  magnets  C\  D, 
and  /:'  are  of  the  solenoid  type,  and  when  they  are  iim 
excited  the  pUmgcrs  are  <Jown  and  the  upper  switch  om- 
tacUi,  as  f,  for  example,  arc  separated  from  the  fixcil  con- 
tacts (/,  The  movable  contacts  c  are  mounted  on  rniktr- 
arms  a,  a'  pivoted  as  shown  at  b.  The  plungers  of  the  isro 
switches  ly  and  E'  arc  connected  by  a  lever  /.  as  shown,  ao 
that  when  one  contact  lever  a  is  up,  i.  e..  the  upper  lerini- 
naht  in  contact,  thu  other  lever  a'  is  down,  and  it  is  impus- 
siblis  for  both  levers  to  occupy  the  up  or  down  position  at 
the  same  time.  The  operation  of  these  switches  will  be 
understood  more  clearly  by  referring  to  Fig.  35  {a). 
Switches  l''  and  C  arc  arranged  as  shown  in  {b)  an<l 
switch  //'is  as  shown  in  (i).  These  sketches  ;irc  inlcraleiJ 
merely  lo  indicate  the  ojieration  of  the  switches,  so  that  the 
diagram  c)f  connections  to  be  given  later  may  be  readily 
uiulersli'Md;  lieiice,  luiriiciilar  attention  has  not  been  paid 
to  the  meilianical  ilcUiils.  In  («),  when  the  magnet  draws 
lip  the  pliuitjcr,  lever  (/  is  moved  so  that  c  and  d  make  con- 
tact, and  <-.mtacls  ,'  anil  </'  are,  of  course,  opened.  Con- 
tacts (/,  (/'  are  graphite  blocks  mounted  on  spring  holders, 
the  object  of  the  graphite  beinjj;  to  prevent  damage  from 
burning  or  sparking,  and  es])ccially  to  obviate  the  danger  of 
[he  contacts  fusing,  or  sticking,  tnjrether  as  might  possibly 
occur  if  boili  were  of  copper.  I'ig.  ;i5  (b)  shows  the  con- 
struction of  the  resistance-cDiiiroIling  switches;  f  is  the 
magnetizing  coil,  which  is  made  ti>  serve  for  the  whole  group 
of  switches  by  embracing  the  scries  of  cores  //,  as  indicated 
at /■'',  Fig.  ;U.     G  is  the   magnet  casting  that  carries  the 
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series  of  cores  //,  opposite  each  of  which  is  hinged  the  arma- 
ture a  carrying  an  insulated  contact  r,  which  makes  contact 
with  ^  when  the  armature  is  drawn  down.  When  current 
flows  around  coil  /",  all  the  cores  are  magnetized  to  about 
the  same  degree,  but  the  armatures  are  not  all  attracted 
because  they  are  adjusted  to  different  distances  from  the 
pole  pieces  s  by  means  of  adjusting  screws  /  that  rest 
against  lugsr.  The  armature  with  the  shortest  air  gap 
between  a  and  s  is  first  attracted,  then  the  next,  and  so  on, 
the  armatures  closing  in  succession  as  the  magnet  increases 
In  strength  on  account  of  the  motor  speeding  up.  The 
resistance  is  thus  automatically  cut  out  by  steps,  as  explained 
in  connection  with  Fig.  32. 

Fig.  35  {c)  shows  the  switch  indicated  by  7/'  in  Fig.  34. 
It  is  practically  the  same  as  (^),  except  that  it  is  provided 


(b) 

Fig.  35. 


(c> 


with  two  insulated  back  contacts  /',  ;//'  to  which  the 
leads  /  ///  are  connected.  When  armature  a  is  unattracted, 
/'  and  ;//'  are  in  contact;  when  a  is  attracted,  contact 
between  /'  and  ///'  is  broken  and  contact  between  c  and  d  is 
closed.  The  switch  contacts  that  are  most  liable  to  arcing 
are  provided  with  majj^nctic  blow-out  coils.  These  are  coils 
provided  with  an  iron  core  so  placed  that  a  magnetic  field 
is  set  up  between  the  contacts,  and  as  soon  as  the  arc  forms,  it 
is  forced  across  the  field  and  broken  almost  instantaneously. 
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7*S.  Cnr-OikfrutlnK  Swlwli. — Kig.  '.in  shows  the  style  of 
Ciir-Dperatiiig  switch  used  with  the  magnet  controller.  When 
the  motor  is  stopped,  the  handle  occupies  the  vertical  posi- 
tion and  is  thrown  to  the  left  or  right,  according  as  the  ar 
is  to  g"  up  or  down.  When  the  cuver  is  closed  and  the 
switch  in  use.  sliding  contacts  c,  r  bear  against  the  arcs  d,  a, 
h,  /r;  when  the  switch  is  off,  they  bear  against  the  insiiUling 
pieces  (/,  if.  The  contacts  on  the  back  of  the  operating 
lever  press  against  scgnients  <*,  thus  making  the  required 
connection.  By  adopting  the  construction  shown,  no  cur- 
rent flows  through  the  hinge/.  The  exact  arrangement  of 
the  contact  segments 
varies  with  different 
controllers,  as  the 
starting  and  running 
requirements  are  not 
always  the  same 
for  different  installa- 
tions. The  opera- 
ting switch  for  which 
Che  connections  are 
shown  in  Fig.  38 
is  somewhat  simpler 
than  that  showO 
in  Fig.  3*>,  and  n 
quires  fewer  win 
and  contact  arcs,  but 
its  general  construe 
tion  is  the  same. 

77.  8top-Ht>tloi 
Switoh.  —  Fig.  ^ 
shows 

of    the   stop  -  motiiH^ 
switch  shown  at  Jf^ 
Fig.  33.     The  use  oM 
^'^-  »■  this    switch    has    al- 

ready  been  t-vplaincd.  but  Fig.  37  shows  iho  constructit 
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and  will  aid  in  understanding  the  electrical  connections. 
The  arm  a,  which  is  operated  by  the  intermittent  seg- 
mental gear  g,  normally  occupies  the  horizontal  position, 
but  is  swung  around  whenever  the  car  reaches  the  limit  of 
its  travel.  Contact  brushes  are  mounted  on  the  arm,  and 
these  rub  on  the  contact  arcs  b,  b.     When  the  arm  is  swung 


around  in  either  direction,  one  set  of  brushes  leaves  the 
long  contacts  b,  b  and  passes  on  to  the  short  pieces  c,  c. 
Arcs  r,  c  are,  with  the  controller  to  be  described,  not  con- 
nected to  anything,  but  serve  as  bearing  pieces;  as  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  contact  arm  slides  on  to  them,  electrical 
connections  are  broken,  which  causes  the  motor  to  stop. 

78.  Connections  for  G.  S.  Controller. — Fig.  38  shows 
the  general  scheme  of  connections  for  the  G.  S.  controller. 
In  order  to  simplify  the  diagram,  the  relative  positions  of  al 
few  of  the  parts  have  been  changed;  for  example,  the  start- 
ing resistance  and  the  extra-field  resistance  r  r'  are  shown 
connected  directly  to  their  switch  contacts.  The  relation  of 
the  various  switches  is  the  same  as  shown  in  Fig.  34,  except 
that  their  order  is  reversed,  because  all  the  connections  are 
made  on  the  back  of  the  board;  corresponding  switches  in 
Figs.  3i  and  3R  are  lettered  alike.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  tracing  out  of  connections,  all  fixed  contact  pieces  on 
the  switches  have  been  shaded,  while  all  miwabk  pieces  have 
been  left  open.  For  example,  on  switch  E'  the  shaded  con- 
t  pieces  5',  6",  7',  and  ^  are  mounted  on  the  slate  panel 
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.-mil   the  open  contacts  H,  ft,  7,  and  S  are   mounted  nu  the 
lilting  arm  shown  iti  Fig,  35  {a).     Also,  contacts  that  touch 
each  other  an:   marked   with   similar   figures,   i.  c,  when 
switch  E'  is  pushed  up,  -5  makes  contact  with  5'  and  «  with  fi'. 
A  few  details,  such  as  blow-out  coils,  have  been  omitted,  a 
they  are  not  necessary  to  illustrate  theo[wralion  ftf  thecon- 
troUcr.   The  car-operatingswitch  controls  switches  y?',  D',C, 
and  //':  switches   M',   /•',   and   fi'  operate   automatically. 
The  main  switches  E'  and  /}'  arc  each  provided  with  i»o 
coils.     One  of  these  coils  is  of  line  wire,  and  the  current  in 
it  i«  controlled  by  the  car-operating  switch.     The  lower  coils 
arc  of  coarse  wire,  and  carry  the  main  motor  current;  these 
coil*    arc   arranged   below    the    fine-wire   coils  and,   when 
energized,  hold  the  switch   down.     VVlien  switch  C  oper- 
ates,  IJ  makes  contact  with  J3',  li  with   14',  and  contact 
between  M  and  W  is  broken.     VVTitin  //'  operates,  contact 
is  made  between  16  and  IG'  and  broken  between  J7  and  tT. 
When  switches  G'  and  f  operate,  contact  in  made  between  1 
and  J',  ^  and  ~',  etc;     The   movabU  contact  pieces  of  tlie 
stop-motion  switch  M'  occupy  the  horiiofilaj  position  shown 
until  the  car  reaches  the  limit  of  its  travel*  in  either  direc- 
Ivun.     Tht!  full-black  segments  on  this  switch  are  not  con- 
nected   to    anything,    being    in    this    case   bearing    surfaces 
only.     Switch  P'  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  contacts  on  each 
side  of  the   "off"   position.     Two   contacts  k'  and  d'  are 
longer  than  the  othersy^  andy*/.  so  that  the  lever  makes 
contact  with  the  former  before  the  latter.     To  avoid  confu- 
sion,   a  wire   is    shown   connected    to    the   lever   instead   of 
carrying  the  current  to  it  through   sliding  contacts,    as  is 
done  on  the  switch  shown  in  Fig,  ;!(>,      An  additional  safety 
switch  -V    is    sometimes    provided    to    stop    the    elevator    in 
emergencies,  but  it  is  not  in  use  umier  normal  conditions. 

70.     Tyiw    of    Motor    t'sort    With    G.    S.    Controller. 

Before  taking  up  the  action  of  the  controller,  it  will  be  well 
to  consider  briefly  the  type  of  motor  used  with  this  system 
of  i'c)[Hr"i.  In  order  to  get  the  elevator  underway  quickly, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  motor  should  give  li  strong  starting 
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torque.    This  is  provided  for  by  the  series  field.     The  shunt 
field  furnishes  the  excitation  after  the  motor  has  attained 
its  speed.     In  addition  to  these  two  windings,  a  third,  or 
extra-field,  winding  is  provided.     This  winding  aids  in  pro- 
viding a  field  when  the  motor  is  being  brought  to  a  stop,  by 
alJowing  it  to  act  as  a  dynamo;  it  also  aids  to  some  extent  in 
providing  a  strong  field  at  starting.     It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  a  shunt-wound  motor  will  run  as  a  generator  if 
'^  is  disconnected  from  the  mains  when  up  to  speed  and  a 
P^th  provided  between  the  brushes  for  it  to  send  a  current 
through;  it  is  not  necessary  t(;  reverse  either  field  or  arma- 
ture connections  in  order  to  make  it  generate,  as  is  the  case 
^'^th  a  series  motor. 

So.     Operation   of  Controller  on    Fli-st   l*oInt. — Sup- 
P^^e  that  the  car  is  to  be  run  up  and  that  the  lever  of  P' 
^^   moved  to  the  left  until  the  arm  comes  in  contact  with  the 
*Ot-|g  arc  //',  but  does  not  touch  the  contact  /  it.     The  oper- 
*^tLing  current  then  flows  as  fc^Uows,  starting  from  point  IS 
^ri  the  +  side  of  the  potential  s\yitcFi:  AS',  through  coil  of 
'^^•vitch  //',  through  coil  of  the  "up"  magnet   D\  through 
'^vire  //  //  to  stop-motion  switch  J/',  to  ct)ntact  strip  //',  by 
^Vay  of  the  horizontal  strjp,  through  flexible  car-operating 
Cable  to  contact   // on. i\'ir-(>[)erating  switch,  through  lever 
tote,  thence  through  safety  switch  ancf  wire    vyy  to  the 
negative  side  of  the  potential  switch.      This  current  oper- 
ates switches  D'  and   //'.      vSwitch  D'  is  draw^n  up  by  the 
fine-wire  coil  and  contact  is  made  between  ff,  W  and  10^  W\ 
as  indicated  by  the   dotted  lines.     This  allows  current  to 
flow  through  the  shunt  field  by  way  of  the  j)ath  -) — IS-V'-U-D- 
through  shunt  field- //-7'>-..^^>.     The  oj)eration  of  //'  releases 
the  brake  by  connecting  points  Vl  and  76'',  because  point  D 
connects   through    I)'    to    the   +    side    of  the    circuit,    and 
when  16  and  10'  are  in  contact,  the  other  terminal  of  the 
brake  magnet  connects  to  the  negative  side  of  the  circuit. 
This   releases  the  brake;  and   allows  the  motor  to  start  as 
soon    as    current    Hows     through     the    armature.       When 
switch  //'  operates,  ptjints    77,    17'  are   separated    so    that 


no  ciirrcnt  can  flow  through  coil  k,  and,  hence,  switches  C 
arc  open  so  lonn  as  the  motor  is  working.  As  soon  as 
switch  D'  is  forced  tip,  switch  E'  makes  contact  between 
7,  7'  and  ft,  A\  Iwcause  of  the  connecting  lever  /,  Fig.  6. 
The  main  current  then  takes  the  path  indicated  by  the 
arrowheadii as  foIlow»;  IH-V',  lu'-~il,  JO-^-^-Z-throughama- 
turc  of  motor  to  ^-through  scries  coil  of  switch  £'-7'-7-li- 
f/'-0''~S'~^~4'~^hTou^h  whole  of  starting  resistance  to  F~ 
through  whole  of  scries  field  to  /f-lO-SO  to  negative  side  of 
the  circuit.  The  current  through  the  scries  coil  of  £' 
holds  tlic  switch  arm  down  firmly.  The  motor,  therefore, 
starts  up  with  the  two  sections  of  the  series  field  and  all 
the  starting  resistance  in  series  with  the  armature.  The 
extra  field  is  in  series  with  the  resistance  rr',  and  the  two 
together  arc  in  shunt  with  the  armature.  This  Is  easily 
Been  by  tracing  the  path  through  the  series  field,  beginning 
at  jmint  P,  as  follows:  Z>-through  extra  field-A"-4-'' '-''- 
JS--lS-J4-etc. 

Fig.    3B   represents,   diagrammatically,    the    connections 
that  are  made  on  the  first  position  of  the  switch  P'.     The 
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small.  On  tliis  piiini  <>(  iliu  loiitmlk-r,  therefore,  the  motor 
starts  up,  hut  wcuild  run  the  elevator  at  a  slow  speed  because 
of  the  resistance  in  circuit.  It  should  be  noted  that  as 
long  as  tin-  opcratinjr  handle  rests  on  it'  or  <(",  the  resistance 
switches  /■'  are  inoperative,  because  onv  terminal  of  coil  A 
coiuiccls  to  contact  J,!  on  switch  C,  whieli  is  open. 
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81.     Operation  on  "Fast  Up''    Position.— When  the 

handle  of  P'  is  moved  over  farther,  so  as  to  make  contact 
with  the  f  u  (fast  up)  contact,  current  flows  through  the 
solenoid  of  switch  C\  thus  forcing  the  switch  lever  up  and 
making  contact  between  IS^  13'  and  H,  H'.  At  the  same 
time  contact  is  broken  between  15  and  15\  thus  opening  the 
circuit  through  the  extra  field,  which  is  now  no  longer 
needed,  as  the  motor  is  by  this  time  well  under  way.  The 
operation  of  this  switch  allows  current  to  flow  through  the 
magnet  coil  //  and  resistance  x\  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
arrows,  beginning  at  point  21.  This  operates  the  group  of 
switches  F'.  First  2  and  2'  are  connected,  thus  cutting  out 
the  first  section  of  resistance,  then  8,  3',  cutting  out  the  sec- 
ond section,  then  G,  G',  cutting  out  what  is  left  of  the 
resistance  and  also  one  half  of  the  series  field;  finally, 
//  and  N'  are  connected,  thus  cutting  out  the  other  half  of 
the  series  field.  The  motor  has  now  attained  its  maximum 
speed,  and  the  path  of  the  main  current  is  -\ — 18-9',  10'-9, 
JOSS' -/-through  2iV nvdtnv q-E-7' -7 -1J,-H' -I I- 19  to  nega- 
tive side  of  circuit.  The  motor  now  operates  as  a  plain 
shunt  machine  with  no  resistance  in  circuit. 

82«  If  the  operating  switch  were  moved  in  the  reverse 
direction,  switch  E'  would  be  moved  up  and  switch  D'  would 
be  down,  as  can  be  readily  seen  by  tracing  the  connections. 
The  main  current  then  takes  the  path  lS-6' ,  5'-0,  5- 1 2-12'- 
through  series  coil  of  //-/:-th rough  armature-/-/7'-i/-i4, 
and  so  on  as  before.  The  current  in  the  armature  flows  in 
the  reverse  direction  to  what  it  did  before,  while  the  cur- 
rent in  the  fields  remains  unchanged;  the  car,  therefore, 
moves  down. 

83.  Action  of  Controller  on  Slowing  Do\vn  and 
Stopping:. — Suppose  that  the  elevator  is  running  on  the 
**fast  up"  point  and  that  the  handle  is  moved  back  until 
it  leaves  contact  /  u,  but  still  rests  on  contact  //'.  Switch  C 
will  be  opened,  and  this  will  cause  switches  P  to  open,  thus 
cutting  the  resistance  and  series  field  back  into  the  circuit: 
the  extra  field  will  also  be  connected,  because  15  and  15'  will 
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mukc  contact,  the  resistance  r  r'  being  in  scries  with  the 
oxtra  field.     Quite  a  large  current  wili  now  fluw  through 
tht;  extra  field  because  the  potential  across  the  armature  is 
high.     When,  therefore,  the  handle  is  moved  back  from  ibe 
fast  position,  the  field  of  the  motor  is  greatly  strengthened 
and  all  the  resistance  is  cut  back  into  circuit,  thus  rapidly 
lowering   the   speed   of    th«   motor.     On    account  of   ihe 
decrease  in  speed  and  the  cutting  in  of  the  resistance,  the 
pressure  across  the  brushes  is  considerably  decreased  when 
the  handle   is   moved   from   the   fast  position.     When  ihc 
operating   handle   is   moved    to   the   off   position,  switches 
D'  and  //'  arc  opened,     D'  breaks  connection  with  the  hne, 
and   H'  sets  the  brake   by  separating   points   Hi,   /rt' and 
opening   the   circuit   through    the  brake  magnet.     At  the 
same   time,  points   i7,  It  are   brought   into   contact,  thus 
connecting    coil   k  across  the    armature   terminals.      The 
pressure  across  the  armature  terminals  is  large  enough  to 
cause  switches  4.  ^'  a"<I  ?.  i'  It)  close,  thus  cutting  "ui  r'  r 
and  connecting  the  extra  licld  across  the  armature.     The 
armature   thus  generates   current,   which   takes   the  path 
/_5'_^„/7_extra    <neiA~K'-lt-k'-U-7-r-E.     The    currcnl 
through  the  e.\tra  field  remains  in  the  same  direction  as  it 
did  when  the  motur  w;is  run  from  the  Hue  and   hence  a^>;ist5 
in  keeping  the  field  magnetized  and  bringing  the  motor  to  a 
stop  quicker  than  if  the  shunt  field  only  were  used.      As  the 
motor   slows   down,  the   magnetization   supplied   from  the 
shunt-field  coil  diminishes;  hence,  the  provision  of  the  extra 
fielil  supplied  with    the   current  that   the  motor   furnishes 
when  running  as  a  generator  greatly  increases  the  braking 
action.     The  generating  action  si>on  slows  the  motor  down, 
and  as  the  pressure  across  the  armature  terminals  decreases, 
switches  i,  4'  «ti<1   f.  1'  open  in  succession,  because  A"  is  no 
longer  able  to  hold  them.      This  cuts  resistances  r',  r  back 
into   circuit   with    the  series  field,  thus   making   a   smooth 
stop  and  leaving  the  resistances  r,  r'  in  series  with  the  extra 
field  ready  for  the  next  start.     Of  course,  while  this  action 
is   taking   place,  the   band   brake   is   also   on   because    the 
dynamo-braking   action   decreases   as  the   speed  decreases. 
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and  hence  would  not  answer,  in  itself,  for  bringing  the 
motor  to  a  full  stop.  All  these  actions  take  place  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time,  but  the  effect  is  to  stop  the  motor 
smoothly  and  quickly,  and  the  car  is  at  all  times  easily  con- 
trolled by  switch  P\  the  cutting  out  of  the  resistance  and 
the  connections  necessary  to  produce  the  dynamo-braking 
action  being  made  automatically. 

84.  The  stop-motion  switch  M'  merely  brings  about 
automatically  the  same  connections  that  P'  should,  in  case 
the  operator  failed  to  move  P'  when  the  car  reaches  the 
limit  of  its  travel.  When  the  contact  arm  is  swung  around 
by  the  action  of  the  traveling  nut,  as  already  explained, 
contact  is  first  broken,  if  the  car  is  ascending,  between  the 
///  and  /"contact  arcs,  thus  slowing  down  the  motor;  and 
as  the  car  travels  still  farther,  contact  is  broken  between 
arcs  u  and  //',  thus  applying  the  brake  and  stopping  the  car. 


OTIS  NO.   O  MAGNET  C'ONTROT^T^EIl. 

83.     General     Dc^scrlptloii    of    Xo.    O    Contpoller. — 

Fig.  40  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  the  Otis  No.  6 
magnet  controller.  This  is  a  later  type  than  the  G.  S.  con- 
troller previously  descril)ed,  and  although  its  mechanical 
details  are  quite  different,  its  principle  of  operation  is 
almost  identical.  The  resistance,  which  is  usually  in  the 
form  of  cast-iron  grids  for  controllers  of  large  capacity,  is 
arranged  behind  the  board  and"  does  not  appear  in  the  figure. 
The  various  switches  are  marked  A\  />',  C\  i,  2,  3,  4,  5. 
Switches  y]',  B\  C\  and  /  are  operated  by  the  car-control- 
ling switch;  the  other  switches  operate  automatically. 
Whenever  a  switch,  for  exami)le  C\  operates,  its  plunger  e 
is  drawn  up,  thus  bringing  the  copper  disks  ^/,  d'  up  against 
the  contact  fingers  /*,  f.  When  a  switch  is  deencrgized,  its 
plunger  drops  and  the  disks  make  contact  with  the  lower 
fingers  where  any  are  provided.  When  a  disk  is  drawn  up, 
it  first  makes  contact  with  the  auxiliary  carbon  contacts  .r, 
and  as  it  is  pulled  up  still  farther,  it  bears  against  a  copper 


takes  place  between  the  copper  and  the  carbon  terminal 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  sticking.  The  carbon  pieces 
threaded,  so  as  to  prevent  their  working  louse  and  slid 
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through  the  holders.  The  plungers  with  their  cuntact 
plates  are  free  to  revolve,  and  the  motion  of  the  switch 
gradually  works  them  around  so  that  whatever  burning 
takes  place  is  spread  around  the  whole  disk  instead  of  in 
(me  place  only.  Switches  3,  5,  4.  and  -T  operate  automat- 
ically, one  after  the  other,  and  the  voltage  at  which  they 
operate  is  adjusted  partly  by  regulating  the  initial  position 
of  the  plunger  by  means  of  the  adjustable  stops  /l,  and 
partly  by  inserting  a  resistance  iti  series  with  each  solenoid. 
The  main  fuses  are  shown  at  k,  k\  they  are  of  the  enclosed 
type.  The  small  knife  switches  shown  at  care  used  for  cut- 
ting off  the  car-controlling  switch,  so  that  the  motor  cannot 
lie  started  from  the  car,  Push  buttons/  u  and  /  d  are  used 
to  allow  the  motor  to  he  operated  from  the  board.  These 
devices  are  very  useful  when  tests  are  being  made  to  locate 
trouble,  but  under  ordi- 
nary working  conditions 
they  are  not  in  use. 
Switches  A'  and  B'  con- 
trol the  direction  of  mo- 
tion of  the  car.  When  A' 
operates,  the  car  descends, 
and  when  B'  operates,  it 
ascends.  Switch  C  closes 
and  opens  the  main  circuit. 

80.      N€..    O    Car-Con- 
tmlllng  Switch. —Fig.  41 

shows  the  car-controlling 
switch  used  with  the 
No.  6  controller,  the  cover 
being  removed  in  order 
to  show  the  working 
parts.  The  operating  han- 
dle is  shown  at  //.  and 
it  normally  occupies  the 
central,  or  off,  position, 
1  moved  to  the  k-ft,  the 


^^^bi^n  movei 
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to  the  right,  it  descends.  The  arm  carries  a  cnntact  arc* 
that  makes  contact  with  the  fingers  /,  S,  •?,  i,  etc,  when  thf 
hamllc  is  moved  from  its  central  position.  The  arc  ^isuf 
Bucfa  a  length  that  when  the  handle  is  mnvcd  to  its  cxtrctiK- 
posilion  in  either  directinn,  it  makes  contact  with  all  four 
lingers  on  the  side  to  which  it  is  moved.  The  hamllc/iis 
held  at  the  central  position  hy  means  of  a  spiral  spring  s,  m 
that  if  the  operator  releases  the  handle,  it  at  once  returns  to 
the  off  position.  When  the  handle  is  at  the  off  position,  the 
projecting  rim  k  rests  in  a  notch  in  the  plate  />,  and  in  order 
to  move  the  handle,  it  must  first  be  pulled  out  against  the 
action  of  a  spring.  Insula!  ing  pieces  /'  are  inserted  between 
the  fingers,  as  shown,  in  order  to  avoid  short-circuiting, 

St.    Connections   for    No.   ft    Hn^net    Controller.— 

Fig.  43  shows  the  connections  of  the  No.  (>  controller.  In 
this  diagram  the  positions  of  the  switches,  resistances,  and 
motor  armature  ;ind  Held  windings  have  been  arranged  so 
as  to  make  the  diagram  .simpler  and«a«ier  to  follow  than  if 
the  various  {tarts  wdre  Ic*cated  in  the  same  positions  that 
they  occupy  on  the  dontrotler.  The  connections  are,  how- 
ever, the  same  as  used  on  the  controller  shown  in  Fig.  40, 
and  corresponding  switches  are  lettered  alike.  The  oper- 
ation is  on  the  whole  very  similar  to  that  of  the  G.  S.  con- 
troller. Terminal  .v  jif  the  operating  "circuit  is  connected 
to  the  4-  line  and  tcriiiinal '/  to  the  —  line.  By  throwing 
the  small  switch  c  down  into  the  dotted  position  t",  the  car 
cannot  he  operated  from  /".  Switch  ;«  is  normally  open, 
but  it  can  be  thrown  sn  as  to  connect  /  and  d  or  t  and  «. 
If  (-  is  thrown  down  to  tin-  ]i()sitio!i  c"  and  m  is  thrown  down 
so  as  to  connect  /  and  i/,  niajijnet  -I'  is  energized,  and  if 
push  button/*/  is  then  pressed,  current  will  flow  through 
the  coil  of  C  and  the  ck-vator  will  move  down.  If  m  be 
thrown  up  so  as  ti^  connect  ///  and  //  and  button/M  pressed, 
switches  /)"  and  C  will  be  operated  and  the  car  will  move 
up.  In  other  words,  the  small  switelics  and  push  buttons 
allow  the  machine  to  be  operated  from  the  controller  while 
the  switch  J^'  is  cut  off. 
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88,     Operation  of 'So.  O  Maibtrnc't  Controller  on  Htart- 
ing  Position. — Assume  that  the  operating  handle  is  moved 
to  the  left  so  as  to  bring  the  arc  s  in  contact  with  //.     Start- 
ing from  X,  the  path  of  the  operating  current  will  be  as 
indicated  by  the  arrows  through  the  coil  of  B'  to  the  nega- 
tive terminal  f.     Note  that  this  current  passes  through  the 
small  contacts  I  and  2  of  switch  A\  so  that  unless  switch  A' 
is  down,  B'  cannot  be  drawn  up,  and  it  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, for  both  switches  to  be  drawn  up  together.     When  j:;  is 
moved  still  farther  so  as  to  bring  it  in  contact  with  the  fin- 
ger///, a  current  is  set  up  through  the  operating  circuit, 
which  includes  the  solenoid  of  switch  C.     This  current  may 
be  traced  as  follows:  x-c-t'-p  u-p  u  to  contact  / //  on  stop- 
motion  switch-/-/ -through  solenoid  of  C -(*-'>- Ji-^l  to  line. 
This  current  operates   C\   which  closes  the    main    circuit, 
■     releases  the  brake,  and  connects  the  shunt  field  and  extra 
field  across  the  armature'.     The  various  paths  of  the  current 
are  indicated  by  the  arrows,  bearing  in  mind  that  B'  and  C 
are  now  up.     A  powerful  magnetic  fixild  is  provided  by  the 
scries  coils,  and  as  the  motor  ccMues  up^to  speed,  switches;?, 
^>  4,  and  5  operate,  thus  short-circuitiiYg  the  resistance  and 
^he  series  field<     For  example,  when  -switch  2  closes,   the 
'^^in  current  passes  from  terminal  A^,  to  A^^,  thus  short- 
*^*rcuiting    the    first   two  resistance,  -sections.       When    the 
"^ndle  of  P  is  advanced  so  that  z  makes  contact  with  fin- 
^^t/u,  switch  No.  1  is  operated.     This  breaks  connection 
'^^tween  R^,  and  M,  thus  cutting  out  the  extra  field.     The 
^^itches  are  now  all  up  except  ^l'  and  the  motor  runs  with 
^  shunt   field  only;  the  resistance   is   all  cut  out   and  the 
lUotor  runs  at  its  maximum  speed.     When  C  is  up  and  when 
Switch  2  operates,  contact  is  broken  between  the  small  ter- 
minals 3  and  4,  so  that  the  current  through  C  has  to  take 
the  path  through  the  resistance  r^,  to  the  negative  side  of  the 
circuit.     This  resistance  is  inserted  to  prevent  undue  heat- 
ing of  C  and  also  to  save  current.     Also,  when  switch  5  is 
operated,  the  current  through  the  coils  of  2  and  J  is  cut  off, 
thus  preventing  these  coils  from  heating  and  cutting  off  the 
current  necessary  to  energize   them.     When  the  core  of  3 
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drops,  contact  is  established  again  between  points  3  and  i, 
hnl  in  the  meantime  it  has  "heen  broken  between  o  and  S  so 
that  the  current  through  C  still  flows  through  the  resist-     I 
e  i-p.     The  coils  of  /.  i,  and  5  have  considerable  resisi-     J 
ance  in  sorics  with  Ihcm   and   do  iii>l  overheat.     It  is,  of     ' 
course,  necessary  that  these  three  -ihould   remain  up  while     i 
the  motor  is  running,  otherwise  the  extra  field    resistance, 
and  series  fields  would  not  be  cut  out,  while  with  switches  i 
and  5  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  remain  up  after 
sections  2  and  3  of  the  resistance  have  been  cut  out.     The 
voltage  at  which  switches  3,  S,  i,  and  5  operate  is  adjusted 
by  means  of  the  resistances  r„  r^,  r^,  switch  3  having  no 
resistance  and,  therefore,  operating  at  the  lowest  voltage. 
When  P  is  moved  to  the  right,  switch  A'  is  energized  and 
the  elevator  descends  because  the  direction  of  the  current 
through  the  armature  is  reversed,  while  that  in  the  fields 
remains  the  same  as  before.      The  action  of  the  stop-motion 
switch  is  the  same  as  in  connection  with  the  G.  S.  controller 
and  needs  no  special  description. 

80.     Operation  of  Ho.   6  Controller  on  Stopping.— 

When  P'  is  moved  back,  contact  is  first  broken  with  the 
/u  finger.  This  drops  switch  !  and  cuts  one  section  of 
resistance  into  circuit  as  well  as  connecting  points  .^„  and  . I/, 
thus  cutting  in  the  e,\tra  field.  When  contact  is  broken 
with  finger /*«,  all  the  resistance  is  cut  in  and  the  main  cir- 
cuit is  opened  liecause  switch  C  is  dropped.  In  fact,  the 
switches  .',  .(,  J,  and  ■'  wil!  likely  operate  before  contact  i'i 
actually  liroken  bf-uvcen  a  and  /«,  if  the  operating  switch 
is  not  moved  t-x>  quickly,  l)eoause  the  cutting  in  of  the  first 
section  of  tlie  resistance  and  the  extra  field  will  lower  the 
speed  and  thus  out  down  the  E.  M.  F.  applied  to  coils  2,  3, 
Ji.  and  .'.  When  C  drops,  tlie  brake  is  applied  because  the 
circTiit  through  the  brake  magnet  is  opened.  When  the 
main  circuit  is  opened  liy  C.  the  armature  is  still  able  to 
send  a  current  around  the  local  circuit  /:'-.*>, -through  stop- 
ping resistance  -/J-ihrough  extra  field  and  extra-field  resist- 
ance-J /-/^„-A'„-A'„-/,  because  switch  B'  has  not  yet  dropped. 
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This  generating  action  through  the  series  field,  together 
with  the  brake,  will  soon  stop  the  motor,  even  if  P  is  not 
moved  to  the  vertical  position  and  connection  broken  with 
finger  it.  The  car  can,  therefore,  be  stopped  without  the 
necessity  of  operating  the  direction-controlling  switch.  For 
example,  if  the  elevator  were  making  an  up  trip,  stopping 
at  each  floor,  the  handle  would  be  moved  far  enough  lo 
break  contact  with/M  only,  and  B'  would  remain  up  during 
the  whole  trip.  AVlien  P  is  moved  to  the  off  position. 
switch  B'  drops  and  the  stopping  resistance  is  connected 
directly  acro.ss  the  armature  terminals. 


AUTOiLVTIC    BLECTHIC    EliEVATORS. 

90,  Genei-al  Descrlptliiu. — An  automatic  ek-valor  is 
one  that  does  not  require  a  regular  operator,  but  is  so 
arranged  that  it  can  be  controlled  by  the  passenger.  These 
elevators  are  largely  used  in  private  dwellings  where  the 
elevator  is  not  used  very  frequently,  and  where  it  would  not 
be  desirable  or  convenient  to  have  an  elevator  boy. 

91.  Automatic  electric  elevators  are,  with  the  exception 
of  the  controlling  devices,  similar  to  other  direct -connected 
electric  elevators.  There  are  a  number  of  different  styles 
of  them,  but  the  general  method  of  operation  is  about  as 
follows:  A  push  button  is  provided  at  each  landing,  and  in 
the  car  there  are  as  many  push  buttons  as  there  are  floors. 
A  passenger  at  the  third  floor  wishes,  say,  to  go  to  the  first 
floor.  He  presses  the  button  at  the  third  floor  and  the 
elevator  comes  up  or  down,  depending  on  what  location  it 
may  be  in  at  the  time,  and  when  it  reaches  the  third  floor  it 
stops  automatically,  at  the  same  time  unlocking  the  door. 
The  passenger  then  gets  in  the  car,  closes  the  door  of  the 
elevator  shaft,  and  presses  the  first-floor  push  button  in  the 
car.  The  car  then  descends  until  it  reaches  the  first  floor  and 
stops  there  of  its  own  accord.  In  the  automatic  elevator  made 
by   the  Otis  Company,  the  various  devices  are  so  arranged 

Bjtitat  when  the   elevator   is  once    started  by    the   passenger 
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iLoanmn  be  inlcrfcrfd  with  by  any  other  person.  Also,  ii 
is  not  neteKK.iry  that  the  push  buttons  should  remain  clo»;d 
while  the  elevator  is  in  motion.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
press  the  button  for  an  instant  and  then  release  it.  Various 
safely  devices  are  also  introduced ;  for  example,  it  is  impos- 
sible ti>  operate  the  elevator  if  any  of  the  doors  of  the  shaft 
are  open,  and  no  person  on  any  of  the  floors  can  possibly  start 
the  elevator  if  anybody  at  any  of  the  other  floors  is  getting 
on  or  oflf.  We  will  describe  two  types  of  Otis  elevator 
provided  with  automatic  control,  and  these  will  serve  to 
illuRtrate  the  principle  of  automatic  control  in  general. 
The  two  types  are  practically  the  same  with  the  exception 
of  the  automatic  flo<3r  controller,  which  is  geared  to  the 
elevator  drum. 

OTIB  AUTOMATIC  BLBCTBIC  ELEVATOR. 

93.  (JonemI  I>pscrlptlon.— Fig.  iS  shows  an  Otis  auto. 
mntic  electric  hoisting  m;ichine  provided  with  their  oldt-r 
type  of  floor  controller.  In  general  appearance  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  machine  is  much  the  same  as  those  previousiy 
described  in  connection  with  magnet  control.  About  the 
only  dillcrciicc  is  the  addition  of  the  floor  controller  shown 
at  C.  A  spiral  contact  band  a  is  mounted  on  an  insulating 
drum,  which  is  moved  sidewise  by  a  coarse  screw  as  it 
revolves,  so  that  the  contacts  />  always  press  against  the  band. 
The  various  contacts  />  connect  to  the  push  buttons  at  the 
different  floors.  The  controller  C  is  used  to  determine  the 
direction  of  motion  of  the  oar  when  any  given  button  is 
pressed,  and  also  to  stop  the  car  when  it  reaches  its  destina- 
tion; its  action  will  be  understood  when  the  electrical  con- 
necli<)ns  are  described.  The  strip  />  is  arranged  in  spiral 
form  on  the  drimi  simply  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  drum  of 
large  diameter. 

9JS.  Matirnet  Controller  for  Automatic  Elevator. — 
Fig.  44  shows  the  magnet  controller  used  with  the  automatic 
elevator.  yl'  is  the  main  switch  that  controls  the  direction 
of  rotation  of  the  motor.     A  swinging  armature  x  is  hung  as 
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shown,  between  the  poles  (if  the  two  ironclad  magntts  j, .;'. 
When  il  hangs  in  the  central  po&itioti,  the  circuit  is  open. 
When  a  button  is  pressed,  one  or  the  other  of  the  magnets 
is  exciteci,  depending  on  the  direction  in  which  the  car  is  to 
move.  The  armature  is  drawn  over  and  contact  established 
between   the   swiiiginj^  terminals  /  attached  to  the  a 


ure  and  the  fixed  terminals  n-.  The  pair  of  magnets  C 
outs  out  the  starting  resistance,  and  magnet  B'  closes 
the  main  circuit  and  releases  the  brake.  The  devices 
shown  at  li,  c\  f.  g.  li.  and  k  are  known  as  floor  ma^nete, 
^and  their  function  is  to  hold   the  push-button  circuit  closed 


k 


after  U  lias  liL-in  imce  pressed,  even  though  the  operator 
releasTH  the  jm-^h  butt'in  itself ;  their  action  will  be  expUint^d 
later.  Magnets  /.  m 
are  provided  to  prt- 
V  e  II  t  interferenoe 
with  the  elevatur 
from  other  floors 
until  the  party  who 
is  already  operating 
it  is  through. 


94.  Connec- 
1 1  (>  >i  M  for  Auto- 
matic Elevator.— 
Fig.  4,^  shows  a  dia- 
gram of  connections 
for  an  Otis  auto- 
matic  elevator  with 
__  the    style    of    floor 

— —  controller  shown  in 

P.G,  «.  ^'S-   ^3.     Like    the 

prcccd  ing  (1  i  agrams, 
the-  Ifiralion  <■(  somt  uf  the  parts  has  bten  changed  in 
order  Ui  make  the  ronnections  easy  to  follow.  The  dia- 
gram shows  the  connections  necessary  for  the  control  of 
the  elevator  from  four  floors,  yi'  is  the  reversing  switch; 
tile  npcn  coniacls  are  innimted  on  the  swinging  armature 
and  the  shaded  contacts  are  fixed.  When  coil  s  is  excited, 
the  armature  is  drawn  towards  s,  and  the  oi>en  contacts 
make  ciinneclion  with  the  lower  row  of  fixed  contacts,  as 
imlicated  hy  the  dotted  lines.  We  will  assume  that  with 
the  CDiHiectioiis  shown,  the  car  moves  up  when  coil  s  is 
energized  and  down  when  /  is  energized.  Switch  JT  closes 
the  main  circuit;  i",  2",  J",  4  are  the  small  floor  magnets 
shown  at  (/,  <■,/",  etc..  Fig.  44;  /,,',-.',, J  are  the  push  but- 
tons (in  each  floor;  1',  ;?',  J\  ^  are  the  push  buttons  on  the 
elevator;  li,.  (/,,  (/,.  (/,  are  door  contacts.  These  contacts  are 
in  series  and  are  connected  together  as  shown  only  when 
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all  the  doors  of  the  shaft  are  closed.     If  any  one  of  these 
oontacts  is  open,  i.  e.,  if  any  door  is  not  closed,  it  is  impos- 
5=;ible  to  start  the  elevator.      The  two  switches  for  cutting 
out  the  resistance  and  the  series-field  coils  are  shown  at  c\ 
and  they  are  operated  by  magnet ;;/'.     C  is  the  floor  controller 
driven  from  the  winding  drum.     The  two  segments  ^,  a' 
represent  the  strips  a  shown  in  Fig.  43.     On  the  drum  itself 
they  are  put  on  spirally  in  order  to  allow  a  small  diameter  of 
drum,  but  here  they  are  shown  as  two  arcs,  so  that  the  con- 
nections may  be  more  easily  followed.     With  the  position  of 
the  controller  shown,  the  car  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
i.  e.,  at  the  first  floor.    As  the  car  ascends,  the  controller 
turns  as  indicated  by  the  full-line  arrow,  and  a'  slides  from 
under  22\  33\  Ji4\  and  //'  in  succession.     At  the  same  time, 
segment  a  comes  in  contact  with  11\  22\  S3\  and  44'  in 
succession. 

95.  When  switch  yi'  is  pulled  by  coil  /,  contact  isbn)ken 
between  the  auxiliary  contacts  12,  12\  thus  opening  the  cir- 
cuit through  coil.y.  Also,  when  ^I'  is  operated  by  coil  s, 
contact  is  broken  between  contacts  i-?,  lo\  thus  opening  the 
circuit  through  coil  t.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  for  both 
s  and  /  to  be  excited  at  the  same  time.  When  switch  r' 
makes  contact  at  R^,  contact  is  broken  between  H  and  H' ; 
when  contact  is  made  at  A',,  contact  is  broken  between 
15  and  15' ,  When  the  armature  of  magnet  ;//  ///,  is  drawn 
up,  contact  is  broken  between  points  9,  0' ;  when  the  arma- 
ture of  /  is  attracted,  contact  is  made  between  points 
10^  10\  When  magnets  i",  ;?',  S'\  etc.  operate,  contact  is 
made  between  5  and  5\  0  and  0',  etc.  When  buttons 
1\  2\  S\  or  4'  are  pressed,  contact  is  made  between  wire  c 
and  the  wire  running  to  the  floor  magnet  corresponding  to 
the  button  that  has  been  pressed. 

96«  Opei-atloii  of  Automatic  Elevator. — As  already 
stated,  the  controller  C  indicates  that  the  elevator  is  at  the 
first  floor.  Finger  //'  is  open-circuited,  and,  pressing  either 
button  1  or  1'  would  not  start  the  elevator,  because  it  is 
already  at  the  first  floor.     Suppose  a  passenger  wishes  to  get 
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(HI  ai  tlif  third  floor  and  then  go  down  to  the  first  floor.  Hi: 
presses  the  Ihird-flcMir  button  S,  and  the  elevator  moves  up 
tothi-  third  floor  and  stops  there,  at  the  same  lime  automatir- 
ally  unlocking  the  door  of  the  shaft.  After  the  piissciigiT 
has  entered  the  elevator  and  dosed  the  door,  he  presstj 
button  /'  in  the  car  and  the  elevator  descends  to  the  first 
floor  and  slops.  The  way  in  which  the  control  is  hroiight 
about  will  be  understood  by  following  the  circuits  in  Fig.  45. 

97.  When  button  S  Js  pressed,  the  operating  current, 
starting  from  point  ~  on  the  main  -f-  wire  flows  through 
the  slack  cable  switch,  through  door  contacts  (/,-^,w/,-rf_, 
through  cable  to  car  and  through  safety  button  on  car  to  .1- 
A-A-m-w-!i'-ri-li'-li-}7-I8-19,  through  push  button  ^S. 
through'  floor  magnet  3"—3S-S3-&nscT  ^5'-strip  rt'-fiiiger 
«'-«-H-raagnct  s~I2-lJ',  through  f^'L  magnet  of  B',  througli 
limit  switch  on  machine,  through  limit  switches  at  bottom 
of  shaft,  to  negative  side  of  the  circuit  atr.  This  operating 
current  accomplishes  several  results.  In  the  first  jilace,  it 
closes  mngnct  -J"  so  that  contacts  b'  and  6'  are  brought 
together.  This  provides  a  path  for  the  operating  current 
that  is  indejiendent  of  the  path  through  push  button  S. 
Tile  current  can  now  flow  along  A  A  through  coil  in^-r~':-H' 
through  coil  ■;",  and  so  on  as  before.  Consequently,  after 
button  -S  has  been  pressed  the  cur  will  start  up,  even  though 
0  be  released  again,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  passenger 
to  keep  ilie  button  pressed  until  the  car  reaches  its  destina- 
tion. All  that  is  necessary  is  to  press  3  long  enough  to 
allow  i!"  to  attract  its  armatiire.  When  the  operating  cur- 
rent takes  the  path  thmugli  ''-''',  a  resistance  /■,  is  in  circuit, 
as  only  a  small  operalingcurrLMit  is  needed  to  hnid  the  arma- 
iiLTcs  after  they  havi-  Iiecn  attracted.  The  operating  cur- 
reru  flows  through  ,f  and  one  coil  of  switch  /".  Hence,  the 
reversing  switch  is  pulled  to  ilic  up  position  and  the  main 
circuit  is  closed,  thus  allowing  the  main  current  to  flow  as 
indicated  by  the  arrows  and  starting  up  the  motor.  The 
operating  of  these  switches  also  allows  current  to  flow 
through  the  shunt-lieid  coil  and  brake  solenoid,  thus  releasing 
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the  brake.  AVhen  coils  /;/,  ///^  are  energized,  points  ,9,  0'  are 
separated,  thus  breaking  all  connection  between  wire  A  A 
and  wire  /7,  IS,  10,  which  leads  to  one  side  of  all  the  floor 
buttons;  consequently,  as  soon  as  one  button,  in  this  case  J, 
has  been  pressed,  the  buttons  on  all  the  other  floors  are 
cut  out  of  service,  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  other 
parties  to  operate  the  elevator.  As  the  motor  speeds  up, 
switch  R^  operates  because  coil  ;;/'  is  connected  across  the 
armature  terminals,  and  this  cuts  out  the  greater  part  of 
the  resistance,  at  the  same  time  separating  points  i^  H\ 
When  sufiicient  speed  is  attained,  switch  R^  operates  and 
cuts  out  the  remainder  of  the  resistance  and  the  series  field, 
at  the  same  time  separating  points  15,  15' . 

98.  All  the  time  that  the  car  is  going  up  from  the  first 
floor  to  the  third,  controller  C  is  turning  as  indicated  by  the 
arrow,  until,  when  the  third  floor  is  reached,  a  slides  from 
under  finger  SS\  thus  interrupting  the  operating  current  and 
stopping  the  motor.  The  motor  is  stopped  by  the  band  brake 
and  no  provision  is  made  for  a  dynamic  braking  action, 
as  these  elevators  are  not  intended  for  high-speed  service. 

99.  After  the  car  has  stopped  at  the  third  floor  and 
automatically  unlocked  the  shaft  door,  the  passenger  slides 
back  the  door,  thus  opening  the  operating  circuit  at  con- 
tacts d^  and  making  it  impossible  for  any  persons  on  the 
other  floors  to  start  up  the  elevator  while  he  is  getting 
on.  After  closing  the  door  and  thus  reestablishing  contact 
at  d^,  he  presses  button  1' .  This  allows  the  operating  cur- 
rent to  flow  as  follows,  starting  from  y  as  before:  r-slack 
cable  ^^\\,z\i-d -d -d -d ^,  through  cable  to  safety  button  on 
car-.-i-zi-.i-through  m  -1-15' -15-c-c-c-c-l' -1-1-1-1 1" -lU 
ll-lV-a-d'-D-t-U-Ll'-D  L,  through  limit  switch  on  ma- 
chine, through  limit  switches  at  bottc^m  of  shaft  to  y.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  by  the  time  the  elevator  has 
reached  the  third  floor,  fingers  //'  and  22'  are  resting  on  con- 
tact strips,  and  hence  are  in  connection  with  the  wire/?  that 
runs  to  /.  vSwitches  />',  A' ,  and  C  therefore  operate  as 
before,  except  that  A'  allows  the  current  to  flow  through  the 
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armature  in  the  reverse  direction  and  reverses  the  motor. 
Floor  magnol  /"  ra;ikes  contact  between  ^antiJf',  so  that  the 
operating  current  will  continue  to  flow  even  after  the  but- 
ton /'  is  released.  Contacts  tf.  fl'  are  also  separated,  so  that 
the  push  buttons  1,  H,  S,  4  are  cut  out  while  the  elevator  is 
in  motion.  Magnet  /  is  excitcU  and  makes  ctmtact  between 
JO  and    W,  thus  allowing  i-lirrciit   to   flow  In  the   negative 

line   by   the   path  A~m^-l~IQ'~}»-r^ ,    and   this   current 

holds  10  and  10'  in  cuntacl,  c;ven  though  the  oporating  cur- 
rent through  1"  is  interrupted  by  the  controller  (^wheii  the 
elevator  reaches  the  fir.st  floor.  When  the  elevator  reathcs 
the  first  floor,  it  is  automatically  slopped  by  the  controller, 
us  already  explained,  but  contactsdand  9'  are  still  separated 
and  contacts  10  and  lf>'  closed,  because  current  still  flows 
through  the  path  t-ii^-ti^-d^-ii^'A-A-A-m^-l-m'-Hi-r,-  -. 
The  result  is  that  no  one  can  interfere  with  the  elevator 
because  pushes  J.S,.1,  J  are  cutout.  This  current  through"', 
and  /  remains  to  flow  until  the  door  is  opened,  thus  break- 
ing the  circuit  at  </,  and  alltiwiug  the  armature  of  m  and  / 
to  drop.  After  the  passenger  has  gotten  out  and  after  llit 
door  has  buen  clos«^d  again,  thus  bridging  the  break  at  </,, 
the  elevator  may  be  upcrated  from  the  other  floors,  but  noi 
before;  thus  avDitiiri!;  the  ]mssif)ility  of  accident  while  the 
passenger  is  gelling  out. 

By  tracing  oiit  the  cHiiicrtinns  and  bearing  in  mind  the 
action  of  the  controller  ( ",  the  student  will  see  that  the  car 
is  under  complete  control  at  all  times,  and  that  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  fur  any  pi^rson  to  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tion while  anotlK-r  pL-rson  is  us-ing  it.  The  unlocking  as 
well  as  the  opening  of  the  doors  un  these  elevators  is  usually 
automatic. 

OTISi  AUTOMA 
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ail\'isable  to  illustrate  both  of  them.  The  floor  controller  in 
Fig.  -ifi  is  considerably  different  in  construction,  but  it 
accomplishes  the  same  results  as  the  older  type;  it  is 
mounted  on  top  of  the  motor  and  driven  by  a  chain  a  run- 
I  mn;;  over  a  sprocket  wheel  on  the  end  of  the  drum  shaft. 


I^Fhe  controller  C  serves  also  as  a  limit  switch,  so  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  provide  the  hoisting  machine  with  the 
usual  traveling  nut  operating  a  limit  switch.  Fig.  4i  is  a 
larger  view  showing  one  side  of  the  conlroUer.  The  sprocket 
Urbeel  s  is  revolved  by  means  of  the  chain,  and  by  means  of 
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reduction  gearinf);  turns  a  s.hail  b  through  an  .ir<;  propor- 
tional to  the  t'ttal  rise  of  the  t-lcvator.  On  this  shaft  a 
number  of  arms  r  are  mounted,  each  arm  (tarrying  a  snull 
roller  (/.  On  shaft  c  a  number  of  cams /arc  loosely  pivoted, 
e.ich  cam  carryhig  at  its  end  a  crossn'ont.'iot  piece  ^;  the 
shape  of  these  contat^t  pieties  Is  more  clearly  indicated  by 
the  large  one  shiiwn  al^.  Each  contact  has  a  groove  in 
which  the  rollers  li  press  as  shaft  l>  revolves,  thus  forcing  up 
the  contact  and  making  connection  between  the  two  cli[)S 


with  which  it  is  brought  in  cmitact.  There  are  two  rows  of 
contacts,  one  on  each  side  nf  tbe  cmlroller,  together  with  a 
corresponding  niinilKT  uf  arms,  cams,  and  cross-contact 
pieces.  The  two  parrs  of  hirye  terminals  shown  at  ii',  li'' 
connect  to  the  main  circuit,  contact  being  made  between 
them  by  means  of  the  large  cross-contact  piece  ff'  and  a  sim- 
ilar one  on  the  other  side  of  tliei:ontroner.  These  two  main 
switches  are  operated  by  the  arms  w,  ni\  This  controller 
accomplishes  the   same   result  as  the  one   shown   at    C  in 
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Fig.  43,  but  uses  a  series  of  mechanically  operated  switches 
in  place  of  a  series  of  brushes  with  a  sliding  contact. 

lOl.  Coiineetioiis  for  Otis  Automatic  Elevator  With 
No.  2  Floor  Controller. — I^^ig.  48  is  a  diagram  of  connec- 
tions for  this  type  of  controller.  It  will  be  noted  that  it  is 
very  similar  to  Fig.  45,  the  limit  switch  on  the  machine 
and  switch  B'  being  omitted.  The  up-and-down  magnets 
on  switch  A'  are  reversed  in  position  from  that  in  the  first 
diagram,  but  this  is  immaterial,  as  the  direction  of  rotation 
of  the  motor  may  be  kept  the  same  in  both  cases  by  revers- 
ing the  armature  terminals  at  the  motor.  The  two  large 
cross-contact  pieces  on  the  controller  are  shown  at  g\  g\ 
and  the  small  contacts  are  indicated  at  ll\  33\  '^2",  etc., 
there  being  but  three  small  movable  contacts  on  each  side 
in  the  diagram,  because  the  elevator  is  controlled  from  four 
floors  only.  With  the  diagram  as  shown,  the  car  is  supposed 
to  be  at  the  first  floor.  All  the  left-hand  contacts  of  the 
controller  are  out  and  all-  the  right-hand  ones  are  in,  con- 
necting the  floor  magnets  to  the  u  line  and  allowing  current 
to  flow  through  the  up  magnet  of  €\vitch  A'  when  any  one 
of  the  push  buttons  2,  3,  or  Jf.  is  pressed.  As  the  car  moves 
away  from  the  first  floor,  M}  closes,  and  when  it  reaches  the 
second  floor,  22'  opens.  As  it  moves  away  from  the  second 
floor,  22"  closes,  and  when  it  reaches  the  third  floor,  33' 
opens;  and  so  on.  When  the  car  reaches  its  upper  limit  of 
travel,  switch  g'  is  opened  and  when  it  reaches  its  lower 
limit,  g"  is  opened,  thus  cutting  off  the  main  current. 
When  the  elevator  descends,  the  switches  open  and  close  in 
the  reverse  order.  The  small  arrowheads  show  the  path  of 
the  operating  current  when  button  No.  S  is  pressed  to 
bring  the  car  up  to  the  third  floor.  The  large  arrowheads 
show  the  path  of  the  main  current.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  trace  these  through,  since  outside  of  the  part  through 
switch  C  they  are  practically  the  same  as  explained  in  con- 
nection with  Fig.  45.  Ordinarily,  the  switch  ^i' would  open 
the  main  circuit  and  switches  ^i/"'  and  g"  are  intended  more  as 
a  safety  device  in  case  A'  does  not  operate. 
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SPRAGl^F.-rHA'IT  WHKW  ELEVATOR. 
Gt'iii^ml  Di-wrlpllou. — The  hoisting  mechanism 
rs  in  a  markcrd  degree  from  those  pre- 
viously described;  Fig.  49  shons 
ihc  general  construction.  It  has  no 
winding  drum,  the  cable  being 
taken  up  over  ;t  number  of  mul- 
tiplying sheaves.  The  hoisting 
rope  //,  or  rather  set  of  four  ropes, 
passes  over  the  fixed  sheaves  i"  and 
movable  sheaves  S  and  is  anchored 
at  A.  The  motor  J/"  revolves  u  long 
screw  /i,  which  is  directly  coupW 
to  tlie  motor  shaft.  On  this  sirtw 
is  a  mit  .V,  which  is  not  connected 
in  any  way  with  any  other  part  of 
the  mechanism.  A  crosshead  carry- 
ing sheaves  S  is  arranged  to  slide 
on  the  base  B,  and  when  screw  £  is 
^  revolved  by  the  motor,  the  nut 
^<  bears  against  the  crosshead  and 
*■  moves  the  sheaves  i'  to  the  right, 
tJiiis  taking  lip  the  cable  and  rais- 
ing the  car.  The  construction  i>f 
tlic  nut  jV  and  the  sheave  bearings 
is  such  that  there  is  very  little 
fricti<m,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
hoisting  mechanism  is  so  high 
(about  70  per  cent,  from  car  to 
motor)  that  when  the  car  is  de- 
scending, the  pull  against  the  cross- 
head  revolves  the  screw  and  motor 
in  the  reverse  direction,  thus  dri- 
ving the  motor  as  a  generator.  The 
sheaves  arc  usually  designed  to  give 
a  nuihiplication  of  S  to  I,  so  that 
the  annMuit  »(  rope  that  the  ma- 
chine takes  up  is  8  limes  the  travel 


of  ihe  screw.  For  high  rises  and  high  speed,  there  is 
a  further  multiphcation  of  2  to  1  on  the  counterbalance. 
The  ropes  lead  from  the  car  over  the  overhead  sheaves, 
down  around  a  sheave  on  the  counterbalance,  up  to  and 
anchored  at  the  top  of  the  building.  The  ropes  leading 
to  the  machine  are  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  coun- 
terbalance. There  are  four  of  these  ropes,  as  indicated 
in  the  end  view,  Fig.  49,  two  of  them  passing  around 
the  eight  sheaves  on  one  side  of  the  machine,  and  the 
other  two  passing  around  the  eight  sheaves  on  the  other 
side.  The  travel  of  the  car  is,  therefore,  IC  times  that  of 
the  nut.  The  screw  E  is  always  under  tension,  no  matter 
what  the  load  on  the  elevator  may  be  and  no  matter 
whether  it  be  moved  up  or  down.  This  is  necessary  with 
this  type  of  elevator  because  the  construction  of  the  nut  and 
screw  is  such  that  the  pressure  between  them  must  always 
be  in  the  one  direction,  and  the  tension  on  the  rope  is  the 
only  driving  power  that  the  elevator  has  when  descending. 
These  machines  are  not.  therefore,  overbalanced. 


% 


103.  Motor. — The  motor  used  with  the  Sprague-Pratt 
levator  is  of  the  ordinary  direct-current  four-pole  type 
with  compound  field  winding.  It  is  mounted  at  the  right- 
hand  end  of  the  machine,  as  shown  at  M,  Fig.  49,  and  needs 
no  special  description. 


K  104.  Transnilttliier  Devices. — The  transmitting  de- 
vices of  this  elevator  are  of  special  interest.  The  use  of  the 
screw,  traveling  nut,  and  sheaves  makes  the  action  similar 
in  many  respects  to  that  of  a  hydraulic  elevator.  The 
sheaves  are  mounted  on  roller  bearings  so  as  to  run  with 
little  friction,  and  the  traveling  nut  is  arranged  so  that  the 
thread  of  the  screw  bears  against  balls.  Fig.  50  shows  a 
section  of  the  ball  nut.  Steel  balls  a  are  arranged  as 
shown,  and  when  the  screw  turns,  these  balls  revolve  and 
work  their  way  along  through  the  nut,  passing  in  at  one 
end,  traveling  through  the  nut,  and  returning  by  way  of 
_the  channel  /'  in  one  side.      The    rolling  friction  of  such  a 


f    the  chann 
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mil  ia  very  macti  less 
than  the  slitling  frictum 
of  an  ordinary  nut.  In 
addition  to  tht^  bnll 
ntit  ,/,  there  is  pro- 
vided a  safety  nut  H, 
which  is  without  b.ilU, 
because  under  ordinary 
circumstances  there  is 
no  pressure  t^kcii  up 
httwecn  its  threads  and 
those  of  the  screw. 
The  safety  nut  is  pro- 
vided for  two  purposes, 
namely:  to  prevent 
slack  cable  and  also  to 
hold  the  crosshead  in 
case  the  threads  on  the 
i  ball  nut  or  screw  should 
[  strip.  This  last  contin- 
gency is  something  that 
never  occurs  if  the  ele- 
vator receives  any  kind 
of  inspection,  but  as 
these  elevators  are  in- 
tended for  passenger 
service,  it  is  advisable 
to  take  every  possible 
precaution.  When  the 
car  is  drawn  up,   there 


I  thrust  betw 


1  the 


:al    bearing   f    and 

crosshead  that 
es  the  movable 
i-fs,  and  since  the 
on  of  this  conical 
nir  is  much  greater 
tiie  friction  of  the 
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screw,  the  nut  does  noi  revolve,  but  travels  along  the 
thread,  thus  pushing  the  crosshead  and  raising  the  car. 
When  the  car  descends,  the  pull  on  the  rope  runs  the 
screw  backwards,  and  with  it  the  motor,  which  now 
runs  as  a  generator.  When  the  pressure  on  the  nut  is 
released,  the  screw  continues  to  revolve  on  account  of  the 
momentum  of  the  armature,  and  the  cable  would  be  slack- 
ened if  the  nut  did  not  revolve  with  the  screw.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  pressure  on  bearing  c  is  released,  springs  e. 
which  are  normally  compressed,  force  nuts  B  and  A  apart, 
thus  bringing  the  threads  of  the  safety  nut  into  contact  with 
those  of  the  screw  and  producing  enough  friction  to  make 
the  screw  and  nut  revolve  together  and  thus  hold  t*he  cross- 
head  stationary.  Again,  if  the  threads  of  the  ball  nut 
should  wear  excessively,  or  strip,  the  pressure  is  taken  up 
on  the  safety  nut,  which  then  revolves  with  the  screw  and 
indicates  the  defect.  A  buffer  h,  Fig.  49,  is  provided  for 
the  nut  to  strike  against  when  it  reaches  the  limit  of  its 
travel  corresponding  to  the  lowest  position  of  the  car. 
When  it  reaches  the  upper  limit,  the  end  of  the  nut  comes 
up  against  the  shouldery.  Fig.  50,  and  any  further  turning 
of  the  screw  simply  causes  the  nut  to  revolve  with  it.  The 
nut  shown  in  Fig.  50  is  the  later  type  using  a  hollow  screw 
of  large  diameter  with  |-inch  balls.  The  balls  used  on 
earlier  types  of  the  machine  were  J  inch  in  diameter,  but 
this  size  was  found  to  be  rather  small.  The  nut  shown 
contains  320,  |-inch  balls.  The  nut  used  formerly  had 
240,  i-inch  bails. 

10J>.  Thrust  Bearing. — The  thrust  of  the  screw  is 
taken  up  by  a  special  form  of  thrust  bearing,  which  is  located 
at  D,  Fig,  49,  on  the  back  end  of  the  motor  frame.  The 
thrust  is  taken  upon  a  large  number  of  small  rolls  placed 
between  two  hardened  steel  plates.  One  plate  is  carried  by 
the  field  yoke  and  the  other  revolves  with  the  shaft.  The 
small  rolls.  180  in  number,  ^  inch  in  diameter  by  ^-inch 
face,  are  placed  in  openings,  arranged  in  spiral  form,  in  a 
bronze  plate.     A  plate  containing  these  rollers  is  shown  in 
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Fig.  51;  this  is  placed  between  the  two  hardened  plates  pre- 
viously mentioned,  and  the  whole  thrust  bearing  is  arranged 
so  as  to  run  in  oil. 


106.  Brake. — The  elevator  is  provided  with  a  band 
brabe  controlled  by  a  solenoid.  This  brake  is  shown  at  0, 
Fig.  49,  and  consists  of  a  steel  band  lagged  with  wood. 
The  band  coviTs  about  three-fonrths  of  the  circumference 
of  the  brake  wheel.  The  solenoid  ,,V  operates  against  a 
spring,  s'l  that  when  the  magnet  is  excited  the  brake  is 
released,  and  when  it  is  demagnetized  the  brakel  is  at  once 
applied  by  the  spring. 

107.  Limit  JSwltcIicJs.— Two  limit  switches  L  and  /,', 
Fig.  4H,  are  mounted  mi  the  base  and  are  operated  by  pro- 
jections on  the  traveling  crosshead,  so  that  if  the  sheaves 
reach  tlie  limit  of  their  travel  in  either  direction,  the  motor 
is  stopped.  Switch  /,  is  ordinarily  closed,  and  when  the  car 
reaches  the  upper  limit  of  its  travel  it  is  opened,  thus  open- 

ng  the  main  circuit  and  applying  the  brake.  When  the 
;ar  is  descending,  switch  /,'  is  normally  open  and  when  /,' 
s  operated  at   the  lower  limit  it  is  closed,  thus  cutting  in  a 


resistance  across  the  motor  and  gradually  cutting  it  out 
with  further  motion  of  the  crossliead.  A  centrifugal  gov- 
ernor ^  is  belted  to  the  screw,  and  if  the  speed  exceeds  the 
allowable  limit,  this  governor  opens  a  circuit  and  effects  an 
application  of  the  brake. 

108.  Method  of  Control, — The  method  of  control  used 
with  the  Spragiie-Pratt  elevator  is  similar  in  many  respects 
to  the  magnet-control  method  previously  described.  The 
magnet  type  of  controller  might  be  used  with  this  type 
of  elevator,  but  many  of  the  Sprague-Platt  machines  are 
equipped  with  a  controller  in  which  resistance  is  cut  out  by 
means  of  a  sliding  arm  moved  by  a  small  pilot  motor.  The 
closing  of  the  main  circuit  and  the  reversing  of  the  motor  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  electromagnetic  switches  very 
similar  to  those  shown  in  Fig,  40.  The  pilot  motor  is  under 
the  control  of  the  car  operator  and  is  operated  by  means  of 
a  car-operating  switch  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  already 
described  in  connection  with  magnet  control. 

109.  Sprajurue-Pratt  Vertical  Typo  Elevator. — Most 

of  the  Spragut:- Pratt  machines  have  been  of  the  horiEontal 
type  shown  in  Fig.  iU.  In  cases  where  two  or  more  elevators 
are  required,  these  horizontal  machines  are  placed  one  on 
top  of  the  other,  thus  economizing  space,  but  a  number  of 
machines  have  been  built  so  that  ihey  may  be  placed  verti- 
cally in  the  same  way  as  a  hydraulic  elevator.  Fig.  63 
shows  the  general  arrangement  of  one  of  these  vertical 
machines.  The  motor  J/ is  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  The 
fixed  sheaves  A  are  mounted  just  below  the  lower  limit  of 
the  counterbalance,  and  the  movable  sheaves  5  travel  up  and 
down  in  guides.  The  ro[je  running  to  the  sheaves  is  fastened 
to  the  under  side  of  the  counterbalance,  and  there  is  a  multi- 
plication of  2  to  1  between  the  counterbalance  and  the  car, 
as  indicated.  The  vertical  type  has  some  important  advan- 
tages over  the  horizontal  type.  In  the  horizontal  type,  the 
long  screw  always  tends  to  sag  more  or  less,  thus  producing 
uneven  wear.  This  sagging  effect  also  produces  uneven 
wear  on  the  motor  bearings  and  on  the  thrust   bearing. 
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When  the  machine  is  placed  iu  the  vcnica! 
position,  these  effects  are  done  away  with- 
entirely,  and  the  additional  advantage  is 
gained  that  the  weight  uf  the  screw,  arma- 
ture, and  sheaves  lends  to  counterbalance 
some  of  the  thrust  and  thus  reduces  the 
effective  pressure  on  the  thriisi  htiirings. 

rRAHEIt  T»lFFEItKNTIAI.  EI^EVATOR. 
no.  Ueneral  DcM-rlptlon. — This  ele- 
vator has  not  as  yei  been  widely  used, 
hut  as  it  is  very  simple  in  construction 
and  easily  controlled,  it  is  probable  that  it 
will  prove  valuable  for  many  kinds  of  service. 
Itis  manufactured  by  the  Otis  Elevator  Com- 
pany. The  principle  on  which  the  elevator 
operates  is  an  interesting  one  and  will  be 
understood  by  referring  to  Fig.  53;  A  is  the 
car;  S  and  C  two  pulleys  that  revolve  in 
opposite  directions,  as  shown,  (l^  is  the 
counterweight  and  /?  an  endless  rope  pass- 
ing over  the  pulleys  B,  C,  and  arounil 
pulleys  E  and  1'  on  the  car  and  counter- 
weight. Pulleys  B  and  C  arc  driven  by 
independent  sources  of  power,  so  that  their 
speed  with  regard  to  each  other  may  be 
changed.  If  the  circumferential  speed  of  li 
is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  C,  it  is  evident 
that  the  rope  /?will  simply  pass  around  over 
the  pulleys  and  the  car  will  remain  stationary. 
If,  however,  the  circumferential  speed  of  (" 
is  made  greater  than  that  of  B,  the  rope  will 
he  passed  over  C  faster  than  it  is  taken  up 
by  B  and  the  car  will  descend.  If  the 
circumferential  speed  of  />  is  greater  than 
that  >•(  C,  the  rope  will  be  taken  up  by  B 
faster  than  it  is  paid  out  hy  t ,  and  the  car 
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will  ascend;  the  greater  the  difference  in 
circumferential  speed,  the  greater  is  the 
speed  of  the  ear.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  action  depends  on  the  difference  of  cir- 
cumfereniial  speed,  or  upon  the  difference  in 
speed  at  which  the  rims  of  sheaves  R  and  C 
travel.  Pulleys  H  and  C  may  or  may  not 
revolve  at  the  same  speed  when  the  car  is 
stationary,  depending  on  whether  or  not 
they  have  the  same  diameter. 

This  type  of  elevator  allows  the  car  to  be 
stopped,  raised,  and  lowered  without  stop- 
ping or  reversing  the  driving  motors.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  great  advantage.  Usually 
electric  motors  are  used  for  driving  B  and  C , 
though  steam  engines  or  a  combination  of 
engines  and  motors  could  be  used.  Another 
advantage  of  this  elevator  is  that  it  does 
not  require  a  winding  drum  with  its  accom- 

eying  gearing. 


car, 
P*rbe 


111.  Fig.  5i  shows  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  an  elevator  embodying  this  prin-  Fio.  m. 
ciple  and  driven  by  means  of  two  electric  motors.  i?and  C 
are  the  two  pulleys,  the  circumferential  speed  of  which 
is  varied  by  changing  the  speed  of  the  motors  ;«,  <«'. 
The  endless  rope  D  is  in  this  case  not  attached  to  the 
car,  but  runs  around  a  pulley  E  carried  on  the  bottom 
the  counterweight  If  and  around  the  pulley  Y  ear- 
on  the  under  end  of  the  rope-tightening  device  N. 
The  ropes  L  are  attached  to  the  rar,  and  after  passing 
over  sheave  M  are  attached  to  the  counterweight.  The 
ropes  F  also  attach  to  the  top  of  the  counterweight,  and 
after  passing  over  sheave  G  and  through  cross-bar  3,  are 
fastened  to  cross-bar -^  of  the  tightening  device.  By  draw- 
ing bar  if  down  on  the  threaded  rods,  the  ropes  can  be 
tightened  to  any  desired  degree.     The  speed  of  the  motors 

xr~' " 
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stopped  when  the  elevator  stops  at  the  various  floors;  they 
are  merely  made  to  run  at  the  same  speed  by  means  of  the  car 
controller.  While  the  car  is  ascending,  pulley  B  runs  faster 
than  C,  and  in  order  to  make  it  descend,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  make  C  run  faster  than  B,  The  variations  in 
speed  are  readily  accomplished  by  varying  the  field  strength 
of  the  motors.  The  controller  is  arranged  so  that  when  the 
handle  occupies  the  central  position,  the  speed  of  both 
motors  is  alike  and  the  car  is  stationary,  and  when  moved  to 
either  side  of  the  center,  the  speed  of  either  one  or  other  of  the 
motors  is  changed.  A  small  auxiliary-operating  handle  is 
also  provided  in  connection  with  the  main  handle,  so  that  by 
pulling  up  on  it  the  operator  can  stop  both  motors  when  the 
elevator  is  not  in  use. 


rNTRODUCTION. 

1.  Hydraulic  elevators  are  still  considered  by  the 
majority  of  engineers  as  being  the  most  suitable  for  large 
passenger-service  plants  with  their  high  lifts  and  great 
speeds,  although  the  electric  elevator  has  since  its  advent 
become  a  powerful  competitor.  The  hydraulic  elevator  is 
intrinsically  safe,  reliable,  smooth-acting,  and  under  perfect 
control.  It  requires  comparatively  less  care  in  operation 
than  the  electric  elevator,  the  mechanism  being  very  simple. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  is  small,  the  wearing  parts  being 
few  and  easily  and  cheaply  replaced. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hydraulic  elevator  is  cumbersome, 
requiring  much  space,  especially — and  this  is  the  case  in 
most  large  plants — where  the  water  pressure  available  is  not 
high  enough  for  direct  use  in  the  elevator  cylinders,  so  that 
the  installation  of  steam  pumps,  reservoirs,  or  tanks,  and 
the  necessary  piping  becomes  necessary,  not  mentioning  a 
boiler  plant,  which  we  may  assume,  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
parison, as  being  already  in  existence  for  other  than  the  ele- 
vator service.  Thus,  the  first  cost  is  great  compared  with 
that  of  an  electric  elevator  plant,  which,  in  case  the  right  . 
current  is  already  available,  either  from  a  central  station  or 
^Qtn  an  isolated  lighting  plant  in  the  building,  consists  of 
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the  elevator  machine  only,  which  may  even  be  placed  on  lop 
of  the  hoistway,  and  in  case  the  current  must  be  generated 
expressly  for  the  elevator,  of  an  additional  steam-engine-  or 
gas-engine-driven  dynamo,  but  no  cwmbcrsome  tanks  or 
piping  The  installation  is  thus  simple  and  cheap,  the 
space  needed  but  small.  There  are  advantages,  then,  in 
both  systems,  and  which  one  to  select  deperuls  on  many  cir- 
cumstances which  must  be  weighed  against  one  another  by  1 
the  architect  and  owner,  but  not  by  the  operating  engineer,  1 
wh<i  should  have  no  prejudice  against  the  one  or  the  other, . 
but  should  be  equally  familiar  with  both. 
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3.    The  simplest  kind  of  hydraulic  elevator  is  the  dln*cfr>-9 
aotlnir  or  pItiiiKt-r  elevator.     It  is  also  the  oldest  kind  <^.l 
hydraulic  elevator  and  has  been  used  for  a  long  time,  botli-l 
for  freight   and   passenger  service,   for  short  lifts.      It  bas  1 
l»ci-n  until  recently  considered  unsuitable  for  high  lifts  and  i 
high    s]>fcds.    and    Is    therefurc   found   installed   in    great 
numbers  as    yet   imly  for  sidewalk    lifts,  slow  freight  ele- 
vators,  and    similar  service.      Lately,    however,    the    possi- 
bility "f  using  this  type  of  elevators  for  greater    lifts   and 
speeds  has  been  rei'iigiiizcd,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  they 
will   be  mure  frcipicnlly  installed  than  before  and  for  even 
the  severest  service. 


<4>N«iTItf<T10N, 

is  a  iihmger  elevator  made  by  Morse, 
"f   riiiladelphia,   Pennsylvania,  for  short 

le  motor  in  this  machine  consists  of  a 
/  siiiik  intu  the  irnnmd  below  the  bottom 
id  a    plunger  /'.      The  cylinder  is  closed  at 
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the  bottom  and  has  an  enlarged  bead  above  ground  contain- 
ing the  stuffingbojt  B  and  an  opening  (or  the  pipe  through 
which  the  water  under  pressure  enters  the  cylinder  and  is 
discharged  from  it.  The  cylinder  must,  of  course,  be  sunk 
plumb.  If  ihesubsdil  is  soft  earth,  it  is  first  necessarj'  to  sink 
a  steel  pipe  T,  called  the  eastiiff,  through  which  the  earth  is 
removed.  When  the  subsoil  is  rock  no  casing  is  required, 
the  hole  (or  the  cylinder  being  drilled. 

For  high  lifts  the  cylinder  is  made  up  of  sections.  The 
Plunger  Elevator  Company,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
use  steel  tubing,  which  they  square  up  and  thread  in  the 
lathe,  connecting  the  sections  by  means  of  couplings.  This 
insures  a  perfectly  straight  cylinder.  Before  burying  in  the 
ground  the  cylinder  is  tested  and  given  a  coat  of  preservative 
paint. 

The  plunger  when  required  to  be  long  is  also  made  up  of 

sections    of    steel    tubing.      Fig.    3  shows   the   special  joint 

used  by  ihe  company  named  above.     The 

~1B      plunger  is  turned  to  uniform  size  and  pijl- 

_  9     ishcd. 

5.    Ti-aaanilltUis  Devices. — As  the  car 

directly  on  top  of  the  plunger,  there 
are  no  transmitting  devices,  such  as  drums, 
rojies,  and  sheaves.  The  car  is  fastened  to 
the  plunger,  which  is  provided  with  a 
he;ul // for  the  purpose.  The  head  shown 
in  Fig.  1  is  simply  a  cast-iron  plateclamped 
to  the  plunger.  This  arrangement,  while 
sufficient  for  unbalanced  small  elevators. 
would  be  dangerous  for  large  counterbal- 
les,  inasmuch  as  should  the  connec- 
tion between  the  head  and  the  plunger  give 
way,  the  counterweights  would  jerk  the  car  upwards  against 
the  overhead  work.  Great  care  is,  therefore,  taken  in  bal- 
anced elevators  of  this  kind  to  make  the  aforesaid  connection 
very  rigid  and  reliable  The  manner  in  which  this  is  done 
by  the  Plunger  Elevator  Company  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
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The  plunger  has  a  flange  formed  on  its  upper  end  that  fits 
into  a  corresponding  recess  of  the  head  H.  The  latter,  in 
turn,  is  securely  bolted  to  the  framework  of  the  car  plat- 
form.     Besides  this   flange   connection  a   second   security 


I 


against  the  parting  of  the  car  and  plunger  is  provided  by  a 
tie-rod  R  which  runs  all  the  way  through  the  plunger, 
through  the  bottom  of  the  same,  and  through  the  framework 
of  the  car  platform.  Instead  of  the  rod  R  a  loop  of  galva- 
nized iron  rope  is  often  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

6.  Counterbalancing:. — Low-lift  plunger  elevators  are 
generally  not  counterbalanced  at  all.  High-lift  elevators 
are  counterbalanced,  but  not  overbalanced,  since  the  power 
acts  only  on  the  up  stroke  of  the  plunger.  Enough  of 
the  weight  of  the  car  and  plunger  is  left  unbalanced  to 
secure  the  descent  of  the  car  at  the  proper  speed  when 
empty.  The  upward  pressure  of  the  water  on  the  plunger 
gradually  diminishes  as  the  plunger  goes  up  by  an  amount 
corresponding  to  the  increasing  height  of  the  water  that 
displaces  the  plunger.  To  equalize  this  change  of  pressure, 
the  counterweights  are  suspended  from  cables  of  such  size 
that  the  weight  per  etich  foot  of  their  length  passing  over 
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the  overhead  sheaves  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  1  fotit  in 
height  of  water  displacing  the  plunger. 

7,  Control  I  IiiK  Oevlccw. — The  controlling  devices  con- 
Bist  simply  of  a  Ifalaiued  three-way  water  valve  operated  by 
a  simple  shipper  rope,  or  a  shipper  rope  in  connection  wilh 
some  more  clalxirale  operating  clevice.  The  simple  shipper 
ruiM;  U  generally  used  with  the  smaller  machines,  while  an 
operating  device  of  more  elaborate  form  is  used  for  the 
larger  machines. 

The  valve  in  a  hydraulic  elevator  constitutes  the  only 
eonirolling  devicf-,  Iwing  power  cnntrol  and  brake  at  the 
same  time.  As  a  power  control  it  shuts  off  the  power  at 
the  will  of  the  ojwrator;  as  a  brake  it  ia  so  designed  as  In 
shut  off  the  water  gradually  by  throttling.  This  object  is 
most  easily  attained  by  a  piston  valve,  which  type  of  valve 
is  used  exclusively.  Thus,  while  there  is  no  brake  in  the 
Common  meaning  of  the  word  in  hydraulic  elevators,  it  is. 
nevertheless,  there  as  in  any  other  elevator,  but  in  a  differ- 
ent form. 

This  identity  of  power  control  and  brake  is  one  of  the 
intrinsiically  valuable  features  of  the  hy<lraulic  elevator, 
since  by  opening  the  water  pas- 
sages more  or  less,  the  speed  of 
the  car  can  be  regulated  to  a 
nicely  and  in  harmimy  with  the 
ln:id  it  carries,  which  feature  is 
lint  easily  attained,  if  attained  at 
all,  in  any  other  kind  of  eleva- 
ti.r.  Generally  the  valve  is  pro- 
|n>itiuned  by  the  instaliators  so 
ihat  when  fully  open  it  will  give 
the  empty  car  the  maximum 
speed  permissible;  but  by  the  use 
iif  sti>ps  the  valve  throw  can  be 
adjusted  to  any  car  speed.  Such 
stn]>s  are  i,'crieral!y  in  the  shape 
of  knobs  or  buttons  clamped  to 
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the  shipper  rope  and  striking  against  some  fixed  projection, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  4.     These  stops  are  called  back-stop  but- 


8,  The  valve  used  on  the  Morse,  Williams  &  Co.'s 
elevator  is  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  1.  A  peculiar  feature 
ut  this  valve  is  the  shape  of  the  piston  />,  which  is  seen  to  be 
wedge-shaped,  in  consequence  of  which  the  water  passes  to 
and  from  the  machine  gradually  and  without  shock.  The 
operation  of  the  valve  will  be  readily  understood  from  the 
drawing;  on  shifting  it  one  way  by  means  of  the  shipper 
rope  passing  over  the  sheave  S,  water  flows  from  the  supply 
into  the  machine  and  exerts  a  pressure  on  the  plunger,  lifting 
it  and  the  car.  By  shifting  the  valve  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, communication  is  established  between  the  machine  and 
the  discharge,  and  the  elevator  descends.  In  the  interme- 
diate position,  the  valve  shuts  off  all  communication  of  the 
machine  with  the  supply  and  discharge  and  the  elevator  is 
at  rest,  the  plunger  being  supported  on  a  column  of  water 
confined  in  the  cylinder. 

9.  In  larger  machines  the  controlling  valve  is  preferably 
moved  by  a  motor  piston,  which  is  operated  by  a  pilot 
valve.  The  pilot  valve  is  in  turn  controlled  by  the  shipper 
rope  from  the  car.  The  arrangements  of  pilot  valves  and 
main  valves  differ  in  different  installations,  but  are  easily 
understood  in  every  case  by  inspection.  We  shall  encounter 
the  pilot  valve  again  in  connection  with  piston  elevators, 
when  descriptions  and  drawings    of  several  types  will  be 

f  given  and  their  purpose  explained. 
10.  Siifetj-  Devices.— The  plunger  elevator  is  the  safest 
elevator  built.  The  ordinary  knobs  or  buttons  used  on  the 
shipper  rope  as  limit  stops  are  the  only  motor  safeties  pro- 
vided, and  even  should  the  limit  stop  fail  to  operate  the 
valve  at  the  top  of  the  run,  the  counterweight  would  reach 
the  ground  and  the  car  stop;  should  the  limit  stop  fail  to 
operate  at  the  bottom  of  the  run,  the  car  would  simply  come 
to  rest  on  the  cylinder.  In  order  to  avoid  damaging  the 
cylinder  head  in  case  this  should  happen,  buffer  springs  are 
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often  placed  on  top  of  the  cylinder  head,  especially  wht-ii 
the  speed  of  the  elevator  is  considerable.  Car  safeties, 
which  are  essential  on  all  other  elevators,  are  not  needed  in 
plunger  elevators,  for  the  car  cannot  fall,  since  the  plunder 
always  rests  on  a  column  (if  water  that  is  driven  out  through 
comparatively  small  openings;  it  may.  however,  in  case  the 
valve  should  fail  to  operate,  attain  a  speed  that  would  be 
undesirably  great,  though  not  dangerous.  To  provide 
against  this,  the  simple  expedient  of  putting  in  the  discharge 
pipe  a  throttle  valve  controlled  by  the  pressure  correspond- 
ing to  the  velocity  of  the  exhaust  is  resorted  to  when 
necessary.  The  car  cannot  be  violently  pulled  against  the 
overhead  work  by  the  counterweight  as  long  as  the  connec- 
tion between  the  car  and  the  plunger  is  secure,  which 
security  is  easy  of  attainment. 
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r  ADVANTAGES. 

11.  While  the  plunger  elevator  treated  in  the  previous 
articles  is  simplicity  itself,  it  has  some  disadvantages.  The 
hydraulic  cylinder  and  plunger  must  have  a  length  equal  to 
the  lift,  and  for  each  trip  of  the  car  a  volume  of  water  is 
used  equal  to  the  area  of  the  plunger  multiplied  by  the  lift. 
In  the  piston  elevator,  by  introducing  multiplying  sheaves 
the  hydraulic  cylinder  can  be  made  considerably  shorter, 
and  thus  the  volume  of  water  used  for  each  lift  reduced 
accordingly.  There  are  two  types  of  piston  elevators  in 
general  use.  In  one  the  cylinder  is  vertical  and  in  the  other 
»  horisontal. 


i> 
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13.  The  vertical  type  is  considered  better  than  the  hor- 
izontal type,  and  is  always  installed  when  circumstances  will 
permit,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  generally  headroom  i,i 
:tnore  available  than  floor  space.     Fig.  5  is  a  section  through 
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tlif  cylinder,  piston,  and  valve  of  a  simple  machine  of  this 
kind,  as  biiilt  hy  Morse,  Williams  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 

13.  Motor. — Following  up  the  various  parts,  we  have  as 
the  motor  a  cylinder  .-I  and  pisum  /',  the  former  consisting 
of  a  miinber  of  cast. iron  flanged  sections  bored  and  faced 
true  and  bolted  together  at  their  flanges;  a  bottom  head  A 
and  a  ttip  head  A',  which  latter  contains  the  stufBngboxes  for' 
the  piston  rods  p  and  /'.  The  cylinder  has  two  openings  a 
and  o',  at  the  top  and  bottom,  respectively. 

14.  Tr»n8inIttliiK  DeTlcwt. — The  transmitting  devices 
consist  of  wire  ropes  running  over  sheaves,  one  or  more  of 
which  are  carried  in  a  yoke  y  attached  to  the  piston  rods, 
while  the  others  are  supported  in  bearings  on  overhead 
beams.  The  main  figure  shows  but  one  traveling  eheave  7"; 
the  car  in  this  case  moves  twice  as  fast  as  the  piston,  and 
the  elevator  is  said  to  be  geared  in  the  ratio  2  :  1,  Fig.  5 
(tf),  (i),  and  (f)  shows  the  arrangement  of  sheaves  for  the 
ratios  3:1,4:1,  and  li  :  1,  respectively. 

1J5.  Omiitorljalnnelnpr. — As  we  shall  see  presently, 
matters  are  arranged  in  most  vertical  elevators  so  that  the 
cylinder  is  always  full  of  water.  This  gives  rise  to  an 
advantage  in  cuunlerbalancing.  The  piston  is  always  car- 
ried on  a  solid  column  of  water  and  thus  forms  a  counter- 
weight that  will  come  to  rest  at  the  moment  when  the  power 
is  cut  off,  that  is,  the  flow  of  water  stopped;  contrary  to  a 
free  counterweight,  it  will  thus  not  produce  a  tendency  to 
teeter  the  car  up  and  down  by  its  momentum  when  the 
power  is  suddenly  cut  off.  The  covmterweights  in  these 
elevators  are,  therefore,  preferably  placed  wholly  or  at  least 
partly  on  the  piston  or  piston  rods,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5  (n), 
(b'),  and  (c).  As  the  power  acts  only  on  one  side  of  the  pis- 
ton, the  counterweights  must  be  less  than  the  car  weight  by 
an  amount  sufficient  to  make  the  car  descend  at  the  proper 
speed  when  empty. 
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16,  Coil t rolling  Dt-vlee. — The  controlling'  device  con- 
sists of  a  balanced  three-way  valve  operated  by  a  shipper 
rope  in  the  nsna!  manner,  the  rope  being  provided  with 
back-stop  buttons.  The  action  of  the  motor  under  its  con- 
trol is  as  follows:  The  space  of  the  cylinder  above  the  pis- 
ton is  always  (iJled  with  water  under  pressure,  the  supply 
pipe  being  connected  with  this  space  directly  through  the 
circulating;  pipe  C.  The  other  end  of  the  circulating  pipe 
is  connected  with  the  space  of  the  valve  chamber  between 
the  two  valve  pistons.  If  the  valve  pistons  be  moved  down- 
wards, so  as  to  bring  the  upper  valve  chamber  and  thus  the 
space  of  the  cylinder  above  the  piston  into  communication 
with  the  space  below  the  piston,  there  will  be  the  same 
water  pressure  on  both  sides  of  the  piston.  The  car,  being 
heavier  than  the  piston  with  the  counterweights,  will  cause 
the  latter  to  ascend  while  it  is  itself  descending,  and  will 
force  the  water  from  above  the  piston  through  the  circula- 
ting pipe  into  the  space  under  the  piston.  For  the  ascent  of 
the  car  the  valve  pistons  are  raised  so  as  to  put  the  space  of 
the  cylinder  below  the  piston  into  communic;ition  with  the 
discharge  pipe;  there  is  then  pressure  only  on  top  of  the 
piston,  and  the  same  descends,  raising  up  the  car.  In 
the  position  shown  in  Fig.  6,  the  valve  closes  the  space  below 
the  piston  against  both  the  supply  and  the  discharge,  so 
that  the  piston  is  held  between  the  water  pressure  from 
above  and  a  confined  water  column  from  below. 

Th-:  object  of  making  the  water  circulate  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  piston  is  primarily  to  make  the  effective 
pressure  on  the  piston  the  same  at  all  points  of  the  stroke, 
which  otherwise  would  not  be  the  case.  Imagine  that  the 
cylinder  was  open  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  the  piston  at 
the  top  of  its  travel,  and  that  water  be  poured  on  to  the  pis- 
ton from  above;  then  the  latter  would  descend  under  the 
influence  of  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  above  the 
piston,  which  would  be  nothing  at  first,  but  would  gradually 
increase  towards  a  weight  equivalent  to  the  total  contents  of 
the  cylinder.  Imagine,  now,  that  the  space  below  the  piston 
is  filled  with  water,  the  piston  agiiin  being  at  the  top;  then 
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ihc  ci.liimii  o{  watrr  umJtrneatli  it  will  exert  a  suction  on 
the  piston  eorrcs|Kinding  to  the  height  of  th:»t  column,  as 
long  as  the  column  is  nut  higher  than  34  feel,  which  suction 
will  gradually  decrease  to  nothing  as  the  pisfn  descends. 
Thus  by  having  the  space  helow  the  piston  filled  with  water 
the  same  net  force  is  eitcricd  on  the  piston  at  all  points; 
for,  while  the  pressure  of  the  water  above  it  increases,  the 
sucliun  of  the  water  below  it  decreases  at  the  s;ime  rate. 
In  concise  tcchnio;vl  terms,  then,  the  object  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  water  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  piston 
is  to  balance  the  head  of  the  water  above  the  piston. 

17.  Safety  0cvloc«. — The  safety  devices  consist  of 
the  usual  car  safcliis  used  for  suspended  cars  and  molar 
safeties.  Limit  stops  take  the  shape  of  knobs  or  buttons  k,  k. 
Fig,  5,  on  an  endless  rope  Y,  which  are  operated  by  a 
projecting  arm  a  on  the  piston  rod.  The  top  and  bottom 
heads  would  of  course  stop  the  travel  of  the  piston  either 
way,  but  it  would  not  be  safe  to  intrust  them  with  that 
duty,  as  brealcage  may  result  by  the  piston  striking  them. 
The  latter  should  not,  therefore,  ordinarily  travel  so  far  as  to 
strike  the  heads.  There  being  a  possibility,  however,  that 
this  might  occur  through  a  failure  of  the  valve  to  operate, 
the  piston  is  provideil  with  an  Hproii  /on  each  side;  each 
apron  has  a  number  of  holes  i,  /  througli  it  and  partially 
closes  the  ports  o  or  c'  and  thus  reduces  the  speed  of  the 
piston  bff<ire  it  reaches  tlie  heads.  The  holes  /',  /  allow  the 
water  to  enter  on  the  return  stroke. 

IS.  It  can  easily  be  understood  that  every  elevator 
should  be  started  and  stopped  fjradually  to  avoid  shocks, 
and  that  there  always  e.tists  tlie  danger  of  overthrowing 
the  controlling  device  beyond  tile  neiitral  point. 

Referring  to  Fig.  5,  it  will  be  understood  that  when  the 
piston  is  going  down  the  car  is  ascending,  and  if  the  valve  is 
suddenly  closed,  the  flow  of  the  water  from  the  space  below 
the  piston  through  the  discharge  pipe  is  suddenly  stopped. 
The  momentum  of  the  piston  and  car  will  lend,  however,  to 
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'continue  the  motion,  resulting  in  a  thud  of  the  piston 
against  the  column  of  water  thus  confined.  To  avoid  this 
miter  ram,  as  it  is  called,  it  is  good  practice  to  interpose  in 
the  discharge  pipe  between  the  cylinder  and  valve  a  relief 
valve  r,  as  shown  in  Fig.  C,  which  is  a  drawing  of  an  Otis 
vertlwil  elevator  of  much  the  same  design— with  the 
exception  of  some  details,  to  which  we  shall  refer  below — as 
that  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  danger  of  producing  a  shock  by 
the  careless  handling  of  the  operating  device  on  the  down 
trip  of  the  car  is  not  so  great,  inasmuch  as  the  column  of 
water  above  the  piston  is  not  confined  in  the  cylinder  on 
closing  the  valve,  being  always  in  communication  with  the 
supply  pipe  and  through  it  with  the  pressure  tank  and  its  air 
.cushion.  A  relief  valve  for  the  down  trip  is,  therefore, 
:med  superfluous. 


19.  Pilot  Valves.— For  high-speed  hydraulic  elevators 
(tiOO  feet  per  minute  and  more),  the  insertion  of  the  relief 
valve  is  not  sufficient  to  guard  against  shocks,  it  being 
extremely  difficult  to  start  and  stop  gradually  by  operating 
the  main  valves  directly;  nor  is  it  possible  to  regulate  the 
speed  readily  by  opening  the  vaSve  more  or  less,  so  that  one 
of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  hydraulic  elevator  is 
curtailed.  This  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  auxiliary-, 
or  pilot,  valve,  already  referred  to  in  Art.  9.  Such  a  valve 
_»&  built  by  the  t)tis  Elevator  Company  is  shown  in  Fig.  7, 
f  which  the  following  is  a  brief  description: 

Contrary  to  the  direct- ope  rated  valves  shown  in  Figs.  5 
and  'i,  the  main  valve  /',  Fig.  7,  composed  of  the  pistons  v 
and  I'',  is  not  balanced,  but  the  upper  piston  i'  has  a  larger 
area  than  the  lower  double  one  z'' ;  the  valve  is,  therefore, 
also  called  a  tllfTereiitlal  valve,  there  being  always  a  pres- 
sure against  the  under  side  of  the  upper  piston  v  depending 
on  the  difference  between  the  areas  of  the  pistons  7'  and  v'. 
On  a  bracket  B  fixed  to  the  main  valve  casing  is  supported 
the  auxiliary,  or  pilot,  valve  I/',  which  is  simply  a  piston 
valve  of  small  dimensions;  the  casing  of  this  valve  has  an 
Lialet  w  connected  with  the  circulating,  or  supply,  pips  and 
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an  oiillct  w'  connected  by  a  pipe  to  the  sp»cc  above  the 
upper  piston  of  the  main  valve,  as  shown.  In  the  position 
of  the  two  valves  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  communica- 
tion between  them  is  shut  off,  the  pilot-valve  piston  cover- 
ing the  outlet  port.  The  upper  space  of  the  main  valve  is 
filled  with  water  wholly  confined,  so  that  the  tendency  for 
upward  motion  of  the  piston  v  is  checked  in  a  position  where 
the  lower  piston  cuts  off  the  circulation  of  the  water,  when, 
as  we  know,  the  elevator  is  at  rest.  By  lowering  the  pilot 
valve,  communication  is  established  between  the  supply,  or 
circulating,  pipe  and  the  space  of  the  main  valve  above  the 
piston  T,  which  presents  its  whole  area  to  the  incoming 
water;  as  the  upward  pressure  below  it  is  less,  owing  to  the 
difference  between  its  area  and  the  area  of  the  lower  pis- 
ton ■•',  it  will  descend  with  the  effect  of  allowing  a  circula- 
tion of  water  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  so 
that  the  car  descends.  If,  now,  the  pilot  valve  be  brought 
back  into  the  position  shown  in  Kig.  7  (the  main  valve  beiu^ 
in  its  lowest  position  for  the  down  trip  of  the  car),  it  would 
check  any  farther  downward  motion  of  the  main  valve  and 
the  same  would  thus  remain  set  for  the  down  trip.  Again, 
if  the  pilot  valve  were  raised  l>eyond  the  position  shown  in 
Fig.  7  (thf  main  valve  still  being  in  its  lowest  position),  the 
space  above  the  piston  v  would  be  connected  with  the 
exhaust  and  the  main  valve  would  ascend  and  keep  on 
ascending  to  the  neutnil  position  (elevator  at  rest)  and 
beyond  it  (elevator  descending),  unless  the  pilot  valve  be 
brought  h;ii;k  to  the  neutral  ]»oint. 

Thus,  if  m.  provision  be  made  further  than  described,  it 
would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  stop  the  car  during  a  down- 
ward tri)).  to  throw  the  pilnt-valve  operating  device  com- 
pletely over,  to  wait  luitil  the  t-levator  came  to  a  stop,  and 
then  to  throw  the  device  into  the  central  (neutral)  position. 
The  same  com]>licated  operation  would  be  required  for  the 
upward  trip. 

20.  To  avoid  the  complicated  operation  mentioned  in 
Art.  19,  the  two  valves  are  so  connected  by  a  system  of 
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liiikwcirk  that  liie  pilot  valve  closes  automatically  without 
affecting  the  operating  device  in  the  car  (shipper  rope,  lever, 
or  hand  wheel)  when  the  main  valve  reaches  its  extreme 
upper  or  lower  positions.  This  is  brought  about  in  the 
following  manner:  The  shipper  sheave  S  is  mounted  on  the 
bracket  B,  its  shafts  carrying  a  crank  C,  the  crankpin  c  of 
which  is  connected  to  a  double-armed  lever  j1/"by  a  link  /, 
and  a  pin  r/i.  To  the  right  of  the  pin  m  is  another  pin  iii' 
that  serves  as  a  pivot  for  a  link  .V,  which  is  connected  at  the 
other    end    to  the  stem   of    the    auxiliary    valve.      A    third 

I  pin  w",  to  the  left  of  the  pin  w/,  connects  the  lever  J/  with 
Jie  main-valve  stem.  Stops  /,  /,  /'  on  the  shipper  sheave 
Jid  its  stationary  bearing,  respectively,  limit  the  motion  of 

Bthe  crank  C. 

The  operation  is  as  follows:  Starting,  as  before,  from  the 

^|x)sitton  of  the  valves  shown  in  Fig.  7,  the  piston  v  is  held 
stationary  between  the  water  pressure  from  below  and  the 
confined  water  above,  so  that  the  pin  m"  forms  the  pivot  of 
the  lever  J/ when  we  move  the  shipper  sheave  to  the  right. 
The  crank  C  then  pulls  down  the  lever  and  with  it  the 
pin  7h',  link  A',  and  the  pilot-valve  stem,  thus  lowering  the 
pilot  valve  to  the  position  in  which  it  admits  water  into 
the  main  valve,  which  then  moves  downwards.  As  soon, 
however,  as  it  commences  to  move,  it  raises  up  the  pilot 
valve,  the  crankpin  c,  as  well  as  the  link  L  and  the  pin  m 
being  now  stationary,  which  latter  then  serves  as  the  pivot 
for  the  lever  Af,  The  leverage  is  so  proportioned  that  by 
the  time  the  main  valve  has  reached  its  lowest  position  the 
pilot  valve  will  be  closed,  that  is,  it  will  have  returned  to 
the  position  shown  in  Fig.  7,  checking  further  motion  of  the 
main  valve,  the  crank  C,  however,  remaining  in  its  lowest 
position.  If  it  is  now  desired  to  stop  the  car  during  its 
down  trip,  the  sheave,  and  with  it  the  crank,  is  brought 
back  to  the  neutral  position.  The  pin  tri"  being,  now,  unce 
more  the  pivot  for  the  lever  A/,  the  pilot  valve  is  raised 
above  its  neutral  position,  the  main  valve  rises,  and  by  the 
time  it  has  risen  far  enough    to  shut  off  circulation   of  the 

["Water  it  has  dragged  the  pilot    v;i!ve  back  to    its  neutral 


■<  water  it 
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posiiimi.     All  parts  are  miw  again  placed  as  shown  in  Fig,  7 
and  the  cycle  may  be  rciwated. 

81.  Though  it  takes  many  words  to  describe  it,  the 
operation  of  this  viilvff  is  very  simple  and  reliable.  The 
operator  may  with  impunity  throw  the  operating  dcviw 
qiiitkly  from  its  neutral  position  to  the  right  or  the  left, 
that  is,  for  "  up"  or  "down,"  without  affecting  the  gradual. 
measured  motion  of  the  main  valve,  which  is  the  purpose 
of  the  pilot  valve.  Moreover,  it  will  be  understood  that 
the  pilot  valve  allows  a  i>erfecl  regulation  of  the  speed 
of  the  car.  For  by  throwing  the  operating  wheel  or  lever 
on  the  car  over  only  part  of  its  full  swing,  the  pilot  valve 
will  make  only  part  of  its  travel  and,  consequently,  will  be 
brought  back  to  its  neutral  position  by  the  action  of  the 
main  valve  before  the  latter  has  completed  its  full  stroke, 
thus  leaving  the  main  valve  but  partly  open,  whereby  the 
flow  of  the  water  is  .throttled. 

^H,  Independeut  Top  anil  Bottom  Stop-Valve. — In 
connection  with  a  pilot  va.lve,  the  ordinary  kind  of  limit 
stop  shown  in  Fig.  .1  operating  the  valve  directly  cannot 
be  usud,  for  the  piston  or  car  will  still  be  moving,  while  the 
quick  niiivc  of  the  jiiUa  valve  has  long-been  completed.  U 
becomes  ni-cessary.  then,  to  introduce  an  independent  valve 
forstii|Jpinfi  the  car  at  its  limits  of  travel.  Such  a  valve  is 
shown  in  Fig,  K  at  (J.  ;uiil  ilscoiistructiim  and  operation  are 
as  follows;  Into  the  passaj;e  leading  from  the  space  below 
the  elcvaliir  pislon  to  the  exhaust,  a  cylindrical  shell  i} 
having  three  passages  is  inserted,  of  which  the  upper 
jiassage  leads  to  the  relief  valve  (see  Art.  18).  Either  of 
the  two  passages  /  and  /'  may  be  closed  by  the  rotary  valve, 
showTi  til  an  enlarged  scale  in  I'ig,  H,  which  consists  of  a 
spindle  .T  passing  lliroiigli  slullingboxcs  of  the  valve  casing 
and  carrying  a  valve  limiy  ;■  composed  of  a  sleeve  and 
flanges  fitting  the  insiile  of  the  shell  </.  The  flanges  of  the 
valve  body  are  notched  out  to  receive  the  valve  proper  ic, 
which  fits  with  considerable  play  in  the  notches,  as  shown 
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in  Fig.  9.  The  valve  spindle  carrii-M  on  the  outside  of  tlie 
casing  a  gear-wiieel^'-.  Fig.  fi,  actuatiji.1  by  a  weight  [J' that 
tends  to  keep  the  valve  in  the  neutral  position  shown 
in  Fig.  8.     The  gear^meshes  with  a  smaller  gear  attached 


^S^I^jJH 


"to  the  shaft  of  a  rope  sheave  S,  \iliitli  is  ai:tualed  by  an 
endiess  rope  passing  over  ail  idler  above  and  carrying  the 
usual  stop  buttons.  TJnw,  when  the  piston  nears  its  lowest 
position,  the  arm  ii  on  the  piston  rod  strikes  the  lower  stop 
button;  the  sheave  5  swings  right-handed  and  the  valve  ic 
turns  left-handed,  covering  up  the  right-hand  port  or  pas- 
sage /,  thus  shutting  off  gradually  the  communication  of 
the  cylinder  with  the  exhaust  and  stopping  any  farther 
downward  motion  of  the  piston,  tven  if  the  operator  has 
neglected  to  move  the  pilot  valve. 

In  order  that  the  elevator  may  start  again  upon  reversing 
the  pilot  valve,  thw  valve  zc  of  the  rotary  stop-valve  has  a 
certain  play,  as  already  stated.  Thus,  imagine  the  piston 
in  its  lowest  position  and  the  valve  w  covering  up  the  port  t ; 
it  will  then  be  pressed  against  its  scat  {the  shell  g)  as  long 
as  the  main  valve  uneovers  the  exhaust  or  is  in  the  middle 
position,  by  reason  of  the  pressure  above  the  piston.  But 
as  soon  as  the  main  valve  is  reversed,  so  as  to  open  commu- 
nication between  the  spaces  abitve  and  below  the  piston 
through  the  circulating  pipe,  there  will  be  an  excess  of  pres- 
sure against  the  outside  of  the  valve  if  of  the  rotary  valve, 
due  to  the  unbalanced  weight  of  Ihe  car.  The  valve  re  will 
then  be  lifted  off  its  seat  and  will  allow  water  to  pass  below 
the  piston,  which  then  commences  to  rise.  Presently,  the 
arm  a  will  leave  the  lower  stop  button  and   the  rotary  vaivc 
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will  swing  back  to  its  neutral  position  by  virtue  of  the 
weight  ll\  Fig.  8.  Similar  action  takes  place  at  the 
extreme  upper  position  of  the  piston. 

US.  Throttle. — A  difference  will  be  noticed  in  the  con- 
struction of  ibe  main  valve  between  that  shown  in  Fig.  " 
and  that  shown  in  Fig,  8,  th«re  being  interposed  in  the  lat- 
ter case  a  metal  sleeve  between  the  upi>er  single  piston  and 
the  lower  double  one.  This  sleeve,  which  is  called  the 
throttle  and  is  designated  by  7",  Fig.  S.  is  fastened  to  the 
valve  rod,  or  stem,  and  in  its  neutral  position  shuts  off 
the  supply  from  the  space  between  the  valve  pistons.  Other- 
wise, the  connections  and  passages  are  the  same,  the  supply 
being  in  constant  communication — except  when  shut  off  by 
the  throttle — with  the  circulating  pipe  by  two  branch  pas- 
sages leading  from  the  annular  chamber  around  the  throttle 
to  the  circulating  pipe.  In  order  to  show  this  clearly,  a 
horizontal  section  through  the  middle  of  the  throttle  and 
its  casing  is  given  to  an  enlarged  scale  in  Fig.  10  («)- 


The  purpose  of  the  throttle  is  a  threefold  one.  (1)  It 
serves,  if  carefully  adjusted,  to  deaden  the  noise  occaKi<me(l 
hy  the  circulating  water,  {•>!  ll  serves  as  a  brake  while- 
descending,  in  case  of  an  c.vtra  load  on  the  car,  preventing 
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it  from  attaining  undue  speed.  This  is  accomplished  by  the 
top  of  the  throttle  sleeve  being  partly  closed,  as  shown  by 
the  plan  view  given  in  Fig  10  {/>),  thus  allowing  only  a 
small  amount  of  water  to  pass  through,  that  is,  throttling 
it.  (3)  If  any  pipe  or  connection  between  the  supply  and 
valve  should  break,  the  water  cannot  back  up  from  the  cir- 
culating pipe  out  through  the  supply  port  faster  than  it  can 
leak  around  the  outside  of  the  throttle. 

24.  The  throttle  is  but  loosely  fitted  to  its  seat,  or 
lining,  so  that  there  is  always  some  leakage  around  it,  other- 
irise  the  elevator  could  not  be  started  from  its  position  of 
rest,  since  there  would  be  no  outlet  for^the  water  between 
tbe  large  and  small  piston  of  the  differential  valve  while 
descending,  and  to  the  inlet  while  ascending.  This  leakage 
Is  sometimes  solely  depended  on  to  give  the  differential 
Valve  the  initial  start,  but  oftener  a  by-pass  pipe  x,  Fig.  8, 
leads  from  the  supply  chamber  of  the  pilot  valve  to  the 

(pace  under  the  upper  piston  of  the  differential  or  main 
ralve.  This  by-pass  pipe  is  provided  with  a  globe  valve,  by 
means  of  which  the  rapidity  of  the  initial  start  can  be  reg- 
ulated. 

25.  Don Irte -Power  Ye rtlcal  Hydraulic  Elevator. — In 

modern  office  buildings  safes  and  other  heavy  furniture  are 
Irequently  moved  about,  and  one  of  the  elevators  in  such  a 
building  is,  therefore,  generally  designed  for  a  much  heavier 
load  than  the  others.  The  necessary  power  is  obtained  from 
an  extra-high-pressure  tank.  In  order,  however,  that  this  ele- 
-vator  may  be  used  for  ordinary  loads  as  well,  with  no  greater 
.expense  than  the  others,  a  sjwcial  valve  is  used  that  permits 
■it  to  be  used  at  will  either  with  the  ordinary  low  pressure  or 
with  the  high  pressure.  Such  a  valve,  built  by  the  Otis 
^^levator  Company,  is  shown  in  Fig.  11.  The  upper  valve  v 
Is,  in  this  case,  a  piston  valve  straddling  in  its  neutral  and 
lowest  position  the  high-pressure  port.  The  throttle  7"  has 
ports  /,  /.  When  the  valve  stem  is  moved  down,  the  water 
circulates  as  in  the  ordinary  hydraulic  machine  and  the  car 
descends.    When  the  valve  stem  is  moved  up,  the  discharge 
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is  opfin.>(I.  iiii  in  th<t  nr'linary  macliine,  and  .is  the  low-pres- 
siirt  itilel  is  conncelcd  to  Ihc  top  of  the  cyliiiUcr  through 
the  ports  /,  /  and  the  circulating  pipe,  it  causes  the  car  to 
ascend.  For  heavy  loads  the  valve  stem  is  raised  still 
farther  until  T  conies  opjKisite  the  high-pressure  inlet  r,  und 
ihiti  opens  the  passage  for  the  high-pressure  water  into  the 
top  of  the  rylindt-r  through  the  ports  I,  I  and  the  cin-ula- 
ling  pipe,  thus  giving  the  car  the  full  benefit  of  the  high 
pressure.  Since  in  this  position  of  the  valves  both  the  low- 
and  high-pressure  supply  arc  connected  with  the  circulating 
pipe  snd  thus  with  each  other,  the  waiter  would  (low  fmiTi 
the  high-pressure  tank  to  the  low-pressure  tank,  were  it  not 
for  A  check-valve  C  inserted  in  the  low-pressure  supply  pipe, 
as  shown. 

'■i<l.  Von-flr<*ulatlu.g  Sj-st^ms. — In  the  vertical-piston 
elevators  thus  far  dcscrihcd,  the  distinguishing  feature  was 
the  circulation  of  the  water  from  above  the  piston  to  the 
space  below  it  during  the  ascent  of  the  car.  As  we  have 
seen  in  Art.  16,  the  principal  object  of  this  arrangement 
was  the  balancing  of  the  head  of  the  water  above  the  piston. 
Incidentally,  certain  advantages  in  counterbalancing  were 
ohtainivl  [ly  it  also  (see  Art.  15). 

It  is  c<)ii>idcTcd  in  pracUct:  that  a  ratio  of  (i  :  1  is  the 
limit  fur  viTiiral  machines.  In  ci-rtaiii  designs,  however, 
tin;  raii.>  Ills  lu.n  .am.il  much  iiliove  this  value  for  the 
piirposL'  ul  maMiig  ilif  lyiiiidcr  very  small.  Now,  since 
the  hiLid  >\\  tliL'  water  I'itmih.s  Itss  ami  less  the  shorter  the 
cylindiT  is  made,  il  lieinims  miiR-rcssary  t"  balance  it  when 
the  i-alu.  is  very  high,  s.iy  ID:  I,  fnr  iiislance.  In  such 
cases  ihe  cireiilaiini.;  ]ii]ie  is  disjK-iised  with;  the  water  then 
enters  and  leaves  mi  uiie  side  of  ihe  |>iston  only  and  one  end 
of  the  cylinder  is  left  npen  to  the  atmosphere.  Fig.  I'J 
shows  an  elevator  ni  this  kind  ma.le  by  The  Whittier 
Machine  Com[)any,  of  l'„isi.>n.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
these  machines  in  .i|ieratiMii,  'I'iie  r:Uii)  of  the  particular 
machine  ilbisirale.l  is  |ii  :  I,  there  beini,'  a  set  of  five  fixed 
and    live  traveling   sheaves   on    each    side   of    the   cylinder; 
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je  [Kissts  to    an    overheiid 
The   fixed   sheaves    are 
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fr-  m  each  of  the  twn  sets 
sheave  and  thence  to  the 
arranged  below  the  trav- 
eling sheaves,  the  latter 
being  attached  to  a 
crosshead  carried  on  the 
piston  rods  and  guided 
on  rails  R,  R.  The  pis- 
ton moves  up  for  the 
ascent  of  the  car  and 
ilmi'H  for  the  descent, 
so  that  the  piston  rods 
are  in  compression. 
Moreover,  the  piston 
moving  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  car  can- 
not, as  in  the  case  of  the 
previously  described  ver- 
tical machines,  he  util- 
ized as  a  counterweight, 
bnt  must  itself  he  coun- 
terbalanced, which  is 
done  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  illustration, 
ir,  Ifbeing  the  weights. 
The  controlling  valve  is 
much  of  the  same  con- 
struction as  that  shown 
in  Fig.  5. 


37.  While  in  high- 
ratio  vertical  elevators 
of    the    kind    shown    in 

Fig.  I'J  the  circulation  of  water  is  dispensed  with,  owing 
to  the  small  head  of  the  water,  it  becomes  entirely  dis- 
pensable when  the  cylinder  is  placed  horizontally.  All  hori 
zontat  hydraulic  piston  elevators  are,  therefore,  based  on 
the  non-circulating  system. 
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IIORIZO>'TAI.    IIYDHAULIC    I'ISTON    ELEVATORS. 

38.  Advantages. — Although  the  floor  space  occupied  by 
a  vertical  elevator  cylinder  is  comparatively  small,  this  floor 
space  is  required  on  each  floor  of  the  building,  and  where 
there  are  a  number  of  elevators,  the  aggregate  necessary 
space  amounts  to  more  than  can  in  many  instances  be  con- 
veniently spared.  Moreover,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  case 
of  a  battery  ol  elevators,  to  provide  a  separate  well  for  the 
cylinders.  Again,  the  long,  upright  cylinders  so  placed  in 
a  comparatively  narrow  well  are  inaccessible  for  the  greater 
portion  of  their  length.  For  these  reasons  preference  is 
given  to  the  horizontal  type  of  elevator  when  there  is  sufli- 
cient  floor  space  more  available  in  the  basement  of  the  build- 
ing than  on  the  floors  above.  But  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  floor  space,  even  in  the  basement,  is  always  limi- 
ted, and  it  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  make  the  cylinders  short, 
which  necessitates  a  high  ratio  of  the  transmitting  devices. 
This  is  generally  chosen  as  10  :  1.  The  sheaves  in  these 
machines  are  arranged  either  so  as  to  put  the  piston  rod  in 
compression  or  so  as  to  put  them  in  tension. 

29.  Compression  Type. — A  simple  machine  of  the  com- 
pression type,  built  by  Morse,  Williams  &  Co.,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  13.  The  fixed  sheaves  are  placed  at  the  rear  end  of  the 
cylinder  and  the  hoisting  rope  is  carried  above  and  below 
the  cylinder  from  the  fixed  sheaves  a  to  the  traveling 
sheaves  ^  back  and  forth  and  is  finally  led  off  from  the  former 
to  the  car.  The  drawing  calls  for  but  little  explanation. 
The  controlling  device  consists  of  the  three-way  valve  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  5;  the  motor  safeties  are  limit-stop  buttons 
carried  on  an  endless  chain  or  rope  and  actuated  at  the 
extreme  positions  of  the  piston  by  an  arm  or  projection  con 
the  crosshead  tf.  The  endless  chain  runs  over  a  sprocket 
wheel  fastened  to  the  shipper-sheave  shaft. 

30.  Tension  Type. — The  general  arrangement  of  the 
tension  type  of  horizontal  hydraulic  machines  is  shown  in 
Fig.    14,     Both   the   fixed   and    the   traveling  sheaves   are 
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located  at  the  front  eml  <•(  the  cylinder.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  traveling  sheaves  ii,  ii  are  mounted  in  the  crosshead 
at  an  angle  to  the  horizontal  phine.  This  is  necessary  in 
order  that  the  ropes  shall  not  "rtde"  off  the  grooves  when 
the  two  sets  of  sheaves  come  close  together  at  the  end  of  the 
stroke.  This  precaution  isdeented  unnecessary  in  the  com- 
pression type,  the  sheaves  being  always  apart  a  distance 
greater  than  the  length  of  the  cylinders. 

There  are  several  advantages  in  the  tension  type  of 
machines:  (1)  The  piston  rods  can  be  considerably  smaller. 
(i)  The  distance  between  the  fixed  and  traveling  sheaves  is 
smaller,  being  only  about  one-half  as  long  as  that  in  the  com- 
pression type;  this  is  an  item  of  importance  when  the  fact  is 
taken  into  consideration  that  teetering  of  the  car  is  often 
due  to  the  whipping  of  the  ropes  in  horizontal  machines, 
which  action  increases  as  the  distance  between  the  sheaves 
becomes  greater.  This  action,  by  the  way,  is  absent  in 
vertical  elevators.  The  whipping  of  the  ropes  is  reduced 
as  much  as  possible  by  supporting  rollers  shown  in 
Figs.  13  and  14.  In  the  tension  type  these  rollers  are  sup- 
ported on  a  shaft  that  again  rests  on  guide  shoes  traveling 
on  rails. 

31.  The  compression  type  of  horizontal  elevators  has 
the  advantage  that  no  stuffingbox  is  needed  fur  the  piston 
rod,  the  water  entering  behind  the  piston  only.  The  front 
end  of  the  cylinder  generally  has  a  simple  yoke  through 
which  the  rod  passes. 

When  there  is  more  than  one  elevator  in  a  building,  the 
cylinders  are  preferably  mounted  in  pairs  on  top  of  each 
other;  such  a  pair  is  then  called  a  double-deck  machine, 
and  this  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  14. 

33.     Fast-Servlee  Compression-Type  Elevator. — Fig. 

15  is  an  illustration  of  an  elevator  machine  of  the  compres- 
sion type  built  by  the  Otis  Elevator  Company,  of  Chicago 
(formerly  the  Crane  Elevator  Company).  This  machine 
intended    for     fast    passenger    service    and    is    therefore 
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fitted  with  a  pilot  valve  P,  involving  the  same  principles  as 
the  Otis  valve  described  in  Arts.  19  and  30,  and  has  an 
automatic  stop- valve  5. 

33.     The  pilot  valve,  main  valve,  and  stop- valve  are  shown 
in  detail  in  Fig.  10.     The  pilot,  or  auxiliary,  valve  is  a  slide 


valve;  its  seat  has  two  ports  a  and  b  opening  into  pas- 
sages a'  and  b'  oi  the  main-valve  casing.  The  i>assage  ii 
leads  into  a  space  of  the  main  valve  behind  a  piston  />,  while 
the  passage  b'  communicates  with  a  chamljer  -(  in  front  of 
that  piston,  which  chamber,  in  turn,  is  connected  with  the 
exhaust  pipe  /;,  Figs.  1.")  and  HI.  (If  the  two  other 
chambers  B  and  C  of  the  main-valve  casing,  /.'  is  connected 
to  the  supply  pipe  Y,  and  C  to  the  cylinder  by  way  of  the 
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valve  .S".  The  main  valve  consists  of  two  single  pistons  and 
one  double  piston;  the  piston  /,  already  mentioned,  the 
(lotitile  piston  If.  and  the  piston  r,  the  latter  being  of  smaller 
diameter  than  the  others.  The  valve  chest  of  the  pilot  slide 
valve  is  connected  with  the  supply  by  a  pipe  j. 

The  operation  of  the  valves  is  as  follows:  In  the  position 
shown  the  valves  are  at  rest,  the  port  a  being  closed  and  the 
pressure  on  the  piston  q  towards  the  left  (due  to  the  differ- 
ence in  area  of  q  and  r).  thus  acting  against  a  body  of  water 
confined  in  the  space  behind  the  piston/.  If  the  pilot  valve 
is  moved  towards  the  right,  it  uncovers  the  [jort  a  and  water 
under  pressure  enters  the  space  behind  the  piston  p:  the 
area  of  this  piston  being  greater  than  the  difference  of  the 
»rcas  of  q  and  r,  it  moves  towards  the  right,  thus  connetling 
the  chambers  .■)  and  C  ;  that  is,  connecting  the  cylinder  wilh 
the  exhaust,  and  hence  the  elevator  car  moves  down.  If  Ihe 
pilot  valve  is  moved  from  its  neutral  position  and  to  the  left, 
the  pasaagesrt' and  ^' are  connected;  that  is,  the  space  bcliind 
the  piston  p  is  put  into  communication  with  the  exhaust. 
The  excess  pressure  due  to  the  difference  of  areas  of  q  and  r 
then  causes  the  pistons  to  move  to  the  left,  opening  com- 
munication between  the  chambers  B  and  C ;  that  is,  it 
connects  the  cylinder  with  the  supply,  and  hence  the  eleva- 
tor car  nii'vcs  up.  The  speed  with  which  the  main  valve 
rt-sponds  lit  the  pilot  valve  is  regulated  by  the  valve  s'  in  the 
supply  pii)e  s  on  one  hand  and  furthermore  by  a  screw  j" 
that  can  be  made  to  enter  more  or  less  into  the  passage  b'  hy 
turning  it  from  the  outside. 

Tor  the  same  reason  that  was  given  in  connection  with 
the  Olis  pilot  valve,  Art.  19,  the  pilot  valve  must  return 
automatically  t"  its  neutral  position.  The  mechanism  that 
accomplishes  tliis  ts  similar  to  that  used  in  the  Otis  valve. 
The  valve  Stem  of  the  pilot  valve  is  connected  to  the  short 
arm  i.f  a  two-armed  lever  /,,  which  is  pivoted  at  /  to  the 
central  double  disk-shajwd  piece  A'  of  a  sliding  sleeve  Af 
The  long  arm  of  the  lever  L  is  connected  hy  means  of  a 
link  O  to  the  stem  of  the  main  valve.  The  central  piece  -V 
is  connected  at  «  with  a  one-arm  lever  Q,  the  shaft  of  which 
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is  operated  by  a  lever  or  sheave  actuated  by  a  shipper  rope 
from  the  car.  When  the  lever  Q  is  thrown  to  the  left,  the 
sleeve  .1/  moves  to  the  left,  carrying  the  lever  L  and  the 
pilot-valve  stem  with  it,  the  point  o'  at  which  the  link  0 
connects  with  the  main-valve  stem  being  the  pivotal  point 
of  the  motion.  As  soon  as  the  main  valve  commences  to 
move  to  the  left,  that  is,  after  the  pilot  valve  is  set  by  the 
shipper  rope,  the  point  /  becomes  the  pivotal  point,  and  the 
pilot  valve  is  pulled  back  to  its  original  position.  Similar 
action  takes  place  when  the  lever  Q  is  moved  towards  the 
right. 

34.  The  action  of  the  automatic  stop-valve  5"  is  as 
follows:  The  valve  has  three  pistons  j',  v',  and  k,  of  which 
the  first  two  serve  to  close  the  circular  openings  lead- 
ing from  the  iulet  to  the  outlet.  The  piston  ti  is  at  all  times 
actuated  by  whatever  pressure  there  is  on  the  cylinder, 
forcing  it  to  the  left  and  thus  keeping  the  circular  openings 
referred  to  open.  The  valve  stem  is  connected  by  a  lever 
and  rod  to  a  cam  F,  Fig.  15,  pivoted  to  the  frame  of  the 
machine.  This  cam  is  ordinarily  held,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  between  two  rollers  /  and  /'  by  means  of  a 
weight  I r  attached  to  it.  The  rollers  y  and /' are  placed 
on  a  movable  frame  T  guided  horizontally  as  shown  and 
called  the  tappet.  On  the  guide  rod  /  of  this  tappet  are 
fastened  the  limit-stop  buttons  ^,  g  to  the  right  and  left, 
respectively,  of  a  projection,  or  arm,  It  on  the  crosshead  of 
the  traveling  sheaves.  In  either  of  the  extreme  positions  of 
the  crosshead,  the  arm  It  comes  in  contact  with  one  of  the 
buttons,  pushing  the  tappet  7"  and  thus  operating  the  stop- 
valve  and  shutting  off  the  communication  between  the  main 
valve  and  cylinder. 

The  valves  i'  and  i'',  Fig.  IS,  are  not  fitted  very  closely,  so 
that  there  is  a  certain  small  amount  of  leakage,  which 
enables  the  valve  to  start  back  slowly  as  soon  as  the  pilot 
valve  and  main  valve  are  reversed;  as  soon  as  the  arrp  h. 
Fig.  15,  leaves  cither  of  the  buttons  .f  and  j',  the  weight  W 
.  causes  the    valve   to   u[icn  quickly   and   wide.      In  case  the 


1^.  causes  the    \ 
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leakage  around  the  valves  i'  and  t^ ,  Fig.  16,  proves  loo 
slight,  a  small  direct  pipe  coancction  (not  shown)  is  made 
wccn  the  middle  chamber  C  of  the  main  valve  and  the 
tup  uf  the  cylinder  ai  the  crlosed  end.  This  alluws  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  which  is  regulated  by  a  stop-valve,  lo 
enter  or  leave  the  cylinder  independently  "f  the  automatic 
valve  S  when  the  pilot  valve  is  reversed  w*  as  to  givu  the 
ve  J>  the  start.  This  pii>e  conneiaion  also  serveslhc  pur- 
pose of  permitting  the  escape  of  air  that  may  have  accu- 
nulated  in  the  cylinder. 

35.  The  hydraulic  elevators  described  are  by  no  means 
the  only  ones  that  ;ireniade  or  thai  are  in  operation.  They 
arc  typical  constructions,  however,  and  a  person  will,  if  their 
principles  are  clearly  understood,  readily  comprehend  otiier 
designs  as  well. 


PLTMTS,    TANKS,    PIPES,  AXD    FIXTT'RES. 


GENEIIAI,  AIlll.vyGKMENT. 

30.  In  cases  where  a  natural  water  supply  or  a  street 
main  with  siiflicieiit  pressure  is  available,  the  elevator  may 
be  <iirectly  cnnnccted  with  it.  Such  casesare  rare,  however, 
and  thcrcfi>rc'  a  piimpint;  plant  is  almost  always  included 
in  an  elevat<ir  iustaliation.  This  pimiping  plant  consists 
usually  cif  (Jiie  or  more  piim]>s,  a  pressure  tank,  and  a  dis- 
cluuKL-  t;tnk  suitalily  comuTled  by  piping  provided  with  the 


;n.  A  tyi)(c;d  insialkniuu  ••{  an  liydraulic  elevator  is 
shiiwn  in  l"ig.  17.  The  puinp  /'  takes  the  water  from  the 
discharge  tank  D  and  forces  it  into  the  pressure  tank  7", 
whence  it  enters  the  elevator  lyliuiler  ("  through  the  supply 
pipe  .S".  It  leaves  the  elevator  cyliniler  through  the  dis- 
charge pipe  /,  which  carries  it  back  lo  the  discharge   tank. 
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The  water  ia  thus  used  over  and  over  again;  this  is  an 
important  item  where  water  rates  are  high,  as  is  the  case  in 
most  cities  and  towns.         

38.  Since,  with  the  usual  arrangement  of  pumps,  cylin- 
ders, and  tanks,  the  pump  may  work  continually  while  the 
cylinder  takes  a  quantity  <>(  water  out  ui  the  pressure  tank 
only  for  every  other  (the  up)  trip  of  the  car,  the  pump  need 
be  only  large  enough  to  supply  the  average  quantity  of  water 
per  unit  of  time,  supposing  the  cars  to  be  running  continu- 
ously up  and  down.  Since  there  is  more  or  less  interruption 
of  traffic,  the  pumps  will  generally  even  then  supply  more 
water  than  is  necessary  and  will  have  to  be  stopped  and 
started  frequently.  For  such  intermittent  service  duplei 
steam  pumps  or  electric  pumps  are  most  suitable  and  are. 
hence,  generally  used,  although  geared  pumps,  belt-driven 
pumps,  and  gss-engine  power  pumps  are  occasionally  met 
with.  

TAIVKS. 

39.  Open  tanks,  formerly  installed  in  great  numbers  on 
the  roofs  of  buildings  to  furnish   the  necessary  head,  are 

gradually  diBiip])e;iring.  and  the  closed  pressure  tank,  as  T, 
in  Fig,  17,  placed  in  the  engine  room,  takes  its  place  almost 
exclusively.  Such  i-Josed  pressure  tanks  are  often  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  buiUlin^'  also,  thus  utilizing  both  the  natural 
head  and  the  air  ])rcs;;ure.  In  such  a  tank  the  required 
water  pressure  is  olitained  by  having  the  tank  partly  filled 
with  air  and  comprcssiujf  the  same  by  pumping  in  the 
water,  so  that  it  is  really  air  jiressure  that  gives  to  the  water 
the  necessary  head,  liy  leakage  as  well  as  by  absorption  in 
the  water  the  quantity  of  air  in  the  tank  gradually  grows 
less  and  must  be  renewed.  In  the  smaller  installations,  such 
as  is  shown  in  Fig.  17,  the  necessary  air  supply  is  obtained 
through  a  vent  in  the  suction  pipe  of  the  water  pump;  in 
large  installations  separate  air  pumps  are  provided  for  the 
purpose. 
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AC  C  UM  U  I.  AXOItS . 

40.  The  pressure  used  in  ordinary  closed-lank  installa- 
tions ranges  generally  between  ito  and  12U  pounds  per  square 
inch.  In  some  cases  for  high  buildings  these  pressures 
have  to  be  exceeded,  and  then  hydraulic  accumulators  are 
installed  instead  o£  the  pressure  tanks.  These  high-pres- 
sure installations  require  also  different  designs  of  cylinders 
and  other  parts  of  the  plant,  but  since  there  are  but  com- 
paratively few  of  these  installations  in  operation  we  shall 
forego  treating  them  in  detail. 


AUTOMATIC  STOPPIXG  AND  STARTING  DEVICES  FOR  PUMPS. 

41.  Kinds  of  Starting  Devices. —The  stopping  and 
starting  of  the  pumps  are  effected  automatically  by  various 
devices.  In  one  kind  of  these  devices  the  height  of  the 
water  in  the  tank  is  made  use  of  by  means  of  a  float  to  oper- 
ate the  steam  valve  of  a  steam  pump  or  the  switch  and 
rheostat  of  an  electric  pump:  in  another  kind,  the  pressure 
in  the  tank  is  utilized  to  do  the  same  thing  by  means  of  a 
pressure  valve.  Floats  are  used  only  with  open  gravity 
tanks. 

42.  Pressiire-Begnlated  Starting*  Valve. — A  device 
of  the  second  of  the  above-named  classes  is  shown  in 
Fig.  17  at  V.  It  consists  of  a  pressure  valve  of  much  the 
same  construction  as  a  steam-boiler  safety  valve.  It  is  con- 
nected to  the  pump  discharge  pipe  or  directly  to  the  pres- 
sure lank  bya  small  pipe/,  intowhich  is  inserted  a  pressure 
gauge  ^.  The  weighted  lever  of  the  valve  t'  is  connected 
to  the  throttle  valve  u  of  the  steam  pump  by  a  rod  r  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  throttle  valve  shuts  off  steam  when  the 
weight  on  the  Sever  of  the  valve  I'  is  balanced  by  the 
required  water  pressure  in  the  pressure  tank,  and  opens  to 
admit  steam  when  the  pressure  falls  below  the  required 
amount.  A  sight-feed  oil  cup  o  is  generally  placed  in 
the  steam  pipe  in  advance  of  the  throttle  valve  h,  in  order 
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rking  of  the  same  and  to  prevent 

For»l  l{(.-(rtilatIiiK  Valve. — In  the  device  dhown  in 
)  valves  ('  and  «  spoken  of  in  the  previous 
article  are  combined  into  om-. 
This  device,  which  is  largely  used 
in  elevator  work  and  is  manufac- 
tured by  Thomas  P.  Ford,  of  New 
"York,  consists  of  a  spring-actu- 
ated steam  valve  f '  and  a  water 
piston  ('moving  in  a  little  cylin- 
der (['under  the  influence  of  the 
water  pressure.  It  is  easy  tri  see 
tli;it  by  adjusting  the  spring 
properly  the  steam  valve  can  be 
made  to  close  when  the  water 
pressure  on  the  piston  ('exceeds 
a  certain  required  amount.  The 
regulating  valve  should  be  placed 
in  the  steam  supply  pipe  in  a 
vertical  position  between  the 
*jteam  chest  and  an  ordinary 
throttle  valve.  The  oil  cup 
sti  -uld  be  placed  so  as  to  allow 
thr;  nil  to  pass  through  the 
r>  pulatiiig  valve.  The  pipe 
nnecting  the  pressure  tank 
«  ill  the  pressure  cylinder  •<{ 
tlu-  regulating  valve  should  be 
]  I  >vided  with  a  globe  valve  and 


the 


alve, 


the 


piston  /'■.      A  drip  pipi 
of  the  cylinder  W. 


oved    fi>r    repacking    the 
lunected  with  the  bottom 


,     KoihI    Ithpostnt  ItoKiilatoi*.— 

■nncciioti    with  electric    pumps  a 


device  much  used 
manufactured    by 
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Thomas  P.  Ford  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  19.  The  purpose  of 
this  apparatus  is  to  obtain  a  comparatively  large  movement, 
which  is  necessary  for  operating  the  switch  and  rheostat  of 
the  electric  motor. 

As  in  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig,  IR,  the  pressure  pipe  is 
connected  to  a  small  cylinder  IV  in  which  works  a  piston  V 


against  a  weighted  lever.  This  lever  is,  however,  not  con- 
nected directly  to  the  stopping  and  starting  arrangement, 
but  to  the  piston  of  an  auxiliary  hydraulic  valve  A.  This 
valve  has  an  inlet  connected  to  some  constant  water  supply 
of  moderate  pressure  (not  less  than  35  pounds  per  square 
inch)  and   a   discharge  outlet.     When  the   pressure  in  the 


k 


tank  falls  IjcIow  the  requireti  amount,  the  piston  J'  rises  and 
carrit^s  with  it  tlK-  piston  of  thct  auxiliary  valve;  water  is 
then  admitleil  into  the  cylinder  Af  of  the  main  valve,  caus- 
ing the  piston  R  therein  to  be  forced  down  and  the  outward 
end  of  a  long  double-armed  lever  L  attached  thereto  to  be 
forced  up.  This  lever  is  also  weighted  and  to  it  is  attached 
the  lever  of  a  motor  starting  box.  As  soon  as  the  pressure 
in  the  tank  increases,  the  piston  I'  moves  down;  by  this 
movement  the  cylinder  .1/  is  put  in  communication  with  the 
discharge,  whereii|>on  the  main-valve  piston  moves  up  and 
the  end  of  the  levi-r  L  down  by  virtue  of  the  weight  attached 
to  it.  It  is  recommended  in  connecting  up  this  valve  to 
have  the  water  from  the  constant  supply  go  through  a 
mud-drum  placed  near  the  regulator  before  entering  the 
same. 

45.     Mfwon   Elcvatnr    Pnm|t-Pressure    Rejfulator.— 

Fi(i.  20  shows  a  regulating  device  much  used  in  elevator  work. 
Referring  to  the  illustration,  the  operation  is  as  follows: 
Steam  from  the  boiler  enters  the  regulator  at  the  point 
marked  "  inlet  "  and  passes  through  into  the  pump,  which 
continues  in  motion  until  the  required  water  pressure  is 
obtained  in  the  system,  which  acts  through  a  ^-inch  pipe 
connected  at  n  and  upon  the  diaphragm  5.  This  diaphragm 
is  raised  by  the  excess  water  pressure  and  carries  with  it 
the  weighted  lever  L,  opcnintf  the  auxiliary  valve  A  and 
admitting  the  water  pressure  from  the  connection  l>  to  the 
top  of  the  piston  /'  at  the  saiue  time  opening  the  exhaust 
port  under  the  ]iistoii  /',  thus  allowing  the  water  under  this 
piston  to  escajie  through  the  passage  a'  shown  in  dotted 
lines  into  the  drip  pipe  li,  thereby  pushing  down  the  piston, 
which  closes  the  steam  valve  and  stops  the  pump. 

As  soon  as  the  pressure  in  the  system  is  slightly  reduced, 
the  lever  /.,  on  account  of  the  reduced  pressure  under  the 
diaphragm,  is  forced  down  by  the  weights  W,  carrying  with 
it  the  auxiliary  valve  A  and  thus  opening  the  exhaust  from 
the  top  of  the  piston,  and  at  the  sajiie  time  admitting  the 
water  pressure  under  this  piston,  which  is  now  forced  up 
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and  opens  ihe  steam  valve,  again  starting  the 
action  is  repeated  as  often  as  the  pressure  ris 
falls  below  the  required  amount. 


46.  The  Mason  regulator  is  easily  adapted  for  use  in 
connection  with  a  switch  and  rheostat  for  regulating  elec- 
trically driven  pumps.      Fig.  'i{  shows  such  an  arrangement 
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47.    When  the  elevator  service  is  quite  continuous  and 
regular  it  pmvcs  niiv»ntnfcci'ii8  in  many  cases,  especially 


with  pumps  dri' 


of  the  rogiilLitoi 


^lei'irifally  or  by  gas  engines,  to  have  the 
piiiiip  run  continually  tind  thus 
to  do  away  with  the  more  or 
less  ciimplicaled  automatic- 
valve  switch  and  rheostat  ar- 
rangements. In  such  cases  a 
by-piiss  vnlvo  is  installed  near 
the  pump,  which  opens  coin- 
niuniration  between  the  deliv- 
ery and  suction  pipes  of  the 
pumps  whenever  the  pressure 
in  the  tank  becomes  excessive. 
By  elevator  men,  such  an  ar- 
i-iiiycnicnt    is  called    a    flose<I 

FIk-  "-"'  i^  -in  illustration  of 
:  Ford  by-pass  valve.  Its 
isiruclion  is  similar  to  that 
Art.  44,  and  it  is  connected 
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up  in  the  same  manner,  a  mud-drum  being  preferably  placed 
near  the  valve  to  free  the  water  from  any  impurities  before 
it  enters  the  auxiliary  valve. 


SAFETY  VALVE. 

48.'  To  provide  for  the  emergency,  should  the  regula- 
ting devices  described  in  the  previous  articles  stick,  and 
should  an  excessive  pressure  accumulate  in  the  tank,  a 
pipe  s  fitted  with  a  safety  valve  ;//  (see  Fig.  17)  and  lead- 
ing from  the  pressure  tank  to  the  discharge  tank  is  generally 
provided. 

WATER  GAUGE  AND  VALV^ES. 

49.  Besides  the  fixtures  already  mentioned,  there  is  pro- 
vided a  water  gauge  zv  on  the  pressure  tank  and  various 
globe  valves  ;/,  n\  and  «",  Fig.  17,  which  are  used  in  start- 
ing and  stopping  the  plant. 


OPERATION  ANJy  MAINTENANCE  OF  HYDRAUL.IC 

EliEVATOR  PliANTS. 

50.  Water. — The  water  to  be  used  in  hydraulic  eleva- 
tors should  be  clear  and  free  from  sediment.  It  should 
enter  the  system  through  a  strainer,  so  as  to  exclude  all 
foreign  matter  likely  to  damage  the  valves  and  pistons.  The 
water  should  be  changed  at  least  every  three  months  and 
the  whole  system  should  then  be  cleaned  by  washing  and 
flushing.     This  requires  closing  down  the  plant  completely. 

51.  Starting  Up  and  Rmiiiin^. — With  all  parts  sup- 
posedly in  good  working  order,  joints  tight,  stuffingboxes, 
pistons,  and  valves  properly  packed,  guides,  sheaves,  and 
other  moving  parts  well  oiled,  start  the  pumps  and  partially 
fill  the  pressure  tank;  in  doing  so,  the  air  in  the  tank  will  be 
compressed,  but  there  will  not  be  sufficient  air  in  the  tank 
to  give  the  required  pressure.     Therefore,  when  the  tank  is 
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alxnit  half  full  of  water,  i>iwn  the  air  vent  in  the  siictiuo 
pipe  of  the  pump,  thus  introducing  air  with  the  water  until 
the  pri»per  pressure  is  reached,  when  the  gauKe  shows  about 
one-third  of  air  an<l  two-thirds  of  water,  this  being  the  prci- 
portion  upon  which  tanks  arc  generally  bitted  to  amply  sup- 
ply the  necessary  amount  of  water  for  the  cylinders,  ttlien 
an  extra  air  pump  is  provided,  fill  the  tank  iwo-thinls  full 
of  water  and  supply  the  air  pressure  afterwards.  The  water 
level  indicated  above  should  be  carefully  maintained  hy  the 
engineer  in  charge  durinjf  the  operation  of  the  plant  W 
opening  the  vent  in  the  suction  pipe  i>f  the  pump  occasion- 
ally or  starting  the  air  pumps,  respectively,  whenever  tlie 
water  level  rises  higher  through  l'>ss  of  ;iir  by  leakage  or 
absorption.  It  is  belter  to  have  n  little  more  air  in  the 
tank  than  toD  little,  since  too  small  an  air  volume  is  apt  to 
cause  considerable  fluctuation  of  the  pressure  during  each 
stroke  of  the  elevator  piston. 

After  the  necessary  pressure  has  been  reached,  slowly 
open  the  stop-valve  between  the  tank  and  the  controlling 
valve,  which  stop-valve  is  generally  and  preferably  a  gale 
valve.  Next,  slowly  open  the  controlling  valve,  all  air  r-alvts 
or  cocks  having  been  previously  oprncii.  to  allow  the  air  con- 
tained in  tlie  cylinder  to  escape;  the  air  cocks  are  shown 
at  a,  Fijj.  C,  antl  at  b.  Fig.  S.  For  the  first  tilling  of  the 
cylinder,  the  controllintj  valve  must  be  set  for  j^oiii:^  up. 
After  all  the  air  is  cxpelletl,  whiih  can  be  ascertained  by 
water  running  from  the  air  cock  into  the  funnel  of  the  drip 
pipe  III,  Flm;s.  0  anil  S,  close  the  air  cock.  The  elevator  is 
now  ready  for  running!;. 

52.  Al>sori>llon  and  Uls<'lmrp:o  of  Air. — As  already 
mentioned,  the  air  will  be  absorbed  by  the  water  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  This  air  frees  itself  in  the  cylinder  and  may 
form  a  cushion.  It  is,  therefore,  occasionally  necessary  to 
remove  the  air.  In  vertical-cylinder  (circulating)  systems 
such  an  air  cushion  can  form  above  and  below  the  piston. 
Air  below  the  piston  is  automatically  removed  in  the  Otis 
vertical  elevator  by  a  piston  air  valve  c,  Fig.  (i,  provided  for 
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the  purpose,  which  lets  the  air  into  the  space  above  the 
piston,  whence  it  can  be  removed  through  the  air  cot-It  a. 
When  there  is  air  in  the  cylinder,  this  will  cause  the  car  to 
spring  up  and  down  in  stopping.  When  the  quantity  of  air 
is  small,  it  can  generally  be  let  out  by  opening  the  air  cock 
and  running  a  few  trips.  This  should,  therefore,  be  done 
occasionally.  If  there  is  much  air  in  the  cylinder  the  car 
must  be  run  to  the  top  and  the  controlling  valve  set  for 
going  down.  While  the  car  and  valve  are  in  this  position, 
open  the  air  cock  and  allow  the  air  to  escape.  This  may 
have  to  be  repeated  several  times  before  the  air  is  all 
removed.  If  the  absorption  of  the  air  by  the  water  is 
found  to  be  considerable,  it  may  effectually  be  prevented  by 
the  introduction  into  the  tank  of  a  layer  of  heavy  oil  about 
4  inches  thick.  This  expedient  will,  however,  have  to  be 
resorted  to  but  seldom. 

53.  Settllnsr  of  Car. — After  all  the  air  is  removed  close 
the  air  cock,  as  otherwise  the  car  will  settle,  that  is,  slowly 
creep  down  at  the  landings.  If  the  air  cock  is  properly 
closed  and  the  car  still  shows  a  tendency  to  settle,  the  cause 
is  probably  that  the  piston  or  valve  Is  leaking  and  needs 
repacking.  Another  cause  for  settling  may  be  that  the 
piston  air  valve  c,  Fig.  6,  does  not  properly  seat. 

54.  OroanlnK  Noise  In  the  Cylinder. — If  a  groaning 
noise  is  heard,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  either  that  the  two 
piston  rods  (in  the  vertical  type)  are  not  drawing  alike  or 
that  the  piston  packing  is  worn  out  and  needs  renewal.  If 
it  is  believed  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  rods,  this  may  be 
ascertained  by  trying  to  turn  the  rods  with  the  hands;  if 
one  of  them  will  turn,  it  needs  tightening  up.  If  the  pack- 
ing is  at  fault,  the  car  will  settle. 

5i5.  Stretching  of  Cables. — The  cables  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stretch  enough  to  prevent  the  car  from  reaching 
the  top  landing,  because  of  the  danger  of  the  piston  stri- 
king the  bottom  cylinder  head. 


J 
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5A,  I  land  CabI**,  T.tii til -Stop  UiiltoriK,  Back-Stop 
ItiiUoDs. — The  hand  aiWc,  or  shipper  rop*-,  as  we  have 
called  it,  should  he  properly  adjusted,  neither  too  light  nor 
loo  loose.  The  limit-st')|)  hiiltons  shiiuld  tie  so  adjusted  that 
the  car  will  stop  at  a  few  inches  beyond  either  eitrerae  landing 
and  before  the  piston  strikes  the  head  of  the  cylinder.  The 
hack-stop  buttons  should  be  so  adjusted  that  the  valve  cannot 
be  opened  cither  way  more  than  to  give  the  car  the  required 
speed.  In  the  case  of  auxiliary,  or  pilot,  valves,  the  stops  on 
the  shipper  sheave  serve  instead  of  the  back-stop  buttons. 

57.  Lubrication. — The  plungers  in  plunger  elevators 
should  be  kept  well  greased  and  clean.  A  good  way  to 
clean  and  grease  the  plunger,  suggested  by  the  Plunger 
Elevator  Company  in  connection  with  their  "elevator 
grease,"  is  to  stand  at  the  bottom  floor  and  to  run  the 
elevator  slowly  up  while  -I'ljiing  the  plunger  dry.  On  run- 
ning the  car  down  again,  cover  the  plunger  with  a  thin  coat 
of  grease,  rubbing  it  on  and  sprejtding  it  even  with  the 
hands.  The  plunger  should  be  dry  when  the  grease  is 
applied;  otherwise  the  grease  will  not  stick.  The  inside  of 
the  cylinder  should  be  lubricated  about  every  two  weeks  with 
cylinder  nil.  Oil  cups  are  generally  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose. Tlie  Otis  Elevator  Company,  of  Chicago  (Crane  Ele- 
vator Coinpany),  say  the  following  in  regard  to  lubrication: 
"The  most  effectual  method  of  lubricating  the  internal 
parts  iif  hydraiilic-clcviitor  plants,  where  pumps  and  tanks 
are  used,  is  to  c^irry  the  exhaust-steam  drips  from  the  foot 
<)f  the  pump-exhaust  pipe  to  the- discharge  tank,  thus  saving 
the  distilled  water  and  cylinder  oil.  This  system  is  invalu- 
-able  when  water  iKiUHiig  minerals  in  solution  is  used,  as 
these  minerals  greatly  increase  corrosion." 

Horizontal  machines  operated  by  city  pressure  are  best 
lubricated  with  a  heavy  grease,  applied  either  mechanically 
or  by  means  of  a  piece  uf  waste  on  the  end  of  a  pole.  The 
former  method  serves  as  a  constant  lubricator,  while  in  the 
latter  case  greasing  is  often  neglected  and,  in  consequence, 
packing  lasts  but  a  short  time. 
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Mr.  Ford  recommends  as  a  lubricant  for  his  valves, 
described  in  Arts.  43,  44,  and  47,  common  soap  applied 
once  a  month. 

68.  Bushing  Sheaves. — If  the  traveling-sheave  bush- 
ing is  worn  so  that  the  sheave  binds  or  if  the  bushing  is 
nearly  worn  through,  turn  it  half  around  and  thus  obtain  a 
new  bearing.  If  it  has  been  turned  before,  put  in  a  new 
bushing. 

69.  Precautions  Agrainst  Freezing:. — Precaution  must 
be  taken  against  the  water  freezing  in  any  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. If  the  cylinder  and  connections  must  be  located  in  an 
exposed  place,  they  should  be  protected  against  frost  by 
building  an  air-tight  box,  open  at  the  bottom,  around  them ; 
a  small  gas  jet  should  be  kept  burning  at  the  bottom,  or 
when  steam  is  available  a  coil  should  be  placed  near  the 
cylinder.  Plunger-elevator  cylinders  are  exempt  from  the 
danger  of  freezing.  Supply  pipes  outside  of  the  building 
are  best  protected  by  burying  them  in  the  ground  below  the 
freezing  line,  say  6  feet.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  they 
should  be  covered  with  non-conducting  material,  the  same 
as  is  used  for  steam  pipes.  If  in  cold  weather  the  elevator 
service  is  to  be  stopped  for  any  length  of  time  the  water 
must  be  drained  off,  care  being  taken  that  this  is  done 
thoroughly.  This  applies  especially  to  small  pipe  connec- 
tions for  drips,  vents,  etc.,  which  should  be  free  from  bends, 
loops,  or  sags  in  which  water  may  be  left  to  freeze  after  the 
system  has  been  drained. 

60.  Olosinio:  Down  Hydraulic  Klevators. — We  will 
imagine  that  for  some  purpose,  as  prevention  of  freezing, 
change  of  water,  etc.,  the  plant  is  to  be  closed  down.  After 
removing  the  lower  limit-slop  button,  run  the  car  slowly  to 
the  bottom.  Next  shut  off  the  supply  by  closing  the  valve 
provided  for  the  purpose  in  the  supply  pipe,  as  the  valve  ;/ 
in  Fig.  17.  In  the  plunder  type  of  elevator  machine,  the 
valve  and  connections  only  are  thus  drained,  the  cylinder 
remaining  full  of  water  around  the  plunger,  which,  however, 


doL-s  iio  harm,  mihl-  being  far  underground  the  water  will 
not  freeze.  In  the  horizontitl  machines,  running  the  tar 
down  and  closing  the  supply  leaves  both  cylinder  ami 
valve  free  of  water.  In  the  vertical  (circulating)  machine, 
however,  the  vylindcr  and  circulating  pijie  are  Ktill  full  dI 
water  when  the  car  is  down  and  nsust  be  drained.  For  this 
piir[K)se,  open  the  air  iiick  and. the  drain-pipe  valve  </,  Figs,  i) 
and  8.  Throw  the  valve  for  going  up  to  empty  the  cylinder 
through  the  discharge  pipe.  Next  throw  the  valve  im gifing 
down  to  empty  the  circulating  pipe  through  the  drain  pipe. 
After  all  water  is  drained  off,  grease  the  cylinder  with  heavy 
grease  if  the  machine  is  of  the  horiaontal  type,  and  grease 
the  piston  rods  if  of  the  vertical  type. 

01.  racktiiK  Plunder  and  piston  Rods  ami  SmfT- 
IntflraxiM. — StuftingboKcs  that  must  be  repacked  from  time 
to  time  occur  in  the  plunger  type,  the  vertical  type,  and  the 
horizontal  tension  type  of  hydraulic  elevators.  For  repacl  - 
ing  the  stuffingboxes,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  to 
drain  the  system. 

For  packing  plunger  stuffingboxes.  run  iiji  the  car  suffi- 
ciently to  l)c  enabled  to  work  conveniently  in  the  pit.  shut 
the  three-way  innlmllinj;  v;i!ve  and  the  siip|>ly  ^lop-valvc' 
between  llietaiik  and  the  controlling  valve.  Block  up  the 
car,  then  remove  the  gland  of  the  stuffingbox  and  renew  the 
packing;  ri'iilaee  the  gland,  screwing  up  the  bolts  just  tight 
enoujih  to  prevent  leaking,  upeii  the  supply  stop-valve  ami 
then  slowly  the  roiitriilling  vaivc,  setting  it  for  going  tip. 
Kemnve  the  blneking. 

<i3.  Variims  materials  are  used  for  packing  plunger 
stuffingboxes.  ri>r  the  smaller  sizes,  such  as  sidewalk- 
elevator  plungers,  fibrous  jiacking,  such  as  hemp,  flax,  or 
cotton,  is  used  exclusively.  Fur  large  plungers  cup  leathers 
are  probably  the  best  packing.  But  since  the  cup-leather 
ring  must  be  split  open  in  order  to  introduce  it  into  the  bo.v, 
much  of  its  value  is  im|Kiired;  therefore,  fibrous  packing  is 
much  used. 


To  retain  the  ca|i-leatlier  principle  anrl  at  the  same 
'  time  to  avoid  the  ubjectitm  to  the  Initt  joinl,   multiple  cup 
leathers  may  be  used.     Fig.  t'-i 
shows    a    plan  that  is  said  to 
have  proved  very  satisfactory. 
The  packing  consists  of  split 
leather  rings,  or  even  of  ring 
sections,    of    V-shaped    cross- 
section.     The   edges  of  these 
rings  are  cut  down  sharp,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  act 
in  much  the  same  manner  as 
cup  leathers.     The  single  sec- 
tions   are,    of    course,    intro-  !■'    -" 
duced  so  as  to  break  joints.      This  kind  of  packing  is  very 
tight,  but  is  likely  to  create  a  great  deal  of  friction. 


:  64.    A  much  better  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  24, 
liis  packing,  known  as  Wright's  elevator  packlu^,  con- 


sist 

a  SI 
plai 


sists  of  a  split  rubber  ring  /  of  cup-shaped  cross-section  and 
a  split  leather  ring  r  of  L-shaped  section.  Both  rings  are 
placed  in  the  stuffingbox  so  as  to  break  joints. 


L  6fl.  For  packing  piston-rod  stuffingboxes,  close  the  sup- 
f  stop-valve  and  open  the  air  cock  to  make  sure  that  there 
is  no  pressure  in  the  cylinder;  remove  the  followers  and 
glands  of  the  stTiffint; boxes  and  renew  the  packing.  Screw 
down  the  followers  only  tight  enough  to  prevent  leaking, 
s  packing  is  used  exclusively. 


■fibrous  pad 
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6ft.     Packing   Vertleal    Cylinder    Pistons.  —  la  some 

designs  of  vertical  cluvators  the  piston  can  only  be  packed 
from  the  top,  AS  in  the  elevators  shown  in  Figs.  Sand  8.  In 
others,  provision  is  made  for  packing  the  piston  either  from 
the  top  or  bottom,  as  in  the  Otis  elevator  shown  in  Fig.  B. 
In  others,  again,  the  piston  can  be  packed  only  from  the 
bottom,  as  in  the  elevator  shown  in  Fig.  11, 

C7.  To  pack  a  vertical  cylinder  piston  from  the  top,  run 
the  car  to  the  bottom  and  cluse  ihp  stop-valve  in  the  supply 
pi()t;.  Ojien  the  air  cock  at  the  head  of  the  cylinder  and  alRi 
keep  <ipcn  the  valve  in  the  drain  pijie  from  the  side  of  llie 
cylinder  long  enough  to  drain  the  water  in  the  cylinder  down 
to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  piston.  Now  remove  the  top 
head  of  the  cylinder,  slipping  it  up  the  piston  rod  out  of  the 
way  and  fastening  it  there.  If  the  piston  is  not  near  enough 
to  the  top  of  the  cylinder  to  be  accessible,  attach  a  rope  or 
small  tackle  to  the  waiu  cniiles  (not  the  counterbalance 
cables)  a  few  feet  above  the  car  and  draw  them  down  suffi- 
ciently to  bring  the  piston  within  reach.  Remove  the  bolls 
ill  the  piston  follower  by  means  of  a  socket  wrench.  Mark 
the  exact  position  of  the  piston  follower  before  removing  ii, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  (HfR^nilty  in  replacing  it. 

In  the  tlevatorsshown  in  Figs.  5  and  8  fibrous  hemp  pack- 
ing is  used.  In  the  design  shown  in  Fig.  tj,  a  combination  of 
cup-lcathur  and  duck  packing  is  used.  On  removing  the 
follower  of  this  pisiim,  a  k-aihcr  cup  /  is  found  turned 
upwards,  with  coils  //  of  i;.inch  square  duck  packing  on  the 
outside.  ThisiiiKk  packing  shoulil  be  removed  and  the  dirt 
cleaned  out;  also  clean  out  the  holes  in  the  piston  through 
which  the  water  acts  un  the  cup.  If  the  leather  cup  is  in 
good  condition,  replace  it  and  on  the  outside  place  three 
new  coils  of  J-inch  scpiare  d\ick  packing,  being  careful  that 
they  break  joints  and  also  that  the  thickness  of  the  three 
coils  up  and  down  does  not  fill  the  space  by  \  inch,  as  in 
such  a  case  the  water  [night  swell  the  packing  sufficiently  to 
crani|)  it  in  this  space,  thus  destroying  its  power  to  expand. 
If  too  tight,  strip  off  a  few  thicknesses  of  canvas. 


Replace  the  piston  follower  and  let  the  piston  down  U>  its 
right  position.  Replace  the  cylinder  head  and  gradually 
open  the  gate  valve  in  the  supply  pipe,  first  being  sure  that 
the  operating  valve  is  on  the  center.  As  soon  as  the  air  has 
escaped,  close  the  air  cock  and  the  elevator  is  ready  to  run. 

68,  To  pack  vertical-cylinder  pistons  from  the  bottom, 
remove  the  top  limit-stop  button  and  run  the  car  up  until 
the  piston  strikes  the  bottom  head  of  the  cylinder.  Secure 
the  car  in  this  position  by  passing  a  strong  rope  under  the 
girdle,  or  crosshead,  and  over  the  sheave  timbers.  When 
secured,  close  the  gate  valve  in  the  supply  pipe,  open  the  air 
cock  at  the  head  of  the  cylinder,  and  throw  the  contnilling 
valve  for  the  car  to  ^o  up.  Also  open  the  valve  in  the  drain 
pipe  from  the  side  of  the  cylinder  and  from  the  lower  head  of 
the  cylinder,  thus  allowing  the  water  to  drain  out  of  the 
cylinder.  When  the  cylinder  is  empty,  throw  the  valve  for 
the  car  to  desceud,  in  order  to  drain  the  water  from  the 
circulating  pipe. 

In  cases  of  tank  pressure,  where  the  level  of  water  in  the 
lower  tank  is  above  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the  gate  valve 
in  the  discharge  pipe  will  have  to  be  closed  as  soon  as  the 
water  in  the  cylinder  is  on  the  level  with  thai  in  the  tank, 
allowing  the  rest  to  pass  through  the  drain  pipe  to  the  sewer. 
When  all  water  is  drained  off,  proceed  as  directed  in  the 
previous  article  in  renewing  the  packing.  To  refill  the  cyl- 
inder after  packing,  close  the  valves  in  the  drain  pipes,  leave 
open  the  air  cock  at  the  head  of  the  cylinder,  leave  the  con- 
trolling valve  in  the  position  to  descend,  and  open  the  gate 
valve  in  the  discharge.  Slowly  open  the  gate  valve  in  the 
supply  pipe,  allowing  the  cylinder  to  fill  gradually  and  the  air 
to  escape  at  the  head  of  the  cylinder.  When  the  cylinder  is 
full  of  water,  close  the  air  cock  and  put  the  controlling  valve 
on  the  center.  The  car  can  then  be  untied,  the  limit-stop 
button  reset,  and  the  elevator  is  ready  to  use. 

60.     Packing  Ilorlxontal  Hydraulic  Elevators.— In  a 

compression- type   elevator  run  the  car  to  within  1    foot  of 
\&vt  extreme  top  and  secure  it  to  the  overhead  beams  with  a 
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chain  or  rope.  Close  the  gate  valves  in  the  supply  and  tlis- 
i^harge  pipes  and  open  the  air  cock  and  valve  in  the  drain 
pipe,  emptying  the  cylincicr.  Remove  the  buffer  across  the 
front  (open)  end  of  the  cylinder  and  slide  it  along  the  pist-jn 
rod  out  of  the  way.  Remove  the  followef  of  the  piston. 
With  a  hooked  piece  of  wire  remove  the  old  packing.  Raise 
the  piston  head  until  it  is  in  the  center  of  the  cylinder.  If 
the  cylinder  is  fotind  to  be  in  good  condition,  cut  off  four 
rings  of  square  lubricated  librous  packing  9  inches  longer 
than  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder.  Place  the  two  ends 
of  aring  togcthcrand  form  tucks  with  the  balance.  Force 
in  these  tucks  one  at  a  time  with  a  hardwood  stick  uniii  all 
arc  level  against  the  head.  Proceed  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  remainder  of  the  packing.  Arrange  the  packing  .sn 
that  the  joints  in  the  different  rings  do  not  come  together. 

Tf  the  cylinder  is  badly  worn,  use  square  pure-rubber 
packing  for  the  first  and  last  ring,  and  make  these  but  1  inch 
larger  than  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder.  This  rubber 
insures  a  backing  for  the  fibrous  packing.  After  putting 
the  packing  in  position,  replace  the  follower  and  screw  on 
the  nuts  with  the  fingers  until  the  follower  is  close  to  the 
packing.  On  two  of  the  studs  opposite  each  other  will  be 
found  jam  nuts.  Set  these  out  against  the  follower  and 
tighten  with  a  wrench.  Replace  the  buffer.  Close  the  drain 
valve  and  set  the  controlling  valve  for  going  up.  Open  the 
gale  valve  in  the  supply  pipe  and  fill  the  cylinder.  When 
the  cylinder  is  filled,  close  the  air  cock.  As  the  car  in  the 
first  place  was  not  at  the  extreme  top,  the  pressure  in  the 
cylinder  will  rtm  tile  piston  head  against  the  buffer  and 
the  car  will  ascend  lo  ihc  cxlrcnic  top.  The  fastenings  may 
then  be  removed.  Tiiruw  the  cimtrolling  valve  nn  the  center 
and  f>pcn  ihc  discharge  Tin;  elevator  is  then  ready  t" 
descend.  Do  not  make  any  trips  until  the  cylinder  is 
thoroughly  greased.      Cuntiiuic  greasing  twice  a  week. 

In  the  course  of  time,  leaks  will  occur  in  the  cylinder. 
Lnnscn  the  jam  nuts  back  of  the  follower  and  set  up  the 
nuts  on  the  studs  equally  until  the  leak  is  stopped.  Then 
ritighten  the  jam  nuts. 
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70.  In  the  tension  type  of  horizontal  hydraulic  elevator, 
the  procedure  is  exactly  the  same,  with  the  exception  that 
there  is  no  buffer  to  be  removed,  the  open  end  of  the  cylin- 
der being  at  the  back. 

71.  Packing  the  Controlling:  Valves. — Run  the  car 

to  the  bottom,  close  the  supply  valve,  and  drain  the  system 
as  previously  described.  When  the  water  is  all  drained  off 
take  off  the  cap.  After  marking  the  exact  position  of  the 
various  parts  in  relation  to  one  another,  remove  the  valve 
proper  and  renew  the  packings,  placing  the  new  ones  in  the 
same  position  as  the  old  ones.  Before  refilling  the  cylinder 
close  the  valves  in  the  drain  pipes,  but  leave  the  air  cock  at 
the  head  of  the  cylinder  open  and  be  careful  that  the  valve 
is  in  the  position  for  the  car  to  go  down.  Gradually  open 
the  gate  valve  in  the  supply  pipe.  When  the  cylinder  is 
filled,  close  the  air  cock  and  open  the  gate  in  the  discharge 
pipe. 

72.  Packing:  Material. — Fibrous  packing  is  furnished 
by  the  trade  in  the  form  of  a  square  braided  fiber  impreg- 
nated with  a  greasy  substance.  The  material  used  is  hemp, 
flax,  or  cotton.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  cotton  is  a  more 
suitable  material,  being  more  elastic,  softer,  and  more 
absorbent  for  grease.  In  using  it,  it  is  important  that  it 
should  be  well  soaked  in  boiling  tallow  for  several  hours  to 
exclude  with  certainty  all  air  from  the  pores. 

73.  Leather  for  cups  should  be  of  the  best  quality,  of 
an  even  thickness,  free  from  blemish,  and  treated  with  a 
waterproof  dressing.  The  cups  should  be  of  sufficient  stiff- 
ness to  be  self-sustaining  when  passing  over  the  perforated 
valve  lining.  Elevator  builders  generally  make  and  furnish 
packings  to  fit  their  machinery,  and  it  is  recommended  to 
get  supplies  from  them.  When  ordering  cups,  the  pressure 
of  water  carried  should  be  specified,  as  the  stiff  cups 
intended  for  high  pressure  would  not  set  out  against  the 
valve  lining  when  low  pressure  is  used. 
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(PART  4.) 


CAB   SAFETIES. 


PURPOSE. 

• 

1.  The  term  car  safeties  applies  to  safety  devices  that 
in  cases  of  emergency  prevent  the  car  from  falling  unre- 
tarded  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  All  these  devices,  with 
the  exception  of  air  cushions,  consist  primarily  of  catches  in 
the  shape  of  wedges,  pawls,  etc.  that  lock  the  car  to  the 
guides.  They  differ,  however,  in  the  means  by  which  these 
catches  are  set  in  operation.  In  some  designs  of  car  safeties, 
only  the  breaking  of  the  hoisting  cable  or  cables  or  its 
becoming  slack  through  a  temporary  sticking  of  the  car 
in  its  descent  will  operate  the  safety  catches.  In  other 
designs,  excessive  speed  of  the  car  is  relied  on  to  operate 
them. 


SLOTV-SPEED   CAR  SAFETIES. 

3.  Fig.  1  shows  the  simplest  form  of  a  car  safety 
intended  to  operate  at  the  breaking  of  the  hoisting  cable  or 
its  becoming  slack  through  a  temporary  arrest  of  the  car. 
The  hoisting  cable  is  attached  to  a  bolt  /%  which  is  free  to 
slide  in  its  hole  in  d^  but  has  an  enlarged  head  on  the  bottom 
through  which  the  curved  spring  c  passes.     The  lower  end  c 
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of  ihc  bolt  is  bIoIIik)  to  receive  one  end  of  the  hell-crank 
IcvtTs  E,  H,  which  are  pivoted  to  the  uprights  of  the  car. 
The  other  ends  of  the  bell-crank  levers  rarry  pawls  /.  /. 
which  arc  spring-actuated  and  adapted  to  enter  betMten 
suitaWe  ratchet  teeth  on  the  guides.  The  pawls  are  nor- 
mally held  out  of  en- 
gagement    with    the 


■elh,  the  spring  i 
being  compressed  by 
the  load.  Should  the 
cable  break  or  be- 
come slack  for  any 
reason,  such  as  a  tera- 
[Hirary  arrest  of  the 
car  in  its  descent,  the 
tension  in  the  springs 
would  be  relieved  and 
the  paivls  would  con- 
sequently engage  the 
ratchet  teeth,  pre- 
venting the  car  from 
falling. 

3.  P  a  w  I  .  a  n  d  - 
latchet  arrange- 
ments,  such  as  are 
slinwn  typically  in 
Fig.  1,  are  now  but 
!njl<}om  iistd ,-  they  are 
suitable  only  for  slow 
^(.'iicrally  replaced  by  a  wedge  that 
■s  [ind  the  jruide  shoes.  Fig.  2  is  an 
'f  this  kind.  The  cable  is  attached, 
i)  a  spriny-actuated  bolt  or  stirrup  F 
late  \,  tn  which  the  links  L,  L  are 
un,  arc  connected  to  levers  E,  E. 
the  helical  sprinjis  surrounding  the 
e  down  the  plate  i~,  lifting   up  the 
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outer  ends  of  the  levers  E.  E.  Tliese  levers,  in  turn,  tlien 
press  on  serrated  wedges  If,  IFcontained  in  pockets  of  the 
guide  shoes  in  such  a  manner  that  ordinarily  they  i 
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by  gravity  out  of  contact  with  the  guides.  The  pressure  of 
the  lever  ends  forces  them  against  the  guides  and  the  down- 
ward  motion  of 'the   falling   car    wedges  them  tight,   the. 
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serrations  or  teeth  bury- 
ing themselves  into  the 
wood  of  the  guides. 
When  the  car  ia  again 
lifted,  the  wedges  disen- 
gage themselves.  This 
safety  is  regularly  used 
by  the  A.  B.  See  Manu- 
facturing Company  on 
their  freight  elevators 
with  wooden  guides. 

i.  It  will  be  noticed  In 
the  arrangement  shown 
in  Fig.  2  that  two  cables 
are  used,  but  in  order 
that  the  safety  mecha- 
nism should  operate,  both 
cables  must  break  or 
become  slack  at  the  same 
time. 

5.  In  order  to  make 
the  safety  device  respond 
to  the  breaking,  slacking, 
or  even  stretching  of  one 
of  several  cables  used,  the 
cables  must  be  independ- 
ently attached  to  wedge- 
operating  levers.  Figs.  3 
and  4  show  an  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind  known 
as  the  Otis  gravlty- 
we<lge  suft'ty.  It  con- 
sists of  a  so-called  saft'Iy 
plank  P  of  hardwood 
placed  under  the  plat- 
form of  the  car.  and  into 
the  ends  of  which  are  let 
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the  guide  shoes,  each  of  which  consists  of  a  fixed  jaw  Cmi 
an  adjustable  one  /J,  the  latter  being  very  clearly  shown 
in  Fig.  4  {a)  and  (b).  Between  the  fixed  jaw  and  the 
guide  A  is  inserted  a  wedge  li',  which  is  normally  held  by 
gr:ivity  in  such  a  position  that  the  shoe  can  slide  freely 
over  the  guide.  The  cables  are  attached,  in  the  manner 
shown  in  Fig.  3,  to  the  stiockle  rods  F,  Fig.  4,  whi<h, 
in  turn,  pass  through  an  equalizing  lever  G  pivoted  in  a 
suitable  manner  to  the  safety  plank  P.  From  the  shackle 
rods  the  cables  are  carried  upwards  over  rollers  in  a 
wrought-iron  Ktrdte  /},  Fig.  3,  at  the  top  of  the  car.  By 
virtue  of  the  equalizing  levers,  each  of  the  four  cables  car- 
ries an  equal  strain,  and  as.  long  as  all  cables  are  equally 
sound  the  equalizing  levers  will  remain  in  their  original 
position,  that  is,  horizontal,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4:  (a).  As 
soon,  however,  as  one  of  the  cables  breaks  or  even  stretches 
more  than  its  neighbor,  the  equalizing  lever  will  tilt,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  4  (^).  An  arm  /  of  the  equalizing  lever  car- 
ries a  sctscrew  S,  which  is  so  adjusted  that  when  the  lever 
tilts  down  it  will  strike  the  end  of  a  HMger  f/  mounted  on 
a  shaft  under  the  safety  plank.  This  finger  then  presses 
against  the  wedge  IV,  making  it  engage  the  guide.  Another 
setscrcw  s'  is  provided  on  the  arm  of  the  equalizing  lever 
and  has  the  same  effect  on  the  finger  //  in  case  the  lever 
tilts  the  other  way.  It  is  thus  seen  that  in  case  any  of  the 
cables  become  slack,  stretched,  or  broken,  the  car  will  be 
stopped.  The  car  may  then  be  lifted  by  the  other  cables, 
but  it  cannot  be  lowered  until  the  damaged  cable  is  replaced. 
The  spring  ^'  acting  on  the  spring  plate  S'  keeps  the  wedge 
II'  in  place  and  prevents  it,  under  normal  conditions,  from 
being  drawn  into  engagement  by  mere  sliding  contact  with 
the  guide.  

IIKill-SI'KKIt   CAR   SAFETIBS. 

«.  Safeties  iipcrated  by  the  breakage,  slacking,  or  stretch- 
ing of  :i  hoisting  cable  are  today  not  considered  sufficient 
except  for  very  slcnv-s])ced  elevators.  In  all  high-speed 
elevators   the   catches  are  .set   into  operation  by  excessive 
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speed  of  the  car,  and  the  most  generally  adopted  plan  to 
effect  this  is  the  employment  of  a  centrifugal  governor 
placed  either  on  top  of  the  holstway  or  carried  on  the  car, 
and  operated  by  an  endless  rope  attached  to  the  car  or 
some  fixed  point.  Such  an  arrangement  is  often  found  in 
addition  to  safeties  to  be  operated  by  breaking  cables, 
notably  when  city  ordinances  demand  the  latter. 

7.  An  example  of  such  a  safety  device  is  given  in  the 
Otis  elevator  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  finger  shaft  mentioned 
in  Art.  5  can  also  be  operated  by  a  rope  r  attached  to  a 
lever  /,  which,  in  turn,  presses  on  a  finger  /  on  the  finger 
shaft.  The  rope  r  passes  around  the  pulley  of  a  centrifugal 
governor  G,  Fig.  3,  on  top  of  the  hoistway  and  an  idler  at  the 
bottom.  The  idler  is  mounted  on  a  crosshead  that  slides 
vertically  in  short  guides  and  is  weighted  so  as  to  give  the 
rope  r  the  proper  tension.  The  centrifugal  governor,  by  the 
outward  motion  of  the  balls,  operates  a  clutch  consisting  of 
two  eccentrics^  and  ^',  between  which  the  rope  /-passes  and 
which  are  geared  together  so  as  to  grasp  and  pinch  the  rope 
when  the  balls  move  out  too  far,  owing  to  excessive  speed. 
The  shaft  of  the  eccentric  ^'  has  a  crank  o  connected  by  a 
rod  to  the  operating  lever  of  the  ball  governor  G.  The 
eccentric  £■'  is,  however,  loose  on  its  shaft  and  has  fastened 
to  it  an  arm  a  having  a  stop  pin  /',  against  which  the  crank  o 
strikes  at  excessive  speed  of  the  governor,  bringing  the 
eccentrics  together  so  as  to  just  bite  the  rope  r.  The  con- 
tinuing motion  of  the  rope  then  pulls  the  eccentrics  over 
fully,  finishing  the  grip.  The  governor  thus  only  starts  the 
gripping  of  the  eccentrics.  It  will  be  easily  understood  that 
reversing  the  motion  of  the  car  will  throw  the  eccentrics 
back  into  their  original  position.  The  gripping  of  the  rope 
causes  the  descending  car  to  turn  the  lever  /  left-handed; 
this,  in  turn,  rotates  the  finger  shaft  through  engaging  the 
finger/l  and  the  finger  //^then  operates  the  wedge  IV;  the 
guides  are  thus  gripped. 

8.  Another  governor-operated  device  that  is  extensively 
used  by  the  Otis  Elevator  Company  in  connection  with  steel 
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giiiiles  is  shown,  together  with  the  whole  car  frame,  in  Fij-.  S, 
a:ul  in  detail  in  I""ig.  1.  It  will  be  noticed  from  the  drawing 
thai  the  four  hoisting  cables  are  not  connected  in  any  way 


I 


with  tlic  safety  device,  lint  that  the  latter  is  solely  operated 
by  the  (;"verncir  rope.  The  rojie  is  attached  to  a  lever  L, 
which  is  fastened  to  a  shaft  -S"  nniiiinK  across  the  top  of  the  car 
frame.  This  shaft  is  held,  noriiially,  in  a  fixed  position  by 
a  helical  spring  s  and  a  stop-collar,  or  dog,  d,  resting  against 
the  guide-shoe  casting.     A  little  nearer  the  fulcrum  of  the 
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lever  L  a  rod  r  is  attached  to  ihis  lever;  and  to  a  separate 
lever  /  on  the  other  end  of  the  shaft  5  a  similar  rod  r'  is 
attached.  These  rods  extend  downwards  to  the  safely  plank, 
where  they  have  flattened  ends  €,  Figs.  5  and  (i.  A  slot  in 
each  of  these  flattened  ends  serves  to  guide  the  rods  by 
means  of  a  pin  /.  On  the  under  side  of  the  flattened  end  is 
a  shelf/,  Fig.  6,  that  supports  a  louse  roller  r,  serrated  on 


its  cylindrical  surface  and  contained  in  a  pocket  formed  in 
the  casting  on  the  end  of  the  safety  plank.  This  pocket 
is  so  formed  that  if  the  roller  r  be  lifted,  it  will  be  wedged 
in  between  the  back  wall  of  the  pocket  and  the  side  of  the 
T-shaped  guide  rail.  The  operation  of  this  arrangement 
will  be  easily  understood  from  the  above  brief  description 
and  Fig.  fi,  which  shows  the  clamping  roller  in  action  and 
out  of  action. 


9.  In  some  governor-operated  safeties  the  governor  is 
carried  under  the  platform  of  the  car.  Fig.  7  shows  an 
arrangement  of  this  kind  as  built  by  the  A.  B.  See  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  and  is  intended  for  use  with  steel 
guides.     Fig.  7  {a)  is  a  bottom  view,  while  Fig.  7  (i)  is  an 
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vation  of  the  goveroor  and  cable-gripping  device.  To 
!  guide-shoe  castings  S,  shown  in  side  view  in  Pig.  7  (c), 
kown  complete  at  the  left  of  Fig.  7  {«),  and  at  the  right 
hlh  the  guide  shoe  proper  and  its  sleeve  removed,  are  piv- 
ted  the  levers  L,  L  and  /,',  /.',  The  short  arms  of  these 
Bvers  carry  grip  blocks  B,  B  and  B\  B',  which  are  intended 
(  close  upon  the  guide  rails  in  case  of  excessive  speed. 
:  long  arms  of  the  levers  L,  IJ  carry  rollers  r,  r.  Each 
bir  of  levers  is  connected  by  a  spring  s  that  normally  holds 
!  grip  blocks  off  the  guide  rail.  The  governor  rope  x 
i  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  elevator  shaft  over  the 
fcvernor  sheave  //  to  the  first  one  of  a  set  of  sheaves 
(ounted  in  a  crosshead  C ,  thence  to  the  first  one  of  another 
Hilar  set  of  sheaves  mounted  in  a  crosshead  C\  thence 
Hck  and  forth  over  the  other  sheaves  of  these  sets,  and 
%nally  over  an  idler  D  up  to  the  top  of  the  hoistway.  The 
crossheads  C  and  C  are  properly  guided  and  heid  by  springs 
a  certain  extreme  distance  apart  under  normal  conditions. 
To  the  crossheads  are  bolted  cast-iron  wedges  W,  W,  which 
are  so  designed  as  to  enter  between  the  rollers  r,  r  on 
the  ends  of  the  long  arms  of  the  levers  L,  /.',  and  thus  to 
push  the  same  apart,  closing  the  grip  blocks  down  on  the 
guide  rails.  These  wedges  enter  between  the  rollers  when 
the  governor  rope  is  arrested  by  the  gripping  device  on  the 
governor,  since  then  the  two  sets  of  sheaves  mounted  on  the 
crossheads  C,  C  will  be  pulled  together  by  the  rope  short- 
ening between  them. 

lO.  The  action  of  the  governor  will  be  easily  understood 
from  Fig.  7  (b).  The  governor  ropa  x  coming  from  the 
governor  sheave  H  passes  between  two  jaws  y  and  _/"',  the 
former  of  which  is  pivoted  to  the  governor  frame  and  is 
actuated  by  a  helical  spring  /  that  gives  it  a  tendency  to 
bear  down  on  the  rope  against  the  other  jaw_/'',  which  is 
fixed.  The  movable  jawy  has  an  arm  a  attached  to  it,  over 
which  hooks  the  lug  /  on  one  end  of  a  double-armed  lever 
or  finger  f.  The  other  end  of  the  lever  /  projects  into 
the  paths  of  the  governor  weights  it',  ic  so  as  to  be  struck 
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fly  out  loo  much,  owing  to  excessive 
«  lug  /  releases  the  jawy,  the  rope  x 
is  locked  to  the  frame,  and  the  safely 
is  put  into  action. 


11.  Fig.  6  is  a  diagram  of  an 
arrangement  often  met  with  on  Otis 
sn-am  elevators.  A  so-called  safety 
drum  S  is  placed  on  the  same  shaft 
as  the  overhead  sheave  H  for  the 
hoistingropc.  Attached  to  this  safety 
dnim  are  two  ropes;  one,  the  safety 
i-op©  s,  runs  down  to  the  levers  of  a 
suitable  car  safety  on  the  car,  and 
the  other  one,  /,  which  is  wound  the 
reverse  way  on  the  drum,  rims  down 
to  the  hoisting  drum;  this  rope  is 
called  the  take-up  i^pe.  When  the 
car  is  ascending,  the  take-up  rope 
winds  the  safety  rope  on  the  drum  .S". 
If  the  hoisting  cahle  C  should  break, 
the  weight  of  the  car  would  come  on 
the  safety  rope  and  thus  throw  the 
car  safety  into  action.  The  hoisting 
roi)e  is  generally  also  connected  to 
an  independent  car  safety. 

\'i.  In  connection  with  the  safety 
<iruin,    .-i    (governor-con t rolled     brake 

'''°-  ^-  is  generally  used,  which,  if  the  hoist- 

ing   rope  should    break,  insures  a  gradual    fall  of    the  car, 
thiis  giving  the  safety  lime  to  act  without  a  sudden  shock. 

The  giivcriior  ami  brake  are  shown  in  diagrammatic  form 
in  Fig.  1),  where  .V  is  the  safely  linim.  A' the  brake  pulley, 
and  C/a  spur  gear  driving  a  jiininn  /'.  From  the  shaft  of 
this  pinion  motion  is  transmitted  to  the  governor  spindle  by 
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bevel  gears,  as  shown.  The  sleeve  of  the  gnvernor  operates 
a  bell-craok  lever  Z.  having  a  projection  /,  on  which  is  sup- 
ported, by  a  hook  h,  the  brake  lever  W.     It  is  easy  to  see 


that  when  the  governor  balls  fly  out  owing  to  the  excess- 
ive speed  of  the  car,  the  arm  /  will  pass  from  under  the 
hook  h,  and  the  weight  on  the  brake  lever  IF' will  apply  the 
band  brake. 

13.  The  different  designs  of  car  safeties  in  actual  use 
are  very  numerous,  but  a  person  understanding  the  oper- 
ation of  those  here  described  wil!  be  able  to  understand  the 
operation  of  most  of  them. 


^  CAKE  OF  C.\R  SAFETIES  ANIJ  GrTDES. 

14.  The  importance  of  keeping  car  safeties  and  guides 
clean  and  well  lubricated,  so  that  they  will  promptly  do 
their  duty  when  called  upon,  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
strongly.     Car  safeties  need  adjustment  from  time  to  time. 
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13.  When  the  guide  &hocs  arc  adjustable,  as  most  of 
them  are,  they  should  be  so  adjusted  that  the  car  will  not 
wabble,  but  they  should  not  be  tight  enough  to  bind  on  the  I 
guide  rails.  With  spring-actuated  svi'n\c  shoes,  such  as  are  I 
shown  in  Fig,  7  (i),  for  instance,  the  jiroper  adjustment  is  J 
easily  accomplished  by  manipulating  the  screw  bolts  n  in  I 
manner  as  the  bolls  of  a  stuffingbox.  I 

in  the  Otis  wedge  safety  shown  in  Fig.  4.  the  spring  5 
must  \k  just  tight  enough  lo  prevent  the  wedge  H' being 
pulled  upwards  when  the  car  is  descending  by  the  guide 
rail  A  coming  tn  contact  with  it.  A  weakness  of  ihe 
spring  -S"  frequently  causes  wedges  to  rattle.  The  wedge 
should  move  jierfectly  free  and  should  be  frequently  esam- 
ined  to  sec  that  it  docs.  If,  when  the  safety  wedges  move 
freely  and  the  springs  .S'  are  sufficiently  light,  the  wedges 
are  still  thrown  into  action  or  rattle  when  the  car  descends, 
the  probability  is  that  one  of  the  cables  has  stretched  or  is  ( 
broken.  Care  must  be  taken  that  all  cables  draw  alike;  I 
when  they  do,  the  equalizing  lever  (t  should  be  horizoutal,  1 
as  shown  in  Fig.  4  (a).  In  this  position  the  setscrews  s,  / 
should  not  loui-h  the  finger  //,  but  should  be  so  adjusted  as 
to  touch  and  move  the  finger  when  the  lever  G  is  tipped  a 
certain  amount  either  way.  The  governor  should  not  be 
too  sensitive  tn  harmless  variations  in  car  speed.  For  this 
reason,  the  govtTiKir  rope  r  acts  on  the  lever  /  through  the 
intermediary  of  a  spring,  as  shown  in  Fig.  ;J.  This  spring 
should  be  just  tight  enough  to  prevent  the  wedges  from 
rattling  when  the  car  is  moving  at  its  normal  speed,  but  not 
tighter,  <'!■  the  usefulness  of  the  governor  will  be  destroyed. 

10.  Gviides  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  gummy. 
for  in  this  condition  they  are  apt  to  cause  much  trouble; 
they  frequently  c;iiise  the  safety  wedges  to  stick,  to  be 
thrown  into  action  unnecessarily,  or,  at  least,  to  rattle.  The 
governor  should  be  examined  frcijuently. 

17.  In  case  tlic  safety  has  acted  and  has  stopped  the 
car,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  see,  before  unlocking 
the  safety,  that  there  is  no  slack  in  the  hoisting  cable.     If 
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there  is  slack,  carefully  lake  U  up  very  slowly,  reversing  the 
motion  of  the  motor  and  running  it  slowly.  In  hydraulic 
elevators,  this  can  be  done  generally  by  carefully  opening 
the  controlling  valve;  in  electric  elevators,  it  is  better  to 
turn  the  worm-shaft  by  hand.  After  the  slack  has  been 
taken  up,  unlock  the  safety  catches.  Most  safeties  are  so 
arranged  that  they  unlock  automatically  when  the  car  is 
moved  upwards.  Thus,  in  the  Otis  gravity-wedge  safety 
the  wedges  will  drop  back  by  gravity.  In  the  safety  shown 
in  Fig.  5,  the  grip  roller  will  readjust  itself.  In  the  safety 
shown  in  Fig.  7,  the  governor  rope  will  automatically  release 
itself  when  the  car  is  going  up,  but  the  tripping  device 
must  be  readjusted  by  hand.  A  hole  in  the  car  floor  is  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose. 

In  case  the  car  has  been  stopped  above  the  top  landing,  it 
may  become  necessary  to  remove  the  limit-stop  button  on 
the  shipper  rope,  so  that  the  car  may  be  raised  high  enough 
to  unlock  it.  If  this  should  prove  insufficient,  it  may  even 
become  necessary  to  raise  the  car  by  a  tackle. 


Ain  CL^HIONS. 

18.  The  car  safeties  treated  in  Arts.  2  to  l"?  are 
designed  to  act  immediately  after  the  slacking  or  the  break- 
ing of  a  cable,  or  at  the  attainment  of  an  excessive  car 
speed.  If,  when  the  cable  breaks,  the  car  safety  should  fail 
to  work,  owing  to  neglect  or  some  other  cause,  the  car  will 
drop  unretarded  to  the  bottom  of  the  hoistway,  causing 
destruction  of  property  and  the  probable  death  of  the  pas- 
sengers. An  always-ready  means  of  preventing  such  serious 
accidents  is  the  alv  cusMon.  This  may  be  formed  by 
extending  the  hoistway  below  the  lowest  landing  in  the 
form  of  a  pit,  which  has  a  cross-section  at  its  top  somewhat 
larger  than  the  platform  of  the  car  and  which  gradually 
tapers  towards  the  bottom  to  nearly  the  same  cross-section 
as  the  platform.  When  the  car  falls  into  this  pit,  the  air 
within  it  is  compressed  and  is  forced  out  gradually  around 
the  platform  of  the  car,  thus  letting  the  car  down  gradually. 
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10.  Air-cushion  pits,  in  order  to  be  effective,  should 
havi^  a  depth  equal  to  one-fifth  the  whole  lift  of  the  car, 
that  is.  W  feet  for  each  100  feet  of  hoistway.  The  walls  of 
the  [lit  must  be  air-tight,  and  great  care  must  be  used  in 
their  conslruclion.  Owing  to  local  conditions,  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  extend  the  pit  far  enough  below  the 
ground  to  make  it  efficient,  in  which  case  it  may  be  formed 
by  making  the  lower  part  of -the  hoistway  air-tight,  say  for 
one  or  two  stories,  and  providing  it  with  air-tight  doors. 
The  engineer  in  charge  of  the  plant  can  only  see  that  the 
pit  is  not  filled  with  rubbish  and  when  there  any  doors  that 
they  cloBC  air-tight. 


ACCESSORIES. 


SAFETY   APPLIANCES. 

BliEVATOU  ENCI.OSI-RK8. 

1d(K  The  question  of  elevator  enclosures  is  largely  a 
matter  of  city  ordinances.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that 
every  possible  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent  accident  to 

passL-ngers  on  the  elevator,  as  well  as  persons  whose  duty 
brings  them  near  elevator  shafts  and  hatchways.  What- 
ever means  are  taken  by  the  builders,  either  of  their  own 
account  or  in  compliance  with  city  ordinances,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  eni^incer  in  charge  to  see  to  it  that  all  enclosures  are 
kc])i  in  proper  condition.  He  should  be  constantly  on  the 
Inokout  for  improvements  in  this  line. 

Whenever  possible,  elevator  enclosures  should  extend 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  to  prevent  anything  that  is  being  car- 
ried on  tlie  car  catching  between  its  platform  and  the  ceil- 
ing. No  projections  whatever  should  extend  into  the 
hoistway.  If  full  enclosures  are  not  practicable  and  goods 
arc  carried  that  are  liable  to  slick  out,  such  as  rods  and  sim- 
ilar articles,  a  car  should  lie  used  that  is  enclosed  on  at 
least  three  sides. 
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Full  enclosures  need  iint  necessarily  be  solid  walls  or  par- 
titions, but  can  be  made  of  lattice,  or  grille,  work  substan- 
tially braced.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  solid  walls  for  elevator 
shafts,  while  recommended  by  some  engineers,  are  of  doubt- 
ful value.  An  elevator  shaft  so  constructed  will  act,  in  case 
of  fire,  as  a  chimney,  and  will  carry  the  flames  from  one 
floor  to  another.  Besides,  such  shafts  are  apt  to  lie  dark 
unless  windows  are  arranged  in  them,  which  make  the  shaft 
more  dangerous  in  case  of  fire.  The  windows  in  such  shafts 
should  be  securely  fastened  and  preferably  covered  with 
wire  screens.  Latticework  enclosures  will  admit  plenty  of 
light.  In  case  enclosures  are  not  carried  up  to  the  ceiling, 
they  should  be  at  least  3  feet  high.  Many  an  accident  has 
occurred  by  people  bending  over  too  low  enclosures  to  look 
for  the  car,  which  then  struck  them  while  coming  down. 
Passenger -elevator  enclosures  are  usually  made  of  artistically 
formed  wrought  iron  and  are  intended  as  an  ornament  to 
the  building  in  addition  to  their  usefulness.  They  are  gen- 
erally expensively  varnished  and  should,  therefore,  be 
treated  with  care.  They  should  be  cleaned  with  a  feather 
duster  and  soft  rags.  The  use  of  gritty  substances,  soap, 
or  oil  should  be  avoided.  They  should  be  revarnished  from 
time  to  time,  especially  after  repairs  have  been  made. 


ELEVATOlt  DOOttS. 

21,  Requirements, — Elevator  doors  should  always  be, 
if  possible,  sliding  doors  or  gates  so  hung  that  they  will 
operate  very  freely.  They  should  be  provided  with  latches 
or  locks  that  can  be  opened  only  from  the  iHsitlf  of  the  shaft, 
but  they  should  open  easily;  that  is,  without  requiring 
much  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  Self-closing 
doors  are  to  be  preferred,  The  operator  should  not,  however, 
rely  on  these  self-closing  devices,  but  should  always  make 
sure  that  the  door  is  closed  before  he  leaves  the  landing 
with  his  car.  He  will  and  should  be  held  strictly  responsi- 
ble  for  accidents  due  to  doors  having  been  left  open. 


ELEVATORS. 
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32.     Seir-Openlng  and  Self-ClosIng  Elevator  Doors. 

Various  devices  are  used  by  different  maiuifacturers  to 
make  an  elevator  door  self-opening  and  seU-closing,  These 
devices,  in  general,  have  for  their  object  the  automatic 
closing  and  locking  of  the  door  immediately  upon  the  eleva- 
tor car  leaving  a.  landing,  and,  in  addition,  are  so  designed 
that  the  operator  can  open  or  close  the  door  at  will  without 
touching  it  while  the  car  is  at  one  of  its  landings  and  at  rest. 

23.  The  elevator-door  operating  device  made  by  the 
Winslow  Brothers  Company.  Chicago,  Illinois,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  10.  The  operation  of  this  device  is  purely  mechanical, 
the  door  being  moved  either  way, by  a  friction  cone  engaging 
either  side  of  a  suitable  bar  rigidly  connected  to  the  door. 
The  construction  of  the  device  is  as  follows:  The  door  a  is 
supported  by  rollers  d,  i>  upon  a  level  track  c  having  a 
V  groove  planed  in  it  to  receive  the  V-shaped  rollers.  This 
arrangement  prevents  any  side  motion  of  the  door.  The 
so-called  traction  plane  if  is  rigidly  attached  to  the  two 
door  hangers  that  carry  the  rollers.  A  vertical  shaft  e  car- 
rying a  friction  coney  and  also  a  cone-operating  device  at 
the  top  of  each  landing  extends  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  elevator  shaft  and  is  continually  revolved  by  a  small 
electric  motor,  or  from  some  other  source  of  power  by 
belting.  The  so-called  swing  bar  ^  is  pivoted  to  a  bracket  A 
that  is  rigidly  fastened  to  the  transom  above  the  door;  the 
swing  bar  carries  a  bushing  so  fitted  as  to  allow  it  to  swing 
a  little.  The  revolving  shaft  c,which  owing  to  its  length  is 
quite  flexible,  passes  through  the  bushing  of  the  swing  bar, 
the  said  bushing  forming  a  journal  for  the  shaft.  The  free 
end  of  the  swing  bar  carries  the  adjustable  buffer  (  intended 
to  come  in  contact  with  a  vertical  shoe  placed  on  top  of  the 
car.  This  vertical  shoe  can  be  thrown  forwards  so  as  to 
press  against  the  buffer,  and  hence  can  be  made  to  swing 
the  swing  bar  around  its  pivot  by  a  treadle  in  the  car 
operated  by  the  foot  of  the  operator. 

The  traction  plane  is  slotted,  the  slot  being  beveled  and 
wider  at  the  bottom ;  by  pressing  the  buffer  /  away  from  the 
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car  the  frictioH  cone  will  be  pressed  against  the  side  uf  Uie 
slot  nearest  the  transom  and  the  revolving  cone  will  thus 
open  the  door. 

As  soon  as  the  operator  removes  his  foot  from  the  treadle, 
the  shoe  on  the  top  of  the  car  will  move  away  from  the 
buffer  (and  the  shaft  will  spring  back,  bringing  the  friction 
cone  against  that  side  of  the  slot  in  the  traction  plane  that 
is  farthest  from  the  transom;  the  revolving  cone  will  then, 
by  its  friction  against  the  surface  with  which  it  engages, 
cause  the  door  to  close. 

As  has  just  been  explained,  the  door  closes  whenever  the 
shoe  on  the  top  of  the  car  is  moved  out  of  contact  with  the 
buffer/.  This  shoe  is  quite  short;  consequently,  should 
the  operator  forget  to  remove  his  foot  from  the  treadle  in 
the  car  when  starting  the  elevator,  the  movement  of  the  car 
will  very  quickly  take  the  shoe  vertically  out  of  engagement 
with  the  buffer  /';  the  revolving  shaft  e  will  then  immedi- 
ately spring  back  to  its  normal  position  and  the  door  will  be 
closed  automatically. 

The  door  is  held  open  automatically  while  the  car  is  at  a 
landing  by  virtue  of  a  recess  in  the  end  of  the  traction  plane 
into  which  the  friction  cone  passes  after  opening  the  door. 
The  door  after  closing  is  locked  automatically  by  a  catch  k. 

24.     The  Burdett-Roivntree  Manufacturing  Company  use 

a  horizontal  pneumatic  ram  at  each  landing  to  automati- 
cally open  and  close  the  door.  The  piston  of  the  ram  is 
attached  by  a  link  to  a  long  swinging  lever  connected  to  the 
door,  and  as  the  ram  piston  moves  one  way  or  the  other  it 
carries  the  door  with  it.  The  device  is  so  designed  that  the 
door  is  always  held  closed  until  the  car  is  at  a  landing,  when 
the  operatcir,  by  pressing  on  a  treadle,  throws  a  movable 
vertical  shoe  against  a  suitable  part  of  the  valve  gear. 
This  operati.m  unluiks  the  door  and  admits  air  tmder  pres- 
sure to  one  side  uf  the  piston  in  the  ram  cylinder,  at  the 
same  time  opening  the  other  side  to  the  exhaust.  The  door 
now  opens,  and  wheii  wide  opL-n  can  be  kept  so  by  a  finger 
lock  as  long  as  the  car  is  at  rest.     Whenever  the  operator 


remtjves  his  fool  from  ihc  treadle,  or  unlocks  the  finger 
lock,  or  starts  the  car  either  way  without  having  closed  the 
door,  the  door  closes  automatically  by  reason  of  the  valve 
gear  operated  by  the  shoe  on  the  car  returning  immediately 
to  its  normal  position. 

35.  Car- Locking  Devlfe. — With  elevator  doors  that 
are  operated  directly  by  hand  by  the  operator,  a  car-looking 
device  is  sometimes  used  that  automatically  holds  the  car  in 
position  at  its  landings  and  only  releases  the  car  when  the 
door  is  fully  closed.  While  such  devices  arc  called  car- 
locking  devices,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  they  lock  the  car 
itself  to  the  landings  or  to  the  guides;  instead  they  lock  the 
operating  device  in  the  car  so  that  the  operator  cannot 
move  it  to  start  the  car  in  case  the  door  has  been  left  open. 

36.  Fig.  11  shows  the  car-locking  device  designed  by 
Messrs.  I.  S.  Muckle  and  W.  H.  B.  Teamer.  In  Fig.  U  (a), 
the  car  A  is  shown  at  one  of  its  landings  and  at  rest,  in 
which  position  the  operating  device  F  occupies  its  central 
position.  The  door  D  is  unlatched  and  opened,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  11  (6)  and  (c);  the  operating  device  in  the  car  is  then 
locked. 

The  following  description  of  the  device  is  partially  taken 
from  the  patent  specifications:  Secuted  to  one  of  the  floor- 
beams  within  the  elevator  well  is  a  spring  latch  £,  which  is 
bent  as  shown  in  Fig.  11  {a),  and  extends  up  into  the  path 
of  an  arm  (^  secured  to  the  door  D.  This  arm  is  notched 
at  (/,  to  receive  the  spring  latch  £  when  the  door  is  closed. 
When  the  latch  is  in  the  notch  of  the  arm  of  the  door,  the 
latter  cannot  be  moved  until  the  latch  is  pushed  out  of  the 
notch  by  the  mechanism  carried  by  the  car;  the  door  will 
then  be  free  to  be  opened. 

A  pinion  /,  is  keyed  to  the  shaft  y,  of  the  operating  device 
in  the  car  and  meshes  with  a  gear_/,  turning  on  the  stud/",. 
A  crankpin  on  this  gear/,  is  connected  by  a  rod/,  to  the 
lever/,  pivoted  at/  to  a  bracket  ^,  fastened  to  the  bottom 
of  the  car.     A  bearing  a,  on  the  bottom  of  the  c 
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slide  A,,  and  thisslideisconnected  to  the  lever/,  by  a  rod  a,. 
Il  is  readily  seen  that,  by  virtue  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
parts  are  connected,  the  slide  A,  will  be  in  its  extreme  outer 
positiun  when  the  operating  device  is  in  its  central  position, 
as  shown  in  Pig.  11  (rt).  The  slide  A^  carries  a  rollers,  that 
engages  with  the  spring  latch  £"  and  forces  it  out  of  the 
notch  rf,  of  the  arm  (/carried  by  the  sliding  door,  releasing 
the  latter. 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  description  that  the  combination 
of  the  slide  A^  with  the  operating  device  constitutes  a  mech- 
anism adapted  to  release  the  sliding  door  whenever  the 
operating  device  is  moved  to  stop  the  car,  that  is,  is  moved 
to  its  central  position. 

It  will  now  be  shown  how  the  operating  device  is  rendered 
inoperative,  i.  e.,  how  the  operator  is  prevented  from  start- 
ing the  car  while  the  door  is  open.  On  the  face  of  the 
elevator  well,  to  one  side  of  the  spring  latch  A",  is  a  plate  G 
carrying  a  stud  ^  on  which  is  hung  a.  three-armed  lever. 
The  arm^,  of  this  lever  extends  in  the  path  of  an  arm  rf, 
depending  from  the  door,  so  that  the  opening  of  the  door 
allows  the  lever,  under  the  influence  of  the  weight  g-^,  to  turn 
to  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  11  (A).  In  this  position  the 
arm  ^,  of  the  lever  has  passed  behind  a  flange  d,  of  the  slide  A , 
and  prevents  the  slide  from  being  drawn  towards  the  car. 
Consequently,  the  operator  cannot  move  his  operating  device 
to  start  the  car,  since  this  can  only  be  moved  when  the  slide /I, 
is  free.  On  closing  the  door,  the  dependent  arm  i/,  of  the 
door  engages  the  arm  g,  and  turning  the  lever  about  its 
fulcrum^  moves  the  arm  .^,  out  of  the  way  of  the  flange 
on  /J„  thus  unlocking  the  slide  and  hence  the  operating 
device. 
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TRAP    DOOK8. 

'97,  In  many  instances  it  is  impractical  to  erect  enclosures 
any  kind,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  elevator  is  located  in 
the  center  of  a  warehouse  and  must  be  accessible  from  all 
sides.     In  such  a  case,  the  holes  in  the  floors  through  which 
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tile  car  passes  must  be  kept  covered  and  must  be  uncnvtrci 
only  to  let  the  car  pass.  This  is  Iwst  done  automatically  ii 
si>meauchmannerasisshownin  Fig.  13.     The  car  is  provkh 
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with  an  inm  rail  ^.  The  arch-shaped  upper  part  of  this : 
gradually  opens  the  trap  doors  when  the  car  ascends,  : 
the  curvature  of  the  under  part  lets  iheni  down  gently  wl 
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the  car  descends.  To  open  the  trap  doors  when  the  car 
descends,  the  rail  R  strikes  with  its  lower  portion  bell- 
cranks  C,  C  that  are  suitably  connected  to  the  door  by 
rods  D,  D. 

LNTHCATOne   AND    SIGNALS. 


INTKOD  U<  T  ION , 

38.  Signals  must  be  considered  in  many  cases  as  a  neces- 
sary element  of  safety,  especially  in  freight  elevators  with 
insufficient  enclosures  or  trap-door  elevators.  Electric  bells, 
one  on  each  floor,  so  arranged  that  they  commence  and  con- 
tinue to  ring  while  the  elevator  passes  the  floor,  are  excellent 
safeguards ;  they  not  only  warn  persons  against  the  approach- 
ing car,  but  tend  towards  the  prevention  of  any  attempt  being 
made  to  operate  the  elevator  from  two  floors  at  the  same 
time. 


39.  For  passenger  service,  a  signal  is  necessary  to  com- 
municate with  the  operator  in  the  car  from  each  floor.  This 
is  done  very  simply  by  means  of  a  so-called  anuunclator 
placed  in  the  car  and  a  push  button  on  each  floor  near  the 
elevator  door.  Where  the  traffic  is  but  slight,  this  means  of 
communication  is  satisfactory  enough ;  but  where  the  service 
is  rapid,  it  proves  insufficient.  Generally  in  such  cases  there 
are,  at  least,  two  elevators  running  all  the  time,  one  going 
up,  the  other  down,  and  the  would-be  passenger  should  know 
which  one  to  signal.  For  this  purpose,  so-called  Indleatoi-s 
have  been  devised,  which  show  on  each  floor  simultaneously 
the  whereabouts  of  the  car  and  whether  it  is  going  up  or 
down. 


MECHANICAI.  IN'IHCATOR. 


30.  A  simple  mechanical  device  of  this  kind  is  shown  in 
Fig.  13.  On  the  shaft  A  of  the  overhead  sheave  is  mounted 
a  worm  D  meshing  with  a  worm-wheel  E  that  is  mounted 
on  a   shaft  F.     This  shaft   carries   a  chain  wheel  /,   from 
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which  mniion  is  transferred  by  a  chain  .Vand  rods  7"  down 
the  clc valor  shaft  to  carh  floi>r  The  rods  /"are  guided  in 
platcK  tV.  one  mi  each  floor,  and  carry  arms  Z,  /..  From 
these  arras  cords  are  carrietJ  over  idlers -V,  X  mounted  on  the 


plates  ITaml  around  small  sheavesy  in  dial  plates  i  attached 
lit  i-oiis]iiciicius  places  near  the  elevator  doors.  It  will  be 
iLLulcrsiMod  that  as  the  car  travels  up  or  down,  the  dial  hand 
will  move  over  the  figures  displayed  on  the  dial  and  thus 
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indicate  the  position  of  the  car.  The  apparatus  is  made 
self-adjusting  to  rectify  any  disarrangement  due  to  slipping 
of  the  chain. 

The  wheel  /  only  makes  a  part  of  a  revolution.  It  is 
provided  with  lugs  Pand  Q  that  strike  a  stop  5  fixed  to  the 
frame  of  the  machine  as  the  car  reaches  its  uppermost  or 
lowermost  positions,  respectively.  In  case  the  apparatus  has 
become  deranged  and  indicates  wrong,  the  one  or  the  other 
of  the  lugs  P^  Q  will  strike  the  stop  5  before  the  car  reaches 
its  extreme  point  of  travel  and  will  bring  the  chain  wheel  / 
to  a  stop.  On  the  return  trip,  the  apparatus  will  then  be 
readjusted.  The  chain  wheel  proper  is  mounted  loosely  on 
its  shaft  7^  and  is  clamped  thereto  by  friction  disks  y,  J  fast 
to  the  shaft  and  leather  washers  Z,  L. 


ELECTRIC  SIGNALS  AND  INDICATORS. 

31,  The  enormous  traffic  that  has  to  be  handled  in  the 
large  office  buildings  has  called  for  still  more  elaborate 
means  of  signalling  than  those  afforded  by  annunciators  and 
indicator  dials.  In  such  buildings  the  service  is  practically 
continuous  and  very  swift;  the  operator  has  no  time  to  con- 
sult an  annunciator  to  find  out  on  which  floor  passengers 
are  waiting.  On  the  other  hand,  a  passenger  standing  in 
front  of  a  row  of  swift-running  elevators  and  wishing  to  get 
the  next  car  would  have,  if  he  were  to  consult  indicator 
dials,  to  patrol  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  elevator  doors, 
and  would  be  likely  to  miss  several  cars  running  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  he  wants  to  go. 

33.  The  usual  plan  followed  in  such  cases  is  to  provide 
a  signal  which,  when  operated  by  the  passenger,  will  be 
noticed  by  the  operator  on  every  car  of  the  series  early 
enough  for  him  to  stop  at  the  particular  fl(K)r  where  the  sig- 
nal was  given.  The  first  car  conductor  answering  the  signal 
then  destroys  all  the  signals  in  the  other  cars.  This  plan 
has  been  successfully  carried  out  in  the  Armstrong  system, 
handled  by  the  Elevator  Supply  and  Repair  Company,  of 
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Nfw  York.  This  system  operates  as  follows;  There  arc 
several  push-button  plates  of  two  buttons,  the  one  marlted 
up  and  the  other  daivn,  conveniently  located  on  each  floDr, 
Over  each  elevator  door  is  a  double-light  electric  lantern, 
one  light  marked  up  and  the  other  down.  A  passenger 
desiring  to  signal  the  first  car  of  a  bank  of  elevators,  pushes 
dither  the  "up "or  "down"  button.  This  sets  the  signal. 
and  when  the  first  car  moving  in  the  direction  the  passenger 
wishes  to  go  reaches  a  point  about  three  floors  distant  from 
that  on  which  he  is  standing,  the  lamp  in  the  "up "or 
"down"  compartment  of  the  siifnal  lantern  on  the  outside 
of  the  elevator  enclosure  is  automatically  illuminated. 
When  the  first  car  approaching  the  waiting  passenger  going 
in  the  direction  he  wishes,  either  up  or  down,  reaches  a 
point  about  one  floor  distant,  the  "operator's  signal"  is 
fiashcd.  giving  him  ample  time  to  stop  his  car  before  run- 
ning past  the  fluor.  The  operator's  signal  is  a  small  lamp 
inside  the  car  constantly  in  sight.  The  lamps  in  both  the 
lantern  and  car  fixture  remain  illuminated  until  the  car  ha< 
left  the  floor  from  which  the  signal  was  given. 

There  can  be  no  confusion  of  signals,  because  the  opera;')r 
can  never  have  but  one  signal  at  a  time.  Moreover,  the 
system  is  entirely  automatic.  It  allows  the  operator  the 
free  nse  uf  his  hands  and  he  can  thus  give  all  his  attention 
to  the  ciintrol  of  the  car  and  the  safety  of  his  passengers. 
When  no  signal  lij;ht  appears  in  the  car,  the  operator  can 
run  at  full  speed,  knowing  that  no  passengers  are  waiting. 
Sh.iuld  the  first  car  that  receives  the  signal  be  fully  loaded 
an<l  therefore  unable  to  ?itop  for  ni<ire  passengers,  the  opera, 
tnr  may  transfer  the  ^ij;iial  to  the  next  car  by  pushing  a 
button. 

Ail  this  is  accomplished  by  means  of  so-called  commuta- 
tors, one  for  each  elevator,  placed  at  the  top  of  the  shaft 
and  run  by  a  belt  'T  chain  from  a  pulley  on  the  overhead 
sheave  shaft,  in  connection  ivilli  a  number  of  electromagnets 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  floors  in  the  building.  We 
foregoa  detailed  description  of  the  apparatus  and  the  elec- 
trical connections  thereof,  since  once  installed,  the  apparatus 
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needs  never  to  be  disturbed.  The  engineer  in  charge 
should  Kcc  lo  it  that  the  contacts  are  kept  clean  and  that 
the  mercury  cups  used  lo  make  the  various  circuits  have 
the  proper  amount  of  mercury.  The  current  for  the  push- 
button circuits  is  furnished  by  a  small  motor-dynamo  trans- 
forming an  ordinary  1  in-volt  lighting  circuit  to  one  of  about 
10  vohs.  This  motor-dynamo,  of  course,  needs  an  occasionaJ 
inspection,  just  the  same  as  the  other  machinery.  The 
current  for  the  lanterns  is  taken  from  the  lighting  circuit 
direct. 


ESCAIiATORS. 

3ii.  The  name  esMnitators  has  of  late  appeared  in  the 
terminology  of  elevator  practice  for  what  are  commonly 
known  as  moving  etatrwayn.  These  moving  stairways 
arc,  properly,  not  to  be  classed  among  elevators,  being  con- 
Kirueted  upon  entirely  different  principles  and  are  mentioned 
here  only  for  sake  of  completeness  and  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  destined  to  take  the  place  of  elevators  in  many 
instances.  Thus  it  has  been  found  that  for  short  lifts,  <iv 
one  or  two  stories  high,  :ind  where  great  numbers  of  pci'i'lr 
are  to  be  transported,  that  adequate  elevator  capacity  can 
be  had  only  at  gre^it  expense  and  sacrifice  of  floor  space  out 
of  keeping  with  the  profits  accruing  therefrom. 

The  moving  stairway  consists  of  an  endless  chain,  lo  which 
are  attached  .steps  in  such  a  manner  that  they  form  steps 
like  those  of  an  onlinary  stairway.  By  an  arrangement  of 
rams,  guide  rails,  and  rollers  these  steps  form  a  plane  sur- 
fact-  ;it  the  liotlniii  and  toj)  landing.  The  accompanying 
sketch,  I"ig.  14.  will  convey  the  idea.  It  represents  one  of 
llie  latest  designs  nf  this  class  of  passenger-transportation 
machinery  built  by  the  Otis  Elevator  Company,  New  York. 
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QUESTIONS  AND   EXAMPLES 

Relating  to  the   Subjects 
Treated  op  in  this  Volume. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Examination  Questions  that 
follow  have  been  divided  into  sections,  which  have  been 
given  the  same  numbers  as  the  Instruction  Papers  to  which 
they  refer.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  answer  any  of 
the  questions  or  to  solve  any  of  the  examples  until  that 
portion  of  the  text  having  the  same  section  number  as  the 
section  in  which  the  questions  or  examples  occur  has  been 
carefully  studied. 


THE   STEAM    ENGINE. 


EXAMES^ATIOK    QUESTIONS. 

(1)  Define  the  terms  head  end  and  crank  end  of  a  steam- 
engine  cylinder. 

(2)  What  is  meant  by  the  stroke  of  an  engine  ? 

(3)  What  are  the  stationary  parts  of  an  engine  ? 

(4)  Define  valve  gear, 

(5)  Explain  the  difference,  if  there  is  any,  between  piston 
clearance  and  clearance  volume. 

(6)  -  What  is  understood  by  the  throw  of  an  eccentric  ? 

(7)  Explain  the  difference  between  outside  lap  and  inside 
lap  of  a  D  slide  valve. 

(8)  Is  it  possible  to  cut  off  when  a  D  slide  valve  operated 
by  an  eccentric  has  no  outside  lap  t 

(9)  What  is  meant  by  angle  of  advance  ? 

(10)  Suppose  you  had  a  plain  slide-valve  engine  and  you 
wished  to  make  the  cut-off  earlier,  what  would  you  do  ? 
The  port  opening  is  to  be  the  same  as  before. 

(11)  What  is  the  effect  of  increasing  the  inside  lap  of  a 
D  slide  valve  ? 

(12)  Define  lead, 

(13)  With  an  ordinary  slide  valve  and  an  engine  run- 
ning under,  is  the  eccentric  set  behind  or  ahead  of  the 
crank  ? 

(14)  How  can  the  valve  be  given  a  travel  greater  than 
the  throw  of  the  eccentric  ? 
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(15)  If  a  reversing  rocker  is  used  with  an  ordinary  sliiU- 
valve,  will  the  eccentric  occupy  the  same  poaitinn  as  with  i 
direct  rocker  ? 

(16)  How  does  the  angularity  of  the  coniiccting-ri>d 
affect  compression  ? 

(17)  What  is  the  object  of  the  passage  cored  in  an  Allen 
valve  ? 

(18)  State  in  your  own  words  how  to  set  the  valve  of  a 
plain  slide-valve  engine. 

(19)  A  14'  X  28'  engine  has  a  clearance  volume  of 
2-17  cubic  inches.     Express  the  clearance  in  per  cent. 

Ans.   5.73  per  cent. 

(20)  In  a  36'  X  '>»'  engine  the  steam  is  cut  off  when  the 
piston  has  moved  over  21  inches  of  its  stroke.  The  clear- 
ance being  2  per  cent.,  find  the  real  cut-off. 

Ans,    30.37  per  cent. 

(21)  What  is  the  ratio  of  expansion  of  the  engine  given 
in  question  30  ?  Ans.   3.76. 

(22)  Suppose  that  the  outside  lap  of  a  D  slide  valve  is 
decreased,  but  that  the  valve  travel  and  angle  of  advati'.e 
remain  the  same  as  before.  Investigate  the  effect  of  ihi- 
with  the  aid  of  the  Bilgram  valve  diagram  and  state  your 
conclusions  and  explain  how  they  were  reached. 

(23)  A  44°  X  HO'  engine  is  to  run  at  75  revolutions  per 
minute.  What  actual  diameter  of  steam  and  exhaust  pipe 
should  be  used  ?  a    -   i  S^^'i'^i  P'P^     =  ^^  '"■ 

i  Exhaust  pipe  =  52  in. 

(24)  What  sh<)uld  be  the  area  of  the  steam  port  for  the 
engine  given  in  question  '^li  if  the  steam  port  is  short  ? 

Ans.  202.7  sq.  in. 


THE  INDICATOR 


EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS. 

(1)  What  is  meant  by  the  scale  of  an  indicator  spring  ? 

(2)  About  what  scale  of  spring  is  usually  selected  for  a 
given  boiler  pressure  ? 

(3)  What  is  a  reducing  motion  ? 

(4)  What  is  the  principal  objection  to  the  lazy-tongs  and 
pantograph  reducing  motions  ? 

(5)  In  Fig.  9,  find  the  length  of  the  arm  UVso  that  the 
diagram  may  be  3  inches  long,  the  stroke  of  the  engine 
being  24  inches,  and  the  length  of  the  arm  U IV  40  inches. 

Ans.  5  in. 

(6)  What  precautions  should  be  taken  before  attaching 
an  indicator  to  an  engine  ? 

(7)  What  is  the  vacuum  line  and  how  is  its  position 
located  ? 

(8)  What  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  indica- 
tor diagrams  taken  from  Corliss  engines  as  compared  with 
diagrams  taken  from  high-speed  engines  ? 

(9)  (a)  In  a  plain  slide-valve  engine,  how  would  you 
remedy  too  early  admission  ?  (b)  What  effect  would  this 
remedy  have  on  the  other  events  of  the  stroke  ? 

(10)  If  one  end  of  a  cylinder  with  a  slide  valve  is  found 
to  be  doing  more  work  than  the  other,  how  can  the  fault  be 
remedied  ? 

§24 


(11)  (a)  How  is  the  amount  of  compression  influencedby 
the  speed  of  the  engine  ?  (^)  What  should  be  the  amount  of 
compression  for  high-,  low-,  and  medium-speed  engines? 

(12)  What  may  be  inferred  {a)  when  the  steam  line  falls 
abruptly  ?  (/>)  when  the  back-pressure  line  is  much  above 
the  atmospheric  line  ?  (c)  when  the  actual  expansion  line 
rises  above  the  theoretical  expansion  line  ? 

(13)  (a)  What  faults  in  steam  distribution  are  shown  by 
the  diagram,  Fig.  I,  which  is  taken  from  a  plain  slide-valve 
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engine  ?     (b)  How  may  they  be  partially  remedied  ? 
(14)     Criticize  the  indicator  diagrams  shown  in  Fig.  II. 


(15)  AVhy  docs  the 
above  the  tliL-orctivid 
stroke  ? 


ion  line  generally  rise 
:  near  the  end  of  the 
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(16)  What  is  the  most  general  method  of  determining 
the  point  of  cut-off  on  a  diagram  taken  from  a  high-speed 
engine  ? 

(17)  {a)  To  what  are  wavy  lines  on  a  diagram  generally 
due  ?     {6)  Expansion  lines  that  drop  by  a  series  of  steps  ? 

(18)  Criticize  the  diagrams  shown  in  Fig.  III. 


Fig.  III. 

(19)  What  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  shape  of 
the  loop  above  the  steam  line  in  Figs.  20  and  22  ? 

(20)  If  the  actual  expansion  line  follows  the  theoretical 
expansion  line  closely,  is  that  a  positive  indication  that  the 
valves  and  piston  do  not  leak  ? 


FUJ.  IV. 


(21)     Criticize  the  diagrams  shown  in  Fig.  IV, 


ENGINE  TESTING. 


EXA3fINATIOX  QUESTIONS. 

(1)  Define  {a)  adiabatic  expansion;  (i)  isothermal  ex- 
pansion. 

(2)  What  relation  exists  between  the  amount  of  work 
done  in  compressing  a  gas  isothermally  or  adiabatically  and 
the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  gas  when  expanding  under 
similar  conditions  ? 

(3)  Why  is  not  the  relation  of  volume  and  pressure  u( 
steam  when  it  expands  as  simple  as  in  the  case  of  a  perfect 
gas  ? 

(4)  If  the  net  pressure  on  the  piston  of  an  engine  is 
45.6  pounds  per  square  inch  and  the  volume  swept  through 
by  the  piston  at  each  stroke  is  6.3  cubic  feet,  (a)  how  much 
work  is  done  at  each  stroke  ?  (b)  The  engine  makes 
76  strokes  per  minute;  what  horsepower  does  it  develop  ? 

j  41,368.33  ft, -lb. 
"  (95.37  H.  P. 

(5)  What  is  {a)  the  mean  ordinate  of  an  indicator  dia- 
gram and  (6)  how  is  it  found  ? 

(6)  A  diagram  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  7  is  3  inches  long 
and  has  an  area  of  6.75  square  inches;  the  vertical  scale  of 
pressure  is  50  pounds  per  inch ;  the  cylinder  from  which  the 
diagram  was  made  has  an  area  of  1  square  foot  and  a  length 
of  3  feet,  (a)  Find  the  horizontal  scale  of  volumes  and 
{i)  the  work  per  stroke  of  piston. 

J(«)     *c 


Ans.  ] 


Ans. 
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ENGINE   TESTING. 

(?)  How  call  the  net  horsepower  of  an  engine  be  approi- 
imately  obtained  without  the  use  of  a  dynamometer? 

(8)  The  I.  H.  P.  of  an  engine  running  under  full  load  is 
17(5.8.  When  running  light  the  I.  H.  P.  is  25.«.  What  is 
the  efficiency  of  the  engine  ?  Ans.  85.5  per  cent. 

(9)  The  area  of  a  diagram  is  3.75  square  inches  and  the 
length  is  3.15  inches.  A  60-pound  spring  was  used.  Find 
the  M.  E.  P.  Ans.   43.65  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

(10)  In  finding  the  area  of  a  diagram  with  a  planimeter, 
huw  may  the  accuracy  of  the  work  be  easily  checked  ? 

(11)  If  the  M.  E.  P.  of  a  diagram  with  loops  is  to  be  found 
by  the  use  of  ordinates,  how  can  the  mean  ordinate  Ik 
found  ? 

(13)  Find  the  approximate  M.  E.  P.  of  a  non-condensiii{[ 
engine  cutting  otf  at  ^  stroke  and  making  300  revolution) 
per  minute.     The  boiler  pressure  is  75  pounds  gauge. 

Ans.  67.69  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

(13)  (a)  What  is  meant  by  piston  speed  ?     id)  An  engine 
with  a  34-inch  stroke  runs  al  a  speed  of  180  revolutions 
minute.     What  is  the  piston  speed  ?     Ans.  720  ft.  per 

(14)  What  is  an  engine  constant  ? 

(15)  ((t)  What  is  the  engine  constant  for  a  uniform  spi^ 
of  rotation  of  an  18' X  24'  engine  running  at  a  speed  c 
186  R.  P.  M.?  (d)  What  is  the  I.  H.  P.  of  the  engine  whe 
the  average  M.  E.  P.  for  a  pair  of  indicator  diagrams  i 
53,8  pounds  per  square  inch  ?  J  (")     5-706. 

( (*)     306.« 

(lli)     (rt)  Find  the  engine  constant  for  a  uniform  scalCf 

number  of  ordinates  and  piston  speed  of  a  34' X  3(3'  engine 

running  at  150  revolutions  per  minute  when  20  ordinate* 

are  used  and  the  scale  of  the  spring  is  60.     {d)  What  is  th« 

I.  H.  P.  of  the  engine  when  the  sum  of  the  30  ordinates 

16  inches?  i(a)     37.011 

■^"^-  }  (*)     593.3. 

(17)     What   is   meant   by   the   brake   horsepower   of  aA 

engine  ? 
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(18)  In  Fig.  17  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the  shaft 
to  the  point  of  support  of  the  brake  arm  on  the  scale  is 
4  feet.  When  the  brake  is  not  in  operation  the  scale  bal- 
ances at  14.5  pounds.  What  horsepower  is  developed  by  the 
engine  when  it  is  running  at  225  revolutions  per  minute  and 
the  scale  balances  at  274.5  pounds  ?  Ans.  44.55  H.  P. 

(19)  In  Fig.  18  the  diameter  of  the  pulley  is  47  inches 
and  the  diameter  of  the  rope  is  1  inch.  When  the  engine  is 
running  at  350  revolutions  per  minute,  the  weight  IV  is 
241  pounds  and  the  spring  balance  A  indicates  10  pounds. 
What  horsepower  is  developed  ?  Ans.  30.78  H.  P. 

(20)  Why  is  the  steam  consumption,  as  calculated  from 
an  indicator  diagram,  always  less  than  the  actual  steam  con- 
sumption ? 

(21)  How  can  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  cylinder  conden- 
sation be  obtained  ? 

(22)  The  following  measurements  were  taken  from  a 
diagram  like  Fig.  19:  a  f/i  =  .70  inch,  (9;// =  3.41  inches, 
^//  =  .62  inch,  O  n=  .30  inch,  and  e/i  =  3.25  inches.  The 
diagram  was  taken  from  an  engine  having  a  IG^  X  20'  cylinder 
and  running  at  160  revolutions  per  minute.  The  area  of 
the  diagram  is  2.41  square  inches  and  the  scale  of  the  spring 
is  45  pounds.  Find  the  steam  consumption  per  I.  H.  P.  per 
hour.  Ans.  26.25  lb. 

(23)  The  following  measurements  were  obtained  from  a 
diagram  (see  Fig.  20)  taken  from  a  24" X  36"  engine: 
am  =.71  inch,  /=2.93  inches,  Z  =  3.36  inches,  M.  E.  P. 
=  37.5  pounds,  spring  50.  What  is  the  steam  consumption 
per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour  ?  Ans.  27.79  lb. 


CONDENSERS. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

(1)  Why  is  it  that  a  perfect  vacuum  cannot  be  formed  in 
a  condenser  ? 

(2)  What  is  the  function  of  the  air  pump  attached  to  a 
condenser  ? 

(3)  State  the  principle  of  condensing  the  steam  (a)  in  a 
jet  condenser  and  (i)  in  a  surface  condenser. 

(4)  If  a  condenser  becomes  flooded,  what  is  liable  to  hap- 
pen to  the  engine  ? 

(5)  When  does  a  condenser  get  hot  ? 

(6)  Briefly  explain  the  theory  of  the  condenser. 

(7)  If  an  engine  exhausts  into  a  condenser,  what  is  the 
only  sure  way  of  telling  if  the  steam  valves  and  pistons  are 
tight  ? 

(8)  Mention  two  ways  in  which  the  amount  of  steam 
generally  used  in  large  plants  to  run  the  independent  air 
and  circulating  pumps  may  be  reduced. 

(9)  In  a  siphon  condenser,  how  is  the  vacuum  formed  ? 

(10)  What  is  the  object  of  contracting  the  pipe  of  a 
siphon  condenser  into  a  neck,  or  throat  ? 

(11)  (a)  A  siphon  condenser,  like  the  Baragwanath,  is 
placed  34  feet  above  the  hotwell.  Is  it  necessary  for  the 
pump  to  force  the  injection  water  to  this  height  ?    {b)  Why  ? 
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(12)  {a)  If  the  supply  of  injection  water  is  impure,  what 
type  of  condenser  should  be  used  ?     {/)  Why  ? 

(15)  (a)  How  many  pum.ps  are  required  to  operate  a  sur- 
face condenser  ?     (i)  What  is  the  function  of  each  .' 

(14)  What  are  some  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  surface  condenser  compared  with  the  jet  condenser? 

(16)  What  is  the  use  of  the  snifting  valve  attached  to  a 
surface  condenser  ? 

(Id)  Where  a  surface  condenser  is  used,  why  is  it  objec- 
tionable to  take  fcedwater  from  the  circulating  side  of  the 
condenser  to  supply  that  lost  by  leakage,  blowingoff,  etc.? 

(17)  ((»)  What  is  the  cause  of  loss  of  efficiency  in  surface 
condensers  ?  (^)  How  may  the  efficiency  be  restored  f 
{c)  How  may  the  loss  of  efficiency  be  prevented  ? 

(18)  {a)  What  is  a  good  composition  for  condenser 
tubes  ?  (i)  How  should  the  surface  of  the  tubes  be  pni- 
tected  ? 

(15)  (a)  How  are  condenser  tubes  generally  fastened  in 
the  tube-sheets  ?     [6)  Why  are  they  so  fastened  ? 

(20)  How  may  split  condenser  tubes  and  leaky  tube 
packings  be  detected  ? 

(■JI)  How  will  air  leaks  manifest  themselves  in  a  con- 
denser ? 

{i'i)  What  is  the  object  of  tinning  condenser  tubes  both 
inside  and  outside  ? 

(•i,i)  On  what  principle  do  all  devices  for  cooling  con- 
densing water  operate  f 

{'H)  When  water  is  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  on  what 
factors  does  the  amount  of  evaporation  depend  ? 

(25)  Explain  how  the  evaporation  of  a  portion  of  the 
condensing  water  cools  the  remaining  portion. 

(2tl)      Briefly  describe  the  principle  of  the  cooling  tower. 

(27)  (a)  In  what  three  ways  does  the  warm  water  falling 
through  a  cooling  tower  lose  its  heat  ?  (^)  Which  has  the 
greatest  cooling  effect  ? 
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(28)  Briefly  describe  the  Linde  system  of  cooling  con- 
densing water. 

(29)  If  the  valves  of  a  circulating  pump  which  is  driven 
from  the  main  engine  slam  on  account  of  too  little  water 
being  pumped,  how  may  the  slamming  be  stopped  ? 

(30)  How  is  it  usual  to  provide  against  the  breaking  of  a 
cylinder  head  should  the  air  pump  of  a  jet  condenser  sud- 
denly refuse  to  work  and  allow  the  water  to  back  up  towards 
the  cylinder  ? 

(31)  On  what  does  the  amount  of  water  required  to  con- 
dense a  pound  of  steam  depend  ? 

(32)  The  temperature  of  the  water  entering  a  surface 
condenser  is  55**  and  on  leaving  its  temperature  is  105°. 
The  pressure  of  the  steam  at  release  is  5  pounds  absolute 
and  the  temperature  of  the  condensed  steam  as  it  enters  the 
air  pump  is  135°.  How  many  pounds  of  condensing  water 
are  required  per  pound  of  steam  ?       Ans.  20.57  lb.,  nearly. 

(33)  If  the  vacuum  in  a  jet  condenser  is  less  than  it 
should  be  and  the  hotwell  temperature  is  higher,  what  is 
probably  the  trouble  ? 

(34)  The  exhaust  enters  a  jet  condenser  at  a  pressure  of 
3  pounds  absolute.  The  temperature  of  the  condensing 
water  is  65°  and  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  as  it  enters 
the  pump  is  130°.  How  much  condensing  water  is  used  per 
pound  of  steam  ?  Ans.  15.8  lb. 

(35)  In  practice  about  how  much  vacuum  can  be 
obtained  ? 


COMPOUND  ENGINES. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

(1)  Mention  some  of  the  mechanical  advantages  that  thp 
compound  engine  has  over  the  single-cylinder  engine  o( 
equal  power. 

(2)  Why  cannot  a  high  ratio  of  expansion  be  economically 
used  in  a  single  cylinder  ? 

(3)  State  briefly  why  the  division  of  the  temperature 
range  between  several  cylinders  tends  to  reduce  cylinder 
condensation. 

(■x)  Is  it  probable  that  the  steam  condensed  in  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder  does  any  work  in  the  low-pressure  cyl- 
inder ? 

(5)  {a)  Which  requires  the  heavier  flywheel  for  equal 
steadiness,  a  tandem  compound  engine  or  a  cross-compound 
engine  ?     (d)  Why  ? 

(6)  Briefly  distinguish  between  the  Woolf  compound  type 
and  the  receiver  compound  type  of  steam  engines. 

(7)  Explain  why  a  receiver  is  necessary  for  a  cross-com- 
pound engine  having  cranks  set  90**  apart. 

(8)  To  what  do  the  terms  compound,  triple-expansion, 
and  quadruple-expansion  engine  refer  ? 

(9)  Mention  some  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  so- 
called  triangular  connecting-rod  patented  by  John  Musgrave 
&  Sons. 
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(10)  What  do  you  iindcrsCand  by  the  terra  "'  drop  "  when 
applied  to  the  pressure  in  a  receiver  ? 

(11)  What  effect  has  the  drop  in  a  receiver  on  the  quality 
of  the  steam  that  enters  it  ? 

(18)  (a)  How  does  a  change  in  the  faigb>pressurc  cut-off 
a.Sect  the  receiver  pressure  f  (6)  Give  reasons  for  your 
answer. 

(13)  How  may  the  drop  in  a  receiver  be  regulated  * 

(14)  If  the  receiver  pressure  is  raised  by  changing  the 
low-pressure  cut-off,  what  eflfecl  will  it  have  on  the  relative 
amount  of  work  done  in  the  two  cylinders  ? 

(16)  What  objection  is  there  to  governing  a  compound 
engine  by  changing  only  the  high-pressure  cut-off  ? 

(16)  Why  should  a  pop  safety  valve  be  fitted  to  the 
receiver  ? 

(1?)  (a)  In  a  cross-compound  engine  having  duplicate 
piston  rods,  connecting-rods,  crankpins,  and  crossheads.  the 
power  developed  by  the  two  cylinders  is  the  same.  Will 
the  stresses  in  the  duplicate  parts  necessarily  be  the  same? 
(*)  Why? 

(15)  In  practice  how  is  it  probably  best  to  distribute  the 
work  between  the  cylinders  ? 

(19)  {<>)  What  is  the  object  of  th<- steam  jacket  ?  {/>)  Will 
anything  be  gained  by  using  a  steam  jacket  when  super- 
heated steam  is  used  ?     (c)  Why  ? 

(20)  In  a  horizontal  compound  engine  should  the  high- 
pressure  or  the  low-pressure  valves  have  the  most  lead  ? 

(^1)     (<i)  Wh;it  is  a  reheater  ?     (/')  What  is  its  purpose  ? 

(aa)  In  using  a  reheater  tlic  temperature  of  the  exhanst 
is  found  til  1k'  greati-r  than  that  corresponding  to  its  pres- 
sure.    What  dofs  this  indicate  ? 

(Uli)  If  a  reheater  is  constructed  similar  to  a  tubular 
boiler,  why  is  it  a  good  plan  to  take  the  live  steam  for 
the  reheater  from  a  coinieciinn  jilaced  between  the  engine 
and  throttle  ? 
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(24)  (a)  To  what  is  the  ratio  of  expansion  of  a  multiple- 
expansion  engine  equal  ?  {6)  Does  the  volume  of  the  inter- 
mediate cylinders  affect  this  ratio  ? 

(25)  The  volume  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  of  a  com- 
pound engine  is  12,460  cubic  inches.  The  volume  swept 
through  by  the  high-pressure  piston,  including  clearance,  is 
3,115  cubic  inches.  The  ratio  of  expansion  of  the  high-pres- 
sure cylinder  is  3.     What  is  the  total  ratio  of  expansion  ? 

Ans.  12. 

(26)  In  what  two  ways  may  the  ratio  of  expansion  of  a 
multiple-expansion  engine  be  expressed  ? 

(27)  The  volume  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder  of  a  com- 
pound engine  up  to  the  point  of  cut-off  is  800  cubic  inches ; 
the  volume  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  up  to  release  is 
8,800  cubic  inches.     What  is  the  total  ratio  of  expansion? 

Ans.  11. 

(28)  Estimate  the  probable  horsepower  of  a  triple-expan- 
sion engine  having  cylinder  diameters  of  15,  26,  and  39  inches. 
The  common  stroke  is  24  inches  and  the  speed  is  180  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  boiler  pressure  is  180  pounds,  the 
engine  is  condensing  and  is  fitted  with  slide  valves. 

Ans.  511  H.  P. 


ENGINE    MANAGEMENT. 

(PART  1.) 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

(1)  Explain  how  water  hammer  is  caused  by  suddenly 
opening  a  stop-valve  or  throttle  valve  and  allowing  steam 
to  enter  a  cold  steam  pipe  or  cylinder. 

(2)  What  precaution  should  be  taken  with  regard  to  the 
throttle  valve  before  steam  is  allowed  to  enter  the  main 
steam  pipe  ? 

(3)  How  should  an  engine  be  cared  for  after  it  has  been 
stopped  ? 

(4)  Describe  briefly  the  manner  of  warming  up  the 
steam  pipes  and  engine  preparatory  to  starting  up. 

(5)  If  the  boilers  are  fired  up  just  previous  to  starting  the 
engine,  how  may  the  engine  and  steam  pipe  be  warmed  up 
without  the  use  of  steam  ? 

(6)  From  what  position  of  the  crank  is  it  easiest  to  start 
a  horizontal  engine  ? 

(7)  In  starting  a  slide-valve  non-condensing  engine, 
why  should  the  throttle  be  opened  quickly  ? 

(8)  If  a  cracking  noise  is  heard  in  the  cylinder  soon 
after  starting,  what  is  probably  the  trouble  ? 

(9)  Mention  one  advantage  of  allowing  an  engine  to  cool 
down  with  the  cylinder  drain  cocks  closed. 
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(10)  How  may  the  cylinder  of  an  engine  that  is  fitted 
with  a  reversing  gear  be  warmed  up? 

(11)  Why  is  it  advisabk  to  have  the  air  and  circulating 
piim{>!<i  of  a  condenser  driven  independent  of  each  other  ? 

{li)  Describe  briefly  the  manner  of  starting  a  slide- 
valve  condensing  engine  that  is  fitted  with  a  surface  con- 
denser. 

(13)  (a)  Why  must  the  injection  valve  of  a  jet  condenser 
be  opened  at  the  same  moment  that  the  engine  is  started  ? 
(6)  If  the  condenser  gets  "  hot,"  how  may  it  be  started? 

(14)  (a)  What  is  a  snifting  valve  and  (^)  what  is  its 
purpose  ? 

(15)  Briefly  describe  the  operation  of  starting  a  Corliss 
engine, 

(IC)  What  is  the  principal  difference  in  the  manner  of 
stopping  a  simple  Corliss  engine  and  a  simple  slide-valve 
engine  ? 

(J7)  In  general,  how  may  the  low-pressure  cylinder  of  a 
compound  engine  be  warmed  up  ? 

(18)  How  will  too  high  or  too  low  a  pressure  in  the 
receiver  of  a  compounci  engine  affect  its  starting  ? 

(19)  (rt)  For  what  class  of  compound  condensing  engines 
is  the  use  of  an  independent  vacuum  engine  particularly 
advantageous  f     (/j)  Why  ? 

(20)  If  a  reversible  engine  is  fitted  with  an  adjustable 
cut-off  gear,  how  should  the  gear  be  set  as  soon  as  the 
engine  is  stopped  ? 

(il)  W'hat  relation  should  the  center  lines  of  the  con- 
necting-rod brasses  bear  to  each  other  and  to  the  center 
line  of  the  connecting-rod  ? 

{■H)  Briefly  describe  the  method  of  stretching  a  line 
j-oiiicidcnt  with  the  center  line  of  a  cylinder,  when  an  engine 
is  being  lined  up. 
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(i3)  Suppose  that  it  is  desired  to  level  up  one  of  the 
lines  used  in  lining  up  an  engine;  how  may,  this  be  done 
with  the  aid  of  a  plumb-line  ? 

(24)  {a)  In  lining  up  new  shaft-bearing  brasses  for  a 
horizontal  engine,  how  is  the  height  of  the  center  line  of 
the  shaft  usually  left  with  regard  to  the  center  line  of  the 
cylinder  ?     (fi)  Why  is  this  done  ? 

(35)  Describe  the  method  of  fitting  the  shaft  to  the 
brasses  after  the  latter  have  buen  lined  up. 

(26)  In  lining  up  an  engine,  suppose  the  crank-shaft  to 
be  in  position  and  that  it  is  desired  to  further  test  the  shaft 
for  being  at  right  angles  to  the  center  line  of  the  cylinder. 
How  may  this  be  done  by  means  of  the  line  stretched 
through  the  center  of  the  cylinder  ? 

(37)  Describe  one  method  of  testing  the  crankpin  for 
parallelism  with  the  crank-shaft. 

(38)  How  may  it  be  ascertained  whether  or  not  the  cen- 
ter lines  of  the  connecting-rod  "brasses  are  in  the  same 
plane  ? 

(29)  What  is  probably  the  most  frequent  cause  of  pound- 
ing in  engines  ? 

(30)  How  may  the  necessity  of  stripping  brass-bound 
boxes  be  provided  against  ? 

(31)  Why  is  a  loose  piston  nut  very  liable  to  cause  a 
breakdown  ? 

(32)  Explain  how  too  little  compression  may  cause  an 
engine  to  pound. 

(33)  {a)  Will  too  late  a  release  cause  an  engine  to  pound  ? 
{{>)  Give  a  reason  for  your  answer. 

(34)  In  case  it  is  desirable  not  to  allow  sufficient  water 
to  enter  the  circulating  pump  to  stop  its  pounding,  how 
may  the  pounding  be  stopped  ? 


ENGINE   MANAGEMENT. 

(PART  2.) 


EXAMINATIOIf  QUESTIONS. 

(1)  What  are  the  arguments  for  and  against  (a)  solid 
bearings  ?  (d)  adjustable  bearings  ? 

(2)  If  a  bearing  shows  an  inclination  to  heat,  how  should 
it  be  treated  ? 

(3)  What  is  the  objection  to  pouring  cold  water  on  hot 
bearings  ? 

(4)  If  a  bearing  becomes  exceedingly  hot  and  the  engine 
cannot  be  stopped  long  enough  to  allow  the  bearing  to  cool, 
what  should  be  done  in  order  to  continue  running  the 
engine  ? 

(5)  What  is  meant  by  **  wearing  down  a  bearing  *'  ? 

(6)  If  the  brasses  of  a  large  journal  are  removed,  why  is 
the  bearing  very  apt  to  heat  up  after  the  brasses  have  been 
replaced  ? 

(7)  {a)  May  loose  brasses  cause  a  bearing  to  heat  ? 
(*)  How  ? 

(8)  Describe  two  methods  of  setting  up  bearings. 

(9)  What  is  the  remedy  for  warped  brasses  ? 

(10)  What  is  usually  the  cause  of  the  chronic  heating  of 
bearings  ? 

(11)  (a)  Explain  why  brasses  that  have  been  quickly  and 
excessively  heated  are  liable  to  pinch  the  journal  near  their 
edges,     {d)  How  may  this  be  prevented  ? 
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(la)  How  should  the  heating  of  bearings  due  to  gritty 
or  dirty  oil  be  guarded  against  ? 

(13)  {a)  What  one  property  in  particular  should  oil  for 
large  Itearings  possess  ?     (6)   Why  ? 

(14)  In  large  bearings  how  should  the  bearing  surfaces 
of  the  brasses  be  finished  in  order  to  aid  the  oil  to  penetrate 
between  the  journal  and  brasses  ? 

(Ifi)  On  what  does  the  pressure  that  a  bearing  will  sus- 
tain per  square  inch  of  rubbing  surface  without  heating 
depend  ? 

(IC)  Explain  why  an  overloaded  engine  may  cause  the 
bearings  to  heal. 

(17)     Why  is  a  little  side  play  in  a  journal  a  good  thing  ? 

(15)  On  what  does  the  value  of  a  lubricant  depend  ? 
{IV)     Mention  some  of  the  desirable  features  of  a  good 

lubricating  oil. 

(a«)  (d)  Can  the  lubricative  qualities  of  an  oil  always  be 
judged  by  its  specific  gravity  or  its  viscosity  ?     {/>)  Why  ? 

(541)  (a)  What  is  the  best  animal  oil  for  lubricating 
machinery  ?     (^)   What  is  probably  the  best  vegetable  oil  ? 

(■^2)  (n)  What  are  the  sources  of  mineral  oils,  and 
(d)  hiMV  arc  they  graded  ? 

(■i:j)  Why  should  a  compounded  oil  having  a  mineral  oil 
base  not  be  used  as  u  cylinder  lubricant  ? 

(■.i4)     How  are  boiled,  or  cup.  greases  made  ? 

{■i'))  How  docs  a  lubricant  prevent  the  rubbing  surfaces 
becoming  hut  ? 

[Hi)  Why  arc  mineral  oils  especially  adapted  to  lubrica- 
ting pistons  and  slide  valves  working  under  a  high  steam 
pressure  ? 

(■i7)  How  dues  the  temperature  of  a  bearing  affect  the 
lubricating  power  of  an  oil  ? 

(■JK)  How  may  the  comparative  viscosity  of  greases  be 
approximately  judged  ? 

(■^y)     What  is  meant  by  the  flashing  point  of  an  oil  ? 
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(30)  If  the  purity  of  a  mineral  oil  is  doubtful,  how  may 
it  be  determined  if  animal  or  vegetable  oils  have  been  mixed 
with  it  ? 

(31)  What  property  of  an  oil  is  increased  by  adulterating 
it  with  paraffin,  waxes,  gums,  etc.  ? 

(32)  If  a  mineral  oil  is  darkened  in  color  after  it  has 
been  heated  to  300°  F.  for  a  few  minutes,  what  adulterant 
is  probably  contained  in  the  oil  ? 

(33)  (a)  Explain  the  principle  of  the  water-displacement 
lubricator,  (b)  What  are  the  objections  to  the  use  of  this 
lubricator  ? 

(34)  (a)  Should  a  double-connection  lubricator  ever  have 
one  connection  attached  to  the  steam  pipe  between  the 
throttle  and  boiler  and  the  other  between  the  throttle  and 
engine  ?     (6)  Why  ? 

(35)  (a)  Into  what  three  classes  may  steam  lubricators 
be  divided  ?  (d)  On  what  does  the  operation  of  the  hydro- 
static lubricator  depend  ? 

(36)  What  is  the  principal  difference  between  double- 
and  single-connection  lubricators  ? 
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EXAMIKATIOK  QUESTIONS. 

(1)  {a)  What  are  the  two  principal  features  that  dictate 
the  use  of  vertical  engines  ?  (d)  Why  are  these  the  con- 
trolling features  ? 

(2)  Mention  some  of  the  most  important  advantages  the 
horizontal  engine  has  over  the  vertical  engine. 

(3)  (a)  Can  the  automatic  cut-off  engine  be  made  to  give 
as  good  steam  economy  as  the  releasing-gear  engine  ?  (6) 
If  so,  what  is  the  type  of  the  automatic  cut-off  engine  ? 

(4)  Are  there  any  throttling  engines  built  that  give  a 
fairly  economical  steam  consumption  ? 

(5)  What  two  leading  factors  determine  the  use  of  com- 
pound engines  ? 

(6)  In  deciding  between  the  use  of  a  simple  or  compound 
engine,  what  elements,  besides  first  cost  and  economy  of  fuel, 
should  be  considered  ? 

(7)  What  is  the  principal  disadvantage  of  tandem  com- 
pound engines  ? 

(8)  Explain  why  the  mechanical  efficiency  of  a  cross- 
compound  engine  is  greater  than  the  efficiency  of  a  tandem 
compound  engine  of  equal  power. 

(9)  What  is  the  average  proportion  existing  between  the 
volume  of  the  cylinders  of  tandem  and  cross-compound 
engine  and  the  volume  and  reheating  surface  of  the  reheat- 
ing receiver  ? 
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(10)  Why  do  tandem  compound  condensing  engines  gen- 
erally run  smoother  than  cross -com  pound  condensing  engines 
of  equal  power  ? 

(11)  Mention  the  principal  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  high-speed  engines. 

(13)  (a)  What  two  forms  of  valves  are  principally  used 
on  high-speed  engines  ?  (d)  What  are  their  relative  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  ?  J 

(ID)     How  do  high-  and  low-speed  engines  compare   in 
regard  to  closeness  of  regulation  ?  ' 

(14)  Explain  one  manner  in  which  the  fast  rotative  speed 
of  high-speed  engines  is  conducive  to  economy  in  steam 
consumption. 

(15)  Mention  some  of  the  advantages  of  high-speed 
engines  for  direct -connected  work. 

(16)  In  the  slow-speed  engine,  what  means  are  taken  to 
secure  extreme  economy  of  steam  and  high  mechanical 
efficiency  ? 

(17)  (rt)  What  is  the  principal  advantage  of  high-speed 
engines  for  direct-connected  electrical  work  ?  {d)  Why  are 
they  not  used  for  large  direct-connected  units  ? 

(18)  If  an  engine  of  150  horsepower  is  to  be  direct -con- 
nected to  an  electric  generator,  what  type  of  engine  should 
be  selected  to  give  a  maximum  efficiency  ?  The  steam  pres- 
sure is  to  be  120  pounds;  there  is  plenty  of  water  avaiJabI 
but  the  cost  of  fuel  is  high. 

(19)  Why  is  the  compound  condensing  engine  better 
adapted  to  continuous  running  with  varying  loads  than  the 
compound  non-condensing  engine  ? 

(30)  Why  is  a  simple  non-condensing  engine  usually 
selected  when  the  power  required  is  continuous  and  uniform, 
but  is  liable  to  be  increased  owing  to  a  growth  in  the 
business  ? 

(21)  What  influence  has  the  cost  of  fuel  on  the  type  of 
engine  to  be  selected  for  any  particular  service  ? 
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(22)  If  superheated  steam  is  used,  will  jacketing  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder  increase  the  economy  of  the  engine  ? 

(23)  What  is  the  general  principle  of  the  cooling  tower  ? 

(24)  Mention  some  of  the  advantages  gained  by  installing 
a  number  of  small  engines  instead  of  one  large  one  in  a 
manufacturing  plant. 

(25)  How  are  the  vibrations  of  engines  used  on  the  upper 
floors  of  buildings  sometimes  absorbed  ? 

(26)  (a)  Of  what  materials  are  engine  foundations  usually 
made  ?     (d)  What  kind  of  mortar  should  be  used  ? 

(27)  (a)  What  is  the  objection  to  building  an  engine 
foundation  directly  on  solid  rock  ?  (6)  How  is  this  objection 
usually  overcome  ? 

(28)  How   are  engine   foundations   usually  constructed* 
where  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  a  great  depth  in  order  to  find 
a  sufficiently  hard  bottom  to  support  the  load  ? 

(29)  What  is  the  object  of  setting  the  capstone  for  the 
outboard  bearing  of  an  engine  lower  than  the  actual  figures 
called  for  ? 

(30)  How  are  the  foundation  bolts  for  an  engine  located 
and  held  in  position  while  the  masonry  is  being  built  ? 

(31)  After  an  engine  is  in  place  on  its  foundation,  how  is 
the  irregular  space  between  the  bed  and  foundation  usually 
filled  ? 
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ELEVATORS. 

(PART  1.) 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

(1)  How  are  elevators  usually  classified  with  reference 
to  the  motive  power  used  ? 

(2)  What  is  meant  by  a  corner-post  elevator  ? 

(3)  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  **  drum  type" 
of  elevator  ? 

(4)  In  the  drum  type  of  elevator,  how  is  the  rope,  as  it 
winds  upon  the  drum,  prevented  from  jumping  the  grooves 
of  the  drum  by  its  deflection  ? 

(5)  (a)  What  do  you  understand  by  overbalancing  an 
elevator  ?  (6)  What  type  of  elevator  cannot  be  over- 
balanced ?     (r)  Why  ? 

(6)  What  is  the  advantage  of  overbalancing  an  elevator  ? 

(7)  How  may  the  change  in  the  counterbalancing  due 
to  the  weight  of  the  rope  when  the  car  is  in  different  posi- 
tions be  compensated  ? 

(8)  What  are  the  objections  to  the  simple  shipper  rope 
for  operating  an  elevator  ? 

(9)  Into  what  two  classes  may  safety  devices  be  divided  ? 

(10)  In  what  two  forms  is  the  motor  of  the  hand  elevator 
usually  represented  ? 

(11)  Are  hand  elevators  usually  overbalanced  or  under- 
balanced,  if  they  are  balanced  at  all  ? 
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(13)  Wliy  should  all  elevators  be  started  and  stopped 
gradually  ? 

(13)  (i-i)  Why  are  wire  ropes  used  in  elevator  work  made 
with  hemp  centers  ?  {d)  When  should  a  wire  rope  be  con- 
demned as  dangerous? 

(14)  Mention  three  preparations  for  lubricating  wire 
ropes. 

(15)  In  fastening  the  rope  to  the  drum,  what  precaution 
should  be  observed  in  order  to  reduce  the  stress  at  the  point 
of  fastening  ? 

(Ifi)  Why  should  not  the  guides  be  allowed  to  become 
gummy  ? 

(17)  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  belt  elevator? 

(18)  Why  are  worm-geared  belt  elevators  usually  over- 
balanced while  spur-geared  ones  are  not  ? 

(19)  How  are  the  limit  stops  on  the  shipper  rope  of  belt 
elevators  usually  made  ? 

(20)  Briefly  describe  the  principle  of  the  most  common 
form  of  motor  limit  stop, 

('.'1)  What  provision  is  usually  made  on  elevators  to  pre- 
vent the  cable  from  unwinding  should  the  car  stick  in  its 
descent  ? 

(23)  In  worm-geared  elevators  how  may  the  end  thrust 
due  to  the  use  of  a  worm  be  avoided  ? 

(23)  What  is  the  maximum  speed  at  which  belt  elevators 
should  be  run  ? 

("24)  In  worm-geared  elevators  what  lubricant  should  be 
used  fur  the  worm  bath  ? 

{'15)  In  general,  what  precautions  should  be  taken  in  the 
maintenance  of  belt  elevators  ? 

(2I>)  Explain  briefly  the  principle  of  the  mechanism  for 
reversing  the  engines  of  an  (Jtis  spur-gear  steam  elevator. 

(27)  What  is  the  general  principle  of  the  slack-cable 
safety  provided  <m  all  steam  elevators  ? 


EXAMIN^ATIOX  QUESTIONS. 

(1)  Mention  {a)  the  different  kinds  of  electric  motors 
used  ill  elevator  service,  and  (A)  the  service  to  which  each  is 
particularly  adapted. 

(2)  Why  should  the  main  switch  be  closed  with  ail  the 
starting  resistance  in  the  armature  circuit  ? 

(3)  Briefly  describe  the  operation  of  the  rheostat  shown 
in  Fig.  1  of  the  text. 

(4)  In  the  reversible  switch  shown  in  Fig.  5  of  the  text, 
how  may  sparking  at  the  clips  connected  to  the  shunt  field 
be  prevented  when  the  circuit  is  being  opened  ? 

(5)  (a)  What  do  you  understand  by  a  solenoid  rheostat  ? 
(d)  What  is  one  advantage  of  this  type  of  rheostat  ? 

(6)  What  two  important  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  by 
the  motor  of  a  direct-connected  electric  elevator  ? 

(7)  What  are  the  only  alternating-current  motors  that 
are  satisfactory  for  direct-connected  electric  elevators  ? 

{8)  Are  direct-connected  electric  elevators  of  the  drum 
type  over  or  under  counterbalanced  ? 

(fi)  In  electric  elevators,  by  what  different  means  may 
the  brake  be  operated  ? 

(10)     (ii)  Briefly  describe  the  simple  controller  used  by 

the  Elektron   Manufacturing  Company,     (i)  What    is  the 
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reason  for  turning  the  shipper  sheave  through  such  a  wide 
angle  in  order  to  reverse  the  motor  ? 

(11)  In  the  electrical -mechanical  brake  used  by  the  Elelc- 
tron  Manufacturing  Company,  how  is  the  rapidity  of  action 

of  the  brake  controlled  ? 

(12)  Briefly  describe  what  takes  place  when  the  abov* 
elevator  is  started  or  stopped. 

(13)  Describe  the  principle  of  the  dynamic  brake  made 
by  the  Eiektron  Manufacturing  Company, 

(14)  (rt)  When  a  dynamic  brake  is  used,  why  is  the  field 
kept  excited  after  the  armature  circuit  is  broken  and  tfai^ 
armature  short-circuited  ?  (d)  How  is  this  done  in  tbc 
Eiektron  Manufacturing  Company's  brake  ? 

(16)  (a)  What  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  step  bearing 
used  on  the  A.  B.  See  elevator  shown  in  Fig.  17  of  the  text?' 
(i)  What  is  the  advantage  of  this  arrangement  ? 

(Iti)  What  motor  safeties  are  applied  to  the  A.  B,  Se« 
elevator  ? 

(17)  {(7)  In  the  Otis  single-worm  elevator,  how  is  an 
increased  thrust-bearing  surface  obtained  without  increasing 
the  size  of  the  shaft  ?  {6}  How  is  the  pressure  between  the 
bearing  surfaces  equalized  ? 

(18)  What  is  the  object  of  the  safety  magnet  used  on  I 
the  Otis  elevator  ?  " 

(19)  (a)  In  the  Otis  high-speed  elevators,  what  provision 
is  made  for  stopping  the  elevator  almost  instantly   when 
the  limits  of  travel  are  reached  ?     (6)  How  is  the  operating, 
device  arranged  to  prevent  accidental  reversal  of  the  motocj 
in  stopping  ? 

(20)  What  is  the  use  of  the  potential  switch  made  by  thtM 
Otis  Company  ? 

(21)  Briefly  describe  the  potential  switch  as  it  is  made  when  | 
it  only  operates  when  the  current  falls  below  the  normal. 

(32)  (a)  Give  the  general  features  of  the  magnet-control  | 
method  of  operating  elevators.  (^)  What  are  its  advan-. 
tages  over  the  rheostat  method  ? 
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(23)  Explain  the  operation  of  the  Otis  G.  S.  controller 
when  the  handle  of  the  car  controlling  switch  is  moved  to 
the  '*  fast  down  "  position. 

(24)  (a)  What  is  the  main  difference  between  the^Otis  G.  S. 
magnet  controller  and  the  No.  6  controller  ?  (d)  Explain 
the  action  of  the  No.  6  controller  when  the  handle  of  the 
operating  switch  is  moved  to  the  **down  "  position. 

(25)  (a)  Describe  briefly  the  operation  of  the  Otis  auto- 
matic elevator  with  older  style  floor  controller  when  the  car 
is  at  the  first  floor  and  the  button  on  the  fourth  floor  is 
pressed.  Also,  when  the  passenger  enters  the  car  and  pushes 
the  button  to  descend  to  the  second  floor.  (6)  Show  how 
the  circuits  are  arranged  so  that  the  movements  of  the 
elevator  cannot  be  interfered  with  when  it  is  already  in  use. 

(26)  Describe  briefly  the  operation  and  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  the  Sprague-Pratt  electric  elevator. 

(27)  Explain  the  operation  of  the  Eraser  differential- 
speed  elevator. 


ELEVATORS. 

(PART  3.) 


examinatio:n^  questions. 

(1)  What  are  some  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  hydraulic  elevators  ? 

(2)  (a)  What  do  you  understand  by  a  plunger  elevator  ? 
(b)     For  what  kinds  of  service  are  they  mostly  used  ? 

(3)  Why  cannot  plunger  elevators  be  overbalanced  ? 

(4)  In  a  balanced  plunger  elevator,  what  would  happen  if 
the  car  became  loose  from  the  plunger  ? 

(5)  How  is  it  that  the  controlling  valve  in  a  hydraulic  ele- 
vator acts  as  a  power  control  and  brake  at  the  same  time  ? 

(6)  How  may  the  rapid  descent  of  a  plunger  elevator  be 
provided  against  should  the  controlling  valve  fail  to  work  ? 

(7)  What  is  the  principal  advantage  of  the  piston  ele- 
vator over  the  plunger  elevator  ? 

(8)  In  vertical  piston  elevators  in  which  the  cylinder  is 
always  full  of  water,  why  is  it  preferable  to  put  as  much  of 
the  counterweight  as  is  possible  directly  on  the  piston  or 
piston  rods  ? 

(9)  (a)  What  is  the  object  of  making  the  water  circulate 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  piston  in  vertical  piston 
elevators  ?     (6)  Explain  your  answer. 
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(10)  What  is  the  object  of  placing  a  relief  valve  in  the 
discharge  pipe  between  the  cylinder  and  the  controlling 
valve  ? 

(11)  (a)  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  pilot  valve  "• 
(i)  Why  is  its  use  necessary  in  high-speed  elevators? 

(13)  Explain  the  use  of  the  throttle  placed  between  the 
upper  and  lower  pistons  of  the  main  controlling  valve. 

(13)  {a)  What  do  you  understand  by  a  double-power 
hydraulic  elevator  ?     (i)  Where  are  they  used  ? 

(14)  In  hydraulic  elevators  in  which  the  ratio  of  car 
travel  to  piston  travel  is  very  high,  the  water  is  admitted  to 
but  one  side  ofthe  piston.     Why  is  this  done  ? 

(16)  What  are  the  principal  advantages  of  horizontal 
hydraulic  piston  elevators  over  vertical  hydraulic  piston 
elevators  ? 

(in)  What  do  you  understand  by  the  terms  "tension 
type"  and  "compression  type"  as  applied  to  horizontal 
hydraulic  piston  elevators  ? 

(17)  In  the  horizontal  tension  type,  why  is  the  short  dis- 
tance required  between  the  sheaves  a  decided  advantage  ? 

(19)  When  a  closed  pressure  tank  is  used,  how  is  the  pres- 
sure within  the  tank  kept  practically  constant  while  the 
elevator  is  in  operation  ? 

(19)  (rt)  In  what  ways  may  the  air  escape  from  closed 
pressure  tanks  ?     (d)  How  is  it  replenished  ? 

{■^0)     Briefly  describe  the  Ford  regulating  valve. 

(21)  How  is  the  Ford  regulating  valve  modified  so  as  to 
operate  the  switch  and  rheostat  of  an  electric  motor  ? 

(2'i)  What  is  the  object  of  using  a  by-pass  valve  to  open 
a  communication  between  the  suction  and  delivery  pipes  of 
the  pressure  pump  ? 

(23)  If  the  absorption  of  the  air  by  the  water  in  the 
pressure  tank  Is  excessive,  how  may  it  be  prevented  ? 
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(24)  In  filling  the  pressure  tank,  how  may  sufficient  air  be 
introduced  to  give  the  required  pressure  ? 

(25)  If  a  large  quantity  of  air  collects  in  the  cylinder,  how 
may  it  be  removed  ? 

(26)  In  what  manner  will  a  worn  or  leaking  piston  pack- 
ing indicate  itself  ? 

(27)  Briefly  describe  an  effective  method  of  lubricating 
the  internal  parts  of  elevator  plants. 

(28)  In  the  vertical  circulating  hydraulic  elevator,  hpw 
may  the  water  be  removed  from  the  cylinder  and  circulating 
pipe  ? 

(29)  Briefly  describe  the  necessary  steps  in  packing  a 
vertical  cylinder  piston  from  the  top. 

(30)  If  the  cylinder  of  a  horizontal  hydraulic  elevator  is 
badly  worn,  how  should  the  piston  be  packed  ? 

(31)  If  the  packing  used  is  made  of  cotton,  how  should  it 
be  treated  to  remove  the  air  from  the  pores  ? 


ELEVATORS 

(PART  4.) 


EXAMIXATIOif  QTJESTIOifS. 

(1)  Mention  some  of  the  means  by  which  car  safeties  are 
set  in  operation. 

(2)  (a)  For  what  kind  of  elevators  is  the  pawl-and-ratchet 
safety  suitable  ?  (d)  By  what  arrangement  is  the  pawl  and 
ratchet  usually  replaced  ? 

(3)  Why  is  it  necessary  to  attach  each  cable  to  a  separate 
wedge-operating  lever  when  a  gravity-wedge  safety  is  used  ? 

(4)  (a)  In  high-speed  elevators,  what  else  besides  a  broken 
or  a  slack  cable  is  usually  made  to  operate  the  safety  devices  ? 
(b)  By  what  apparatus  is  this  usually  accomplished  ? 

(5)  Briefly  describe  how  the  governor  on  an  Otis  elevator 
applies  the  car  safety. 

(6)  When  a  safety  drum  is  used,  what  is  the  object  of  also 
having  a  governor-controlled  brake  ? 

(7)  Why  should  not  the  guides  be  allowed  to  become 
gummy  ? 

(8)  Before  unlocking  the  safety  after  it  has  been  set, 
what  precaution  should  be  taken  ? 

(9)  If  a  car  has  been  stopped  above  the  top  landing  by  a 
wedge-safety  device,  how  would  you  proceed  to  lower  the 
car? 
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(10)  Briefly  describe  the  air-cushion  safety  and  its 
operation. 

(11)  (a)  In  the  air-cushion  safety,  what  should  be  the 
depth  of  the  pit  compared  with  the  height  of  the  lift  ? 
(6)  In  high  lifts,  how  is  this  depth  of  pit  obtained  ? 

(12)  {a)  Mention  some  of  the  objections  to  solid  walls  or 
partitions  for  elevator  shafts,  (d)  If  the  partitions  are  not 
carried  to  the  ceilings,  how  high  should  they  be  ? 

(13)  Mention  some  of  the  requirements  of  elevator  doors. 

(14)  In  some  elevators,  how  is  the  car  prevented  from 
starting  before  the  door  is  closed  ? 

(15)  In  passenger  service,  how  is  the  movement  of  the  car 
sometimes  indicated  to  the  would-be  passengers  ? 

(Ifi)  For  what  class  of  service  are  escalators  particularly 
adapted  ? 


A  KEY 

TO     ALL    THE 

QUESTIONS    AND    EXAMPLES 

CONTAINED    IN    THE 

EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS 

Included  in  this  Volume. 


The  Keys  that  follow  have  been  divided  into  sections  cor- 
responding to  the  Examination  Questions  to  which  they 
refer,  and  have  been  given  corresponding  section  numbers. 
The  answers  and  solutions  have  been  numbered  to  corre- 
spond with  the  questions.  When  the  answer  to  a  question 
involves  a  repetition  of  statements  given  in  the  Instruction 
Paper,  the  reader  has  been  referred  to  a  numbered  article, 
the  reading  of  which  will  enable  him  to  answer  the  question 
himself. 

To  be  of  the  greatest  benefit,  the  Keys  should  be  used 
sparingly.  They  should  be  used  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  pupil  would  go  to  a  teacher  for  instruction  with  regard 
to  answering  some  example  he  was  unable  to  solve.  If  used 
in  this  manner,  the  Keys  will  be  of  great  help  and  assist- 
ance to  the  student,  and  will  be  a  source  of  encouragement 
to  him  in  studying  the  various  papers  composing  the  Course. 


THE   STEAM    ENGINE. 


(1)  The  head  end  of  a  cylinder  is  the  end  farthest  away 
from  the  crank-shaft;  the  crank  end  is  the  end  nearest  the 
crank-shaft.     See  Art.  4. 

(3)  The  distance  passed  over  by  the  piston  in  moving 
from  one  extreme  position  in  the  cylinder  to  the  other. 
See  Art.  4. 

(3)  The  cylinder  with  its  heads  and  steam  chest,  the 
steam  pipe  and  exhaust  pipe,  the  guides,  the  bed,  and  the 
bearings.     See  Art.  6. 

(i)  The  mechanism  by  which  the  steam  is  distributed, 
when  considered  as  a  whole,  is  termed  the  valve  gear.  Sec 
Art.  6. 

(5)  The  linear  distance  between  the  piston  and  the 
cylinder  head  when  the  former  is  at  the  end  of  its  stroke  is 
the  piston  clearance.  The  volume  of  this  space  added  to 
the  volume  of  the  steam  port  leading  to  it  is  the  clearance 
volume.     See  Art.  7. 

(ti)  The  diameter  of  the  circle  described  by  the  center  of 
the  eccentric  is  generally  defined  as  the  throw,  but  some 
people  consider  the  eccentricity  as  the  throw.     See  Art.  13. 

(7)  By  outside  lap  is  meant  the  amount  that  the  outside 
edge  of  the  valve  projects  beyond  the  edge  of  the  steam  port 
when  in  m  id -posit  ion ;  by  inside  lap  is  meant  the  amount 
that  the  inside  edge  of  the  valve  projects  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  steam  port  when  in  mid-position.     See  Art.  15. 
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(S)     No.     Sec  An.  10. 

(9)  The  angle  the  eccentric  radius  makes  with  the  posi- 
tion it  would  occupy  if  the  valve  had  neither  outside  lap  H't 
lead.      See  Art.  30. 

(10)  Increase  the  outside  lap  of  the  valve,  increase  the 
valve  travel,  and  the  angle  of  advance.  See  Arts.  29,  GO, 
G3,  and  63. 

(11)  The  eshaust  port  will  be  opened  later  and  closed 
earlier.     See  Art.  .30. 

(la)  Lead  is  the  distance  the  steam  port  is  opened  when 
the  piston  is  at  the  end  of  its  stroke.      See  Art.  31. 

(13)  Ahead,  irrespective  of  whether  the  engine  runs 
under  or  over.     See  Art.  38. 

(14)  By  using  a  rocker-arm.      See  Art.  34. 

(15)  No.  The  eccentric  must  be  placed  behind  the  crank. 
See  Art.  35. 

(16)  The  exhaust  port  will  be  closed  later  on  the  forward 
stroke  than  on  the  return  stroke,  and  hence  there  will  be 
more  compression  at  the  head  end.      See  Art.  41. 

(17)  To  double  the  port  opening.     See  Arts.  42  and  43. 
(IK)     See  Art.  4G. 

(19)  The  volume  swept  through  by  the  piston  is  14' 
X  .fS54  X  2S  =  4,:n0    cubic    inches.       Then,    the    clearance 

s.     See  Art.  51. 
21  X  100 
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the  text  will  be  farther  to  the  right,  and,  consequently,  the 
perpendicular  dropped  from  it  will  also  be  farther  to  the 
right,  thus  showing  that  cut-off  will  take  place  later.  Since 
the  circumference  of  the  lap  circle  is  at  a  greater  distance 
than  before  from  the  line  a  b^  the  lead  line  g  h  is  also  farther 
away  from  it,  which  shows  that  the  lead  will  be  greater. 
The  points  of  release  and  exhaust  closure  will  not  be  affected 
at  all,  but  the  port  opening  will  be  greater.  In  case  the 
port  was  opened  originally  its  full  width,  the  port  opening 
obviously  cannot  be  greater  now  than  the  width  of  the 
port ;  in  this  case  it  shows  that  the  valve  overtravels,  i.  e. , 
moves  in  the  same  direction  in  which  it  moved  to  open  the 
port  after  the  port  is  wide  open.  The  amount  of  overtravel 
will  be  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  width  of  the  port  and 
the  distance  of  the  circumference  of  the  lap  circle  from  the 
center  o.     See  Arts.  60,  61,  and  62. 

(23)  The  piston  speed  is  f  f  x  75  X  2  =  1,000  feet  per 
minute.  The  area  of  the  piston  is  44*  X  .7854  =1,520  square 
inches,  nearly.     Applying  rule  2,  Art.  66,  we  get 

c  =  ~ — ^  r.  r.^ =  253.3  square  inches 

6,000  ^ 

as  the  area  of  the  steam  pipe.    The  corresponding  diameter  is 

253  3 

'    =  18  inches,  nearly.     By  applying  rule  3,  Art.  67, 

we  get 

,      1,520  X  1,000       .^_  .     . 

0  =  ~ — 7  ^^^^ =  380  square  mches 

4,000 

as  the  area  of  the  exhaust  pipe.     The  corresponding  diameter 


/ 


is  \  =  22  in.,  nearly.     Ans. 


(24)     The  piston  speed  is  1,000  feet  per  minute.     Apply- 
ing rule  4,  Art.  68,  we  get 

1,520  X  1,000      ^^^^  ^         .  . 

a  =  — — w-^r =  302.7  sq.  m.     Ans. 
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(1)  The  pressure  per  square  inch  required  to  raise  the 
pencil  1  inch  on  the  paper  drum.     See  Art.  3. 

(2)  About  equal  to  one-half  the  boiler  pressure.  See 
Art.  3. 

(3)  A  reducing  motion  is  a  mechanism  used  to  communi- 
cate the  motion  of  the  crosshead,  on  a  reduced  scale,  to  the 
paper  drum  of  an  indicator.     See  Art.  10. 

(4)  Their  joints  are  apt  to  become  loose  and  thus  distort 
the  diagram.     See  Art.  21. 

(5)  By  Art.  19,  C/  F  =  ^^^  =  5  in.     Ans. 

(6)  See  that  it  is  clean  and  in  working  order.  The  joints 
of  the  various  links  should  be  free  but  not  slack  enough  to 
allow  the  pencil  to  shake.  Also,  see  that  there  is  no  back- 
lash between  the  piston  and  spring.     See  Art.  27. 

(7)  The  vacuum  line  is  the  line  of  no  pressure  and  is 
located  below  and  parallel  to  the  atmospheric  line  at  a  dis- 
tance equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  divided  by  the  scale 
of  the  spring  used  to  make  the  diagram.     See  Art.  31. 

(8)  Corliss  diagrams  have  the  events  of  the  stroke  sharply 
defined  and  the  expansion  and  compression  curves  are  com- 
paratively even.  Diagrams  from  high-speed  engines  do  not 
show  the  events  so  distinctly  and  the  expansion  and  com- 
pression lines  are  usually  irregular.     See  Art.  34t, 
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(9)  (a)  Decrease  the  angular  advance  of  the  eccentric. 
See  Art.  J 

{{')  Cut-oPF,  release,  and  compression  will  be  later.  See 
Art.  36. 

(in)  Chaogc  the  length  of  the  valve  slein  so  as  to  make 
the  cnt-off  occur  earlier  on  the  end  doing  the  greater 
amount  of  work.     See  Art.  44. 


speed,  the  more  comprcs.sioTi  h 


(U)     (a)  The  higher  the 
needed.     Sm  Art.  49. 

(/>)  -fe  the  initial  pressure  with  high-speed  t-nginirs.  ,\  wiili 
medium -speed  engines,  and  from  j*a  to  ^^  with  sk>w-speei' 
engines."     See  Art.  4tt. 

(Vi)  {a)  There  is  probably  some  restriction  in  the  steam 
pas.iage  leading  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder.  See 
Art.  56. 

(i)  The  free  escape  of  ihe  exhaust  is  prevented.  See 
Art.  £7. 

(c)  The  valve  leaks  and  allows  steam  to  enter  after  cut- 
off.    See  Art.  S3. 

(t.l)  (ff)  Admission,  release,  and  compression  are  alltiK. 
latf.      The  back  pressure  is  also  excessive. 

{/')  Sliift  tlie  eccentric  ahead  on  the  shaft  and  make  the 
exhaust  p')n  iir  exhaust  pipe  larger. 

(14)  'j'jic  rounding  of  the  corners  at  the  beginning  of  the 
stroke  indicates  that  admission  is  a  trifle  late,  otherwise  the 
diagrams  ate  very  good.      See  Art,  37. 

(1.1)  An  account  of  tlie  reevaporation  of  some  of  the  con- 
densed steam  near  the  end  of  the  stroke.      See  Art.  52. 


{]'■.)      By  pn.l.mging  the  expansion  I 
t  leaves  the  actual  line  of  the  diagram 


e  and  no 


54. 


(IT)     (rt)  T<)  the  vihrations  of  the  pencil   motion  when 
there  is  a  sudden  change  of  pressure.      See  Art.  58. 

{d)      To  the  sticking  of  the  indicator  piston.      See  Art.  59. 


r^ 
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(18)  Compression  is  too  early  on  the  head  end,  as  is 
shown  by  the  compression  line  extending  above  the  steam 
line.  There  is  also  an  unequal  distribution  of  power  in  the 
two  ends  of  the  cylinder,  as  shown  by  the  cut-off  being  much 
later  on  the  crank-end  diagram,  which  shows  that  the  valve 
gear  has  been  displaced.  Release  is  too  late  on  the  crank- 
end  diagram.     See  Arts.  42  and  44. 

(19)  The  valve  on  the  engine  from  which  Fig.  20  was 
taken  had  no  lead,  while  that  from  which  Fig.  22  was  taken 
had  lead.     See  Art.  42. 

(20)  No.  The  steam  might  leak  out  as  fast  as  it  leaks  in. 
See  Art.  53. 

(21)  Admission,  cut-off,  and  release  are  too  late  on  the 
crank  end  of  the  cylinder,  thus  giving  an  excess  of  power 
above  the  head  end. 


ENGINE  TESTING. 


(1)  (a)  When  a  gas  expands  and  does  work  and  no  heat  is 
added  to  it  from  an  outside  source  the  expansion  is  said  to 
be  adiabatic.     See  Art.  7. 

(d)  When  the  temperature  of  a  gas  is  kept  constant 
during  expansion,  the  expansion  is  said  to  be  isothermal. 
See  Art.  8. 

(2)  The  work  is  the  same.     See  Art.  11» 

(3)  If  dry,  saturated  steam  expands  adiabatically,  some 
of  it  will  be  condensed,  and  the  relation  between  pres- 
sure and  volume  will  then  depend  on  the  proportion  of  water 
present  in  the  mixture.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  expan- 
sion is  isothermal,  the  steam  will  be  superheated.  See 
Art.  17. 

(4)  (a)  By  rule  1,  Art.  20,  the  work  is 

H^=  144PF=  144  X  45.6  X  6.3  =  41,368.32  ft. -lb.     Ans. 
(d)    The  number  of  foot-pounds  per  minute  is  41,368.32  X  76, 

and  the  horsepower  developed  is  — '  =  95.27  H.  P. 

00,000  . 

Ans. 

(5)  (a)  The  mean  ordinate  is  the  ordinate  whose  length 
is  the  average  of  all  the  ordinates  of  the  diagram.  See 
Art.  24. 

(b)  It  is  found  by  dividing  the  area  of  the  diagram  by  its 
length.  In  case  the  area  is  not  known,  divide  the  length  of 
the  diagram  into  a  number  of  equal  parts,  and  half  way 
between  these  parts  or  points  of  division  draw  vertical  lines 
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exlenciing  fmm  the  upper  l"  the  lower  lines  of  the  diagrani. 
To  find  the  mean  ordinate,  add  the  k-ngths  of  these  ordinatcs 
or  vertical  lines  and  divide  by  their  number.  See  Arts.  34 
and  36.     It  may  also  be  found  by  a  pUnimeter. 

(C)     (<i)  Volume    of    cylinder  =  area  X  length  =  1X2 
=  2  cubic  feet.     The  horizontal  scale  of  volumes 
_  volume  of  cylinder  in  cubic  feet  _ 
"         length  of  card  in  inches 
See  Art.  31. 

(i)  Work  per  stroke  of  piston  =  area  x  horizontal 
scale  X  vertical  scale  x  144  or  work  =  6.75  X  j  X  50 
X  144  =  33,400  ft, -lb.  Ans.     See  Art.  36. 

(7)  By  taking  the  difference  between  the  indicated  horse- 
power when  the  engine  is  running  loaded  and  the  indicated 
horsepower  when  it  is  running  light,     See  Art.  33. 

{«)  The  approximate  net  H.  P.  =  I.  H.  P.  -  friction 
H.  P.  =  irti.8  -  25.6  =  151.3.      The  efficiency  by  rule  2 

too  X  151.2       ^.  ^  .        , 

= —— —  —  So. 5  per  cent.     Ans. 

See  Art.  HH. 

('■')     i-TT  X  ■"'"  =  ■^'■^■''^  ">■  per  sq.  in.,  M.  E.  P.     Ans. 
Sec  Art.  .'*«. 

(10)  By  passing  around  the  diagram  two  or  three  times 
and  noting  the  reading  at  the  return  to  the  starting  point, 
eath  lime.  The  ditlerenrc  between  the  readings  should  be 
the  saniecaili  tinietir  the  last  reading  divided  by  the  ninnbcr 
of  R'adiiigs  shi.uld  eijiud  the  first  reading.      See  Art.  41. 

(11)  r.y  siiblraiting  the  siim -.f  the  lengths  of  the  ordi- 
nates  of  the  lui.ps  fmni  the  smn  of  the  lengths  of  the  ordi- 
nales  of  the  tn;iiri  jiart  of  the  diagram  and  dividing  by  the 
number  of   nnlinales.      See  Art.  45. 

(I-;)  Usin-  rule  :{ and  \hv  i;ibl.-.  Art.  4«,  :.i  +  14.7  =  S!>.7. 
From     the    table    the    constant    fur    ;;    cut-off    is  .904,    and 
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.904  X  absolute  pressure  =  .904  X  89.7  =  81.1.      M.  E.  P. 
=  (81.1  -  17)  X  .9  =  57.69  lb.  persq.  in.     Ans. 

(13)  (a)  Piston  speed  is  the  distance  traveled  by  the  pis- 
ton in  1  minute. 

(*)     By  rule  6,  Art.  48,  5  =  ^^  ^^  ^^^  =  720  ft.  per  min. 

Ans. 

(14)  It  is  a  number  obtained  by  combining  into  a  single 
factor  all  the  constant  horsepower  factors  for  that  engine. 
See  Art.  60. 

(15)  (a)  The  length  L  of  the  stroke  is  f|  =  2  feet;  the 
area  A  of  the  piston  is  18'  X  .7854  =  254.47  square  inches, 
and  the  number  of  strokes  N  is  2  X  185  =  370.  Substituting 
these  values  in  the  formula  corresponding  to  rule  6,  we  have 

.,        fl  X  254.47  X  185  X  2       ^  ^^^.        . 

(d)  Multiplying  the  engine  constant  by  the  M.  E.  P.,  we 
have  I.  H.  P.  =  5.706  X  53.8  =  306.98.    Ans.    See  Art.  61. 

(16)  {a)  Scale  of    spring  j^=60;    length  L  of  stroke  is 
fl  =  3  feet;  area  A  of  piston  =  24'  X  .7854  =  452.39  square 
inches,    and  the  number  A^  of  working  strokes  is  2  X  150 
=  300  per  minute.     The  number  ;/  of  ordinates  is  20.     Sub-' 
stituting  these  values  in  rule  lO,  we  have  '*  ^ 

60X3X  452.39  X  300  _  ^y^ 

^^"  33,000  X  20  -^7.013.     Ans. 

(*)  The  I.  H.  P.  =  37.013  X  16  =  592.2.  Ans.  See 
Art.  66. 

(17)  The  horsepower  measured  by  some  type  of  absorp- 
tion dynamometer.     See  Art.  60. 

(18)  The  net  pressure  on  the  scale  =  274.5  —  14.5 
=  260  pounds.     Substituting,  in  rule  11,  Art.  61,  we  have 

„    „        200X4X225X6.2832       ,,  ._        . 
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(lit)     The  lever  arm  in  this  case  is  -'-,T--  =  3  f^^t  ^^^  ^^^ 

net  pull  is  241  —  10  =  231  pounds.     Substituting  in  rule  il. 
Art.  61,  we  have 

„    „_  231  X  2  X  350  X  6.2833_  ,„  ^„       ^_ 


(20)  When  fresh  steam  enters  the  cylinder,  part  of  it  is 
condensed  and  is  not  taken  account  of  by  the  indicator  dia- 
gram.    See  Art.  65. 

(21)  By  calculating  the  water  consumption  at  cut-oif  and 
then  at  release.     See  Art.  67. 

(22)  Length  of  stroke  =  ^  =  IJ  feet ;  hence,  each  inch  of 

li 
length  of  diagram  equals  ^-^  =  .51  foot  of  stroke.     As  a 

45-pound  springwasusedtoniake  the  diagram,  (7  w  =.70  X  iS 

—  31.6  pounds  and  *«  =  .62  x  45  =  27.9  pounds.     Also,  0 
=  3.41  X  .51  =  1.74  feet  and   O  >i  =  .36  X  .51  =  .18  foot. 

Area  of  piston  = ^^ =1.396  square  feet.  The  vol- 
ume of  steam  in  the  cylinder  when  the  piston  is  at  the  point 
represented  by  iz  is  1.74x1.396  =  2.429  cubic  feet.  The 
volume  when  the  piston  is  at  d  is  .36  X  1-396  =  .50266  cubic 
feet.  The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  steam  at  an  absolute 
pressure  of  31.5  pounds  is  .07536  pound,  and  at  a  pressure 
of  27.9  pounds  the  weight  is  .06931  pound.  The  weight  of 
steam  in  the  cylinder  is  .07536  X  2.429  =  .183049  pound 
and  the  weight  saved  by  compression  is  .06931  x  .50250 
=  .034832  pound.     The   steam  used   per  stroke  is  .183049 

—  .034832  =  .148217  pound.     See  Art.  66. 

The  M.  E.  P.  ="^*3.^/^  =  33.37  pounds.  See  Art.  36, 
The  I.  H.  P.  is  j3i^in^^Xl.-Xj854x  1.0X2  ^  ^^^  ^ 

See  Art.  47,  rule  4.     TJie  water  consumption  per  I.  H.  P.  per 

.          .    .148217  X  li;o  X  2  X  GO       .,„„.,.        ^        .    ,    „-. 
hour  IS T7i8"T — — "^  —  2G.26  lb.     See  Art.  66. 
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(23)  The  pressure  at  a  is  50  X  .71  =  35.5  pounds, 
absolute.  The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  steam  at  this 
pressure  is  .086916  pound.  Using  rule  12,  we  have 
^      13,750  X  2.93  X  .086916      „^  «,^  ,,  t    xj    t>  u 

^  = 37.5  X  3.36 =  ^^'^^  ^^-  P"^  ^-  "•  ^'  P""*  ^'' 

See  Art.  68,  Ans. 


CONDENSERS. 


(1)  On  account  of  the  air  contained  in  the  exhaust  steam 
and  the  air  that  leaks  in  around  the  piston  rod  and  valve 
stems,  and  also  on  account  of  the  vapor  from  the  water. 
See  Art.  9. 

(2)  To  remove  the  air,  vapor,  and  condensed  steam  and 
sometimes,  also,  the  condensing  water  from  the  condenser. 
See  Art.  11. 

(3)  {a)  In  a  jet  condenser  the  exhaust  steam  is  con- 
densed by  mingling  with  the  condensing  water.  See 
Art.  16. 

(b)  In  a  surface  condenser  the  exhaust  steam  is  con- 
densed by  coming  into  contact  with  metallic  surfaces  that 
are  kept  cool  by  water  constantly  flowing  over  them.  See 
Art.  16. 

(4)  Water  is  apt  to  be  drawn  into  the  cylinder  and  cause 
the  blowing  out  of  a  cylinder  head.     See  Art.  21. 

(5)  When  the  condenser  is  deprived  of  injection  water. 
See  Art.  21. 

(6)  A  cubic  inch  of  water  converted  into  steam  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure  occupies  1,646  cubic  inches;  therefore,  if 
1,646  cubic  inches  of  steam  contained  in  a  closed  vessel  at 
atmospheric  pressure  are  condensed  into  water,  a  vacuum 
will  be  formed.     Thus,  by  making  the  engine  exhaust  into 
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a  closed  vessel  and  condensing  the  exhaust  steam,  the  pres- 
sure on  the  exhaust  side  of  the  piston  is  made  less  and  con- 
sequently the  net  pressure  on  the  piston  will  be  increased. 
See  Arts,  9  and  11. 

(?)     By  means  of  an  indicator  card.      See  Art.  12. 

(8)  By  compounding  the  steam  cylinders  of  the  independ- 
ent air  and  circulating  pumps;  or,  in  case  of  multiple- 
expansion  engines,  by  running  the  exhaust  of  the  independ- 
ent engines  into  the  receiver  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  of 
the  main  engine.     See  Art.  13. 

(9)  By  a  column  of  water  flowing  downwards  through  a 
vertical  pipe  not  less  than  3i  feet  long  and  having  its  lower 
end  immersed  in  the  water  of  the  hotwell.     See  An.  39. 

(H))  To  increase  the  velocity  of  the  falling  water,  which 
improves  the  action  of  the  condenser.      See  Art.  30. 

(11)  (rt)  No.  If  there  is  a  vacuum  of  244  inches,  the 
pump  is  required  to  force  the  water  but  7  feet.  Sec 
Art.  31. 

(/')  Because  the  vacuum  assists  the  circulating  pump. 
See  Art.  31. 

(12)  {/i)  A  surface  condenser.     See  Art.  40. 

(i^)  Because  the  exhaust  steam  does  not  come  into  direct 
contact  with  the  impure  injection  water.     See  Art.  40. 

(i:j)     (rt)   Two.      See  Art.  41. 

(d)  The  circulating  pump  forces  the  injection  water 
through  the  condenser  tubes  and  the  air  pump  removes  the 
air,  vapor,  and  water  of  condensation  from  the  condenser. 
See  Art.  41. 

(14)  The  surface  condenser  is  more  complicated,  costs 
more,  and  requires  more  attention  than  the  jet  condenser, 
but  the  pure  feedwater  obtained  more  than  compensates 
for  these  disadvantages.     See  Art.  43. 

(1.5)  It  relieves  the  condenser  of  any  excess  of  steam, 
air,  or  vapor  that  may  accumulate  within   it,  and  it  allows 
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:he  engine  to  be  run  non-condensing  should  the  air  pump 
become  inoperative.     See  Art.  43. 

(If!)  Because  the  water  in  the  boiler  will  soon  become 
as  impure  as  the  injection  water  and  it  will  then  be  neces- 
sary to  blow  off  some  of  the  very  impure  water  and  to 
replace  it  with  less  impure  water,  thus  causing  a  serious 
loss  of  heat.      See  Art.  45. 

(17)  (rt)  The  coating  uf  the  tubes  by  the  grease  carried 
from  the  cylinder  by  the  exhaust  steam.     See  Art.  46. 

(f))  If  animal  or  vegetable  nils  are  used,  the  condenser 
may  be  cleaned  by  boiling  it  out  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda  or  caustic  potash.  If  mineral  oils  are  used,  the  tubes 
must  be  removed  and  the  grease  .scraped  from  them  by 
band.     See  Art.  46. 

(c)  By  introducing  a  grease  extractor  in  the  exhaust 
pipe.     See  Art.  48. 

(18)  («)  Copper,  "0  per  cent.;  zinc,  tJ9  per  cent.;  and 
tin.  1  per  cent.     See  Art.  50. 

{6)  They  should  be  tinned  both  inside  and  outside. 
See  Art.  50. 

(1ft)  (a)  By  a  screw  packing  gland  that  prevents  leak- 
age between  the  tube  and  tube-sheet  and  yet  allows  the 
tube  to  freely  change  its  length.      See  Art.  51. 

[6)  Because  if  they  were  rigidly  fastened  to  the  tube- 
sheets,  they  would  become  greatly  distorted  through  unequal 
expansion  and  contraction.     See  Art.  53. 

(20)  By  removing  the  condenser  bonnets  and  filling  the 
steam  side  of  the  condenser  with  water.     See  Art.  53. 

(21)  By  a  falling  vacuum.     See  Art.  54. 

(22)  To  prevent  the  formation  of  a  galvanic  current 
between  the  copper  of  the  tubes  and  the  iron  of  the  con- 
jdlenser  casing,  feedpipes,  and  boilers.     See  Art.  55. 

(28)     On  the  principle  that  the  evaporation  of  a  part  of 
^^      water  undergoing  the  cooling  process  extracts  the  heat 
from  the  remaining  part.     See  Art.  57. 
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('Zi)  The  amount  of  surface  exposed,  the  condition  of  the 
air  witli  regard  to  the  moisture  it  contains,  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  and  the  amount  of  air  brought  in  contact  with 
the  water.      See  Arts.  59  and  60. 

(as)  To  evaporate  a  pound  of  water  at  the  atmospheric 
pressure  requires  96fi  B.  T.  U.,  and  as  this  amount  of  heal 
must  Clime  from  th«  condensing  water,  the  remaining  water 
must  be  cooled.      See  Art.  61. 

(atl)  The  cooling  tower  consists  of  a  tower  about  30  feet 
high,  to  the  top  of  which  the  water  to  be  cooled  is  delivered. 
As  the  water  descends  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  it  meets 
an  ascending  current  of  air  and  also  with  obstructions  so 
placed  that  it  falls  in  a  fine  spray  or  thin  sheets,  thus  expo- 
sing a  large  area  of  evaporating  surface  to  be  acted  upon  by 
the  air.     See  Art,  63. 

(27)  {a)  By  radiation,  by  contact  with  the  cool  air,  and 
by  evaporation.     See  Art.  63. 

(6)     Evaporation.     See  Art.  63, 

(28)  The  Linde  system  of  cooling  discharge  water  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  horizontal  thin  metallic  cylinders 
immersed  to  one-third  their  diameters  in  the  condensing 
water.  By  revolving  the  cylinders  a  thin  film  of  water, 
which  adheres  to  tlie  surface  of  the  cylinders,  is  brought  into 
contact  with  a  current  of  air  and  thus  produces  a  cooling 
effect.      See  Art.  71. 

(■i'.t)  By  allowing  a  certain  amount  of  air  to  enter  the 
barrel  of  the  circulating  pump  at  each  stroke,  or  by  means 
of  a  regiir)j:itating  valve.      See  Arts.  75  and  76. 

(:!0)     By  the  use  of  a  vacuum  breaker.      See  Art.  S3. 

(:U)  On  the  initial  and  final  temperature  of  the  steam 
and  on  the  initial  and  final  temperature  of  the  condensing; 
water.      See  Art.  8.t. 

(;t;)  From  the  Steam  Tables  we  find  //  to  be  l,i;{I.4C>-i. 
Applyinii  rule  1,  w,-)ri;t 
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(33)  Not  enough  condensing  water  is  being  used.     See 
Art.  87. 

(34)  From  the  Steam  Tables,  H  for  3  pounds  absolute  is 
1,125.144.     Applying  rule  1,  we  get 

,,,      1,125.144  -  (130  -  32)       ,^  ^  iu       a 
•     ^^-^ 130^^65 ^=15.8  lb.     Ans. 

(35)  About  2  inches  less  than  the  theoretical  vacuum. 
See  Art.  88. 


COMPOUND  ENGINES. 


(1)  The  pressures,  and  consequently  the  strains,  are  less, 
and  are  more  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  stroke ;  the 
turning  moment  on  the  shaft  is  more  uniform,  which  allows 
lighter  parts  to  be  used ;  the  flywheel  can  also  be  lighter, 
and  thus  there  is  less  friction.     See  Art.  9. 

(2)  On  account  of  initial  cylinder  condensation.  See 
Art.  3. 

(3)  By  expanding  the  steam  successively  in  several  cylin- 
ders the  range  of  temperature  in  each  cylinder  is  reduced, 
as  is  also  the  fluctuation  in  temperature  of  the  cylinder 
walls  of  each.  As  the  rate  of  heat  transmission  is  propor- 
tionally much  smaller  for  a  small  than  for  a  large  fluctua- 
tion of  temperature,  the  sum  of  the  condensation  losses  in 
the  several  cylinders  will  be  smaller  than  the  condensation 
losses  in  a  single  cylinder  having  the  same  temperature 
range  between  the  initial  and  final  temperature.  See 
Art.  7. 

(4)  The  greater  part  of  the  condensed  steam  in  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder  is  probably  reevaporated  during  the 
exhaust  period  and  enters  the  low-pressure  cylinder  as 
steam,  and  thus  does  some  work.     See  Art.  8. 

(5)  (a)  A  tandem  compound  engine.     See  Art.  14. 

{b)  Because  the  turning  moment  of  the  tandem  com- 
pound engine  is  not  as  uniform  as  that  of  the  cross-compound 
engine.     See  Art.  14. 
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(G)  In  the  Woolf  compound  typo  the  pistons  cotnmcine 
and  cumpleie  the  stroke  at  the  same  time.  The  pistons 
may  operate  upon  one  crank  or  upon  two  or  more  cranks 
that  are  either  in  line  or  placed  180°  apart.  In  the  receiver 
compound  type  the  high-pressure  cylinder  exhausts  into  a 
separate  vessel  in  order  to  allow  the  cranks  to  be  placed  at 
any  desired  angle  other  than  O"  or  ISO'  apart.  See  Arts.  16 
.ind  17. 

(7)  Assuming  that  cut-off  occurs  at  the  same  time  in 
biiih  cylinders,  the  high-pressure  exhaust  will  be  compressed 
by  the  high-pressure  piston  after  cut-off  occurs  because  the 
exhaust  has  no  place  to  go  to.  This  compression  represents 
a  waste  of  work,  and  to  overcome  it  a  receiver  must  be  used. 
See  Art.  18. 

(8)  To  the  number  of  different  stages  in  which  the  steam 
is  expanded.     See  Art.  19. 

(9)  The  weights  of  the  two  sets  of  reciprocating  parts 
balance  each  other.  There  are  no  dead  centers  and  the 
turning  effort  is  the  same  as  if  two  cranks  set  nearly  Su' 
apart  were  used.  Also,  the  stresses  on  the  crankpins  are 
gradually  changed  around  the  pins  and  not  suddenlv 
reversed,  as  is  the  case  with  an  ordinary  engine.  See 
Art,  37, 

(10)  By  drop  is  meant  the  difference  in  pressure  at 
release  and  in  the  receiver.     See  Art.  29. 

(11)  Owing  to  the  free  expansion  of  the  steam,  the  drop 
in  a  receiver  lends  to  superheat  the  steam  and  thus  make  it 
drier.      Sec  Art.  30. 

(12)  (a)  Making  the  high-pressure  cut-off  later  increases 
the  receiver  pressure ;  making  the  cut-off  earlier  decreases  it. 

(/')  If  the  low-pressure  cut-off  remains  the  same,  the  vol- 
ume of  steam  removed  from  the  receiver  per  stroke  remains 
cniistant  rej^ardless  of  the  amount  of  steam  entering  the 
receiver.  But  as  the  high-pressure  cut-off  is  changed,  the 
amount  of  steam  entering  the  receiver  is  changed,  and  thus 
the  pressure  must  vary,  owing  to  a  constant  volume  being 
taken  from  it.     See  Art.  31. 
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(13)  By  changing  the  cut-off  in  the  low-pressure  cylin- 
der.    See  Art.  33. 

(14)  Less  worl<  will  be  dime  in  the  high -pressure  cylinder 
and  more  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder.     See  Art,  34. 

(15)  When  the  high-pressure  cut-off  occurs  late,  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder  does  the  greater  share  of  the  work,  and 
when  the  cut-off  occurs  very  early,  the  high-pressure  does  the 
greater  part  of  the  work,  and  in  some  cases  the  low-pressure 

(cylinder  may  then  act  as  a  drag  on  the  engine.  See 
Art.  35. 
(16)  To  relieve  it  of  undue  pressure,  which  wiiuld  result 
should  the  low-pressure  cut-off  be  set  too  early  or  should 
the  low-pressure  admission  valves  fail  to  open  when  a  releas- 
ing gear  is  used.     See  Art.  37. 

(17)  (a)  No.     See  Art.  39. 

(i)  Because  the  initial  Inad  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
relative  amount  of  work  done  in  the  two  cylinders.  See 
Art.  39. 

(18)  So  as  to  obtain  the  highest  economy  in  conjunction 
■with  a  satisfactory  mechanical  operation.     See  Art.  45J. 

(19)  {a)  To  prevent  cylinder  condensation.    See  Art.  44. 
(*)     No.     See  Art.  44. 

(c)  Because  if  the  steam  is  sufficiently  superheated  there 
will  be  no  cylinder  condensation.     See  Art.  44. 

(30)  The  low-pressure  valves  should  have  the  most  lead. 
See  Art.  38. 

(21)  (a)  A  reheater  consists  essentially  of  a  receiver  con- 
taining a  nest  of  pipes  through  which  high-pressure  steam 
circulates,  and  around  which  the  working  steam  must 
circulate  before  entering  the  cylinder.      See  Art.  47. 

(J)  To  thoroughly  reheat  the  steam  before  it  enters  the 
'^liader  in  which  it  does  its  work.     See  Art.  47. 

(22)  It  indicates  that  the  reheater  is  wasting  heat.  See 
Art.  47. 
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^M  (33)     Because  the  steam  will  then  be  admitted  to  both  sides 

^1  of  the  rehcater  as  soon  as  the  engine  is  started,  and  thus  its 

^M  expansion  will  be  more  uniform.     See  Art.  49. 

^1  (24)     (a)  To   the   ratio    between   the   volume    of   steam 

^M  admitted  to  the  high-pressure  cylinder  and  the   volume  of 

H  steam  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  at  low-pressure  release. 

^ft  See  Art.  51. 

K  {d)     No.     See  An.  S'Z. 

^M  (35)     By  rule  2,  we  have 

I     . 

L 


i 


3,115 


-  -  U.     Ans. 


(36)  As  a  ratio  of  expansion  by  volume,  or  as  a  ratio  of 
expansion  by  pressure.      See  Arts.  SH  and  53. 

(37)  By  rule  1,  we  have 
E  =  s^\\«  =  11.  Ans. 

(38)  The    initial    absolute    pressure    is    approximately 
(180  +  14.7)  —  5  =  189.7,  say  190  pounds  per  square  inch. 

w  The  terminal  pressure  may  be  taken  as  9  pounds  (see 
Art.  59).  The  ratio  af  expansion  by  pressure  is  i  g"  —  3!.]. 
say  31.  By  Table  I,  the  factor  for  a  ratio  of  expansion  of  31 
is  .  11)3.  The  l)ack  pressure,  by  Art.  69,  may  be  estimated  at 
3  pounds.  The  factor  to  be  taken  from  Table  II  is  .60. 
Applying  rule  3,  we  get 

/„,  =  (VM)  X  .lft3  -  3)  X  .60=  20.03, 
say  30  pounds  por  square  inch. 

TIk-  prolial)le  indicated  horsepower  is 
2(IJ<J|_XJI^  X  .7854  X  a  X  ISO 
33,000' 


Of 
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=  511.3,  say  511,    Ans. 


ENGINE   MANAGEMENT. 

(PART  1.) 


(1)  When  the  steam  enters  the  cold  pipe  or  cylinder,  it 
condenses  and  forms  a  partial  vacuum  that  causes  a  still 
larger  volume  of  steam  to  enter  the  pipe  or  cylinder.  This 
action  is  repeated  until  a  mass  of  water  collects,  which  will 
rush  through  the  steam  pipe  with  the  steam,  and  on  striking 
a  bend  or  other  obstruction  cause  water  hammer.  See 
Art.  19. 

(2)  The  valve  should  be  eased  on  its  seat  to  prevent  its 
getting  stuck  by  the  unequal  expansion  of  the  valve  casing. 
See  Art.  20. 

(3)  All  oil  should  be  wiped  from  the  bright  and  painted 
parts  before  it  has  time  to  set;  rusty  spots  on  the  bright 
work  should  be  removed.  All  oil  holes  not  fitted  with  oil 
cups  should  be  carefully  plugged  and  any  dirt  about  the 
engine  or  engine  room  should  be  removed.  See  Arts.  22 
and  23. 

(4)  First,  thoroughly  warm  the  steam  pipe  by  slightly 
opening  the  stop-valves  and  allowing  the  steam  to  flow  until 
it  issues  from  the  drain  cock  near  the  throttle ;  then  close 
the  drain  cock  and  slightly  open  the  throttle  or  the  by-pass 
around  the  throttle,  thus  allowing  the  steam  to  enter  the 
steam  chest  and  cylinder.  The  drain  cocks  on  the  cylinder 
and  steam  chest  should  also  be  opened,  and  if  the  cylinders 
are  steam-jacketed,  steam  should  be  turned  into  the  jackets 
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and  the  jacket  drain  cocks  opened.  To  further  warm  the 
cylinder,  steam  should  be  admitted  to  both  ends  by  means 
of  a  by-pass  valve  or  by  turning  the  engine  over  by  band. 
See  Art.  17. 

(6)     By   allowing   the  hot   air  coming  from  the  boilers  j 
before  steam  is  generated  to  circulate  through  the  cylinder*i 
and  steam  pipe.     See  Art.  18. 

(6)  From  the  upper  or  lower  half  center.     See  Art.  84» 

(7)  To  jump  the  crank  over  the  first  center,  after  which 
the  flywheel  will  carry  it  over  the  other  centers.  See 
Art.  25. 

(8)  There  is  probably  water  in  the  cylinder.  See' 
Art.  27. 

(9)  If  the  drain  cocks  are  closed,  the  steam  will  condense: 
inside  the  engine  and  thus  allow  it  to  cool  oft  slowly,  which- 
will  lessen  the  danger  of  cracking  the  cylinder.  See 
Art.  29. 

(10)  By  simply  throwing  the  link  from  one  side  to  the 
other.     See  Art.  3<K 

(11)  In  order  to  allow  the  amount  of  circulating  water  to 
be  readily  adjusted  to  suit  variations  in  the  temperature  of 
the  water  and  to  suit  the  degree  of  vacuum  desired.  See 
Arts.  33  and  35. 

(li)  The  cylinder  and  steam  pipe  should  first  be  warmed 
up,  and  just  previous  to  starting  the  engine  tlie  injection 
and  delivery  valves  of  the  condenser  should  be  opened  and 
the  air  atid  circulating  pumps  started.  The  engine  may 
then  be  startcii  by  simj>ly  <>])enLng  the  throttle.  After  the 
engine  has  liecn  running  a  few  minutes,  the  speed  of  the  air 
and  circulation  pumps  and  the  admission  of  injection  water 
should  be  regulated.     See  Arts.  31  and  35. 

(i:i)  (it)  If  the  injectinn  valve  is  not  opened  at  the 
moment  llic  engine  in  started,  the  condenser  will  be  filled 
with  air  and  steam,  which  will  prevent  the  injection  water 
entering.      See  iVrt.  30. 
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(d)  When  the  condenser  gets  hot,  it  is  necessary  to  pump 
cold  water  into  it  or  to  cool  it  by  playing  cold  water  upon 
it  before  it  can  be  started.     See  Art.  30. 

(14)  (d)  The  snifting  valve  is  used  on  jet  condensers. 
It  is  similar  to  a  safety  valve,  but  is  held  to  its  seat  simply 
by  its  own  weight  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
See  Art.  37. 

(*)  Its  purpose  is  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  inside  of 
the  condenser  when  it  gets  hot.     See  Art.  37. 

(15)  The  eccentric  rod  is  unhooked  from  the  wristplate 
and  a  starting  bar  inserted  in  the  wristplate.  The  throttle 
is  then  opened  and  the  wristplate  vibrated  back  and  forth, 
by  hand,  by  means  of  the  starting  bar.  In  this  manner  the 
steam  and  e.xhaust  valves  arc  operated  and  the  engine 
started.  After  the  engine  has  made  several  revolutions,  the 
eccentric  rod  is  hooked  onto  the  wristplate  and  the  starting 
bar  unshipped.     See  Art.  43. 

(16)  The  eccentric  rod  is  unhooked  and  the  Corliss 
engine  stopped  in  the  desired  position  by  the  operation  of 
the  wristplate  by  hand.  The  slide-valve  engine  is  stopped 
in  the  desired  position  by  operating  the  throttle.  See 
Art.  48. 

(17)  If  pass-over  or  starting  valves  are  provided  they 
may  be  opened,  or  the  steam  may  be  worked  into  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder  by  operating  the  high-pressure  valves  by 
hand.     See  Art.  49. 

(18)  If  the  pressure  is  too  high  or  too  low  in  the  receiver, 
the  engine  will  not  start.     See  Art.  flO, 

(19)  («)  Reversible  compound  engines.     See  Art.  53. 
(i)     Because  they  can  be  started  much  easier  when  there 

is  a  vacuum  in  the  condenser.     See  Art.  53. 

(20)  It  should  be  set  at  the  greatest  cut-off  in  order  that 
-the  engine  may  be  started  promptly.     See  Art.  56. 

(81)     They  should  be  parallel  to  each  other  and  perpen- 
dicular  to   the   center    line    of    the    connecting-rod.     See  l 
^62.                                                                                      J 
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(33)  Secure  a  strip  of  wood  across  the  head  end  of  the 
cylinder  by  means  of  the  stud  bolts  and  through  the  strip  of 
wood  bore  a  l-inch  hole  approximately  in  line  with  the 
center  of  the  cylinder.  At  the  crank  end  of  the  bed  erect  a 
standard  with  a  hole  similarly  located.  Through  these  holes 
tightly  stretch  a  fine  cord,  fastening  the  cord  in  such  man- 
ner that  it  can  be  shifted  about  in  the  holes.  Now  locate 
the  cord  central  with  the  head  end  of  the  cylinder  by  shift- 
ing it  about  until  it  measures  the  same  distance  from  all 
sides  of  the  cylinder.  In  a  similar  manner  locate  the  cord 
central  with  the  crank  end  of  the  cylinder.  The  location  of 
the  cord  should  then  be  verified  for  both  ends  of  the  cylinder.- 
See  Arts.  64.  65.  and  66. 

(33)  By  dropping  a  plumb-line  from  overhead  and  touch- 
ing the  line  to  be  leveled  and  then  shifting  the  line  until  it 
is  perpendicular  to  the  plumb-line.     See  Art.  73. 

{U)  (a)  The  center  line  of  the  shaft  is  usually  left  t 
little  higher  than  the  center  line  of  the  cylinder.  See 
Art.  75. 

(£)  So  that  when  the  brasses  and  journals  wear  to  tk 
bearing',  the  center  line  of  the  shaft  will  lit-  nt-arly  level  with 
the  center  line  of  the  cylinder.     See  Art.  75. 

{'i5)  The  journals  are  given  a  coat  of  red  or  black  mark- 
ing material  and  the  shaft  is  placed  in  position  and  rocked 
back  and  forth,  the  lower  brasses  alone  being  in  position. 
The  shaft  is  then  removed  and  the  high  spots  of  the  brasses 
scraped  down.  This  operation  is  repeated  until  the  desired 
bearing  surface  is  obtained ;  then  the  upper  brasses  are  fitted 
in  a  similar  manner.     See  Art.  79. 

{■in)  It  may  be  done  by  turning  the  shaft  until  the  crank- 
pin  touches  the  line  stretched  through  the  center  of  the  cyl- 
inder and  measuring  the  distance  from  the  line  to  one  of  the 
shoulders  cm  the  crankpin.  Then  turn  the  shaft  so  that  the 
crankpin  touches  the  line  on  the  other  side  of  the  center  of 
the  shaft,  and  if  the  line  is  the  same  distance  from  the 
shniilder  <■(  the  crankpin  as  before,  the  shaft  is  set  correctly. 
See  Art.  80. 
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■      (87)     Place  the  crank  on  one  dead  center,  conoect  the  con- 

B  oec  ting -rod  to  the  crankpin,  leaving  it  free  at  the  crosshead 

Bend,  and  key  up  the  brasses  snugly;  then  measure  the  dis- 

I  tance  from  some  point  on  the  crosshead  end  of  the  connect- 

B^  ing-rod  to  one  of  the  crosshead  guides.     Place  the  crank  on 

the  opposite  center  and  repeat  the  measurement.     If  both 

measurements  are  alike,  the  crankpin  is  parallel  to  the  shaft 

in  the  horizontal  plane.     The  same  operation  should  then  be 

repeated  with  the  crankpin  at   the   upper  and  lower   half 

centers.     See  Art.  83. 

f{2S)  The  crankpin  may  be  given  a  thin  coat  of  Prussian 
blue  or  red-lead  paint  and  the  rod  then  connected  snugly  to 
the  wristpin,  but  not  sosnugly  to  the  crankpin.  After  turn- 
ing the  crank  through  one  revolution,  examine  the  crank- 
pin brasses,  and  if  the  coloring  matter  has  spread  evenly 
over  them,  their  correct  adjustment  may  be  assumed.  See 
Art.  86. 

(29)     Loose  journal  brasses.     See  Art.  89. 

>(30}  By  reducing  the  two  halves  of  the  brasses  so  that  a 
number  of  thin  strips  of  brass  may  be  placed  between  them. 
One  or  more  of  these  strips  of  brass  may  then  be  removed 
when  the  bo.xes  become  brass  bound.  Or,  keepers  of  cast 
brass,  cast  iron,  or  wood  may  be  placed  between  the  boxes 
instead  of  the  brass  strips.     See  Arts.  DO  and  91. 

(31)  Usually  there  is  but  little  space  between  the  piston- 
1  rod  nut  and  the  cylinder  head,  so  that  the  former  cannot 
I  back  off  very  far  before  it  will  strike  and  break  the  cylinder 
I  faead.     See  Art.  95. 

(32)  If  there  is  too  little  compression,  the  piston  rod, 
r  connecting-rod,  and  crank-shaft  will  be  suddenly  thrown 
I  forwards  at  the  dead  centers,  where  the  direction  of  pres- 
I  eure  is  suddenly  reversed,  thus  causing  pounding,  as  there  is 
i  always  some  lost  motion  at  the  pin  and  shaft  bearings. 
(.See  Art,  101. 

)     {a)  Yes.     See  Art.  105. 
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(S)     Pressure  is  retained  so  long  on  the  driving  side  of  the 
piston  that  there  will  not   be  sufficient  compression  to  stc^  . 
the  piston  gradually.     See  Art.  105. 

(3i)     By  allowing  sufficient  air  to  enter  the  barrel  o£  tbe-1 
pump  to  form  a  cushion  for  the  piston.     See  Art,  112. 
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(PART  2.) 


(1)  (a)  If  it  were  not  for  the  wearing  of  the  bearings 
and  journals,  the  solid  bearing  would  be  the  ideal  bearing,  as 
it  cannot  be  tampered  with  by  careless  persons.  Its  main 
disadvantage  is  that  it  cannot  be  adjusted,  v/hich  is  necessary 
on  account  of  wear.     See  Arts.  3  and  4. 

{6)  The  advantage  of  adjustable  bearings  is  that  the  wear 
may  be  taken  up  as  fast  as  it  occurs,  but  through  carelessness 
or  ignorance  they  are  liable  to  be  taken  up  too  much  and 
thus  cause  the  bearing  to  heat.     See  Art.  4. 

(2)  If  increasing  the  oil  feed  does  not  stop  the  heating, 
mix  some  flake  graphite,  flour  sulphur,  or  powdered  soap- 
stone  with  the  oil  and  feed  the  mixture  into  the  bearing. 
Aqua  ammonia  will  also  sometimes  stop  the  heating.  See 
Art.  6. 

(3)  The  brasses  are  liable  to  warp  or  crack  by  unequal 
contraction.     See  Art.  8, 

(4)  Stop  the  engine  and  slack  off  the  brasses ;  then  keep 
the  inside  of  the  bearing  deluged  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and 
graphite,  sulphur,  or  soapstone.  If  necessary,  cold  water  may 
be  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  bearing.     See  Art.  11. 

(5)  By  wearing  down  a  bearing  is  meant  the  running  of 
the  bearing  until  the  rough  rubbing  surfaces  of  the  brasses 
and  journal  have  become  smooth  and  are  in  their  normal 
working  condition.     See  Art.  15. 
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(fi)  It  is  difficult  to  replace  the  brasses  exactly  as  they 
were  before  removal;  consequently  the  brasses  do  not  bear 
evenly  on  the  journal,  which  causes  heating.     See  An,  16. 

(7)  {a)  Yes.     See  Art.  20. 
{*)     By  the  hammering  of  the  journal  against  the  brasses.      , 

See  Art.  20. 

(8)  The  brasses  maybe  set  up  solid  on  the  journal  and 
then  slacked  off  until,  by  trial,  it  is  found  that  they  work 
properly,  or  thin  strips  of  metal  may  be  put  between  the 
brasses  and  the  bearing  set  up  tight.  Enough  strips  sUovild 
be  used  to  cause  the  brasses  to  set  loosely  on  the  journal: 
then  by  removing  a  ijairof  strips  at  a  time  the  brasses  can 
be  set  up  to  the  proper  point.     See  Arts.  21  and  83. 

(9)  If  not  too  bad,  the  brasses  may  be  filed,  scraped,  or  < 
chipped  to  fit  the  journal,  but  if  too  greatly  distorted,  they 
will  have  to  be  replaced  by  new  ones.     See  Art.  33. 

(lu)     Badly  fitting  brasses.     See  Art-  35. 

(11)  («)  When  the  brasses  are  heated  "quickly,  they  tend 
to  expand  alnn^  the  surface  in  contact  with  the  journal; 
which  would  lend  to  make  the  bore  of  lari;i.'r  diameter;  Init 
this  expansion  is  prevented  by  the  cooler  portions  of  the 
brasses  and  by  the  outer  part  of  the  bearing.  The  layer  of 
metal  near  the  journal  thus  receives  a  permanent  set,  so  that 
the  brasses  close  on  the  journal  when  they  become  cooler. 
See  Art.  3<». 

{/>)  By  chipping  <ilf  the  brasses  at  their  thin  edges  parallel 
to  the  journal.     See  Art.  27. 

IVi)  All  oil  shiMiki  be  strained  or  filtered  before  it  is  used 
and  all  oil  cups,  oil  cans,  and  oil  channels  should  be  frequently 
ik-ancd.      Sec  An.  ;jO. 

{i:i|  (,()  li  shniil, I  have  a  hijjh  degree  of  viscosity.  See 
Art.  Mi. 

{/>)  P.ccaiisc  oil  having  a  lit!.;h  degree  of  viscosity  offers 
niorr  rcMst.Linc  in  b.ing  stpici-m-d  fmrn  between  the  journal 
and  brasses  than  <lnes  ihin  oil       See  Art.  S3. 
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(14)  By  chipping  oil  channels  in  the  brasses.  See 
Art.  33. 

(15)  On  the  materials  of  which  the  brasses  and  journals 
are  composed,  the  fineness  of  their  finish,  the  accuracy  of 
their  fit,  the  adjustment  of  the  brasses,  and  the  lubricant 
used.  '  See  Art.  38. 

(IG)  Overloading  an  engine  increases  the  pressure  on  the 
journals.  This  increased  pressure  may  cause  the  practical 
limit  of  pressure  allowable  on  the  bearings  to  be  exceeded 
and  thus  cause  the  bearings  to  heat.     See  Art.  41. 

(17)  Because  it  promotes  a  better  distribution  of  oil  and 
prevents  the  journal  and  brasses  wearing  into  concentric 
parallel  grooves.     See  Art.  48. 

(18)  On  the  amount  of  greasy  particles  that  it  contains. 
See  Art.  52. 

(19)  It  should  reduce  friction  to  a  minimum.  It  should 
be  free  from  acids,  alkalies,  and  disagreeable  odors.  It 
should  not  be  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  should  stand 
a  low  temperature  without  solidifying  or  depositing  solid 
matter.  It  should  be  free  from  grit  and  all  foreign  matter. 
Cost  is  also  a  consideration.     See  Art.  52. 

(20)  (a)  No. 

{6)  Because  the  specific  gravity  of  an  oil  is  not  an  indica- 
tion of  its  viscosity,  neither  is  the  viscosity  of  an  oil  an 
indication  of  its  specific  gravity.     See  Art.  53. 

(21)  (a)  Pure  lard  oil.     See  Art.  57. 
(b)  Olive  oil.     See  Art.  58. 

(22)  (a)  Mineral  oils  are  distilled  from  bituminous  shale 
and  from  the  residuum  of  crude  petroleum  after  the  volatile 
oils  and  illuminating  oils  have  been  distilled  off. 

(d)     According  to  their  specific  gravity.     See  Art.  59. 

(23)  Because  they  are  liable  to  have  a  low  flashing  point. 
See  Art.  61. 
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bjF  sapooif jring  fats 
ibe  soap  in  mineral 


ntfae  form  of  a  this  film 
prcrmts  tbcir  coming 
SaArt.  75. 

by  the  high  tempera- 
hj  beat,  as  arc  animal  and 
op  nito  aods  ibat  attack  the 
Set  An.  16, 

tin  Tic  Ucfacr  tfar  Trtprraitire  at  the  bearing,  the  less 
i»tfeeMfancatiBep9*craf  tbeotL     Sec  An.  78. 

(S)  Bf  Tvbbiai  ckc  gn-iuui  between  the  forefinger  and 
thamb  or  in  the  poba  of  £be  haad.     See  Art.  B3. 

(01  T%B  point  or  txmfaatan  at  vhich  the  vapor  rising 
feoa  tbe  6d  wSk  i^au  vick  a  ftash.     See  Art.  84. 

(>*)  BibI  abaat  a  pnt  o(  Oeofl,  into  vhicfa  there  has  been 
ptaced  I  or  ?  «tnce*  «f  caustic  soda  or  concentrated  lye,  for 
I  hoar  and  all-^w  it  tc  cooL     If.  when  cool,  the  surface  of 

the  ■■■■  ■?  r  verrf  with   j-Tap,   the  r>\l  contains   animal  "r 
vr.;f.i',;-7  :i;- :    ■. herwise ::  is  pure  mineral  oil.    See  Art.  86. 

r.iU     Th.-  v^'^-ityis  increased-     See  Art.  87. 
Ci-:,      Su'phMr,      S-r-;  Art.  89. 


(■'>■••)      (<}}   Steam  i^^;; 

'  .wv':  t'>  enter  the  reservoir  containing 

theoilardasit".n.;._-r-.. 

-.-.  the  water,  being  heavier  than  the 

'.il.  sinks  ti-ith!.-b'.:i..:7i 

,  :h-.;-  rai>inir  the  level  of  the  oil  until 

it  overfl.-,w>  int.,  n  <i,it,-. 

■:■:■■  pa^^a-e.      See  .\rt.  92. 

(/')      Th.-  fl,.wf.loiI  r 

ar.not  Le  readily  controlled  and  there 

is  no  mfan<  -,1    u-lling 
See  Art.   10*i. 

when  [he  lubricator  stops  working. 

(34)      (rt)   X'.. 

(/')      Becai.sc  nri  rlos 

ing  the    throttle  there  will   be   full 

Steam  pressure  on  iliu  i 

•ondunscr  and  none  on  the  sight-feed 
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glass.    In  consequence,  the  lubricator  will  be  rapidly  emptied. 
See  Art.  111. 

(35)  {a)  Mechanical,  water -displacement,  and  hydro- 
static.    See  Art.  92. 

(d)  On  the  pressure  of  the  head  of  water  furnished  by 
condensation  of  steam.     See  Art.  92. 

(36)  In  a  double-connection  lubricator  the  steam  is 
admitted  through  one  pipe  and  the  oil  leaves  through  the 
other  pipe.  In  a  single-connection  lubricator  the  oil  passes 
through  the  same  pipe  that  admits  the  steam.    See  Art.  104. 
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(1)  {a)  The  available  floor  space  and  the  size  of  the 
engine.     See  Art.  2. 

(b)  The  first  reason  is  self-evident.  As  to  the  second 
reason,  the  piston  of  large  horizontal  engines,  and  particu- 
larly the  low-pressure  piston  of  compound  engines,  becomes 
so  massive  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  support  it  in  such 
manner  that  it  will  not  seriously  wear  the  lower  side  of  the 
cylinder.     See  Art.  3. 

(2)  Accessibility  for  repairs,  inspection,  and  oiling,  lower 
cost,  the  cylinders  are  easily  drained,  and  in  general  it 
requires  much  less  physical  strength  to  properly  take  care 
of  it.     See  Arts.  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 

(3)  {a)  Yes. 

(6)  They  are  of  the  four-valve  type,  in  which  the  cut-off 
valve  is  mounted  on  the  back  of  the  main  valve  and  is  posi- 
tively driven  by  a  shaft  governor.     See  Art.  12, 

(4)  Yes;  the  throttling  engine  with  a  Meyer  valve  by 
which  the  cut-off  can  be  varied  from  0  to  J  stroke  is  fairly 
efficient.     See  Art.  16, 

(5)  The  cost  of  fuel  and  the  amount  of  power  required. 
See  Art.  17. 

(6)  The  compound  engine  is  more  complicated  and  hence 
more  liable  to  break  down,  which  requires  more  spare  parts 
to  be  carried.  In  order  to  keep  it  in  proper  working  order, 
a  higher  degree  of  skill  is  required  and  the  boilers  required 
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are  more  expensive,  although  there  may  not  be  as  many  of 
them.  The  facilities  for  repairs  should  also  be  considered. 
See  Art.  21. 

(7)  The  inaccessibility  of  the  cylinders  and  pistons  for 
inspection  or  repairs.     See  Art.  33. 

(8)  The  friction  of  the  crossheads  and  crankpins  is  the 
same  for  both  classes  of  engines  and  the  friction  should  also 
be  the  same  for  the  pistons  and  piston  rods  of  both  engines, 
but  owing  to  wear  the  friction  is  slightly  greater  in  the  tan- 
dem compound.  The  friction  of  the  valve  gear  is  in  favor  of 
the  tandem  compound,  but  the  tandem  compound  requires 
a  flywheel  Ij'^  times  heavier  than  the  cross-compound;  this 
requires  a  heavier  shaft  and  larger  bearings,  which  greatly 
increases  the  frictional  resistance.     See  Art.  Z5.  J 

(9)  The  volume  of  the  receiver  is  made  about  equal  W^ 
the  volume  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  and  there  are  about 
60  square  feet  of  tube-reheating  surface  for  each  cubic  foot 
of   steam   exhausted  by   the   high-pressure   cylinder.     See 
Art.  38.  I 

(10)  There  is  difficulty  of  securing  sufficient  compression 
in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  to  absorb  the  inertia  of  the 
reciprocating  parts.     See  Art.  39. 

(11)  Their  advantages  are  comparatively  low  first  cost 
and  small  space  required;  their  principal  objections  are  the 
extra  care  required  to  keep  them  in  order  and  their  Waste- 
fulness of  fuel.     See  Art.  36. 

(12)  (rt)  Piston  valves  and  valves  balanced  by  cover- 
plates  or  pressure  plates.     See  Art.  37, 

(d)  The  piston  valve  gives  fairly  (:;ood  results  on  vertical 
engines,  but  when  used  on  horizontal  engines  it  is  liable 
to  leak  badly  after  running  a  short  time.  Owing  to  the 
method  of  regulation,  the  piston  valve  wears  very  unevenly, 
which  further  causes  it  t()  leak.  Valves  balanced  by  pres- 
sure plates  require  k-ss  clearance,  and  when  properly  fitted 
wear  better  than  balanced  valves.     See  Art.  37. 
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(13)  Owing  to  the  high  rotative  speed,  the  regulation  of 
high-speed  engines  is  much  closer  than  the  regulation  of 
siow-speed  engines.     See  An.  40. 

(14)  Owing  to  the  high  speed,  but  little  time  is  allowed 
for  initial  condensation  or  for  change  of  temperature  in  the 

lylinder  walls  between  the  strokes.     See  Art.  4:5. 

(15)  There  is  a  direct  saving  due  to  the  omission  of  trans- 
Kmission  machinery,  such  as  jack-shafts,  belts,  or  gearing  and 
1  bearings.  The  cost  of  lubrication,  attendance,  and  repairs 
I  are  also  reduced  and  the  foundations  are  less  expensive. 
f  See  Art.  46. 

(16)  The  valves  are  designed  to  give  a  minimum  clear- 
ance volume  and  clearance  surface,  the  cylinders  and  cylin- 
der heads  are  steam-jacketed,  the  internal  surfaces  of  the 
heads  and  the  pistons  are  polished  to  prevent  initial  con- 
densation, care  is  taken  to  free  the  cylinders  of  water,  and 

_  the  valve  gears  are  carefully  constructed  to  give  a  theoreti- 
|cal  steam  distribution.     See'Art.  48. 

(17)  {a)  Their  principal  advantage  is  that  they  allow  a 
I  much  smaller  armature  or  revolving  6eld  to  be  used  on  the 
[generator,  which  greatly  reduces  the  first  cost  of  the  unit. 
(See  Art.  50. 

(i)     After  passing  200  or  300  horsepower,  the  saving  in 
'  first  cost  is  more  than  offset  by  the  increased  economy  of  the 
slow-speed  engine;  hence  it  is  not  usual  to  use  high-speed 
engines  for  large  direct-connected  units.     See  Art.  50, 

(18)  A  compound  condensing  high-speed  engine  having 
separate  steam  and  exhaust  valves  and  having  a  governor 
controlling  the  admission  valve  only  would  be  most  efficient 
under  the  conditions  named.     See  Art.  54. 

(19)  Because  the  economical  range  of  cut-off  is  much 
greater  for  the  compound  condensing  engine  than  for  the 
compound  non-condensing  engine.     See  Art.  66. 

(20)  Because  it  can  be  readily  converted  into  a  duplex 
engine,  a  condensing  engine,  or   a  compound    condensing 
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engine   when   the   increased    power   required   demands  it. 
See  Art.  ff7. 

(81)  In  general,  if  fuel  is  very  cheap,  a  cheap  simple 
engine  is  selected,  but  if  fuel  is  dear,  then  a  more  expensive 
engine  of  the  nuiltiple-expatision  type  is  selected  in  order  to 
in-  as  small  a  Steam  consumption  as  possible.  Sec 
Arts.  »7  ami  OH. 

(aa)  No,  probably  not.  Superheating  and  jacketing 
both  tend  to  reduce  initial  cylinder  condensation,  so  where 

e  is  uflcd  there  is  nothing  gained  by  using  the  other  also. 
Sec  Art.  OS. 

{3S)  The  cooling  tower  as  usually  constructed  consists 
of  a  round  or  rectangular  tower  so  arranged  that  when  the 
water  from  the  condenser  is  delivered  at  the  top  of  the 
lower,  it  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  fine  sprays  in  its 
descent.  An  artificial  current  of  air  cools  the  water  as  it 
falls  and  thus  renders  il  fit  for  injection  again.   See  An.  7S, 

(24)  In  many  manufacturing  plants,  the  various  depart- 
ments require  widely  varying  si>eeds  or  are  required  to  run 
overtime  or  all  night,  or  they  may  require  power  for  but  a 
short  time;  under  these  conditions  the  subdivided  power 
will  give  the  best  results.     See  Art.  79. 

{'ii>)  Hy  suspending  a  heavy  mass  underneath  the  floor, 
but  rijfidly  bolted  to  the  engine  base.      See  Art.  83. 

(■id)  {'7)  Enjjine  foimd;itions  are  usually  made  of  brick, 
dressi'd  slone,  or  concrete.      See  Art.  80. 

{/•)  If  brick  or  stone  are  used,  they  should  be  laid  in 
Portland  cement  mnrtar,  as  lime  mortar  disintegrates  under 
vibration.     See  -Art.  80. 

(^7)  {(/)  The  viliriitiims  of  the  engine  will  be  transmitted 
directly  to  the  rock  and  lience  to  adjoining  property.  See 
Art.  83. 

(i^)  Tlie  rnik  is  usually  covered  with  a  layer  of  timber  or 
rubble  or  layer  of  saiiil  ".;  or  :!  feet  deep;  the  foundation  is 
then  built  on  this  footing.     See  Art.  88. 
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(28)  The  foundation  is  usually  supported  on  piles  driven 
from  2^  to  4  feet  apart  from  center  to  center.  To  form  a 
footing  for  the  foundation  a  timber  grating  is  fastened  to 
the  top  of  the  piles  and  a  layer  of  concrete  is  deposited,  or 
the  space  between  the  piles  is  filled  with  rubble,  clay,  or 
concrete.  The  foundation  proper  is  then  built  upon  the 
footing  thus  prepared.     See  Art.  87. 

(29)  If  the  capstone  is  too  low,  the  bearing  can  be  easily 
shimmed  up  to  the  proper  height,  but  if  it  is  too  high,  it 
must  be  reset  or  chipped  down  to  the  proper  height.  See 
Art.  90. 

(:^0)  By  means  of  a  templet  constructed  of  wood,  on 
which  have  been  carefully  marked  the  center  lines  of  the 
engine  and  crank-shaft  and  the  relative  position  of  the  bolt 
holes.  The  templet  is  suspended  in  its  correct  position  above 
the  foundation  and  the  bolts  are  passed  through  holes  bored 
in  the  templet.  The  bolts  are  located  at  the  proper  height 
by  blocks  placed  on  the  templet,  the  height  of  the  blocks 
depending  on  the  height  of  the  engine  bosses.     See  Art.  95. 

(31)  The  space  is  usually  filled  with  grouting,  which 
may  be  made  of  iron  borings  mixed  with  cement,  sal  ammo- 
niac, sulphur,  and  water,  or  melted  sulphur  or  pure  Portland 
cement  may  be  used  alone.     See  Art.  99. 
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ELEVATORS. 

(PART  1.) 


(1)  They  are  classified  as  hand-power  elevators,  belt 
elevators,  steam  elevators,  electric  elevators,  and  hydraulic 
elevators.     See  Art.  3. 

(2)  An  elevator  in  which  the  upright  posts  of  the  car  are 
placed  on  diametrically  opposite  corners.     See  Art.  4. 

(3)  One  in  which  the  transmitting  devices  include  a  drum 
and  rope.     See  Art.  6. 

(4)  By  guiding  the  rope  on  the  drum  by  means  of  a 
sheave  that  is  caused  to  follow  the  motion  of  the  rope  back 
and  forth  across  the  drum.     See  Art.  6. 

(5)  (a)  Making  the  counterweight  heavier  than  the  full 
weight  of  the  car.     See  Art.  11. 

(d)     Hydraulic  elevators.     See  Art.  10. 

{c)  Because  the  power  can  only  be  applied  on  the  up  trip. 
See  Art.  10. 

(6)  If  the  elevator  is  overbalanced  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  average  load,  no  power  except  that  necessary  to  start 
the  machinery  and  overcome  frictional  resistances  will  be 
required  when  lifting  the  average  load,  thus  enabling  a 
smaller  motor  to  be  used.     See  Art.  11. 

(7)  By  using  a  chain  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  car 
and  extending  either  to  the  bottom  or  to  the  middle  of  the 
shaft  way,   where  it  is  fastened.     In  the  former  case  the 
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chain  iimst  have  the  saim-  weight  i»cr  unit  length  as  the  rope 
lo  l»  balanced':  in  the  latter  i^ase  it  must  be  twice  as  heavy 
per  «nit  of  length.     See  ArL  13. 

(8)  There  is  no  means  of  telling  the  exact  position  of  lUe 
controlling  device,  hence  it  cannot  be  applied  to  motors 
requiring  delicate  adjustment,  Alao,  the  sliding  of  the  roiic 
through  the  hand  of  the  operator  is  inconvenient  and  may 
be  dangerous.     See  Art.  17.  ^H 

(a)     Motor  safeties  and  car  safeties.     See  Art.  26.      ^H 

(10)  By  a  shaft  acttiated  through  a  rope  sheave  and  an 
endless  rope  or  by  a  crank  d  riving  a  windlass.     See  Art.  29. 

(11)  They  are  generally  overbalanced.     See  Art.  33. 

(13)  To  avoid  undue  stress  being  thrown  on  the 
machinery,     See  Art.  39. 

(1!()  (rt)  To  make  them  more  pliable  and  thus  more  dura- 
ble.    See  Art.  44. 

{6)     When  the  wires  commence  cracking.     See  Art.  45. 

(U)  Equal  parts  of  linseed  oil  and  Spanish  brown  or 
laniplilark.  Seven  ]>arts  of  linseed  oil  and  three  parts  of  tar 
oil.  fyliiiik-r  oil,  jjra])hite,  tallow,  and  vegetable  tar  also 
makf  :i ii--nl  prciiaratioo.      Sec  Art.  4fl. 

(I.".)  TIk'  ropr  sli.xilii  enrircle  the  ilnim  several  times 
«-lu-(i  Uif  cli'v^itdi-  is  it)  its  InwL-st  position.      See  Art.  50. 
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(19)  By  clamping  knobs  or  buttons  to  the  shipper  rope 
in  such  positions  that  the  car  will  strike  them  and  cause  the 
belt  to  be  shifted  automatically  when  it  reaches  the  limits  of 
its  travel.     See  Art.  58. 

(20)  The  most  common  form  of  motor  limit  stop  consists 
of  a  gear-wheel  having  a  thread  cut  in  its  hub  and  working 
loosely  on  a  thread  cut  on  an  extension  of  the  drum  shaft 
or  on  a  shaft  positively  driven  from  the  drum  shaft.  This 
gear  meshes  with  another  of  wide  face  attached  to  the 
shipper  sheave,  and  as  it  is  prevented  from  turning  by  the 
wide-faced  gear,  it  travels  back  and  forth  on  its  shaft,  its 
position  depending  on  the  position  of  the  car.  Should  the 
car  overrun  its  limit  of  travel  in  either  direction,  jaws  on 
the  hub  of  the  loose  gear  engage  with  jaws  fastened  to 
the  threaded  shaft  and  thus  the  loose  wheel  is  rotated.  This 
causes  the  wide-faced  gear  to  revolve  and  turn  the  shipper 
sheave,  which  reverses  the  motion  of  the  elevator.  See 
Art.  59. 

(21)  Some  form  of  slack-cable  safety  is  provided  that  is 
operated  by  the  slack  cable  and  reverses  the  direction  of 
motion  of  the  drum.     See  Art.  60. 

(22)  By  using  two  worms  on  the  same  shaft,  one  being 
right-handed  and  the  other  left-handed.  The  two  worms 
mesh  with  two  worm-gears  that  are  in  mesh  with  each  other. 
See  Art.  62. 

(23)  ()()  feet  per  minute.     See  Art.  74. 

(24)  Castor  oil  or  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  castor  oil  and 
1  part  of  the  best  cylinder  oil.     See  Art.  71. 

(25)  The  limit  stops  should  be  frequently  tested;  the 
brake  should  be  adjusted  whenever  the  car  settles  at  the 
landings;  the  belts  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  slack 
and  they  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of  steam, 
water,  or  oil.  All  bearings  should  be  kept  well  lubricated, 
particularly  the  step  bearing,  and  the  worm-gearing  oil  bath 
should  be  occasionally  renewed.     See  Arts.  66  to  72. 
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(37)     It   consists   of  a  rod  extending   across  the   under  , 
side  of  the  winding  drum  and  so  arranged  that  the  loose  ca 
striking  it   will  cause  a  spring  or  weight   to   be   released, 
which  will  cause  the  steam  to  be  shut  off.     See  Art.  94. 


I  .  . 

^M  (26)     The  principle  of  the  reversing  mechanism  is  that 

^1  by  means  of  a  reversing  valve  the  valves  of  the  engine  can 

^M  be  changed  from  direct  to  indirect  valves.     See  Art,  80. 
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(PART  2.) 


(1)  (a)  Continuous-current  constant-potential  shunt- 
wound  single-speed  motors,  alternating-current  motors, 
polyphase-synchronous  motors,  and  induction  motors.  See 
Art.  5. 

{d)  For  belt-shifting  elevators,  the  continuous-current 
constant-potential  shunt-wound  single-speed  motors  are  used. 
If  the  motor  runs  continuously,  any  kind  of  alternating-cur- 
rent motor  may  be  used,  but  if  the  motor  is  to  be  started 
and  stopped  frequently,  polyphase-synchronous  motors  or 
induction  motors  are  used.     See  Art.  5. 

(2)  To  prevent  a  damaging  rush  of  current  in  starting 
the  motor.     See  Art.  6. 

r 

(3)  The  contact  bar  of  the  rheostat  shown  in  Fig.  1  of 
the  text  is  attached  to  a  rack  that  is  driven  by  a  two-toothed 
pinion,  the  pinion  being  on  a  shaft  that  is,  in  turn,  driven 
from  the  main  shaft  of  the  motor.  When  the  motor  is 
started,  the  rack  is  drawn  into  contact  with  the  pinion  by 
means  of  an  electromagnet  that  is  energized  by  a  coil  in 
shunt  with  the  motor  circuit,  and  as  the  contact  bar  rises, 
it  gradually  cuts  out  the  resistance.  As  soon  as  the  current 
is  broken,  the  contact  arm  drops  back  and  the  rack  springs 
out  of  gear.     See  Art.  7, 

(4)  By  connecting  across  the  shunt  a  series  of  incandes- 
cent lamps  having  a  combined  voltage  of  from  6  to  8  times 
that  of  the  line  current.     See  Art,  11. 
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(.'i)  ('/)  A  rheiislat  in  whk-h  a  solenoid  is  used  to  uperate 
tht  arm  lliat  cuts  out  the  rt-sistance.     See  Art.  13. 

{/>)  It  enables  the  rheostat  to  be  mounted  separate  from 
the  switch  and  the  switch  alone  to  be  operated  by  the  hand 
rope.     See  Art.  Hi. 

(Pt)  It  must  have  a  strong  tonjue  and  it  must  gel  up 
speed  rapidly,  though  gradually.     Hee  Art.  17. 

(?)  Twn-phasc  or  three-phase  induction  motors.  See 
Art.  17. 

(8)  Overbalanced.     See  Art.  19. 

(9)  By  mechanical,  electrical-methanical.  or  wliolly  elec- 
trical attachments.     See  Art.  21, 

(HI)  (n)  The  controller  consists  of  a  double-throw  switch 
attached  to  the  hub  of  the  shipper  sheave  and  a  solenoid 
rheostat  placed  near  the  machine.  A  casting  forming  one 
part  "f  the  switch  is  bolted  to  the  frame  of  the  machine  and 
carries  four  sets  of  dips  to  which  the  line,  field,  armature, 
solenoid,  and  electric-brake  connections  are  made.  By  rota-' 
ling  the  shipper  sheave,  the  switch  blades  attached  to  in 
may  be  bruughl  iiUn  ,-nnlai-t  with  either  of  the  two  sets  of 
clips,  thus  reversing  the  motor.     See  Art.  27. 

{/')  It  gives  tlie  rheostat  arm  time  U<  fall  back  into  its 
startinj;  position  befun-  the  current  in  the  armature  can  be 
reversed,  and  it  also  helps  Ui  reduce  sparking  and  flashing 
at  the  clips.      Sec  Art.  37. 

(I  1)     By  nicaii^  ■■{  a  d^i^hpot.      See  Art.  28. 

{Vi}  'Wlun  the  shipper  sheave  is  rotated,  the  brake  mag- 
net is  cucrgi/.ed  and  slowly  releases  the  brake.  The  solenoid 
is  also  enerjfj/eil  ami  cuts  out  the  resistance  from  the  arma- 
ture circuit  at  siicli  a  rate  tl)at  when  the  nn)tor  is  up  tu 
s|>ecd,  ilie  resistance  is  entirely  ciit  out.  When  the  circuits 
are  broken,  I  he  br^ike  l-  applied  and  the  resistance  arm 
drops  back  lo  Its  original  position.      Sec  Art.  .30. 

Ii:;)  Tlie  |>rinci|,|,.  of  ihc  dynamic  brake  is  that  the 
motor  is  ina.le   lo  a.  I  as  a  .Ivnamo  bv  means  ol"  a  variable 
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resistance  so  arranged  that  the  armature  is  short-circuited 
through  it  immediately  after  the  line  circuit  is  broken.  This 
has  the  effect  of  slowing  the  motor  down  quickly  but  grad- 
ually. As  the  motor  slows  down,  the  resistance  is  gradually 
cut  out,  thus  making  the  stop  still  more  gradual.  See 
Art.  31. 

(14)  {a)  In  order  to  make  the  motor  act  as  a  dynamo  or 
brake.     See  Art.  32« 

(6)  The  field  in  this  case  is  kept  constantly  excited,  and 
in  order  to  use  less  current  a  resistance  is  inserted  in  the 
fields  that  are  short-circuited  when  the  elevator  is  started, 
thus  giving  the  full  torque  available.  When  the  elevator  is 
stopped,  the  resistance  is  cut  in,  leavinj^  the  field  current 
strong  enough  to  get  a  dynamic-brake  effect.     See  Art.  33. 

(15)  (a)  Both  steps  are  on  the  same  end  of  the  shaft. 
See  Art.  40. 

{d)  It  is  easily  accessible  for  inspection  or  adjustment. 
See  Art.  40. 

(16)  The  usual  traveling-nut,  limit-stop,  and  clutch- 
operating  slack-cable  safety,  and  also  a  limit  switch  that 
brakes  the  current  through  the  armature  and  brake  solenoid 
at  the  limits  of  the  car  travel.     See  Art.  43. 

(17)  {a)  By  dividing  the  pressure  between  the  end  sur- 
face of  the  shaft  and  the  ring-shaped  surface  of  a  bushing 
placed  around  the  shaft.     See  Art.  53. 

{6)  By  means  of  two  small  equalizing  levers,  which  dis- 
tribute the  pressure  equally  over  both  surfaces.    See  Art.  53. 

(18)  To  automatically  apply  the  brake  should  the  current 
be  interrupted  in  the  system.     See  Art.  59. 

(19)  (a)  The  brake  is  so  arranged  that  it  will  be  set  in 
action  by  the  limit  stop  much  quicker  and  more  effectively 
than  by  the  ordinary  device.     See  Art.  58. 

(6)  The  trip[)ing  device  is  jj^iven  considerable  lost  motion, 
or  backlash,  which  allows  the  motor  to  be  stopped  without 
danger  of  reversing  it.     See  Art.  60. 
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(20)  To  break  the  main  current  and  thus  release  the 
safety  brake  when  the  current  falls  below  the  normal  «r 
when  the  current  becomes  excessive.     See  Arts.  61  and  6S. 


(21)  The  potential  switch  has  three  blades  with  three 
corresponding  double  clips,  of  which  the  first  two  are  con- 
nected to  the  line  wires  and  the  third  to  a  wire  leading  to 
the  starting  resistance.  The  first  two  blades  are  connected 
to  the  motor  circuit-  and  one  of  them  is  also  connected  to 
the  third  blade.  An  electromagnet  placed  in  shunt  across 
the  line  and  in  series  with  the  safety-brake  magnet  holds  the 
first  two  blades  in  contact  with  their  corresponding  clips. 
A  spring  counteracts  the  magnet  and  causes  the  first  two 
blades  to  leave  their  clips  and  the  third  blade  to  engage  its 
clip  when  the  current  in  the  magnet  windings  falls  below  the 
normal.     See  Art.  61. 

(■J3)  («)  In  the  magnet-control  system  of  operating  elec- 
tric elevators,  the  starting,  stopping,  and  reversing  of  the 
motor  and  the  cutting  out  of  the  starting  resistance  are 
accomplished  by  a  series  of  electromagnetic  switches  that 
are  controlled  by  a  car-operating  switch  on  the  car.  The  J 
switches  arc  usually  in  the:  form  of  solenoids  or  electromag- 
nets that  operate  whenever  current  is  made  to  flow  through 
them  by  means  of  the  car-operating  switch.  See  Arts.  68 
and  69. 

{d)  It  avoids  the  necessity  of  using  the  sliding  arm  and 
numerous  contact  plates  that  are  necessary  with  a  rheostat 
and  that  always  give  more  or  less  trouble  due  to  burning 
and  cutting,  especially  with  heavy  currents.     See  Art.  69. 

{•i'-i)  Give  a  description  similar  to  that  contained  in 
Art.  81.  The  action  is  the  same  as  there  described,  except 
that  the  main  switches  operate  su  as  to  make  the  current 
flow  through  the  arni;iture  in  the  reverse  direction. 

('ii)  (ii)  The  main  diliference  lies  in  the  construction  of 
the  switches,  the  principle  of  operation  being  practically 
the  same.  Each  .'iwitch  consists  of  a  sulenoid  arranged  so 
as  to  draw  up  a  core  or  plunger  to  which  contact  disks  arc 
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attached  and  which  make  the  required  connections  by  being 
brought  into  contact  with  fixed  fingers  mounted  on  the 
switchboard.     See  Art.  85. 

(6)  The  explanation  required  is  similar  to  that  contained 
in  Art.  88,  except  that  the  operating  switch  is  supposed  to 
be  on  the  down  position  and,  consequently,  the  direction- 
controlling  switches  operate  so  as  to  reverse  the  motor. 

(25)  (a)  A  description  similar  to  that  contained  in 
Arts.  96,  97,  98,  and  99  is  required.  This  can  be  made 
considerably  shorter  than  that  given  in  the  text,  but  the 
path  of  the  operating  current  and  the  main  current  should 
be  described. 

(d)     See  Art.  99. 

(26)  See  Art.  102. 

(27)  See  Art.  110. 
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(PART  3.) 


(1)  Hydraulic  elevators  are  safe,  reliable,  smooth-acting, 
and  are  under  perfect  control.  The  wearing  parts  are  few 
and  are  easily  and  cheaply  replaced.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  require  considerable  space  and  usually  require  the 
installation  of  steam  pumps,  reservoirs,  etc.,  which  makes 
them  expensive.     See  Art.  1. 

(2)  (a)  An  elevator  in  which  the  car  is  placed  directly 
on  top  of  the  piston  or  plunger.     See  Art.  3. 

(6)  For  freight  and  passenger  service  for  short  lifts. 
See  Art.  2. 

(3)  Because  the  power  acts  only  on  the  up  stroke  of  the 
elevator.     See  Art.  6, 

(4)  The  car  would  be  jerked  upwards  against  the  over- 
head work.     See  Art.  5. 

(5)  As  a  power  control  it  shuts  off  the  power  at  the  will 
of  the  operator,  and  as  a  brake  it  shuts  off  the  water  grad- 
ually by  throttling.     See  Art.  7. 

(6)  By  putting  in  the  discharge  pipe  a  throttle  valve  con- 
trolled by  the  pressure  corresponding  to  the  velocity  of  the 
exhaust.     See  x\rt.  10, 

(7)  The  cylinder  can  be  made  much  shorter  by  intro- 
ducing multiplying  sheaves,  and  thus  the  water  used  per 
stroke  is  greatly  reduced.     See  Art.  11. 
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(8)  Because  the  car  will  not  tend  to  teeter  up  and  doaiC] 
when  the  power  is  suddealy  cut  off  if  the  counterweights 
are  arranged  in  this  manner.     See  Art.  15. 

(9)  (a)  To  make  the  effective  pressure  on  the  piston  tifi 
same  at  all  points  of  the  stroke.     See  Art.  16. 

(i4)  When  the  piston  is  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the 
weight  of  the  water  above  it  is  practically  nothing,  while 
the  column  of  water  below  it  exerts  a  suction  corresponding 
to  the  height  of  the  column,  as  long  as  the  column  is  not 
higher  than  34  feet.  As  the  piston  moves  down,  the 
weight  of  water  above  it  increases,  while  the  suction  below 
it  decreases  by  a  corresponding  amount.  Thus  the  pres- 
sure remains  constant  for  all  positions  of  the  piston.  See 
Art.  16. 

(!0)  To  avoid  the  water  ram  that  would  occur  if  the 
controlling  valve  was  suddenly  closed  when  the  piston  was 
descending.     See  Art.  18. 

(11)  (a)  To  control  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  maio 
controlling  valve.     See  Art.  19.  J 

(d)  Because  in  high-speed  hydraulic  elevators  the  con- 
trolling valve  cannot  be  operated  directly  without  danger 
of  producing  violent  shocks  in  starting  or  stopping.  See 
Art.  10. 

(1"^)  The  throttle,  if  properly  adjusted,  deadens  the  noise 
occasioned  by  the  circulating  water  and  serves  as  a  brake 
in  descending.  It  also  prevents  the  water  from  rapidly 
fli^wing  out  of  the  circulating  pipe  should  the  supply  pipe 
!ir(.-;ik.      See  Art.  2;i. 

(i:i)  (ii)  An  elevatiir  that  can  be  connected  either  to  a 
1 1  ijlh -pressure  nr  a  low-pressure  tank  at  the  will  of  the 
oper;itor.      See  Art.  '■iii, 

{/>)  In  office  iniildings  where  it  is  only  occasionally  neces- 
sary to  lift  licavy  loads.     Sec  Art.  2!». 

{]i)  Because  the  greater  the  ratio,  the  shorter  the  cylin- 
der and    hence  the  less  becomes  the     head  of  water  to  be 
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counterbalanced,  thus  allowing  the  non-circulating  system 
to  be  used.     See  Art.  36. 

(15)  They  occupy  less  valuable  floor  space  and  are  more 
accessible  than  the  vertical  type.     See  Art.  38, 

(16)  The  terms  apply  simply  to  the  condition  of  the 
stress  in  the  piston  rod,  that  is,  to  whether  the  rod  is  in 
tension  or  compression  when  the  car  is  going  up.  See 
Arts.  29  and  30. 

(17)  Because  the  whipping  of  the  ropes  is  very  much 
reduced  and  thus  teetering  of  the  car  is  prevented  to  a 
great  extent.     See  Art.  30. 

(18)  By  having  the  tank  partly  filled  with  air,  which 
expands  as  the  water  is  withdrawn.     See  Art.  39. 

(19)  (a)  By  leakage  or  by  absorption  in  the  water.  »See 
Art.  39. 

(d)  By  a  vent  in  the  suction  pipe  or  by  a  separate  air 
pump.     See  Art.  39. 

(20)  The  Ford  regulating  valve  consists  of  a  spring- 
actuated  steam  valve  that  is  operated  by  a  small  water  pis- 
ton working  in  a  cylinder  that  is  connected  to  the  pressure 
tank  by  a  small  pipe.  As  the  pressure  in  the  tank  rises  and 
falls  the  water  piston  rises  and  falls  also,  thus  causing  the 
steam  valve  to  open  or  close.     See  Art.  43. 

(21)  The  spring-actuated  steam  valve  is  replaced  by  a 
small  water  piston  valve  that  controls,  by  its  movement,  the 
amount  of  water  allowed  to  enter  or  leave  an  auxiliary 
cylinder,  to  the  piston  of  which  is  connected  a  lever  opera- 
ting the  switch  and  rheostat.  By  this  means  a  comparatively 
large  movement  is  obtained.     See  Art.  44. 

(22)  To  allow  the  pump  to  run  continuously.  See 
Art.  47. 

(23)  By  introducing  into  the  tank  a  layer  of  heavy  oil 
about  4  inches  thick.     See  Art.  52. 

(24)  By  opening  the  vent  in  the  suction  pipe  when  the 
tank  is  about  half  full  or  by  filling  the  tank  two-thirds  full 
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and  then  pumping  np  the  rujnired  pressure  by  the  auxiliary 
air  [nunp,  if  une  is  aitarhcd-     See  Art.  51. 

(£S)  Run  the  car  to  the  top  and  set  the  controlling  valve 
for  going  ilown.  While  the  car  and  valve  are  in  this  posi- 
tion, i>pea  the  air  cock  and  allow  the  air  to  escape.  See 
Art.  5S. 

(Sfl)  By  a  groaning  in  the  cylinder  or  by  the  car  settling 
at  the  landings.     See  An.  54. 

(27)  Connect  the  exhaust- steam  drips  from  the  pump 
irith  the  discharge  tank,  thus  allowing  the  cylinder  oil  to  be 
pumped  with  the  circulating  water,  by  which  means  all  the 
iiuernal  parts  of  the  plant  arc  lubricated.     See  Art.  57. 

(28)  When  the  car  is  down,  open  the  air  cock  and  drain- 
pipe valve  and  then  throw  the  valve  for  going  up.  This 
will  drain  the  cylinder.  To  drain  the  circulating  pipe, 
throw  the  valve  for  going  down.     See  Art.  60. 

(29)  Ran  the  car  to  the  bottom  and  close  the  Btop-valve 
in  the  supply  pipe.  Open  the  air  cock  at  the  head  of  the 
C)'linder  and  drain  the  water  in  the  cylinder  down  to  the  top 
of  the  piston.  Remove  the  cylinder  head,  and  if  the  pis- 
ton is  not  near  enough  to  the  top  attach  a  small  tackle  to  the 
main  cables  and  draw  it  up  within  reach.  Now,  remove  the 
piston  follower  and  renew  the  packing.  After  replacing 
the  piston  follower,  let  down  the  piston  to  its  proper  posi- 
tion and  replace  the  cylinder  head.  Place  the  operating 
valve  on  the  center,  open  the  supply-pipe  valve,  and  as  soon 
as  the  air  has  escaped  close  the  air  cock  and  the  elevator  is 
ruady  I',  run.      Sec  Art.  07. 

('.]<>)  The  first  and  last  ring  of  packing  should  be  of  pure 
riihln^r  cut  about  1  inch  longer  than  the  circumference  of 
[Ik;  cyliruicr.  The  remaining  rings  should  be  of  fibrous 
packing.      See  Art.  01>. 

f;tl)  It  should  be  soaked  in  boiling  tallow  for  several 
hours.      See  Art.  72. 
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(PART  4.) 


(1)  The  breaking  of  the  cable  or  cables,  the  temporary 
sticking  of  the  car,  allowing  the  cable  to  become  slack,  or 
excessive  speed  of  the  car.     See  Art.  1. 

(2)  (a)  For  slow-speed  elevators.     See  Art.  3. 

(^)  By  a  wedge  that  acts  between  the  guides  and  guide 
shoes.     See  Art.  3* 

(3)  In  order  to  operate  the  safety  should  any  one  of  the 
cables  break,  stretch,  or  become  slack.     See  Art.  6. 

(4)  (a)  Excessive  speed  of  the  car.     See  Art.  6. 

(d)  By  means  of  a  centrifugal  governor  driven  by  a  rope 
attached  to  the  car,  the  safety  devices  are  brought  into 
action  when  the  speed  exceeds  a  certain  lipiit.     See  Art.  6. 

(5)  The  governor  is  operated  by  a  rope  that  is  attached 
to  the  finger  shaft  of  the  safety  device.  When  the  speed 
becomes  excessive,  the  governor  balls  fly  out  and  operate  a 
clutch  consisting  of  two  eccentrics  that  grip  the  rope  and 
hold  it  firmly.  Consequently,  as  the  car  descends  the  ten- 
sion on  the  rope  becomes  great  enough  to  rotate  the  finger 
shaft  and  thus  operate  the  safety  device.     See  Art.  7. 

(6)  To  insure  a  gradual  fall  of  the  car,  thus  giving  the 
safety  time  to  act,  should  the  hoisting  rope  break.  See 
Art.  12. 

(7)  Because  they  might  cause  the  safety  wedges  to  stick 
and  be  thrown  into  action.     See  Art.  16. 
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(«)  All  slack  in  the  hoisting  cables  should  be  takcD  up. 
See  Art.  17. 

(St)  Remove  the  limit-stop  button  on  the  shipper  rope 
and  raise  the  car  enough  to  unlock  the  wedges.  If  tbift 
cannut  be  done,  the  car  may  be  lifted  by  a  tackle.  See 
An.  17. 

(10)  The  air-cushion  safety  consists  of  an  extension  of 
the  hoist  way  below  the  lowest  landing  in  the  form  of  a  pit. 
The  cross-section  of  the  pit  is  such  that  the  car  is  gradually 
brought  to  rtrst  by  the  escape  of  the  air  contained  in  the 
pit  through  the  space  between  the  sides  of  the  car  and  the 
sides  of  the  [iit.     See  Art.  18, 

(11)  (rt)  Tilt:  depth  of  the  pit  should  be  about  one-fiftlf 
the  whole  lift.     See  Art.  19. 

(/')  By  making  the  lower  part  of  the  hoistway  air-tight. 
See  Art.  19. 

(I'i)     (n)  In  case  of  lire,  the  shaft  would  act  as  a  chimney 
and  carry  the  fire  from  floor  to  floor.     The  closed  shaft  is 
always  dark,  and  if  windows  are  placed  in  the  walls  th^ 
danger  frnm  lire  is  increased.      See  Art.  20.  ) 

{f>)  About  5  feet,  or  high  enough  to  prevent  people  bend- 
ing over  the  enclosure  to  look  for  the  car.     See  Art.  20. 

(13)  Elevator  doors  should  be  sliding  doors  or  gates  that 
operate  freely.  They  should  be  so  locked  that  they  can 
only  be  opened  from  the  inside  of  the  shaft.  Self-locking 
doors  are  preferable.      See  Art.  21. 

(14)  By  means  of  a  car-locking  device  that  prevents  the 
operation  of  ilie  starting  or  operating  device  iji  the  car 
while  the  du<ir  is  ojH-n.      See  Art.  2.^. 

(l.'i)  By  means  of  mechanically  operated  indicators  that 
indicali-  the  j.c.sili.m  i>(  the  car  and  whether  it  is  going  up 
ord.iwn.      Se<-  Art.  519. 

(If,)  Fmi-  ilKit  rl.iss  nf  service  where  the  lift  is  short  and 
whi-ru    uTi'iil    numbers   nf    ncople   are    to   be    carried.      See 
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